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PREFACE  TO  PART  III. 

fTlHESE  Notes  are  intended  to  furnish  a  Student  with 
information  amply  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  pass  the 
Honours  Examination  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  Building  Materials  is  concerned. 

lliey  have,  however,  been  extended  somewhat  beyond 
what  is  actually  necessary  for  this  purpose  by  the  addi- 
tion of  Tables  and  information  of  a  practical  nature, 
which  it  is  hoped  may  be  useful  to  young  Engineers, 
Architects,  and  others  engaged  in  the  design  and  erection 
of  structures  of  diflferent  kinds. 

It  was  considered  that  a  work  upon  materials,  written 
merely  to  meet  the  requirements  of  students  in  the  Second 
Stage  of  the  Science  Examinations,  would  be  unsatis- 
factory. 

Such  a  work  would  contain  very  elementary  information 
on  the  subject.  It  would  be  so  condensed  that  it  would 
not  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  great  differences  which  exist  in 
the  characteristics  and  qualities  of  even  ordinary  building 
materials;  and  being  thus  narrowly  restricted,  it  would 
tend  to  encourage  the  pernicious  practice  of  cramming. 

In  order  to  keep  the  bulk  of  the  work  within  reasonable 
bounds,  it  has  been  necessary  strictly  to  limit  the  scope 
of  the  Notes. 

It  will  be  well,  therefore,  to  state  exactly  what  they  are 
meant  to  contain  and  what  is  purposely  excluded. 
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They  deal  with  the  nature,  characteristics,  qualities,  and 
defects  of  the  materials  used  in  Building  and  Engineering 
works ;  and  they  describe  the  methods  of  examining  and 
testing  such  materials. 

The  information  given  is  restricted  to  that  required  by 
an  Engineer,  Architect,  or  Builder,  in  order  to  select  and 
understand  the  materials  with  which  he  has  to  deal. 

The  principal  varieties  of  building  materials  used  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  described  or  noticed,  but  no 
reference  is  made  to  materials  used  only  abroad — in  India 
or  the  Colonies. 

Descriptions  of  the  manufacture  of  materials,  or  of  the 
methods  by  which  they  are  procured,  have  been  excluded, 
except  in  so  far  as  some  such  knowledge  is  necessary  for 
an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
material. 

The  actual  cost  of  materials  has  also,  aa  a  rule,  been 
excluded.  This  varies  from  time  to  time,  and  must  be 
ascertained  from  the  annual  Price  Books. 

The  methods  of  measuring  and  valuing  materials  must 
also  be  studied  in  works  devoted  to  those  subjects. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  include  in  Part  III.  the 
information  regarding  stresses  in  parts  of  Structures,  Foun- 
dations, ScaflFolding,  Travellers,  etc.,  required  for  the 
Advanced  Course. 

The  bulk  of  the  volume,  however,  renders  it  necessary 
to  reserve  these  subjects  for  another  Part,  which  will  con- 
tain, as  far  Bfl  possible,  aU  the  remaining  information  that 
is  required  for  the  Examinations  of  the  Science  and  Art 
Department  in  Building  Construction. 
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Note  to  Part  III. 

The  following  list  contains  the  names  of  the  books  which  have 
been  referred  to  and  considted  in  the  preparation  of  these 
Notes. 

Information  derived  &om  them  has  been  acknowledged  as  far 
as  possible  upon  the  pages  where  it  is  given« 

The  writer  is  indebted  also  to  many  friends  and  to  others  for 
valuable  particulars  regarding  special  points. 

On  aU  sides, — ^firom  scientific  and  professional  men,  from  quarry 
owners,  manufacturers,  and  merchants, — the  information  asked  for 
has  been  most  willingly  given. 

The  writer  is  glad  to  have  this  opportimity  of  expressing  lus 
thanks  for  the  valuable  assistance  he  has  thus  received,  and  for 
the  very  kind  manner  in  which  it  has  always  been  afforded  to 
him. 

Abney's  Chemistiy  of  Building  Materials. 

AndezBon's  Strength  of  Materials. 

Ansted's  Practical  Qeology. 

Barlow's  Strength  of  Materials. 

Banennan's  Metallurgy  of  Iron. 

Beniays'  Lectures  on  Chatham  Dockyard  Works. 

Bloxam's  Metals. 

,,         Ghenustry. 
Box  on  Heat. 
Britton  on  Dry  Rot 
Brown's  Forester. 
BnmeU  on  Limes  and  Cements. 
Bnms's  Gaide  to  Bricklaying,  Plastering,  eta 
Clark  on  Roads  and  Streets. 

„    Manual  of  Rules  and  Tables. 
Cooke's  Aide  M^moire. 
Couche's  Railways. 
Cresy's  Encyclopedia. 
Dana's  Mineralogy. 
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Davidfion  on  House  Painting. 
Davies'  Slate  and  Slate  Quarrying. 

De  la  Beclie*s  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  Somerset. 
Dent's  Chemistry  of  Building  Materials. 
Dobson  and  Mallet  on  Brick  and  Tile  Making. 
Downing's  Construction. 
Ede's  Management  of  Steel. 

Experiments  on  ^teel  by  a  Committee  of  Civil  Engineers. 
Fairbairn's  Application  of  Iron  to  Building  Purposes. 
n  Iron  Manufacture. 

n  Useful  Information  for  Engineers. 

Galton's  Hospitals. 

Qillmore  on  Limes,  Cements,  and  Mortars. 
Gordon's  Lead  Poisomng  of  Water  and  its  Prevention. 
Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture  by  Papworth. 
Hartwig's  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 
Haupf  s  Military  Bridges. 
Hill's  Lectures  on  Machinery  used  by  Engineers. 
Holtzappfel's  Mechanical  Manipulation. 
Hull's  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones. 
Humber  on  Water  Supply, 
Hunf  s  Guide  to  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology. 

„       Handbook  to  the  Exhibition,  1862. 

„       Mineral  Statistics. 
Hurst  s  Architectural  Surveyor's  Handbook. 

„       Tredgold's  Carpentry. 
Kirkaldy's  Experiments  on  Iron  and  Steel 
Enapp's  Technology. 
Knight's  Dictionary  of  Mechanics. 
Laslett's  Timber  and  Timber  Trees. 
Latham  on  Wrought  Iron  Bridges. 
Latham's  Sanitary  Engineering, 
lipowitz  on  Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement. 
Lyell's  Geology. 
Matheson's  Works  in  Iron. 
Miller's  Organic  Chemistry. 
Molesworth's  Pocketbook  of  Engineering  Formulse. 
Mushet  on  Iron  and  Steel. 
Newlands'  Carpenter's  and  Joiner's  Assistant 
Page's  Economic  Geology. 
Parkes'  Hygiene. 
Percy's  Metallurgy. 
Pole  on  Iron. 

Bankine's  Applied  Mechanics. 
„         Civil  Engineering. 
„         Useful  Rules  and  Tables. 
Reid  and  Lipowitz,  Practical  Treatise  on  Manufewture  of  Portland  Cement. 
„     on  Concrete. 

„     on  Portland  Cement,  its  Manufacture  and  Uses. 
Report  on  the  Exhibition  of  1871. 
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Report  on  the  Exhibition  of  1876. 

Report  of  the  Royal  CommiBdon  on  the  Selection  of  Stone  foi  building  the 

New  Houses  of  Parliament 
Report  of  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  application  of  Iron 

to  Railway  Structures. 
Richardson's  iWber  Importei^s  Guide. 
Roorkee  Treatise,  Civil  Engineering. 
yy  „      Applied  Mechanics. 

Seddon's  Notes  on  the  Building  Trades  and  Building  Construction. 
Sheffield  Standard  List. 
Smith's  Ldthology. 
Spon's  Illustrated  Price  Book. 

„      "Workshop  Receipts. 
Stevenson  on  Harbouia 
Stoney  on  Strains. 
Tredgold's  Carpentry. 
Unwin's  Iron  Bridges  and  Roofa 

„         Elements  of  Machine  Design. 
Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts,  ManufEU^tures,  and  Mines. 
Vicat  on  Cements.     Translated  by  Capt  J.  T.  Smith,  FJI.S. 
Whiehcord's  Observations  on  Kentish  Ragstone. 
Wilkinson's  Practical  Geology  of  Ireland. 
Woodward's  Recent  and  Fosdl  Shells. 
Wray's  Application  of  Theory  to  Construction. 
Wray  on  Stone. 

Proceedings  of  the  Chemical  Society,  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

Do.  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

Do.  '     Iron  and  Steel  Institute. 

Do.  Institute  of  Naval  Architects. 

Do.  Society  of  Arts.    Engineers. 

Do.  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow. 

Professional  Papers  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Engineers. 
The  Professional  Journals  relating  to  Engineering,  Building,  etc. 
Circulars  and  Catalogues  of  several  Manufacturers  and  Merchants. 


N'o^e  for  Students. 

The  Syllabus  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  contains  the 
following  particulars  regarding  the  examination  in  materials : — ^ 

EXAIONATION  FOB  SeGOND  StAOB  OB  ADVANCED  COUBSE. 

This  includes  questions  upon  ''  the  nature,  application,  and  characteristic 
peculiarities  of  the  following  materials  in  ordinary  use  for  building  purposes, 
▼it — 

"  Bricks  of  different  kinds  in  common  use ;  York,  Portland,  Caen,  and 

^  There  is  no  examination  in  materials  for  the  First  Stage  or  Elementary  Course. 
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Batli  Btonea  (or  stones  of  a  similar  description)  ;  granite,  pure  lime,  hjdraiLlic 
lime,  Portland  and  Roman  cement,  mortiurs,  concretes,  grout,  asphalte,  timber 
of  different  kinds  in  common  use,  cast  and  wrought  iron,  lead." 

Examination  for  HoNOURa 

The  candidate  ^'miist  possess  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  building 
materials,  their  application,  strength,  and  how  to  judge  of  their  quality ; 
and,  in  the  case  of  iron,  of  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  the  points  to  be 
attended  to  in  order  to  insure  sound  castings  and  good  riveting."  ^ 

In  the  following  pages  the  information  of  an  elementary 
character  required  for  the  Second  Stage  is  given  in  large  print. 

Candidates  for  the  Honours  Examination  should  study  the 
whole  volume,  with  the  exception  of  the  tables,  lists  of  brands, 
recipes,  and  other  similar  matters,  most  of  which  are  in  very 
smaU  print,  and  are  intended  chiefly  for  use  in  practice.  ^ 

} 

^  Riveting  is  dealt  with  in  Part  II.  j 
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Chapteb  I. 

STONE. 

General  liftinftyVff. — In  the  following  Notes  no  attempt  will 
be  made  to  describe  the  appearance  and  characteristics  of  all  the 
different  kinds  of  stone  used  in  this  country. 

Such  a  task  would  be  almost  endless,  and  it  would  also  be 
unprofitabla  No  description  upon  paper  would  give  a  practical 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  different  varieties,  and  moreover  the 
aspect  and  qualities  of  stone  from  the  same  quany  vary  as  dif- 
ferent beds  are  reached. 

It  is  therefore  proposed  to  describe  the  characteristics  which 
are  common  to  most  building  stones,  and  to  point  .out  the  quali- 
ties that  are  necessary  to  ensure  a  good  material  for  building  or 
engineering  work. 

A  knowledge  of  these  will  form  a  guide  in  selecting  stone  for 
such  purposes  from  any  quarry,  new  or  old,  whether  in  this  coun- 
try or  abroad. 

This  having  been  done,  a  few  of  the  best  known  British  build- 
ing stones  will  be  described,  in  order  that  the  student  may  have 
some  idea  of  their  peculiarities  and  uses. 

Tables  will  be  added,  giving  the  names  of  the  principal  quarries 
in  the  countiy,  which  will  serve  to  impress  upon  the  student  the 
numerous  varieties  of  stone  which  exist,  and  the  localities  in  which 
they  occur. 

It  is  hoped  that  these  Tables  will  be  of  use  to  the  practical 
man,  but,  in  order  that  they  may  be  so,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
describe  exactly  how  they  were  prepared. 

Tbej  indnde  all  the  quarries  reported  upon  by  the  Royal  Oommis- 
flionerB  who  selected  the  stone  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  except  a  few 
which  have  since  ceased  work. 

This  list  was  extended  by  adding  to  it  the  names  of  the  principal  quarries 
iciven  in  the  o£&cial  report  on  Mineral  Statistics,  by  Mr.  Hunt. 

Next  are  added  a  few  important  quarries  mentioned  in  Hull's  BMdvng 
SUmes,  De  la  Beche's  Report^  Wray  on  SUme^  Qwilf  s  Encyclopadia  of  Archu 
teciure^  and  some  known  to  the  author  personally. 

The  list  thus  formed  was  completed  as  &r  as  possible  by  comparison  with 
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the  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Qeology  and  witJi  those  in  another 
good  collection  of  building  stones. 

llie  list  was  then  sent  to  a  great  many  different  parts  of  the  country,  to  be 
checked  and  supplemented  by  professionid  men  having  local  knowledge,  and 
also  to  a  London  stone  merchant  of  great  experience. 

With  regard  to  any  important  stones  of  which  the  author  had  no  peiaonal 
knowledge,  special  information  was  obtained  firam  experienced  men  on  the 
spot. 

It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  though  a  great  part  of  the  list  is  not  original, 
and  though  it  is  incomplete,  as  indeed  any  but  an  oflScial  publication  must 
be,  yet  that  it  contains  much  useful  information. 

The  Tables  are  arranged  to  show  the  geological  formations 
from  which  the  diflferent  varieties  of  stone  are  obtained.* 

These  Notes  do  not,  however,  enter  at  all  upon  the  subject  from 
a  geological  point  of  view ;  the  relative  position  of  the  different 
geological  strata  must  be  ascertained  from  works  specially  devoted 
to  that  subject 

Any  reference  to  the  quarrying,  working,  or  cost  of  stone  has 
also  been  avoided. 
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In  selecting  a  stone  for  a  building  or  engineering  work,  inquiry 
and  investigation  should  be  made  to  ascertain  whether  it  possesses 
certain  important  characteristics  mentioned  below : — 

Buxability,  or  the  power  of  resisting  atmospheric  and  other 
external  influences,  is  the  first  essential  in  a  stone  for  almost  any 
purpose. 

The  durability  of  a  stone  will  depend  upon  its  chemical  compo- 
sition, its  physical  structure,  and  the  position  in  which  it  is  placed ; 
and  the  same  stone  will  greatly  vary  in  its  durability  according 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  atmospheric  influences  to  which 
it  is  subjected. 

To  make  sure  that  a  stone  will  "  weather  J' — that  is,  will  wear 
well  imder  exposure  to  the  weather — ^many  points  have  to  be  in- 
quired into. 

Chemical  Composition. — ^The  chemical  composition  of  the  stone 
should  be  such  that  it  will  resist  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  of  the  deleterious  substances  which,  especially  in  large  cities, 
the  atmosphere  often  contains. 

^  The  quickest  way  of  finding  a  stone  in  the  Tables  is  to  look  it  out  in  the  index 
at  the  end  of  this  vohime. 
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These  destroying  substances  are  taken  up  by  the  moisture  in 
the  air«  or  by  the  rain,  and  are  thus  conveyed  into  the  pores  of 
the  stone. 

The  sulphur  acids»  carbonic  acid,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  traces 
of  nitric  acid,  in  the  smoky  air  of  towns,^  and  the  carbonic  acid 
which  exists  even  in  the  pure  atmosphere  of  the  country,'  ulti- 
mately decompose  any  stone  of  which  either  carbonate  of  lime 
or  carbonate  of  magnesia  forms  a  considerable  part 

The  oxygen  even  in  ordinary  air  will  act  upon  a  stone  contain- 
ing much  iron,  and  the  fames  fix)m  bleaching  works  and  factories 
of  difTerent  kinds  veiy  soon  destroy  stones  whose  constituents  are 
liable  to  be  decomposed  by  the  particular  acids  which  the  fumes 
respectively  contain. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  chemical  action  of  the  sulphuric  and 
sulphurous  adds  upon  the  constituents  of  stones,  sulphates  are 
sometimes  formed  by  them  which  crystallise  id  the  pores  of  the 
stone,  expanding  and  throwing  ofiT  fragments  from  the  surface. 

The  durability  of  a  stone  depends,  therefore,  tq  a  great  extent 
upon  the  relation  between  its  chemical  constituents  and  those  of 
the  atmosphere  surrounding.  A  stone  which  will  weather  well  in 
the  pure  air  of  the  country  may  be  rapidly  destroyed  in  the  smoke 
of  a  laige  town. 

Nature  and  Exteni  of  Atmospherie  Infliufnee. — ^The  same  stone 
will  weather  very  differently  according  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  atmospheric  influences  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  is  evident  that  most  stones 
will  stand  a  pure  atmosphere  better  than  one  which  is  charged 
with  smoke,  or  with  acids  calculated  to  attack  the  constituents 
of  the  stone. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  stone  will  be  less  attacked  in  dry 
weather  than  during  rain ;  the  destructive  aeids  caimot  penetrate 
so  deeply,  and  the  frost  has  no  influence  whatever  when  the 
stone  is  dry. 

The  number  of  days  on  which  there  is  rain  in  any  district  has 
therefore  a  great  influence  on  the  durability  of  stone  used  in  that 
district 

^  Dr.  Angas  Smith  calculated  that  15|000  tons  of  carbonic  acid  were  daily  evolyed 
in  Manchester.  The  air  contained  from  *04  to  '08  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid ;  the 
rain  from  1*4  to  5 '6  grains  of  sulphnric  acid  per  gallon,  and  aa  much  as  l\  grain  of 
hydrochloric  acid. 

'  Dr.  Angas  Smith  found  *08  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  pure  air  of  the 
monntains  of  Scotland. 
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Wind  has  a  considerable  effect  upon  the  duiability  of  stone. 

A  gentle  breeze  dries  out  the  moisture,  and  thus  favours  the 
lasting  qualities  of  stone. 

A  high  wind,  however,  is  itself  a  source  of  destruction;  it 
blows  sharp  partides  against  the  face  of  the  stone,  and  thus  grinds 
it  away.  Moreover,  it  forces  the  rain  into  the  pores  of  the  stone, 
and  may  thus  cause  a  considerable  depth  to  be  subject  to  the 
effects  of  acids  and  frost 

**  Variation  of  temperature,  apart  from  the  action  of  frost,  is  also 
a  cause  of  decay,  the  expansion  and  contraction  due  to  it  causing 
the  opening  of  undetected  natural  joints,  but  its  effect  must  be 
comparatively  slight  as  a  destructive  agent."^ 

The  Position  of  a  Stone  in  a  Building  may  very  much  influence 
its  durability. 

The  stone  in  that  side  of  any  building  which  faces  the  prevailing 
rain  is,  of  course,  more  liable  to  decay  than  it  is  in  the  other  sides. 

Any  faces  of  stone  that  are  sheltered  altogether  from  the  sitn 
and  breeze,  so  that  the  moisture  does  not  quickly  dry  out,  are 
very  liable  to  decay. 

This  may  be  noticed  especially  in  buildings  of  an  inferior  stone 
situated  in  a  bad  atmosphere.  In  these  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
soffits  of  arches  and  lintels,  the  shady  sides  of  window  jambs,  and 
parts  of  carvings  which  the  sun  never  gets  at,  are  always  the  first 
portions  of  the  building  to  decay. 

Any  stone  exposed  to  very  different  degrees  of  heat  on  its  dif- 
ferent faces  is  liable  to  crack  from  unequal  expansion  and  con- 
traction.^ 

The  Physical  Structwre  of  a  stone  is  of  the  greatest  importance, 
for  upon  it  depends  greatly  its  power  of  resisting  the  action  of 
the  atmosphera 

White  chalk  and  marble  are  of  the  same  chemical  composition 
— ^both  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime — ^yet  the  latter,  especially 
when  polished,  will  resist  an  ordinary  atmosphere  for  a  long  time, 
while  the  former  is  rapidly  disintegrated  and  destroyed. 

Hence  stones  which  are  crystalline  in  structure  are  found  to 
weather  better  than  those  that  are  non-crystalline. 

No  stone  intended  for  the  exterior  of  a  building  should  have  a 
porous  surface,  otherwise  the  rain  conducts  the  acids  from  the 
atmosphere  into  the  pores  of  the  stone,  which  soon  becomes  de- 
composed. 

*  Wray  On  SUme, 
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Again,  in  winter  tibe  wet  penetiates  the  pores,  freezes,  expands^ 
and  disintc^grates  the  surface,  leaving  a  fresh  surface  to  be  similarly 
acted  upon,  until  the  whole  stone  is  gradually  destroyed. 

If  the  chemical  composition  and  remaining  qualities  of  two 
atones  are  the  same,  then  the  stone  which  has  the  closer  and 
finer  grain  of  the  two  is  likely  to  be  more  durable  than  the  other. 

It  is  important  that  a  stone  should  be  homogeneous  in  its  struc- 
ture. If  the  grains  and  the  cement  uniting  them  are  both  of 
lasting  material,  the  stone  will  be  very  durabla  If  the  grains  be 
easily  decomposed  and  the  cementing  material  remains,  the  stone 
wiU  become  spongy  and  porous,  and  then  liable  to  destruction  by 
frost.  If  the  cementing  material  is  destroyed,  the  grains  will  faU 
to  pieces. 

It  is  important  that  the  stone  should  contain  no  soft  patches  or 
inequalities;  unequal  weathering  leaves  projections  which  catch 
the  rain,  etc.,  and  hasten  decay. 

Flacilily  for  Working. — ^Ilie  readiness  with  which  stone  can 
be  conyerted  by  the  mason  into  the  various  shapes  in  which  it 
is  required  for  different  kinds  of  work  is  of  importance  from  an 
economical  point  of  view. 

The  characteristics  of  a  stone  in  this  respect  will  depend  in 
some  cases  upon  its  hardness,  but  will  also  be  influenced  by  the 
soundness  of  its  texture ;  by  its  freedom  from  flaws,  shakes,  vents, 
etc. ;  and  also  by  its  natural  cleavage  and  other  peculiarities. 

A  soft  stone  of  even  grain  and  without  distinct  beds  would 
naturally  be  selected  for  carved  work,  while  a  hard  stone  in  thin 
layers,  easily  separated,  would  be  well  adapted  for  buildii^  good 
and  economical  rubble  masonry.     (See  Part  I.) 

HftMnfww, — ^The  hardness  of  stone  is  often  of  importance, 
especially  if  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  a  considerable  amount  of  wear 
and  friction,  as  in  pavements.  It  is,  moreover,  important  when 
the  stone  is  to  be  used  for  quoins,  dressiugs,  and  other  positions 
where  it  is  required  to  preserve  a  sharp  angle  or  '*  arrisr  Hard- 
ness combined  with  toughness  is  also  essential  in  good  road 
metalling,  whidi  should  not,  however,  be  liable  to  splinter  or  to 
grind  readily  into  dust 

It  does  not  follow  because  a  stone  is  hard  that  it  will  weather 
well;  many  hard  stones  are  more  liable  to  atmospheric  influence 
than  those  of  a  softer  texture,  whose  chemical  composition  is  of  a 
more  durable  nature. 

Stone  used  for  work  exposed  to  the  action  of  water  should  be 
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hard ;  ranning  or  dripping  water  soon  wears  away  the  surface. 
The  blocks  of  stone  in  marine  works  are  subject  to  serious  injury 
not  only  from  the  impact  of  the  waves  themselves,  but  from  Uie 
sand  and  stones  thrown  against  them  by  the  force  of  the  sea. 

Strength. — ^The  strength  of  stone  should  be  ascertained  if  it  is 
to  be  subjected  to  any  excessive  or  unusual  stresses. 

Stones  in  ordinary  building  or  engineering  works  are  generally, 
under  compression^  occasionally  subject  to  cross  strain^  but  never 
to  direct  tension. 

It  is  generally  laid  down  that  the  compression  to  which  a  stone 
should  be  subjected  in  a  structure  should  not  exceed  -^  of  £he 
crushing  weight  as  found  by  experiment 

Practically,  however,  the  compression  that  comes  upon  a  stone 
in  any  ordinary  building  is  never  sufficient  to  cause  any  danger  of 
crushing. 

The  greatest  stress  that  comes  upon  any  part  of  the  masonry 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  is  hardly  14  tons  per  square  foot  In  St 
Peter^s,  Home,  it  is  about  16-}  tons  per  square  foot 

By  a  reference  to  page  81  it  will  be  seen  that  these  stresses 
would  be  safely  borne  even  by  the  softer  descriptions  of  stone. 

The  weakest  sandstones  that  exist  will  bear  a  compression  of 
120  tons  per  foot,  while  the  resistance  of  ordinary  building  stones 
ranges  from  140  to  600  tons  per  square  foot^  and  in  the  case  of 
granites  and  traps  rises  as  high  as  700  or  800  tons  per  square  foot 

It  is  possible,  however,  in  some  forms  of  arches,  in  retaining 
walls,  and  in  other  structures,  that  a  considerable  pressure 
may  be  concentrated  upon  certain  points,  which  are  liable  to 
be  crushed. 

Weight. — ^The  weight  of  a  stone  for  building  has  occasionally 
to  be  considered. 

In  marine  engineering  works  it  is  often  advisable  to  use  heavy 
stones  to  resist  the  force  of  the  sea. 

A  light  stone  would  be  best  adapted  for  arches,  while  heavy 
stones  would  add  to  the  stability  of  retaining  walls. 

Appearanoe. — ^The  appearance  of  stone  is  often  a  matter  of 
importance,  especially  in  Uie  face  work  of  conspicuous  buildings. 

In  order  that  the  appearance  may  be  preserved,  a  good  weather- 
ing stone  should  of  course  be  selected,  free  from  Saws,  clayholes, 
etc. 

All  varieties  containing  much  iron  should  be  rejected,  or  tiiey 
will  be  liable  to  disfigurement  from  unsightly  rust  stains  caused 
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by  the  oxidatioB  of  the  iron  under  th«  inflneDce  of  tlie  atmo- 
sphera 

Stones  of  blotched  or  mottled  colour  should  be  regarded  with 
snspicioiL  There  is  probably  a  want  of  uniformity  in  their  che- 
mical composition,  which  may  lead  to  uneq[ual  weathering  (see 
p.  6). 

FoflUioii  in  Qoany. — In  order  to  obtain  the  best  stone  that  a 

Monld. 

Cla]'  and  ahinglj  mmttor ;  dS>ri»  of  Purbeck 

Slaty  beds  of  stone. 

Baoon  tier,  with  layen  of  stone. 


Cap  risiiig. 

Top  c^  8  or  10  feet  thick. 


Scnllcap. 

BoMch  (true),  3  or  S  feet  thick. 

WMtbed,  8  to  10  feet  thick. 

Cnrfi  fliutf. 

Chuf  and  Basebed  nmch. 

Baaebed  stone,  6  or  6  feet  thick. 

Flat  Waior  flinty  tien. 
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quarry  can  famish,  it  is  often  important  that  it  should  be  taken 
.  from  a  particular  stratum. 

It  frequently  occurs  that  in  the  same  quarry  some  beds  ore 
good,  some  inferior,  and  others  almost  utterly  worthless  for  build- 
ing purposes,  though  they  may  all  be  very  similar  in  appear-* 
ance. 

To  take  Portland  stone  as  an  exampla  In  the  Portland  quar- 
ries there  are  four  distinct  layers  of  building  stona 

Fig.  I  is  a  section  showing  approximately  how  the  strata  in  a 
Portland  quarry  generally  occur. 

Working  downwards,  the  first  bed  of  useful  stone  that  is 
reached  is  the  True  or  Whiibed  Boadi — ^a  conglomerate  of  fossils 
which  withstands  the  weather  capitally.  Attached  to  the  Boouh, 
and  immediately  below  it,  is  a  thick  layer  of  TVhitbed — a  fine  even- 
grained  stone,  one  of  the  best  and  most  durable  building  stones  in 
the  country ;  then,  passing  a  layer  of  rubbish,  the  Bastard-Bocuih^ 
Kerf,  or  Curf  is  reached,  and  attached  to  it  is  a  substantial  layer 
of  Basebed,' 

The  Bastard'JRoach  or  Basebed-BocuJi  and  the  Basebed  are  stones 
very  similar  in  appearance  to  the  True  Boadv  and  Whiibed;  but 
they  do  not  weather  well,  and  are  therefore  not  fitted  for  out- 
door work. 

Though  these  strata  are  so  different  in  characteristics,  the  good 
stone  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  other  even  by  the 
most  practised  eye. 

Similar  peculiarities  exist  in  other  quarries. 

It  is  therefore  most  important  to  specify  that  stone  from  any 
particular  quarry  should  be  firom  the  best  beds,  and  then  to  have 
it  selected  for  the  work  in  the  qwirry  by  some  experienced  and 
trustworthy  man. 

The  want  of  this  precaution  led  to  the  use  of  inferior  stone 
(though  from  very  carefully  chosen  and  good  quarries)  in  the 
Houses  of  Parliament 

Seasoning. — ^Nearly  all  stone  is  the  better  for  being  seasoned 
by  exposure  to  the  air  before  use. 

This  seasoning  gets  rid  of  the  moisture,  sometimes  called 
''  quarry  sap,"  which  is  to  be  found  in  all  stone  when  freshly 
quarried.^ 

^  In  hot  climates  it  is  sometimes  an  advantage  to  retain  the  quarry  sap,  for  (1) 
it  makes  the  stone  easier  to  cat,  and  (2)  it  prevents  the  moisture  from  being  sucked 
out  of  the  mortar. 
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Unless  this  moisture  is  allowed  to  diy  out  before  the  'stone  is 
used,  it  is  acted  upon  by  frost,  and  thus  the  stone,  especially  if  it 
be  one  of  the  softer  varieties,  is  cracked,  or,  sometimes,  disinte- 
grated. 

The  drying  process  should  take  place  gradually.  If  heat  is 
applied  too  quickly,  a  crust  is  formed  on  the  surface,  while  the 
interior  remains  damp,  and  subject  to  the  attacks  of  frost. 

Some  stones  (see  p.  69)  which  are  comparatively  soft  when 
quarried,  acquire  a  hard  surface  upon  exposure  to  the  air. 

Katoral  Beds. — ^All  stones  in  walls,  but  especially  those  that 
are  of  a  laminated  structure,  should  be  placed  *'  on  tiheir  natural 
bed,** — ^that  is,  either  in  the  same  position  in  which  they  were 
crigifuMy  deposited  in  the  quarry,  or  turned  upside  down,  so  that 
the  layers  are  parallel  to  their  original  position,  but  inverted.  If 
they  are  placed  with  the  layers  parallel  to  the  face  of  the  wall,  the 
effect  of  the  wet  and  frost  will  be  to  scale  off  the  face  layer  by 
layer,  and  the  stone  will  be  rapidly  destroyed. 

In  arches,  such  stones  shoidd  be  plcM^ed  with  the  natural  bed 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  right  angles  to  the  thrust  upon  the  stone, 
— ^that  is,  with  the  ''grain'"  or  laminae  parallel  to  the  centre  lines 
of  the  arch  stones,  and  perpendicular  to  the  face  of  the  arch. 

In  cornices  with  undercut  mouldings  the  natural  bed  is  placed 
vertically  and  at  right  angles  to  the  face,  for  if  placed  horizon- 
tally, layers  of  the  overhanging  portion  would  be  liable  to  drop  off. 
There  are,  in  elaborate  work,  other  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  beds  are  sometimes  tilted  by 
upheaval  subsequent  to  their  deposition,  and  that  it  is  the  original 
position  in  which  the  stone  was  deposited  that  must  be  ascer- 
tained. 

The  natural  bed  is  easily  seen  in  some  descriptions  of  stone  by 
the  position  of  imbedded  shells,  which  were  of  course  originally 
deposited  horizontally.  In  others  it  can  only  be  traced  by  thin 
streaks  of  v^etable  matter,  or  by  traces  of  laminae,  which  gener- 
alfy  show  out  more  distictly  if  the  stone  is  wetted. 

In  other  cases,  again,  the  stone  shows  no  signs  of  stratification, 
and  the  natural  bed  cannot  be  detected  by  the  eye. 

A  good  mason  can,  however,  generally  tell  the  natural  bed  of 
the  stone  by  the  '' feel"  of  the  grain  in  working  the  surface. 

A  stone  placed  upon  its  proper  natural  bed  is  able  to  bear  a 
much  greater  compression  than  if  the  laminse  are  at  right  angles 
to  the  bed  joints. 
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Sir  William  Fairbaim  found  by  experiment  that  stones  placed 
with  their  strata  vertical  bore  only  ^  the  crushing  stress  whicli 
was  undergone  by  similar  stones  on  their  natural  bed.^ 

Agents  which  destroy  Stones. — ^The  two  principal  classes  of 
agents  which  destroy  stone  have  already  been  described. 

They  are — Chemical  agents,  consisting  of  acids,  etc.,  in  tlie 
atmosphere;  and  Mechanical  agents,  such  as  wind,  dust,  rain, 
frost,  running  water,  force  of  the  sea,  etc. 

There  are  other  enemies  to  the  durability  of  stones,  which  may- 
just  be  glanced  at,  viz. — 

Lichens. 

Worms  or  Molluscs. 

* 

LiCHBNS. — In  the  country  lichens  and  other  vegetable  substances  collect 
and  grow  upon  the  faces  of  stones. 

These  are  in  many  cases  a  protection  from  the  weather,  and  tend  to  increase 
the  durability  of  the  stone. 

In  the  case  of  limestones,  however,  the  lichens  sometimes  do  more  harm 
than  good,  for  they  give  out  carbonic  acid,  which  is  dissolyed  in  rain  water, 
and  then  attacks  the  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  stone. 

Molluscs. — The  PhoUu  dactylus  is  a  boring  mollusc  found  in  sea  water, 
which  attacks  limestone,  hard  and  soli  aigUlaceous  shales,  day,  and  sandstones. 
It  also  attacks  wood,  but  granite  has  been  found  to  resist  it  successfolly. 

These  animals  make  a  number  of  vertical  holes  dose  together,  so  that  they 
weaken  and  eventually  destroy  the  stone. 

By  some  it  is  supposed  that  they  secrete  a  corrosive  juice,'  which  dissolves 
the  stone  ;  others  consider  that  the  boring  is  mechanically  done  by  the  tough 
front  of  the  shell  coveting  the  Pholas.^  These  animals  are  generally  small, 
but  sometimes  attain  a  length  of  five  inches — ^the  softer  the  rock  the  bigger 
they  become.  The  shale  beds,  on  which  was  founded  the  quay  wall  at  Kirk- 
caldy, were  so  perforated  by  Pholades  that  they  crashed  under  the  superin- 
cumbent pressure,  and  a  settlement  resulted.^ 

The  most  notable  instance  of  injury  done  by  Pholades  is  at  Plymouth  break- 
water, where,  in  consequence  of  their  attacks,  the  limestone  blocks  had  to  be 
replaced  by  granite.* 

The  SaxiMva  is  another  small  mollusc,  found  in  the  crevices  of  locks  and 
corals,  or  bnrrowing  in  limestone,  the  holes  being  sometimes  six  inches  deep. 
It  has  been  known  to  bore  the  cement  stone  (day-ironstone)  at  Harwich, 
the  EentiBh  Bag  at  Folkestone,  and  the  Portland  stone  used  at  Plymouth 
Breakwater. 


^  Rankine,  Ciml  Engineering. 
'  Hartwig*8  T?u  Sea  and  Us  Living  Wonders. 
•  Woodward's  RectnJt  and  Fossil  Shells. 
*  Stevenson  On  Harbours. 
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EXAMINATION  OF  STONR 

Speaking  generally,  in  comparing  stones  of  the  same  class,  the 
least  porous,  most  dense,  and  strongest,  will  be  the  most  durable 
in  atmospheres  which  have  no  special  tendency  to  attack  the  con- 
stituents of  the  stone. 

Vraotnreif — A  recent  fracture,  when  examined  through  a  x>owerful  mag- 
nifying glaaiy  should  be  blight,  dean,  and  aharp,  with  the  grains  well  cemented 
together.     A  dnU,  earthy  appearance  betokens  a  atone  likely  to  decay. 

Tests. — ^In  examining  a  8t<me  it  may  be  subjected  to  various  tests,  some  of 
which  afford  a  certain  amount  of  information  as  to  its  characteristics. 

RetiMiance  to  Onuhing, — ^The  strength  of  the  stone  as  regards  resisting  oom- 
preasioii  may  be  ascertained  by  crushing  specimens  of  suitable  form  (see 
pp.  80,  81). 

Thia  is  not  a  very  important  test,  for  the  reasons  given  at  page  6,  but  some 
authoritiea  consider  that  it  affords  an  idea  of  the  powers  of  the  stone  with 
regard  to  resisting  frost 

Ahwofrptumi — ^A  more  important  guide  to  the  relative  qualities  of  different 
stones  ia  obtained  by  immerring  them  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  noting  the 
weight  of  water  they  absorb.  The  best  stones,  as  a  rule,  ahsorb  the  smallest 
amount  of  water. 

The  Table  at  p.  83  shows  the  amount  of  water  absorbed  in  twenty-four 
boon  by  aeveial  of  the  most  important  English  stones,  some  known  to  he 
durable,  and  others  the  reverse.  This  will  afford  a  useful  guide  in  judging  of 
the  quali^  cl  tmj  new  stone  after  ascertaining  its  powers  of  ahsoiption. 

BrartTs  Tef^.— -Small  pieces  of  the  stone  are  immersed  in  a  concentrated 
boiling  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's  salts),  and  then  hung  up  for  a 
few  days  in  the  air. 

The  salt  crystallises  in  the  pores  of  the  stone,  sometimes  forcing  off  bits 
from  the  coiners  and  arrises,  and  occasionally  detaching  larger  fragments. 

The  stone  is  weighed  before  and  after  submitting  it  to  the  test  The  dif- 
ference of  weight  gives  the  amount  detached  by  disintegration.  The  greater 
tins  is,  the  worse  is  the  quality  of  the  stone. 

The  action  of  the  salt  was  supposed  at  one  time  to  be  similar  to  that  of 
frost,  but  Mr,  C.  H.  Smith  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  essentially  different,  inas- 
much as  water  expands  in  the  pores  as  it  freezes,  but  the  salt  does  not  expand 
as  it  crystallises. 

Acid  Tt9t. — Simply  soaking  a  stone  for  some  days  in  dilute  solutions  oon- 
tuning  1  per  cent  of  sulphuric  add  and  of  hydrochloric  acid,  will  afford  a 
loi^  idea  as  to  whether  it  will  stand  a  town  atmosphere. 

A  drop  or  two  of  add  on  the  surface  of  the  stone  will  create  an  intense 
effervescence  if  there  is  a  large  proportion  present  of  carhonate  of  lime  or 
carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Mr.  C.  JET.  SmiA'i  Test  was  proposed  for  magnesian  limestone,  but  is  useful 
for  any  stone  in  determining  whether  it  contains  much  earthy  or  mineral 
matter  easy  of  solution. 

^  Break  off  a  few  chippings  about  the  size  of  a  shilling  with  a  chisd  and  a 
smart  hlow  from  a  hammer ;  put  them  into  a  glass  about  one-third  full  of 
clear  water ;  let  them  remain  undisturbed  at  least  half  an  hour.      The  water 
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and  specimens  together  should  then  be  agitated  by  giving  the  glass  a  circular 
motion  with  the  hand«  If  the  stone  be  highly  crystalline,  and  the  particles 
well  cemented  together^  the  water  will  remain  clear  and  transparent,  but  if 
the  specimens  contain  uncrystalUsed  earthy  powder,  the  water  will  present  a 
turbid  or  milky  appearance  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  loose  matter  con- 
tained in  the  stone.  The  stone  should  be  damp,  almost  wet,  when  the  frag- 
ments are  chipped  oSy 

Practical  Way  of  ascertaining  Weaihering  QucUities.  —  The 
durability  of  a  stone  to  be  obtained  firom  an  old  established 
quarry  may  generally  be  ascertained  by  examining  buildings  in 
tiie  neighbourhood  of  the  quarry  in  which  the  stone  has  been  used. 

If  the  stone  has  good  weathering  qualities,  the  faces  of  the 
blocks,  even  in  very  old  buildings,  will  exhibit  no  signs  of  decay ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  marks  of  the  tools  with  which  they  were 
worked  should  be  distinctly  visible. 

Exposed  cMs  or  portions  of  old  quarries,  or  detached  stones 
from  the  quarry,  which  may  be  lying  dose  at  hand,  should  also 
be  examined,  to  see  how  the  stone  has  weathered. 

In  both  cases  care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  from  what 
stratum  or  bed  in  the  quarry  the  stones  have  been  obtained. 

Quarrsring. — This  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  entered  upon  in 
these  Notes. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  in  quarrying  stone  for  build- 
ing purposes  there  should  be  as  little  blasting  as  possible,  as  it 
shakes  the  stone,  besides  causing  considerable  waste. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  cut  the  blocks  so  that  they  can  be 
placed  in  the  work  for  which  they  are  intended  with  their  natural 
beds  at  right  angles  to  the  pressure  that  will  come  upon  them. 

If  this  is  not  attended  to,  the  blocks  will  be  built  in  in  a  wrong 
position,  or  great  waste  will  be  incurred  by  converting  them. 

SoientifLo  Classifioation. — The  different  kinds  of  stone  used 
for  building  and  engiaeering  works  are  sometimes  divided  into 
three  classes : — 1.  The  Siliceous.  2.  The  Argillaceous.  3.  The  Cal- 
careous ;  according  as  flint  (silica),  clay  (formerly  called  ''  aigile  "), 
or  carbonate  of  lime,^  forms  the  base  or  principal  constituent 

In  describing  the  physical  characteristics  of  stones,  for  practical 
purposes  it  will  be  better  to  classify  them  as  follows : — 

Praotloal  ClaasifLoation. — 1.  Granites  and  other  igneous  rocks. 

2.  Slates  and  Schists. 

3.  Sandstones. 

4.  Limestones. 

^  Oaieiwn  Carbonate, 
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GRANITE  AND  OTHEE  IGNEOUS  EOCKS. 

Granite  is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  stone  of  crystalline  granular 
structure. 

Tma  or  Common  Granite. — ^There  are  seyeral  varieties  of 
stone  practically  known  as  granite^  but  true  granite  consists  of 
crystals  of  quartz  and  felspar  mixed  with  particles  of  mica. 

Camposiiion, — ^The  quartz  is  a  very  hard  glassy  substance  iu 
grey  or  colourless  amorphous  lumps,  occasionally  in  crystals. 

The  felspar  should  be  crystalline  and  lustrous,  not  earthy  in 
appearance ;  its  grains  are  of  different  shapes  and  sizes,  and  their 
colour  may  be  white,  grey,  yellowish  pink,  red,  or  reddish  brown. 
The  mica  is  in  dark  grey,  black,  brown,  flexible,  semi-transpa- 
rent glistening  scales,  which  can  easUy  be  flaked  off  with  a 
knife. 

Granite  generally  contains  more  felspar  than  quartz,  and  more 
quartz  than  mica. 

The  colour  of  the  stone  depends  upon  that  of  the  predominat- 
ing ingredient,  felspar. 

''  An  average  granite  may  be  expected  to  contain  from  two  to 
three  fifth  parts  of  crystals  of  quartz  or  crystalline  quartz ;  about 
the  same,  more  or  less,  of  felspar,  also  partly  crystalline  and  chiefly 
in  definite  crystals ;  and  the  remainder  (one-tenth  part)  of  mica. 
But  the  mica  may  form  two  or  three  tenths,  and  the  quartz  three- 
fifths  or  more,  while  the  proportion  of  the  felspar,  as  well  as  the 
particular  composition  of  the  felspar,  both  vary  extremely."^ 

The  durability  of  the  granite  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  the 
quartz  and  the  nature  of  the  felspar. 

If  the  granite  contains  a  large  proportion  of  quartz,  it  will  be 
hard  to  work ;  but,  unless  the  felspar  is  of  a  bad  description,  it  will 
weather  well. 

The  felspars  that  occur  most  commonly  in  granite  are  potash 
felspar  {orihodase)  and  a  lime  and  soda  felspar  (oligodase). 
Sometimes  both  these  varieties  are  found  in  the  same  stone. 
Of  the  two,  potash  felspar  is  more  liable  to  decay  than  the 
other.* 

Mica  is  easily  decomposed,  and  it  is  therefore  a  source  of 
weakness. 

*  Ansted's  Practical  Geology,  *  Wray. 
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If  the  mica  or  felspar  contain  an  excess  of  lime,  iron,  or  soda, 
the  granite  is  liable  to  decay. 

"  The  quantity  of  iron,  either  as  the  oxide  or  in  combination 
with  sulphur,  must  affect  the  durability  of  granite,  as  well  as  of 
all  other  stone. 

"  The  iron  can  generally  be  seen  with  a  good  glass,  and  a  very 
short  exposure  to  the  air,  especially  if  assisted  in  dry  weather  by 
artificial  watering  (better  still,  if  1  per  cent  of  nitric  acid  be  added 
to  the  water),  ought  to  expose  this. 

"The  bright  yellow  pyrites  crystallised  in  a  cubical  form 
appear  to  do  little  harm.  The  white  radiated  pyrites  (marcasite), 
on  the  contrary,  decompose  quickly. 

"  Where  the  iron  stains  are  large,  imeven,  and  dark  coloured, 
the  stone  may  fairly  be  rejected,  at  any  rate  for  outside  work. 

"  When  the  discoloration  is  of  a  uniform  light  yellow,  it  is 
probable  that  little  injury  will  be  done  to  the  stone  in  a  moderate 
time,  and  unless  appearance  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  such 
granite  would  not  be  rejected. 

''In  the  red  granites,  the  discoloration  from  iron  does  not 
show  so  easily,  but  still  sufficiently  to  guide  the  engineer  if  bad 
enough  to  cause  rejection."  ^ 

The  quality  of  granite  for  building  purposes  depends  upon 
its  durability,  and  upon  the  size  of  the  grains.  The  smaller  these 
are,  the  better  can  the  granite  be  worked,  and  the  more  evenly 
will  it  wear. 

'*  In  using  granite  for  ornamental  purposes,  the  coarser-grained 
stones  should  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  eye,  the  finer- 
grained  stones  where  they  can  be  easily  inspected.  Without 
attention  to  this  point,  very  little  better  effect  is  produced  than 
by  a  stone  of  uniform  colour."  ^ 

Syenite  and  Syenitio  Qranite  are  generally  ^eluded  by  the 
engineer  and  builder  under  the  general  term  granite. 

Trvs  Syenite  consists  of  crystals  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  horn- 
blende, the  latter  constituent  taking  the  place  of  mica  in  ordi- 
nary granite.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  granite  of  Syene,  in 
Ijpper  Egypt,  though  it  has  been  shown  that  the  latter  is  really 
a  syenitic  granite  of  the  composition  mentioned  below. 

Syenitic  Granite  consists  of  quartz,  felspar,  mica,  and  horn- 
blende, the  last-named  constituent  being  added  to  those  of  ordi- 
nary granite. 

1  Wray. 
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CharcuUristies. — The  syenites  and  syenitic  granites  are  genera- 
ally  of  darker  colour  than  ordinary  granite^  caused  by  the  grains 
of  hornblende. 

''The  syenitic  granites  are  on  the  whole  tougher  and  more 
compact  than  the  ordinary  granites^  take  on  a  fine  polish,  and  are 
exceedu^ly  durable. 

^  They  occur  less  abundantly  in  nature ;  but  their  rarer  use 
most  frequently  arisee  from  the  darker  tints  imparted  to  them  by 
the  hornblende."  ^ 

The  following  varieties  of  granite  may  be  briefly  noticed, 
though  they  are  of  no  great  importance  in  connection  with  build- 
ing and  engineering  works : — 

Taloose  Granite  contains,  in  addition  to  the  ingredients  of  common 
granite,  toZe,  a  material  which  scales  off  in  thin  flakes,  having  a  whitish 
colour  and  imctnous  feel. 

Such  granites  are  said  not  to  weather  welL 

Chlobitic  Granite  contains  chlorite,  an  olive-green  mineral,  generally 
granulary  and  of  a  pearly  lustre. 

ScHORLACEOus  Granits  Contains  pieces  of  tclwrly ''  a  black,  hard,  brittle, 
mineral  crystalHsed  in  masses  or  long  crystals,  sometimes  columnar,  and 
radiating  from  a  centre."  ' 

Graphic  Granite  is  composed  of  long  parallel  prisms  of  quartz  and 
felspar,  the  ends  of  which  when  broken  across  look  like  the  letters  of  cunei- 
form inscriptions. 

This  granite  contains  very  little  mica,  and  is  not  much  used  for  building 
purposes. 

PoRPHTRinc  Granite  is  the  name  given  to  those  varieties  in  which  large, 
distinct,  independent  crystals  of  felspar  occur  at  random  interspersed  through 
the  mass. 

These  crystals  are  sometimes  called  '^  horse's  teeth." 

Quarrying  and  Dressing. — Granite  is  quarried  either  by 
wedging  or  by  blasting.  The  former  process  is  generally  re- 
senred  for  large  blocks,  and  the  latter  for  smaller  pieces  and  road- 
metaL 

It  is  better  to  have  the  blocks  cut  to  the  desired  forms  in  the 
quarries ;  first  because  it  is  easier  to  square  and  dress  the  stone 
while  it  contains  the  moisture  of  the  ground  or  '*  quarry-sap ; " 
dso  because  the  local  men,  being  accustomed  to  the  stone,  are 
able  to  dress  it  better  and  more  economically,  and  part  of  the 
work  can  be  done  by  machinery,  generally  to  be  found  at  the 
principal  quarries.  Moreover,  the  bulk  of  the  stones  being 
reduced  by  dressing,  the  cost  of  carriage  is  saved,  without  much 

^  Page's  Practical  Oeology.  '  Wray  On  Stone. 
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danger  of  iujaring  the  arrises  in  transit^  as  the  stone  is  veiy 
hard 

UflOB  to  which  Granite  la  applied. — Granite  is  nsed  chiefly 
for  heavy  engineering  works,  snch  as  bridges,  piers,  docks,  light- 
houses, and  breakwaters,  where  weight  and  durability  are  re- 
quired. It  is  also  used  especially  for  parts  of  structures  ex- 
posed to  blows  or  continued  wear,  such  as  copings  of  docks^ 
paving,  etc.     The  harder  varieties  make  capital  road  metaL 

In  a  granite  neighbourhood  the  stone  is  used  for  ordinary 
buildings ;  but  it  is  generally  too  expensive  in  first  cost,  trans- 
port, and  working,  and  is  therefore  reserved  for  ornamental  fea- 
tures, such  as  polished  columns,  pilasters,  heavy  plinths,  etc. 

The  granular  structure  and  extreme  hardness  of  granite  render 
it  ill  adapted  for  fine  carving,  and  its  surface  is  entirely  destroyed 
by  the  effects  of  fire. 

Varieties  in  Common  Use. — Granite  £9  fonnd  in  Aberdeenshire,  Eirk- 
cudbrightBhire,  Argyleshire,  and  the  Islands  of  Moll  and  Arran.  Also 
in  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  Leicestershire,  Cumberland,  and  the  islands  of 
Quemsey  and  Jersey.  The  Irish  granites  occur  chiefly  in  the  comities  of 
Wicklow,  Wexford,  Donegal,  and  Down. 

The  Scotch  GRANrrKS,  espedaUy  those  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Aher- 
deeuy  are  most  esteemed  for  beauty  and  for  durable  qualities. 

Tlie  best  known  varieties  of  Scotch  granites  are  those  from  Peterhead^ 
EuMslaWf  Stirling  HiU,  DaJbeaUie,  Bom  of  MuU,  Kminay^  Kintteary,  etc 

The  Cornish  and  DBVONSHnue  granites,  sometimes  called  moorstones, 
have  not  so  high  a  character.  They  contain  a  large  proportion  of  felspar, 
which  in  some  cases  weathers  very  badly.  The  potash  felspar  of  these 
granites,  when  decomposed,  turns  into  £[aolin  or  porcelain  clay. 

The  Lbicbbtershirb  GRANrrss  are,  generally  speaking,  syenites — veiy  hard 
and  tough,  di£Scult  to  dress,  and  therefore  not  much  used  for  building  pur- 
poses.    They  are  well  adapted  for  paving  sets,  and  make  capital  road-metal. 

GuBRNSVT  Granitb  IS  also  syenitic.  It  is  a  good  weathering  stone,  very 
hard,  durable,  used  for  paving  purposes,  but  rather  apt  to  become  slippery. 

The  Irish  Granites  are  very  numerous.  Grey  varieties  are  obtained 
from  Wicklow  and  Dublin.  Those  of  a  reddish  tint  from  Galway.  Several 
colours  and  varieties  from  Carlow.     Newry  supplies  a  greenish  syenite.^ 

^  Wilkinson's  PracHcal  Qeoilogy  (nf  IrdaneL 


The  followmg  Table  gives  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal 
Gkanite  Quabbies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland : — 
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Igneous  Books  other  than  Granite. — There  are  several  rocks 
which  more  or  less  resemble  the  granite  in  their  characteristics^ 
and  are  generally  associated  with  it  in  the  classification  of  build- 
ing stones. 

These  rocks  are,  however,  seldom  used  for  building  or  engi- 
neering works,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
place  where  they  are  found. 

The  Porphyries  **  generally  occur  as  dykes  and  eraptive  masses  intersecting 
the  older  schists  and  slabs,  and  are  usually  much  fissured  and  jointed,  and 
for  this  reason  incapable  of  being  raised  in  massiye  monolillis  like  the 
granite"^ 

There  are  two  principal  varieties  found  in  Great  Britain.  Each  consistB  of 
a  general  mass  or  base,  through  which  are  scattered  crystals  varying  in  size 
from  small  grains  to  f  inch  in  length.  The  stone  breaks  with  a  smooth 
surface  and  conchoidal  fracture. 

FeltUme  Porphyry  consists  of  a  base,  which  is  an  intimate  mixture  of 
quartz  and  orthoclase,  known  as  FeldUj  with  independent  crystals  of  fel- 
spar. 

QtuirUiferous  Porphyry  has  a  base  consisting  of  a  granular  crystalline  com- 
pound of  quartz  and  felspar,  with  individual  ciystals  of  fekpar  and  quartz. 

Characteristics. — *^  Both  varieties  appear  in  many  tints — ^red,  flesh-coloured, 
fawn-coloured,  black,  bluish-black,  and  bluish-green  ;  and  both  varieties  may 
contain,  in  subordinate  quantities,  other  crystals  than  those  enumerated 
above.* 

"Incapable  of  being  raised  in  laxge  blocks,  they  are  polished  only  for 
minor  ornaments ;  their  principal  use  in  Kitain  being  for  causeway-stones 
and  road  metal,  for  which  their  hardness  and  toughness  render  them  specially 
suitable. 

"  Though  chiefly  used  for  road  material,  in  some  districts  they  are  em- 
ployed in  the  building  of  country  mansions,  farm  sheds,  and  walls  ;  and  when 
properly  dressed  and  coursed  mi^e  a  very  fair  structure  (especially  the  fawn- 
coloured  sorts),  and  are  perfectly  indestructible.''* 

Some  of  the  darker  varieties  are  too  sombre  for  building  purposes,  except 
when  used  for  ornamental  purposes  to  relieve  surfaces  of  lighter  stone. 

Elvan  (a  term  originally  peculiar  to  Cornwall  and  Devon)  is  found  in 
dykes  or  veins  traversing  the  granite  or  slate  ;  the  dykes  varying  in  width 
from  a  few  feet  to  300  or  400. 

It  usually  differs  from  granite  in  the  absence  of  mica  and  in  the  fineness 
of  its  grain.     It  sometimes  contains  schist, 

'*  It  is  much  used  as  a  building  stone  in  Cornwall,  and  is  found  to  be  very 
durable."  « 

Stone  locally  known  as  Elvan  is  also  met  with  in  County  Wexford. 

Qneiss  is  composed  of  the  same  constituents  as  granite,  but  the  mica  is 
more  in  layers,  and  the  rock  has  therefore  a  stratified  appearance. 

The  rock  splits  along  the  layers  with  facility,  and  breaks  out  in  slabs  from 
a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness.  ' 

*  Pagp.  «  Wray. 
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It  is  Qfled  both  as  a  bnilding  material  in  the  bodies  of  walls  (with  dressings 
of  brick,  or  more  easily  dressed  stone)  and  for  flagging.^ 

Mica.  ScmBT,  sometimes  called  Mica  Slater  is  composed  chiefly  of  mica 
aaid  quarts  in  thin  layers :  the  mica  sometimes  appears  to  constitate  the 
whole  maasi 

Its  colonr  is  grey  or  silvery  grey,  and  it  has  a  shining  surface,  owing  to  the 
quantity  of  mica  present. 

It  breaks  out  in  thin  even  shibs,  and  the  more  compact  varieties  are  nsed 
for  flagging,  door  and  hearth  stones,  and  furnace  linings.  ^ 

HoBMBLBNDB  SoHiBT,  or  fftnTihUnde  SUtUy  is  nsnally  black,  composed 
principally  of  hornblende,  with  a  variable  quantity  of  felspar,  and  sometimes 
grains  of  quartz. 

It  resembles  mica  schist,  but  has  not  so  glistening  a  lustre,  and  seldom 
breaks  into  thin  slabs.  It  is  tougher  than  mica  schist,  and  is  an  excellent 
material  for  flagging.^ 

Tbap  BocEa — Oreensione,  also  called  Trap  or  Whinstone,  is  a 
mixtnie  of  felspar  and  hornblende. 

It  has  sometimes  a  granular  crystalline  stractnre,  and  at  other 
times  it  is  yerj  compact  without  apparent  grains. 

It  is  generally  of  a  greenish  colour,  but  varies  in  tint  from 
light-greenish  grey  to  greenish-black  or  black. 

It  is  extremely  hard  and  tough,  and  makes  capital  road 
metal — is  Teiy  often  split  up  by  joints,  so  that  it  is  well  suited 
for  paving  setts,  but  not  for  large  blocks.  Its  colour  is  too 
sombre  for  the  walls  of  houses. 

Some  of  the  stratified  varieties  are  dangerous  as  building 
stones,  being  liable  to  decomposition  on  exposure  to  the  weather, 
even  where  there  is  no  frost. 

VarietleB  in  Common  Use^ — Penmaenmawr  SUme  from  N.  Wales  is 
largely  used  throughout  the  country  for  paving  setts.  It  is  veiy  easily  split  by 
cutting  a  fine  line  with  an  axe  in  the  direction  required,  and  then  giving  the 
stone  a  few  smart  taps  with  a  hammer.* 

Bardon  Bill  Stone  from  Leicestershire  Ib  also  much  used  for  road  metal  in 
the  central  counties. 

Stone  of  this  description  is  also  found  in  Ocmwallf  near  Edinburgh,  in 
Aigyleshire,  at  Carlin  Knowu  and  other  places  in  Fifeshire,  and  also  in 
County  Wexford. 

Wkindone  is  found  in  Wigtownshire,  near  Selkirk,  in  Kincardineshire,  near 
Haddington,  near  Edinburgh,  at  Falkirk,  in  Perthshire,  Fifeshire,  Inverness- 
shire,  Boss-shire,  and  other  places  in  Scotland. 

Basalt  resembles  greenstone,  but  is  composed  of  lime  felspar, 
augite,'  olivine,  and  titano-ferrite.^ 

^  Dana  and  Wray.  '  Seddon. 

'  BUck  and  greenish-black  crystals  of  anhydrous  silicate  of  magnesia. 

*  Titanic  iron. 
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It  occurs  in  dykes  or  sheets  penetrating  or  lying  between 
older  rocks,  or  upon  the  surface,  and  is  sometimes  stratified,  some- 
times columnar. 

"  It  varies  in  colour  from  greyish  to  black.  In  the  lighter 
coloured  felspar  predominates ;  in  the  darker  iron  or  a  ferruginous 
augite."^    It  is  often  of  a  dark  green. 

This  stone  afiPords  a  great  resistance  to  crushing,  and  is 
eminently  adapted  for  paving  curbs,  etc. 

RfywUy  Rag  is  a  basalt  found  in  Staffordaliiie,  and  used  for  paving  sets, 
and  also  for  making  artificial  stone. 

This  matenal  is  found  also  in  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Antrim,  and  I^n- 
dondeiry. 

SLATES  AST)  SCHISTS. 

Clay  Slate. — ^The  ordinary  slate  used  for  roofing  and  other 
purposes  is  an  argillaceous  rock,  compact  and  fine  grained.  It 
was  originally  a  sedimentary  rock,  but  it  wiU  no  longer  divide 
along  the  planes  of  bedding,  but  splits  readily  along  planes  called 
"  planes  of  slaty  cleavage." 

This  facility  of  cleavage  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  character- 
istics that  slate  possesses,  as  it  enables  masses  to  be  split  into 
thin  sheets,  whose  surfaces  are  so  smooth  that  they  lie  close 
together,  thus  forming  a  light  and  impervious  roof  covering. 

These  planes  of  cleavage  are  caused  by  intense  lateral  pres- 
sure. 

Planes  of  cleavage  are  either  coincident  with  the  layers  of  deposit  or  lie  at 
angles  with  them.  When  they  are  in  the  same  plane,  or  nearly  so,  the  rock 
is  converted  into  slabs  for  paving ;  or  planed,  if  it  is  soft  enough,  and  made 
into  cisterns,  etc.  The  reason  that  it  cannot  be  made  into  roofing  slates  is 
that  the  lamina  of  the  bedding  and  the  lines  of  cleavage  run  into  each  other 
and  render  the  surface  rough  and  uneven. 

There  is  another  line  of  imperfect  cleavage,  which  will  yield  to  the  chiseL 
Along  this  line  the  blocks  of  slate  are  split  up  longitudinally.  It  is  along 
this  line  that  fracture  occurs  when  a  date  is  accidentally  broken.  The  split 
along  this  line  is  called  by  quarrymen  the  **  PUrryJ* 

Quarrying. — ^The  rock  is  worked  in  ''Floors,**  or  timnels  one  above 
another. 

Powder  is  used  to  detach  the  blocks,  which  are  plerried  into  widths  suit- 
able for  making  the  best-sized  slates  ;  then  split  into  thicknesses  of  about  three 
inches ;  cut  by  circular  saws  into  suitable  lengths ;  split  by  skilful  hands 
with  the  aid  of  thin  inch  chisels ;  and  squared,  eitiier  by  machineiy  or  by 
hand. 

^  Dana*8  Mineralogy. 
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» 

Cambrian  dates  are  not  aawn^  because  natural  joints  occur  at  distances 
about  equal  to  the  length  of  the  alatea    They  are  gene|ally  squared  by  hand. 

Slate  rock  becomes  more  compact  and  the  blocks  are  generally  laiger  and 
more  Taluable  the  deeper  they  are  from  the  surfiAce  ;  but  the  nde  does  not 
always  hold  good,  and  there  is  apparently  a  limit  to  it  The  blocks  are  split 
more  easDy  when  fresh  from  the  quarry. 


CHARACTEEISTICS  OF  SLATES. 

Hardnefls  and  Tougbiie08.^-A  good  slate  should  be  both  hard 
and  tough. 

K  it  is  too  soft  it  will  absorb  moisture^  the  naU  holes  will  be- 
come enlarged,  and  the  slate  will  be  I00S& 

If  it  be  brittle  it  will  fly  to  pieces  in  the  process  of  squaring 
and  holing,  or  at  any  rate  will  break  on  the  roof  if  any  one  walks 
over  it,  which  is  often  necessary  when  the  roof  is  being  repaired. 

A  good  slate  should  give  out  a  sharp  metallic  ring  when  struck 
-with  the  knuckles — ^it  should  not  splinter  under  the  slatef  s  zax 
— ahotdd  be  easily  "holed"  without  danger  of  fracture,  and 
ahould  not  be  tender  or  friable  at  the  edges. 

GoloiiT. — ^The  colour  is  not  much  guide  to  the  quality  of  a 
slate.  Some  people  think/  however,  that  the  black  varieties 
absorb  moisture,  and  decay. 

The  colours  of  slates  vary  greatly.  Those  most  firequently  met 
with  are  dark  blue,  bluish-black,  purple,  grey,  and  green. 

Bed,  and  even  cream*coloured  slates  have  been  found. 

Some  slates  are  marked  with  bands  or  patches  of  a  different 
colour — e.g,,  dark  purple  slates  often  have  large  spots  of  light 
green  upon  them.     These  are  generally  considered  not  to  injure  ' 
the  durability  of  the  slate,  but  they  lower  its  quality  by  spoiling 
its  appearanca 

Absorption. — A  good  slate  should  not  absorb  water  to  any 
perceptible  extent 

The  amount  of  absorption  may  be  ascertained  by  the  test  given 
at  page  28. 

Grain. — ^A  good  slate  should  have  a  very  fine  grain. 

The  grain  of  the  rock  is  easily  seen,  and  the  slates  are  cut  so 
that  the  grain  is  in  the  direction  of  their  length,  in  order  that  if 
a  slate  breaks  when  on  the  roof  it  will  not  become  detached,  but 
will  divide  into  longitudinal  pieces,  which  will  still  be  held  by 
the  nails. 
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Veins  are  dark  marks  running  through  some  slates.  They  are 
always  objectionable,  but  particularly  when  they  run  in  the  direct 
tion  of  the  length  of  the  slate,  for  it  will  be  very  liable  to  split 
along  the  vein. 

PyriteB. — Crystals  of  iron  pyrites  are  often  found  in  slates, 
especially  in  those  &om  Scotland,  etc. 

They  are  often  considered  objectionable.  It  should,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  there  are  two  varieties  of  pyrites,  of  the  same 
chemical  composition  but  of  different  crystalline  form,  and  very 
different  in  their  resistance  to  atmospheric  influence. 

Ordinary  Iron  Pyrites,  consisting  of  yellow  brassy  crystals, 
generally  cubical,  weathers  well.  The  crystals  have  been  found 
perfectly  bright  and  firm  in  their  places  in  roofs  100  years  old, 
even  in  the  atmosphere  of  Glasgow. 

WkUe  Iron  Pyrites  (or  marcasite),  on  the  other  hand,  is  easily 
decomposed,  and  slates  containing  it*  ought  to  be  rejected.  This 
form  of  pyrites  is  generally  dull  and  wanting  in  lustre,  and  is 
therefore  not  easily  seen. 

Sises. — ^The  slates  sent  to  the  market  are  squared  in  the 
quarry — sometimes  roughly  by  hand,  sometimes  by  machinery — 
to  certain  sizes,  which  are  distinguished  by  different  names,^  as 
shown  in  the  following  Table. 

In  buying  and  selling  slates  in  this  country,  a  **  thousand ''  is 
generally  understood  to  mean  1200  or  1260. 

The  Table  shows  the  weight  and  cost  of  1200  slates  of  each 
description;  it  also  shows  the  number  of  slates  required  per 
square  (100  superficial  feet)  of  roofing,  and  the  weight  per 
square. 

*  These  names  are  used  in  the  hnilding  trade,  but  not  much  in  the  quarries. 
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The  following  Table  of  the  Different  Slates  in  nse  has  been  enlarged 
and  modified  from  one  in  Seddon's  NoUs  en  the  Building  Trades.  The 
piioea  have  been  altered  np  to  date,  and  farther  particnkrs  inserted : — 


DeMLii|iikiii. 

8iM 
Jninclwa. 

1 

Weight 
Iflt  quality 

per 

tbooMUid 

of  1100. 

S 

* 

Weight 
9d  quality 

per 

thonnnd 

of  1900. 

8 

• 

Coat 
let  quaUty 

per 

thouiand 

of  1800. 

4 

•• 

Cort 
2d  quality 

per 

thonaand 

of  1900. 

5 

«» 

Corered 
aq.  ft.  by 
M.  of  1900 
Laid  to  8" 

Slatea  re- 
quired per 

■quare. 

Laid  to  8* 

lap. 

Square 

feet 

coyered 

per  too. 

8 

SoldhyJFei^ 

£    9.  d. 

£      S.    d. 

Qaeens^  tons... 

36  X  84 

•  •a 

•  •• 

These  are  nade 

•  •* 

3300 

37 

300 

bnperials  „  ... 

36  X  24 
30  X  24 

•  •• 
... 

•  •• 
••• 

for  special 
onleiSi  twt  do 
■oc  appear  la 
pricelbkSb 

... 
... 

3300 
2700 

37 
46 

234 

Soli  6y  CmuU, 

(hot. 

Owl. 

l^pfQBBQS  •  .  •  •  •  • 

26x15 

80 

••• 

17     0  0 

... 

1446 

83 

PrincesBes 

24x14 

70 

80 

16     6  0 

11   17  6 

1226 

99 

Dacheases 

24  X  12 

60 

70 

13     0  0 

10     6  0 

1063 

116 

MuchioneflBes  . 

S2xl2 

66 

66 

11   16  0 

8  12  6 

961 

127 

Do.       small 

22x11 

60 

60 

10   16  0 

8     2  6 

870 

138 

Conntenes 

20x10 

40 

60 

9     0  0 

7  10  0 

708 

170 

VisooimteaB   ... 

18x10 

36 

46 

7     7  0 

6     0  0 

626 

192 

,    Do.       small 

18  X    9 

30 

40 

6     6  0 

6     0  0 

662 

214 

tLadies  

16x10 
16  X    8 

30 
26 

40 
30 

6     6  0 
6     0  0 

6     0  0 
3  16  0 

641 
433 

222 

278 

'•    Do.        large 

Do.       amaU 

14x12 

32i 

40 

6  10  0 

3     6  0 

660 

219 

^ 

14x10 

27i 

36 

4  16  0 

3     0  0 

262 

468 

^            n 

14  X    8 

22 

26 

3  12  6 

2   16  0 

364 

328 

^ 

14  X    7 

20 

22 

3     2  6 

2  10  0 

320 

376 

Doubles 

13x10 
13  X    7 

26 
16 

27| 
20 

4     2  6 
2  16  0 

2  17  6 
2     2  6 

416 
291 

289 
413 

1    Do,    

Smalls  

12  X    8 
12  X    6 
llx    6 
10  X    8 
10  X    6 
10  X    6 

18 
14 
12 
16 
10 
10 

20 
14 

••• 
•■  • 
••• 
••• 

2   15  0 
1     7  6 
16  6 
1    10  0 
16  0 
10  0 

2     0  0 

300 
226 
200 
233 
176 
146 

400 
634 
600 
614 
666 
823 

Da    

Do.   

Da    

\  Do. .:::::::; 

Do.    

1 

'  Qaeens  and  Rags  vary  in  size,  but  ayerage  86  X  24  inches. 

*  The  weights  giyen  in  cols.  2,  8  are  for  Portmadoc  slates.  Slates  from  Bangor 
and  Penrhyn  are  somewhat  heavier,  and  Westmoreland  slates  heavier  stilL 

**  The  prices  giyen  are  from  the  list  of  the  Oakelej  quarries  (Dec.  1877)  for  slates 
supplied  at  Portmadoc.  The  rates  vary  of  course  according  to  the  state  of  the 
market,  though  the  prices  show  the  relative  value  of  the  different  kinds. 
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Quality. — ^The  market  qualities  of  alatea  are  classed  in  the 
quarries  according  to  their  straightneas^  smoothness  of  surface,  fiedr 
even  thickness,  and  in  the  Cambrian  quarries  according  to  the 
presence  or  absence  of  discoloration. 

Slates  are  generally  divided  into  1st  and  2d  qualities ;  in  some 
cases  a  "  medium  quality  "  is  quoted. 

All  slates  for  good  work  should  be  hard,  tough,  non-absorbent^ 
of  uniform  colour,  free  from  patches,  from  veins,  iron,  cross- 
grain,  and  with  smooth  and  even  surfaces. 

Thickness, — ^The  thickness  increases  with  the  area  of  the  slate, 
and  the  rule  for  the  proportionate  thickness  varies  in  di£ferent 
quarries,  but  for  Welsh  slates  is  somewhat  as  follows : — '^ 

THICKNESS, 
lat  QwOity.      2d  QoftUty. 
Duchettes  and  Maichioneases  •        •        •        iV  inch       ^f  inch. 
Coonteflses  and  large  Ladies     .        .        <  ^    „  ^    „ 

Doubles A   „  Am 

The  best  qualities  of  Welsh  slates  generally  split  easily  into 
even  sheets  with  smooth  surfaces,  and  holding  their  thickness 
close  up  to  their  edges,  even  after  being  squared. 

Irish  and  Scotch  slates  are  often  of  very  uneven  thickness, 
being  thicker  in  the  middle  than  near  the  edges,  and  very  much 
stouter  and  more  substantial  than  Welsh  slates  of  the  same  area. 

Slates  are  sometimes  split  too  thin,  so  that  they  are  not  strong 
enough  for  roofing  purposes.  The  Ffestiniog  quarries  have  pro- 
duced (for  exhibition  as  specimens  of  perfection  of  cleavage)  skates 
5  feet  to  10  feet  long,  6  inches  to  12  inches  broad,  only  ^^  inch 
thick.* 

Tests. — ^The  following  rough  tests  are  generally  recommended, 
but  they  are  not  of  a  practical  character,  nor  can  they  be  relied 
upon.     Experience  is  required  to  judge  of  a  slate  by  the  eye. 

1.  Weigh  the  slate  carefdlly  when  dry,  steep  it  in  water  for  24  hours,  run 
the  water  o£f,  and  weigh  again — any  difference  of  weight  will  show  the 
amount  of  absorption. 

2.  Stand  the  slate  in  water  np  to  half  its  height — ^if  it  be  of  bad  quali^ 
the  water  will  rise  in  the  upper  half,  but  in  a  good  slate  no  sign  of  moistuie 
will  be  seen  above  the  water^Une.' 

3.  Breathe  on  the  date.  If  a  elajey  odour  be  ttrongfy  emitted  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  slate  will  not  **  weather."  ^ 


*Wr?y.  «Hunt.  »Gwilt.  *  Denipsey. 
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DEFFEEENT  FOEMS  OF  SLATE. 

Slate  eOabB. — Besides  the  sniall  thin  slates  used  for  roofing,  large  and 
thick  slabsy  and  even  blocks  of  slate,  are  qnairied  ont  and  used  for  many 
pnrpoees  connected  with  building  and  engineering  works. 

Slate  in  these  forms  is  particularly  useful  on  account  of  its  strength. 
"  The  strength  of  slate  1  inch  thick  is  considered  equal  to  that  of  Portland 
stone  5  inches  thick,"  ^  and  ^its  resistance'  to  shearing  is  said  to  be  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  stone."  ' 

Slate  dabs  are  easily  obtained  of  any  length  under  6  or  even  8  feet,  and 
eontaining  &om  10  to  30  superficial  feet 

Tlieir  thickness  ranges  from  1  inch  to  3  inches. 

Larger  slabs  may  be  obtained  by  paying  extra.  The  Exhibition  of  1862 
contained  one  sent  by  the  Llangollen  Slate  Company  which  measured 
20  X  10  feet,  and  weighed  4^  tons  ;  also  several  from  the  Ffestiniog  quarries 
of  the  Welsh  Slate  Company  averaging  14  feet  by  7  or  8  feet' 

They  may  be  procured  either  self-faced — that  is,  as  they  are  split  from  the 
blocks-— rough  sawn,  quarry  planed,  or  polished. 

The  edges  are  sawn  square,  plan^  filed,  or  rounded. 

Such  slabs  may  be  fitted  with  great  accuracy,  and  are  used  for  cisterns, 
urinab,  troughs,  mantelpieces,  baths,  window  and  dooi^sills,  skirtings,  floor- 
ing, wine-bins,  steps,  landings,  etc. 

Slate  BlodkSy  containing  as  much  as  2  or  3  cubic  feet,  can  easily  be 
obtained. 

Li  Wales  and  other  slate  districts  they  are  sometimes  used  for  the  walls  of 
buildings,  and  slate  in  scantlings  is  substituted  for  much  of  the  wood  work, 
€,g^  in  door  and  window  frames. 

Slate  is  also  sent  out  from  the  quarries  in  the  form  of  steps,  sills,  etc. 

The  same  material  is  used  for  making  ridge  rolls  of  different  patterns  for 
roofi,  dowels  for  heavy  masoniy,  etc  etc. 

"Bnamelled  Slate  is  prepared  by  painting  slate  slabs,  baking  them,  colour- 
ing to  pattern,  covering  them  with  a  coating  of  enamel,  rebaked  and  rubbed 
down  several  times  alternately,  and  then  polished. 

It  is  often  made  to  represent  different  varieties  of  marble,  and  is  much  in 
request  for  chimney-pieces  and  other  purposes  for  which  marble  is  used,  also 
for  sanitary  purposes. 

Varieties  in  use. — ^There  are  many  slate  quarries  throughout 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  on  the  Continent^  also  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States. 

Some  American  slates  have  been  imported  during  late  years, 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  slates  used  for  building  are  from  home 
quarries. 

Wei£H  Slatbs. — ^The  finest  slates  found  in  the  United  Kingdom  come 
from  Wales. 

»  Papworth,  657.  •  Wray, 

'  Hunt's  Handbook,  ExhihUion  1862. 
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The  slates  from  the  Silurian  foimationB  of  Meiionethflhire,  Montgomezy- 
shire,  etc,  are  generally  of  a  bine  or  grey  colour,  and  of  beaatifol  cleavage, 
splitting  very  thin,  and  sawn  sqnaie  by  machinery.  The  best-known  qaanies 
are  those  in  the  Ffestiniog  district,  such  as  the  Oakeley  quarries  and  thoae  of 
the  Cwmorthen  and  Welsh  Slate  CompanieSb 

The  slates  of  the  CcmhrioM  formation  in  Gamarvonshire  are  of  varied 
colours — ^blue,  purple,  green,  and  dark  grey.  They  are  more  sHioeons  than 
the  Lower  Silurian  slates,  and  not  so  easily  cleared.  They  are  therefoie 
thicker  and  heavier,  but  they  are  very  hard  and  ring  well  when  struck. 
Their  edges  are  not  sawn,  for  the  reasons  given  above.  The  best-known 
quarries  are  those  of  Bangor,  Dinorwig,  and  Penrhyn. 

Many  of  the  quarries  produce  also  slabs  of  first  rate  quality. 

English  Slatks  are  generally  thicker  and  coarser  thim  those  from  Wales — 
hard,  tough,  and  very  durable.  The  best  known  are  the  green  slates  from 
Westmoreland,  and  the  dabs  from  Delabole  in  OomwalL 

Scotch  Slatbs  are  also  thick  and  coarse,  and  generally  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  iron  pyrites,  which,  however,  does  not  interfere  with  their  good 
weathering  qualities. 

The  bert  known  quarries  are  those  of  Ballachulish,  Easdale,  and  Cullipool. 
They  are  generally  blue. 

Irish  Slatbs. — ^ICany  of  the  best  qualities  resemble  the  Welsh  varieties, 
others  are  thicker  and  coarser. 

Among  the  best  known  Irish  roofing  slates  are  those  from  Eillaloe,  or  from 
the  county  Kilkenny.  Slabs  of  a  high  quality  are  exported  from  Valencia,  in 
county  Kerry. 
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TABLE  OP  SLATE  QUARRIES. 


QUABBT. 

NKARBBTPOBT 
OB  STATION. 

OOUJNTT. 

NATUBB  OF  SLATE 
AND  BBMABKS. 

Wttlflh  Slttfcea. 

Bavqor      Botal 

8LATB  Co. 

Bangor    . 

Camaryonshire    . 

Pniple  roofing  dstes  tnd  slabs. 

BlAICHQOOH, 

AmsRiJinxKET, 

Gaswebh,  and 

. 

other  Qoftiries  . 

Machynlleth    . 

Montgomeryshire 

Blue          do.             do. 

Cambrian  Slats  Ca 

Llangollen 

Denbighshire 

Blue           do.             do. 

Ciiownr 

Camanron 
Ffestiniog    and 

Camaryonshire    . 

Blue,  pntple,  and  spotted  do.  do. 

UWMOBTHBK 

SukTS  Oa 

Portmadoc    . 

Merionethshire    . 

Blue  loollDg  sktes  and  slabs. 

DnoKWio  . 

Port  Dinorwic  . 

Camaryonshire    . 

Bine,  pntple,  sad  grsen  do.  do. 

DiFHWTS  CaSSON 

Dnffwys  . 

Bloe  and  grey  roofing  do.  do. 

DOBOTHSA   . 

Camanron 

Camaryonshire    . 

Pato  green,  blue,  and  red,  da  do. 

FrBflTINIOO  WXLBH 

Ffestiniog    and 

Slats  Ca 

Portmadoc    . 

Bine  roofing  slates  and  slabs. 

Tjj^itfais  Botal 

Slats  Ca 

Bangor     . 

Camaryonshire    . 

Green  and  blue  roofing  slates.     - 

Llaxoollen 

^ 

Slats  Ca 
Llbchwsdd      or 

Llangollen 

Denbighshire 

Remarkable  for  the  siae  of  the  slabs 
produced. 

Gbxatbs 

Rhiwhryirdir    . 

Merionethshire    . 

HASKOyFBBK 

DnfPvrys   . 

Do. 

Do.                   do. 

Oakslet    . 

Ffestiniog    and 

Oakslet    . 

Portmadoc    . 
Bhiwbiyffdir    . 

Do. 
Do. 

Blue  roofing  slates  and  slabs. 
Do.             do. 

PSNBHTN     . 

Bangor 

Camaryonshire    • 

Boofing  slates  and  slabs ;  generally 
blue  or  purple,  some  green. 

RHiaoAir 

Ffestiniog 

Merionethshire 

Blue  and  grey  roofing  slates  and  slabs. 

Rhiwfaohko 

Penmachno 

Camaryonshire    . 

Blue  slates  and  slabs. 

RHO0TDD 

Ffestiniog 

Merionethshire 

Blue  and  grey  roofing  slates  and  slabs. 

SeToal  Quanies  . 

Corns 

Do. 

Slabs;  bluish-grey  slates. 

WHITLAirD  AbBST 

Whitland 

Caermarthenshire 

Oreen  roofing  slates. 

Xnsliah  SlatM. 

Amblbsids  . 

Windermere 

Westmoreland     . 

Oreen  roofing  slates. 

B06CA8TLB  . 

Boecastle  . 

ComwalL 

. 

BURLINGTOir 

Slats  Co. 

Ulyerstone 

Lancashire  . 

Pale  blue  roofing  slates  and  slabs. 

BvBMffTALL^  Long- 

ford • 

Tavistock 

Deyonshire  . 

Boofing  dates ;  nearly  worked  out 

Cambl 

Wadebridge      . 

ComwalL 

Cakv  . 

Plymouth 

Deyonshire  . 

Boofing  slates,  slabs. 

COMISTON     . 

Ulyerstone 

Bough  slates— flags—green  slates. 

DsLABOLB  Slats 

Ca  . 

Camelford 

Comwall     . 

Greyish-blue  slabs ;  yery  ligbt,  strong, 
and  duiable ;  also  roofing  alates,  etc 

Gboobt 

Bardon     • 

Leicestershire 

Boofing  slate. 

KntBT  Ieslbth  . 

Ulyerstone 

Lancashire  • 

Da 

Lahodalb  . 

Windermere 

Westmoreland 

Green  roofing  sktes. 

Laxjucsston 

Laonceston 

ComwalL 

Martpobt  . 

Maryport. 

Cumberland 

Greenish  slates. 

Pbhbioca    . 

Totness    . 

Deyonshire . 

(}reen  roofing  slates ;  used  at  Royal 
Bzchange. 
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QUARRY. 


BuglHh  Slates— 

ConMniMci. 

pomphlet  • 
swithlanb 
Thbang  Crao    . 

TiLBEBTHWAITB  . 

Trbwabnet  (Tin- 
tagel  Slate  Ck>.) 

WlBCHSCOMBX 
WoODLAin) . 
TX0LMBRn)GE 


Sootoh  Slates. 

Aternshill 
Ballachuubh 

Bjekledi     . 

BiRNAM 

cullipool  . 
Dalbeattie 
Deumaburn 
Easdale     . 

foudland  . 
Gartley     . 
Glenalmoio) 
Glenshee  . 
Hoyston 
Lanrick     . 

TiTRIN 

Taniehouth 
Irish  Slates. 

ASHFORD 


Bendutp     . 
Clonakilty 
EiLLALOE       (Im- 
perial Slate  Co.) 


Knock  ROE  . 
Mealodghmobe  . 
Rathdrum  . 
Valencia  . 


YioTORiA    Slate 
Co.  . 


NEABB8T  FORT 
OB  STATION. 


Plymouth 

Barrow-on-Soar 

Windennere     . 
Coniston  .        . 

Padstow  • 
Wellington 
Newton  Abbott 
Padstow  . 


Crieff 
Fort-William 

Achray 
Dmikeld  . 

•  •  • 

Do. 

Perth 
Oban 

Huntly 
Gartley    . 
Perth 
Do. 
Forfar 
Crieff 
Forfar 
Ruthven  . 


Leap 
Cork 

Killaloe 


Carrick-on-Smr 
Do. 

Valencia  . 


COUNTY. 


Carrick-on-Sair 


DeTonshire  . 

Leicestenhire 

Westmoreland 
Lancashire  . 

Cornwall 
Somenetshire 
Deyonshue  . 
Do. 


Perthshire   . 
Argyleshire . 

Perthshire   . 
Da 

••• 
Do. 
Da 
Argyleshire . 

Aberdeenshire 

Do. 
Perthshire   . 

Da 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 
Banff  . 


Wicklow 

Cork    . 
Do. 

Tipperaiy 


Kilkenny 

Da 
Wicklow 
Kerry  . 


NATURE  OF  8I.ATB 
AND  RWMARya 


Blocks  for  building — slabs  for  par- 
iog  and  chimney-pieoes. 

Very  dnraUe  Una  slabs  and  loofiog 


Kilkenny 


Oreen  looflng  dates. 

Bereial  unall  qoarries  of  green  date. 

Roofing  slatM  and  slabs. 
Roofing  dates. 
Qieen  roofing  slates. 

Slabs  for    paying    and   cbimu^- 
pieces. 

Roofing  dates. 

Roorii— foil  of  pyzitss^weatlien 
well— daric  Uue. 

Roofing  alates. 
JDo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da 

Rox^di— fall  of  pyrites— weathen 
well— dark  blnei 

Roofing  alates. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Slab  and  Uock. 
Roofing  slates. 
Blabs  and  blocks. 
Roofing. 


Slates  resemble  those  fkom  Bangor, 
but  thicker  and  coarser. 

Dark  colour— nearly  given  oat 
Good  qoality— light  and  dorabla 

Dnll  bluish  grey.  Dorable.  Ooarser, 
thicker,  and  heavier  than  Welsh 
slates. 

Dark  blue— veins  of  felspar. 
Slates  of  fdr  quality.^ 
Slab  and  roofing. 

Light  bluish-grey  or  greenish-blno 
slates.  Slabs  and  flags  for  eizpoiV 
ation.  Thicker  and  more  uneven 
than  those  of  Killaloe.1  Blocks 
average  8  feet  6  inches  wide; 
some  6  feet  6  inches ;  6  Inchee  to 
12  inches  thick ;  length  10  to  12 
feet,  sometimes  as  mnch  as  80 
feet 


Light  green— very  good. 


*  Wilkinson. 
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Stmj^  Slates, — So  called  "elates/*  being  merely  thin  slabs  of 
stone  which  splits  into  thin  layers  along  the  planes  of  bedding, 
are  found  in  yarious  parts  of  the  country,  and  used  for  roofing 
purposes.      They  are  tilestones  rather  than  true  slates. 

Among  others  may  be  mentioned  the  Collywiston  and  Stones- 
field  "slates/*  found  in  several  quarries  of  the  oolitic  limestone 
formation,  near  Stamford  in  Northamptonshire,  and  Stow-on-the- 
Wold  in  Somersetshire. 

lliey  are  good  non-K^ndncton  of  heat,  bo  that  they  keep  a  hoiue  cool  in 
smnmer  and  warm  in  winter ;  but  they  are  very  heavy,  especially  when 
Boaked  with  wet,  and  therefore  require  rools  of  heavy  scantlings  to  support 
them. 

SERPENTINE. 

Serpentine  derives  its  name  from  the  mottled  appearance  of  its 
surface,  which  is  supposed  to  resemble  the  skin  of  a  serpent. 

ComposUion. — Pure  serpentine  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  mag- 
nesia, but  it  is  generally  found  intermixed  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
with  steatite  or  soapstone  (also  a  silicate  of  magnesia),  or  with 
diallage,  a  foliated  green  variety  of  hornblende  and  dolomite. 

Colow. — ^The  prevailing  colour  of  serpentine  is  generally  a  rich 
green  or  red,  permeated  by  veins  of  the  white  steatite. 

Some  varieties  have  a  base  of  olive-green,  with  bands  or 
blotches  of  rich  brownish-red  or  bright-red,  mixed  with  lighter 
tints,  or  olive-green,  with  steatite  veins  of  greenish-blue ;  some 
are  red,  studded  with  crystals  of  green  diallage ;  some  clouded, 
and  some  striped. 

Characteristics. — Serpentine  is  massive  or  compact  in  texture, 
not  brittle,  easily  worked,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish. 
It  is  so  soft  that  it  may  be  cut  with  a  knife. 

It  is  generally  obtained  in  blocks  firom  2  to  3  feet  long,  and 
it  has  been  found  that  "  the  size  and  solidity  of  the  blocks  in- 
crease with  their  depth  from  the  surface."^ 

Uses. — ^This  stone  is  greatly  used  in  superior  buildings  for 
decorative  purposes.  It  is,  however,  adapted  only  for  indoor 
^ork,  as  it  does  not  weather  well,  especially  in  smoky  atmo- 
spheres, for  it  is  liable  to  attack  by  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric 
acida  The  red  varieties  are  said  to  weather  better  than  those  of 
a  greenish  hue,  and  it  is  stated  that  those  varieties  especially 
which  contain  white  streaks  are  not  fit  for  external  work. 

^Hunt. 

B.  c. — in  D 
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It  is  much  used  for  indoor  work^  such  as  tables,  shafts,  pilasters, 
jambs  for  chimney-pieces,  and  ornaments  of  different  kinds. 

Varieties  in  Common  Uae. — Ekqush. — Liaard  SerpetUiney  from  the 
Lizard  promontory  in  Cornwallj  is  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  ezten- 
sively  used  in  this  country. 

There  are  three  varieties  of  this  Serpentine  to  be  found  in  the  locality. 

1.  **  The  principal  mass,  Uke  that  of  some  other  districts,  is  of  a  deep  olive- 
green,  but  this  is  variegated  by  veins  or  bands  and  blotches  of  rich  brownish- 
red  or  blood-red,  mixed  with  lighter  tints."  ^ 

^  The  best  places  for  obtaining  the  red-striped  varieties  which  we  have 
seen,  occur  at  the  Balk  near  Landewednack,  at  the  Signal  Staff  Hill  near 
Cadgwith,  at  Kennack  Cove,  and  on  Qoonhilly  Downs." 

2.  '^  A  variety,  with  an  olive-green  base,  striped  with  greenish-blue  steatite 
veins,  is  found  .  .  .  near  Trelo warren."  ' 

3.  "  An  especially  beautiful  variety  is  found  at  Maen  Midgee,  Eerith 
Sands,  in  which  the  deep  reddish-brown  base  is  studded  with  crystals  of 
diallage,  which,  when  cut  through  and  polished,  shine  beautifuUy  of  a 
metallic  green  tint  in  the  reddish  base."  * 

AngUaea, — Greenish  and  reddish  serpentines  are  found  at  Llanfechell  and 
Ceryg-mollion ;  and  a  serpentinous  marble  at  Tr^gola,  near  Llanfechell  and 
near  Holyhead. 

Scotch. — Serpentine  locks  occur  in  several  localities  in  Scotland. 

That  of  Portsoy  J  in  Banffshirey  "  is  very  rich  and  varied  in  colour.  It  passes 
from  soft  green  to  deep  red,  and  is  variegated  with  veins  of  white  steatite." 

Serpentine  is  also  found  in  the  Ochil  HUU,  Aherdeefuhiref  at  KUlin  in 
Perth^irey  and  in  the  Shetland  Isles,  where  it  forms  the  matrix  of  the 
chrome  iron  ore. 

Irish. — Connemara  (Co.  Galway)  fumishes  a  serpentine  in  laige  blocks, 
conunonly  known  as  ConrifTnara  Marble  or  ^  Irish  Oreen "  marble.  It  is  of 
two  kinds. 

The  first  is  of  a  deep  uniform  shade  of  dark- green,  but  the  other  is 
mottled,  and  made  up  of  bands  and  stripes  of  greens  of  different  shades,  in- 
terlaced with  white  streaks. 

The  principal  quarries  are  near  Ballinahtnch,  Letterfrack,  and  Clifden. 

Other  green  serpentines  are  found  at  Crohy  Head,  and  Aughadovey  in 
Donegal,  and  near  Lough  Qill  in  county  Sligo.* 

Ancibnt. — Vert  Antique  is  a  name  applied  to  many  varieties  of  green  ser- 
pentinous rock  used  by  the  ancient  Romans.  ''These  ornamental  stones, 
exported  from  the  ruins  of  buried  cities,  have  been  recut  and  polished,  and 
are  now  used  in  the  internal  decorations  of  modem  buildings."  ^  A  detailed 
description  of  the  different  varieties  will  be  found  in  Professor  Hull's  Treatise 
on  the  Building  and  Ornamental  Stones  of  Cheat  Britain  and  Foreign  Countries, 

SANDSTONES. 
Composition. — Sandstones  consist  generally  of  grains  of  quartz 

^  Hull's  Building  amd  Ornamental  Stones, 

*  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Oomtoall,  Devon^  and  Somerset,  by  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche. 

»  Hull.  *  Wray. 
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— ix,  sand — cemented  together  by  silica,  carbonate  of  lime,  car- 
bonate of  magnesia,  alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  or  by  mixtures  of 
these  substances. 

In  addition  to  the  quartz  grains  there  are  often  other  sub- 
stances, such  as  flakes  of  mica,  fragments  of  limestone,  argillaceous 
and  carbonaceous  matter,  interspersed  throughout  the  mass. 

As  the  grains  of  quartz  are  imperishable,  the  weathering 
qualities  of  the  stone  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  cementing 
substance,  and  on  its  powers  of  resistance  under  the  atmosphere 
to  which  it  is  exposed. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  grains  are  of  carbonate  of  lime,  em- 
bedded in  a  siliceous  cement ;  in  this  case  the  grains  are  the  first 
to  give  way  under  the  influence  of  the  weather. 

Colour. — Sandstones  are  found  in  great  variety  of  colour — 
white,  yellow,  grey,  greenish-grey,  light  brown,  brown,  red,  dark 
blue,  and  even  black. 

The  colour  is  generally  caused  by  the  presence  of  iron. 

Thus  carlx)nate  of  iron  ^  giyea  a  blcuBh  or  greTish  tint ;  anhydrous  seeqai- 
oxide  >  a  red  colour  ;  hydrated  sesquioxides '  give  various  tints  of  brown  or 
yellow,  sometinies  blue  and  green.  In  some  cases  the  blue  colour  is  produced 
by  very  finely  disseminated  iron  pyrites,  and  in  some  by  phosphate  of  iron. 

GlaasifLcatlon. — The  sandstones  used  for  building  are  gener- 
ally classed  as  follows,  either  practically  according  to  their  phy- 
sical characteristics,  or  scientifically  according  to  their  geological 
position  or  the  nature  of  their  constituents. 

Practical  Classification. — Liver  Rock  is  the  term  applied,  perhax>8  more  in 
Scotland  than  in  England,  to  the  best  and  most  hom(^eneous  stone  which  comes 
out  in  laige  blocks,  undivided  by  intersecting  vertical  and  horizontal  joints. 

FlagsUnies  are  those  which  have  a  good  natural  cleavage,  and  split  there- 
fore easily  into  the  thicknesses  appropriate  for  paving  of  different  kinds. 
The  easy  cleavage  is  generally  caused  by  plates  of  mica  in  the  beds. 

Tile$Ume$  are  flags  £rom  thin-bedded  sandstones.  They  are  split  into 
layers — sometimes  by  standing  them  on  their  edges  during  frost, — and  are 
much  used  in  the  North  of  England  and  in  Scotland  as  a  substitute  for  slates 
in  covering  roofs. 

freestone  w  a  term  applied  to  any  stone  that  will  work  freely  or  easily  with 
the  mallet  and  chisel — such,  for  example,  are  the  softer  sandstones,  and  some 
of  the  limestones,  including  Bath,  Caen,  Portland,  etc. 

Orits  are  coarse-grained,  strong,  hard  sandstones,  deriving  their  name  from 
the  millstone  grit  formation  in  which  they  are  found.  These  stones  are  very 
valuable  for  heavy  engineering  works,  as  they  can  be  obtained  in  large  blocks. 

SciBNTiFio  Classification. — ^The  geological  formations  from  which  the 
different  varieties  of  sandstone  are  obtained  are  shown  in  the  Tables,  pp.  39-48, 

*  Ferrous  Carbonate.  •  Ferric  Oxide.  •  Ferric  Hydrale*. 
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but  any  further  notice  of  their  claflsification  from  a  geological  point  of  view 
would  be  out  of  place  in  these  Notes.  With  regard  to  their  constitaentBy 
they  may  be  divided  into  the  following  classes  : — 

Micaceous  Sandstones  are  those  which  contain  a  veiy  large  proportion  of 
mica,  distributed  over  the  planes  of  bedding. 

CalcareoiLs  Sandstones  contain  a  large  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Felspathic  Sandstones  contain  a  large  proportion  of  felspar,  generally  pro- 
duced by  the  disintegration  of  granite  or  other  felspathic  rocks.  The  weather- 
ing qualities  of  these  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  felspar.     (See  p.  1 3.) 

Metainorphic  Sandstones  are  those  which  have  been  subjected  to  heat  They 
are  too  hard  to  work  for  building  purposes,  but  are  very  suitable  for  breaking 
into  road  metaL 

Teste. — Fracture. — The  recent  fracture  of  a  good  sandstone,  when  ex- 
amined through  a  powerful  magnifying  glass,  should  be  bright,  clean,  and 
sharp,  the  grains  well  cemented  together,  and  tolerably  uniform  in  size.  A 
dull  and  earthy  appearance  is  the  sign  of  a  stone  likely  to  decay. 

Brard^s  and  Smith*s  Tests. — A  sandstone  may  be  subjected  to  Smith's  test 
or  to  Braid's  test,  described  at  page  11. 

Weight  and  Absorption. — Recent  experiments  '^led  to  the  conclusion  that 
any  sandstone  weighing  less  than  130  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  absorbing  more  than 
5  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  water  in  24  hours,  and  effervescing  anything  but 
feebly  with  acid,  is  likely  to  be  a  second-class  stone,  as  regards  durability, 
where  there  is  frost  or  much  acid  in  the  air  ;  and  it  may  be  also  said  that  a 
first-class  sandstone  should  hardly  do  more  than  doud  the  water  with  Mr. 
Smith's  test"i 

Gbrain. — ^It  is  generally  considered  that  the  coarse-grained 
sandstones,  such  as  the  millstone  giits,  are  the  strongest  and  most 
durable.  This,  however,  seems  doubtful ;  at  any  rate,  some  of  the 
finer-grained  varieties  are  quite  strong  enough  for  any  purpose, 
and  seem  to  weather  better  than  the  others. 

**  It  appears  probable  that  for  external  purposes  the  finer-grained 
sandstones,  laid  on  their  natural  bed,  are  better  than  those  of 
coarser  grain."  ^ 

Thiokness  of  Layers. — In  selecting  sandstone  for  undercut 
work  or  for  carving,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  layers  are  thick ; 
and  it  is  of  course  important  that  stones  should  rest  in  most 
cases  (see  p.  37,  Part  I.)  on  their  natural  beds. 

Uses. — ^The  hardest  and  best  sandstones  are  used  for  import- 
ant ashlar  work ;  those  of  the  finest  and  closest  grain  for  carving ; 
rougher  qualities  for  rubble ;  the  well-bedded  varieties  for  flags.  \ 

"Some  of  the  harder  sandstones  are  used  for  sets,  and  also 
for  road  metal,  but  they  are  inferior  to  the  tougher  materials,  and 
roads  metalled  with  them  are  muddy  in  wet,  and  veiy  dusty  in 
dry  weather."  ^ 

1  Wray. 
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Srinoipal  Varieties  in  common  use. — ^A  few  of  the  best 
known  sandstones  will  now  be  described,  after  which  a  list  will 
be  given  of  some  of  the  principal  quarries  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

Bnunley  FalL — ^The  oiigiiial  stone  known  under  tbis  name  was  a  moder- 
atelj  coarBe-grained  sandstone  of  the  millstone  grit  formation,  from  Bramley, 
near  Leeds.     It  held  a  veiy  high  character  for  durability  and  strength. 

It  was  found  in  large  blocks,  and  was  specially  suited  and  used  for  heavy 
engineering  works. 

Thin  stones  of  good  quality  cannot  be  produced  from  the  best  beds  of  the 
quarries  without  great  waste.  When  therefore  such  stones  are  specified,  they 
are  sometimes  supplied  from  the  upper  beds,  which  are  of  inferior  quality.^ 

The  original  Bramley  Fall  quarries  have  long  since  been  worked  out,  but  a 
great  deal  of  similar  stone  \a  found  to  the  north  of  Leeds,  and  is  sold  under 
the  same  name. 

As  a  rule  the  stone  sold  under  this  name  has  considerable  strength  and 
durability,  but  in  some  cases  an  excess  of  grains  of  potash-felspar  makes  it 
weather  badly. 

Bramley  Fall  stone  has  been  used  for  the  most  massive  engineering  struc- 
tures in  the  country.  Its  weathering  qualities  may  be  observed  in  Eirkstall 
Abbey,  near  Leeds,  which  was  built  with  this  stone  in  the  twelfth  century. 

ITorkahire  Sandstones. — There  are  so  many  quarries  producing  stone  of 
▼eiy  sinular  quality  and  characteristics,  classed  under  this  head,  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  describe  them  in  detail. 

These  stones  come  chiefly  from  the  coal  measures  and  millstone  grit  series ; 
a  few  come  from  the  new  red  sandstone  formation. 

In  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  quarries  in  Yorkshire,  the  stone  is 
commonly  known  as  Yorkshire  stone^  but  a  great  deal  of  similar  stone  is  found 
in  the  adjacent  counties. 

Of  these  stones  the  finer  grained  are  suitable  for  building  purposes,  while 
the  grits  are  more  adapted  for  heavy  engineering  works. 

A  few  of  the  quarries  are  mentioned  in  the  Table  at  pages  39  to  48. 
There  are  several  round  about  the  principal  towns. 

The  best  flags  and  landings  come  from  near  Bradford  and  Halifax. 

Sootgate  Ash. — ^This  stone  is  produced  from  quarries  somewhat  recently 
opened  near  Harrogate.  Several  specimens  of  it  were  shown  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibition  of  1872. 

The  quarries  produce  landings  of  any  size  up  to  150  feet  superficial,  steps 
up  to  20  feet  in  length,  sets,  paving  and  building  stones. 

Some  of  the  stone  is  white,  some  of  a  light  green  tint,  and  a  bed  called  the 
ngstone  is  specially  recommended  by  the  proprietors  for  heavy  engine  bases, 
foundations,  etc. 

Forest  of  2>ean  Stone. — ^This  very  useful  stone  is  found  in  the  coal 
measures  near  Lydney  and  Ooleford  in  Gloucestershire. 

There  are  three  distinct  series  or  beds  of  considerable  thickness.  Of  these 
the  upper  series  consist  of  a  soft,  easily  worked  stone  of  various  degrees  of 
hardness.  The  second  series  k  harder  than  the  first,  and  the  third  harder 
than  the  second,  and  of  a  finer  grit  Both  the  second  and  third  series  can  be 
quarried  in  blocks  of  any  size. 

>  Mr.  Trickett  in  Building  News,  25th  Jane  1871. 
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The  fiist  and  second  series  are  of  a  grey  colour,  the  third  is  bluer.  Some 
of  the  stone  has  a  brownish  tint 

The  stone  weathers  well  if  placed  upon  its  natural  bed.  Some  used  in  the 
churches  of  Newland,  Staunton,  and  Mitcheldean,  that  has  been  exposed  400 
years,  still  retains  the  tool-marks  as  sharp  as  ever,  but  this  of  course  was  from 
the  best  quarries,  carefully  selected. 

There  are  a  great  many  quarries  in  the  hands  of  different  proprietors.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  give  their  names. 

The  stone  is  admirably  adapted  for  building,  or  for  heavy  engineering 
work  such  as  bridges  and  docks. 

Where  usecL — It  has  been  used  in  the  construction  of  Cardiff,  Newport, 
Qloucester,  and  Swansea  docks ;  Folly  Bridge,  Oxford-;  Cardiff  Castle  and 
National  Provincial  Bank,  Marlborough  ;  Cardiff  new  Barracks  ;  port  of  Uan- 
daff ;  interior  of  St.  John's  and  Exeter  Colleges  ;  Taylor  and  Randolph's 
buildings,  Oxford  ;  Eastun  Castle  and  Witley  Court,  Doncaster,  etc.  etc 

Mansfield  Stone  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  important  building 
stones  in  the  country. 

It  is  a  siliceous  dolomite  (see  p.  59),  and  is  found  near  Mansfield,  Notting- 
hamshire, in  the  Permian  system,  between  the  new  red  sandstone  and  the 
carboniferous  series. 

There  are  several  beds  found  in  the  quarries,  which  differ  considerably 
from  one  another  both  in  composition  and  texture. 

There  are,  however,  two  principal  varieties  of  the  stone  sent  into  the 
market,  the  white  and  the  red,  both  of  them  good  for  building  purposes. 

Of  these  varieties  the  red  is  considered  more  durable  than  the  white.  Both 
kinds  last  well  in  a  clear  atmosphere.  They  are  all  admirably  adapted  for 
the  finest  ashlar  work,  turned  columns,  mouldings,  carvings,  etc 

White  Mansfield. — ^There  are  several  beds  of  this  stone.  The  top  bed  of 
all  has  a  coarser  grain  than  the  others.  The  second  and  third  beds  supply  a 
very  good  fine-grained  stone,  fit  for  the  finest  ashlar  work ;  while  the  lowest 
bed  is  much  harder  than  the  others,  and  is  well  adapted  for  stairs,  paving, 
landings,  etc 

Red  Mansfield  is  more  generally  of  uniform  quality  and  appearance.  The 
scones  of  the  darkest  colour  are  considered  the  best. 

This  stone  is  quarried  by  wedges,  without  blasting.  It  is  procurable  in 
blocks  weighing  as  much  as  10  tons,  and  from  4  to  5  feet  thick. 

It  can  be  sawn  at  the  quarries  into  blocks  and  slabs,  or  turned  on  a  lathe 
into  columns  of  any  moderate  diameter. 

Where  used. — Red. — Bilton  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  flagging  of  terrace  ; 
Hyde  Park,  Albert  Memorial,  squares  of  flagging  of  terrace ;  Burlington 
House,  ashlars,  columns,  and  niches  ;  St.  Pancras  Hotel  and  Station  ;  voussoin 
of  arch  in  main  entrance,  plinth  of  hotel,  corbels,  etc 

White, — ^Town-hall,  Mansfield,  Clumber  Lodge,  etc. 

Craigleith  Stone  is  perhaps  the  most  durable  sandstone  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  consists  of  quartz  grains  united  by  a  siliceous  cement,  with 
small  plates  of  mica.  It  coittains  98  per  cent  of  silica  and  only  1  per 
cent  carbonate  of  lime.  It  is  found  near  Edinbuigb,  and  is  used  extensively 
in  that  city,  and  also  exported. 

Many  other  sandstones  of  nearly  equal  importance  to  the  above 
are  mentioned  in  the  following  Tables : — 
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LIMESTONES. 

The  term  limestone  is  applied  to  any  stone  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  which  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime ;  but  the  members  of 
the  class  differ  greatly  in  chemical  composition^  texture,  hardness, 
and  other  physical  characteristics. 

Compoaitioii. — Chalk,  Portland  stone,  marble,  and  several  other 
varieties  of  limestone,  consist  of  nearly  pure  carbonate  of  lime, 
though  they  are  very  dissimilar  in  texture,  hardness,  and  wea- 
thering qualities. 

Other  limestones,  such  as  the  dolomites,  contain  a  very  large 
pToportion  of  carbonate  of  magnesia.  Some  contain  clay,  a  Isirge 
proportion  of  which  converts  them  into  marls,  and  makes  them 
useless  for  building  purposes.  Many  limestones  contain  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  silica,  some  contain  iron,  others  bitumen. 

The  carbonate  of  lime  in  stones  of  this  class  is,  of  course, 
liable  to  attack  from  the  carbonic  acid  dissolved  in  the  moisture 
of  ordinary  air,  and  is  in  time  destroyed  by  the  more  violent  acids 
and  vapours  generally  found  in  the  atmosphere  of  large  towns. 

Teztore. — ^A  great  deal  depends  therefore  upon  the  texture  of 
the  stone. 

The  best  weathering  limestones  are  dense,  uniform,  and  homo- 
geneous in  structure  and  composition,  with  fine  even  small 
grains,  and  of  a  crystalline  texture. 

Some  limestones  consist  of  a  mass  of  fossils,  either  entire,  or 
broken  up  and  imited  by  cementing  matter.  Others  are  entirely 
made  up  of  round  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime,  generally  held 
together  by  cement  of  the  same  material     (See  p.  56.) 

The  Boyal  Commissioners  gave  a  preference  to  limestones  as  a 
class,  **  on  account  of  their  more  general  uniformity  of  tint,  their 
comparatively  homogeneous  structure,  and  the  facility  and  economy 
of  their  conversion  to  building  purposes ;"  and  of  this  class  they 
preferred  ''  those  which  are  most  crystalline." 

Many  of  the  most  easily  worked  limestones  are  very  soft  when 
first  quarried,  but  harden  upon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

"  This  is  said  to  arise  from  a  slight  decomposition  taking  place, 
which  win  remove  most  of  the  softer  particles  and  leave  the 
hardest  and  most  durable  to  act  as  a  protection  to  the  remainder."^ 
By  others  it  is  attributed  to  the  escape  of  the  "  quarry  damp." 

^  Cfuide  (o  Museum  0/ Practical  Oeoloffy,  hj  R.  Hunt,  F.B.S. 
B.  C. — ^ni  E 
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ClA88ifloation. — limestones  are  classed: — 1st,  Scientifically, 
from  a  geological  point  of  view ;  or,  2d,  Practically,  according  to 
their  physical  characteristics. 

SciBNTiFio  Classification. — ^Limestones  are  known  as  Carboniferotifl,  liiu^ 
eta,  according  to  the  formation  from  which  they  are  obtained.  These  forma- 
tions are  shown  in  the  Tables,  pp.  67  to  73,  bnt  they  need  not  be  farther 
referred  to. 

Practical  Classifioation. — ^The  terms  lAwr  rocky  Freeeione^  FloffsUnu,  aie 
applied  to  limestones  in  the  same  way  as  to  sandstones  (see  p.  35). 

The  difference  in  the  physical  characteristics  of  limestones  l^BwU  to  their 
classification  by  the  engineer  as  follows  : — 

Marbles. 

Compact  limestones. 
Granular        „ 
SheUy  „ 

Magnesian      „ 

These  will  now  be  described  in  turn. 


MAEBLES. 

Marble  is  the  name  practically  given  to  any  limestone  which 
is  hard  and  compact  enough  to  take  a  fine  polish. 

The  name  is  frequently,  however,  erroneously  applied  to  other 
stones,  such  aa  serpentine,  merely  because  they  are  capable  of 
being  polished. 

Some  marbles — such,  for  example,  as  those  from  Devonshire — 
will  retain  their  polish  indoors,  but  lose  it  when  exposed  to  the 
weather. 

Marble  is  found  in  all  great  limestone  formations.  It  con- 
sists generally  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime.  The  texture,  degree  of 
crystallisation,  hardness,  and  durability,  of  different  varieties  vaiy 
considerably. 

Marble  can  generally  be  raised  in  large  blocks.  The  hand- 
somer kinds  are  too  expensive  for  use,  except  for  chimney-pieces, 
table  slabs,  inlaid  work,  etc. 

The  less  handsome  varieties  are  used  for  building  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  quarries. 

The  appearance  of  the  ornamental  marbles  differs  greatly. 
Some  are  wholly  of  one  colour,  others  derive  their  beauty  &om  a 
mixture  of  accidental  substances — ^metallic  oxides,  etc,  which 
give  them  a  veined  or  clouded  appearance.      Others  receive  a 
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iraried  and  beautiful  ''  figure "  from  shells^  corals,  stems  of  en- 
ciiiiites,  etc,  embedded  in  them. 

TJsee. — ^Marble  is  used  in  connection  with  building  chiefly  for 
columns,  pilasters,  mantelpieces,  and  for  decoration. 

The  weight  of  marble  makes  it  suitable  for  sea-walls,  break- 
"waters,  etc.,  when  it  is  cheaply  obtainable,  but  some  varieties  are 
liable  to  the  attacks  of  boring  molluscs.     (See  p.  10.) 

In  the  absence  of  better  material  marble  may  be  used  for  road 
metal  and  paving  setts,  but  it  is  brittle  and  not  adapted  to  with- 
stand a  heavy  traffic.  Boads  made  with  it  are  greasy  in  wet 
ipv-eather  and  dusty  when  dry, 

BiiTerent  forms  of  Marble. — Ewyrvnal  and  Shdl  Marbles  are  those 
'which  derive  their  figure  from  embedded  fossils,  encrinites  (lily-shaped  plants 
"With  jointed  stems),  ox  fossils  of  oxdinaiy  shells. 

Madrepore  Marbles  are  made  up  entirely  of  fossil  corals. 

Ancient  Marbles. — ^Many  of  the  marbles  used  by  the  ancients,  and  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  shape  of  works  of  art,  are  not  now  known  in  their  natural 
state. 

Their  markings  and  tints  are  frequently  imitated  in  artificial  marbles,  and 
the  ancient  names  are  applied  to  the  imitations. 

Varieties. — ^A  good  deal  of  the  marble  used  in  this  countr} 
comes  from  the  Continent. 

Of  the  varieties  found  in  England,  the  best  known  are  those  of  various 
colours  finom  Devonshire ;  black  and  grey  marbles  from  Derbyshire ;  the 
Purbeck  marble  from  Dorsetshire  ;  Mona  Inarble  from  Anglesea. 

There  are  many  varieties  in  Scotland^  but  they  are  chiefly  used  locally, 
and  burnt  for  lima 

Ireland  supplies  marbles  of  all  colours.  Black  firom  Galway,  Kilkenny, 
and  other  counties ;  dark  grey  and  sienna  from  King's  County  ;  white  from 
Donegal ;  red  from  County  Cork.  The  so-called  Connemara  marble  is  a 
serpentine  (see  p.  34^ 
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Oompaot  Limiestone. — Campositum  and  Struchire. — Compact 
limestene  consists  of  carbonate  of  lime  either  pure  or  in  combina- 
tion with  sand  or  clay. 

It  is  generally  devoid  of  crystalline  structure^  of  a  dull  earthy 
appearance,  and  of  a  dark  blue,  grey,  black,  or  mottled  colour. 

In  some  cases,  however,  it  is  ciystalline  and  full  of  organic 
remains.     It  is  then  properly  known  as  a  ciystalline  limestone. 

Some  of  the  Carboniferous  limestones  are  of  the  compact  class, 
also  the  lias  limestone,  which  contains  a  considerable  amount  of 
clay,  and  is  used  for  making  hydraulic  lime ;  also  Kentish  Bag  from 
the  Cretaceous  system,  which  is  more  fully  described  at  page  64. 

Uses. — The  compact  limestones  are  good  for  building  purposes, 
where  their  dull  colour  and  the  difficulty  of  working  them  are  not 
objections. 

They  are  useful  for  paving  sets  and  road  metal  under  a  light 
traffic. 

They  are  chiefly  used  however  as  flux  in  blast  furnaces ;  for 
agriculture,  bleaching,  tanning,  and  other  industrial  purposes. 

WeigJU, — ^They  weigh  from  153  to  172  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  and 
absorb  very  little  water,  taking  up  generally  less  than  1  per  cent 
of  its  weight  in  twenty-four  hours. 

Oranular  Limestones. —  Coinpositwn  and  Structure.  —  These 
limestones  consist  of  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  cemented  together 
by  the  same  substance,  or  by  some  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime 
with  silica  or  alumina. 

Size  of  Grains, — They  axe  generally  found  in  the  Oolitic  (or 
eggstone)  formation.  The  grains  vary  greatly  in  size.  In  some 
cases  they  are  very  small  and  imiform,  veiy  few  being  of  a  larger 
size.  When  the  whole  of  the  grains  are  somewhat  larger  they 
constitute  what  are  called  "JRoestones"  the  structure  resembling 
that  of  the  roe  of  a  fish.  When  the  grains  are  still  larger,  as  big 
as  peas,  the  stones  are  known  as  Pisolites,  or  pea  stones. 

These  stones  nearly  all  contain  fossil  shells.  In  some  cases 
the  shelly  matter  occurs  in  larger  quantity  than  the  grains.  They 
are  then  called  skelly  granular  limestones. 

Colour. — The  colour  of  these  stones  is  very  variable,  being 
sometimes  white,  light  yellow,  light  brown,  or  cream-coloured. 

Weathering  Qiudities. — ^The  granular  limestones  are  generally 
soft  and  somewhat  absorbent  They  are  therefore  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  acid  atmospheres,  and  of  frost,  but  otherwise  are  fairly 
durable. 
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Natural  Bed. — ^This  stone  ''is  generally  obtainable  in  laige 
blocks^  and  it  is  often  difficult  when  the  stone  has  been  sawn  to 
detect  its  natural  bed.  This  may  be  sometinies  done  by  directing 
a  jet  of  water  on  the  side  of  the  block,  and  it  is  well  to  do  this 
as  it  is  of  great  importance  with  some  of  the  less  durable  sorts 
tbat  they  should  be  set  upon  their  natural  bed."  ^ 

Wei^  and  Absorption. — ^The  weight  of  this  class  of  stone  varies 
from  1 1 6  to  1 5 1  lbs.,  the  lighter  and  more  absorbent  stones  being,  as 
might  be  expected,  less  durable  than  those  of  a  more  compact  order. 
Their  absorption  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours  is  hardly  ever 
less  than  4  per  cent  of  their  weighty  whUe  it  is  sometimes  as  much 
as  12  per  cent^ 

Varieties. — This  class  affords  some  of  the  principal  building 
stones  of  this  country,  many  of  which  will  hereafter  be  described 
more  in  detail 

The  very  fine  grained  stones  may  be  represented  by  Chilmark 
(see  page  63);  those  with  larger  grains  by  Portland,  Ancaster, 
and  Painswick;  and  those  witii  large  spherical  grains  by  Ketton  and 
CasUeton ;  while  Bath  stone  has  large  egg-sluiped  grains. 

Uses. — Some  of  these  stones — such,  for  example,  as  certain 
varieties  of  Portland — are  well  adapted  for  outdoor  work ;  others 
— such  as  Bath,  Caen,  Painswick — for  internal  work,  carving,  etc.; 
while  some  of  the  harder  kinds — such  as  Seacombe,  Painswick,  and 
some  of  the  beds  of  Chilmark  and  Portiand — are  adapted  for  in- 
ternal staircases  where  there  is  not  likely  to  be  much  wear. 

SheUy  Limestone. — ^There  may  be  Baid  to  be  two  classes  of 
this  stone. 

Structure. — ^The  first  consists  almost  entirely  of  small  shells 
cemented  together,  but  shows  no  crystals  on  fracture. 
Purbeck  is  an  example  of  this  class. 

Stones  of  the  second  class  consist  chiefly  of  shells,  but  break 
with  a  highly  crystalline  fracture. 

Of  this  class  Hopton  Wood  stone  and  Nidderdale  stone  are 
examples. 

Colour. — ^This  is  given  in  the  Table,  pages  67-73. 
Uses. — Stone  of  this  class  is  chiefly  used  for  paving. 
Weighi  and  Absorption. — The  weight  of  this  class  of  stone  is 
from  about  157  to  169  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  and  its  absorption  is 
very  small,  generally  much  less  than  2  per  cent  of  its  weight. 

Iiimeetones. — Composition. — ^Magnesian  limestones 

»  Wray. 
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are  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia  in 
variable  proportions^  together  mth  a  small  quantity  of  silica^  iron, 
and  alumina. 

Many  limestones  contain  carbonate  of  magnesia^  but  those  with 
less  than  16  per  cent  do  not  come  into  the  class  now  under 
consideration. 

The  better  varieties  of  magnesian  limestone  are  those  in  which 
there  is  at  least  40  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  with  4  or 
6  per  cent  of  silica. 

When  the  magnesia  is  present  in  the  proportion  of  one  mole- 
cule of  carbonate  of  magnesia  to  one  molecule  of  carbonate  of  lime 
(i.e.  54*18  carb.  magnesia  and  45*82  ceurb.  lime),  the  stone  is 
called  a  Dolomite} 

Professor  Daniel  states  that  the  nearer  a  magnesian  limestone 
approaches  dolomite  in  composition,  the  more  durable  it  is  likely 
to  be. 

Structure. — It  is  not  merely  the  nature  of  the  constituents  or 
their  mechanical  mixture  that  gives  dolomite  its  good  qualities ; 
there  is  some  peculiarity  in  the  crystallisation  which  is  all 
important 

Mr.  C.  Smith  says,  "  In  the  formation  of  dolomite,  some  peculiar 
combination  takes  place  between  the  molecules  of  each  substance; 
they  possess  some  inherent  power,  by  which   the  invisible  or 
minutest  particles  intermix  and  unite  with  each  other  so  inti- 
mately as  to  be  inseparable  by  mechanical  means.     On  examining 
with  a  highly  magnifying  power  a  specimen  of  genuine  magnesian 
limestone,  such  as  that  of  Bolsover  Moor,  it  will  be  found  not 
composed  of  two  sorts  of  crystals,  some  formed  of  carbonate  of 
lime  others  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  but  the  entire  mass  of  stone 
IB  made  up  of  rhomboids  each  of  which  contains  both  the  earths 
homogeneously  crystallised  together.     When  this  is  the  case,  wo 
know  by  practical  observation  that  the  stone  is  extremely  durable."' 

Some  magnesian  limestones  contain  sand,  in  which  case  their 
weathering  qualities  are  greatly  injured. 

Some  are  peculiarly  subject  to  the  attacks  of  sulphuric  acid, 
which  forms  a  soluble  sulphate  of  magnesia  easily  washed  away 

Analyses, — The  following  Table  gives  analjees  of  some  of  the  prineipaZ 
magnesian  limestones.  The  red  and  white  Mansfield  contain  a  large  propor* 
lion  of  silica  and  are  generally  classed  among  the  sandstones  (see  p.  3S). 

^  After  a  French  geologist  Bolomieii,  who  was  the  first  discorerer  of  this  mineral 
in  the  A\\)s,  *  Smith's  Lithology, 
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Cols.  2  8  4  5  Arom  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 
16  7  8  Smith's  LUhology. 

9  Page's  Bconomde  Oeoiogy, 

Prinoipal  Varieties  in  common  use. — ^A  few  of  the  most  noted 
Tarieties  of  limestone  used  in  this  countiy  will  now  be  described, 
after  which,  at  p.  67,  will  be  given  a  list  of  some  of  the  principal 
quarries  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Bath  Stone  is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  extensively  used  building 
atones  in  this  countiy. 

Oeoloffical  Position, — This  stone  is  obtained  from  that  division  of  the 
Oolitic  formation  which  is  known  as  the  Great  or  Bath  Oolitic  group. 
Geologically  speaking  it  lies  below  the  Portland  stone,  being  separated  from  it 
by  the  Kimmeiidge  day,  coral  rag,  and  Oxford  clay. 

The  building  stone  lies  between  beds  of  ragstone  :  dark  veins  run  at  right 
angles  to  the  beds. 

Most  of  it  is  of  a  fine  even  grain,  composed  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime — 
sometimes  interspersed  with  shelly  fragments. 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  this  stone  contain  sand-cracks,  vents,  clay-balls,  etc. ; 
these  should  of  course  be  avoided. 

Colour. — ^The  colour  varies  from  white  to  light  cream  colour  and  yellow. 

Quarrying. — ^The  quarries  are  worked  by  tunnelling,  and  the  stone  is  pro- 
duced in  blocks  up  to  5  or  6  feet  deep,  and  weighing  as  much  as  10  or  12  tons. 

It  is  important  that  Bath  stone  should  be  quarried  in  summer  when  it  is 
freed  from  the  ground  moisture  or  quarry  sap.  If  quarried  in  winter  it  is 
very  likely  to  fall  to  pieces  with  the  first  frost. 

Seasoning  and  WecUherin^, — The  stone  is  very  soft  when  first  quarried,  but 
hardens  upon  exposure  to  the  air  (see  p.  49).  It  is  important  that  it  should 
be  placed  on,  or  parallel  to  its  natural  bed  (see  p.  9). 

The  stone  varies  greatly  in  quality  :  some  varieties  weather  badly,  while 
others  are  fit  for  external  work  in  orcUnary  atmospheres. 

Size  and  Uses. — ^As  it  is  obtainable  in  large  blocks,  and  is  easUy  worked,  it 
is  particularly  valuable  for  mouldings  and  carved  work. 

Quarries. — ^There  are  several  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  following : — 
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Box  Orotmd,' — ^Fonnd  in  beds  from  10  inclies  to  4^  feet  thick.  A  coane 
but  sound  stone,  which  weathers  well  except  in  a  smoky  atmosphere  and  by 
the  sea.  It  Ib  harder  than  Ck)mbe  Down,  but  freer  from  vents.  The  stone  is 
not  now  80  easily  worked  as  it  used  to  be. 

Combe  Down  stone  differs  in  quality  according  to  locality.  The  old  quarries 
of  this  name  are  worked  out.  A  new  quarry,  called  Lodge  Stile  Comhey  has 
been  opened,  which  is  said  to  produce  a  stone  particularly  suitable  for  expo- 
sure to  smoky  atmospheres  or  sea  air,  of  a  light  colour,  and  in  beds  from  1 
to  5  feet  thick. 

Farleigh  Down  stone  is  soft  and  very  fine  grained.  It  occurs  in  different 
beds,  from  10  inches  to  3^  feet  thick,  some  of  a  yellow,  and  others  of  a  red 
colour.  The  former  does  not  weather  well,  and  is  used  for  tracery  and 
internal  work. 

Westwood  Down  is  produced  from  a  quarry  somewhat  recently  opened,  and 
is  stated  to  be  a  very  superior  stone,  free  from  yents  and  defects,  and  pro- 
curable in  large  and  sound  blocks. 

Cor$koan  Down, — ^This  quarry  consists  of  three  principal  varieties  in  several 
beds.     The  <<  soft  scallet,"  in  beds  about  3  feet  thick,  is  found  about  90  feet 
below  the  surface.     The  stone  from  these  beds  is  of  fine  grain,  and  suitable 
for  sculpture  and  mouldings.     Next  below  is  the  "  comgrit,"  about  4  feet 
thick,  a  harder  stone,  fuU  of  little  pieces  of  flint ;  of  a  good  colour,  sound, 
and  durable,  but  unable  to  resist  frost     It  is  difficult  to  work,  but  good  for 
carrying  weight,  and  used  chiefly  for  engine  beds,  columns,  landings,  steps, 
etc.     Below  this  again  is  the  "  bottom  bed,**  an  excellent  soft  stone,  about'  4^ 
feet  thick,  but  occasionally  stained  with  blue  patches. 

Conham  Ridge  is  also  a  recent  quarry,  and  supplies  good  hard  stona  It 
was  used  for  the  face  work  and  carved  pediments  of  the  Boyal  Aquarium  at 
Westminster. 

Stoke  Ground  is  an  old  quarry  which  has  recently  been  worked  with  vigour. 
It  consists  of  one  bed  about  6^  feet  thick,  yielding  blocks  up  to  6  tons 
weight  The  stone  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  soft,  easy  to  work,  fit  for  carv- 
ing, and  when  seasoned  for  external  work. 

Portland  Stone  is  obtained  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  Oolitic  series. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  there  are  four  distinct  varieties  of 
Portland  stone  used  for  building,  of  which,  however,  three  only  are  generally 
sent  into  the  market 

The  section  of  a  quarry  given  at  page  7  is  here  reproduced  for  conveni- 
ence, but  it  will  not  be  necessary  again  to  describe  the  order  in  which  the 
different  varieties  occur. 

Beginning  at  the  top  of  the  quarry  and  working  downwards,  we  find  ^ter- 
spersed  with  cap,  flinty  tiers,  and  other  beds  useless  for  building  purposes 
four  varieties  of  stone  all  more  or  less  useful  to  the  engineer  or  builder 
These  are  True  Boach,  Whiihed,  Bastard  Roach  or  Curf,  and  BaaAed,  \ 

As  these  four  varieties  of  stone  differ  greatly  in  their  characteristics  and  in  | 

the  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  it  will  be  well  to  describe  them  / 

separately.  . 

Chemical  Composition, — The  chemical  composition  of  the  different  varieties  ] 

is  almost  the  same,  and  it  may  therefore  be  given  at  once  for  the  whole. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  made  by  Professors  Daniel  and  Wheatstone  for  the  oom- 
misaioners  who  selected  the  atone  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament : — 

SOica    ......  1-20 

Carbonate  of  lime  .  .  .95*16 

Carbonate  of  magnesia  .  .  .  1  '20 
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It  will  be  wen  that  the  atone  conauts  almort  entirely  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
"  like  moet  dnnbU  etone  has  il«  cementing  matter  in  a  solid  and  half  cryital- 
line  etate  ;  in  the  leaet  durable  atone  it  is  in  an  eatthy  and  powdery  atate."  ' 

I  Honld. 

I  CI>7  and  shingly  matter ;  d^bria  of  Parbech 


BlatybedaofsUme. 

Bacon  tier,  with  layers  of  sand. 


Cap  rising; 

Top  cap,  8  or  10  feet  thick. 

Senile^ 

BoBch  (trae),  2  or  8  feet  thick. 

Vhitbed,  6  to  10  feet  thick. 

Cnrf ;  flinty. 

Cnrf  and  Basebed  roach. 
Buebed  atone,  B  or  6  feet  thick. 

Fbt  beda  m-  flinty  tiers. 


rs  reapeeting  stone  to  be  need  in  building  the  new  Honaea 
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Roach,  or  Trw  Boaeh  as  it  is  aometimas  called,  ii  «  man  of  foemls  unit^ 
bj  a  cement  composed  of  corbooate  of  lime. 

The  stone  also  contains  a  great  number  of  cavities,  large  and  small,  being 
the  moulds  left  by  foarila  that  have  dropped  oat 

Most  of  the  fossils  aie  merely  casts,  but  is  some  cases  portions  of  the  aliell 

The  true  roach  may  be  distinguished  from  tbe  other  as  it  contains  the 

peculiar  fossil  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  known. as  the  "  Portland 

B       screw,"  which  u  never  found  in  the  bastard  roach.     This  18  an 

1  .    important  distincdon,  aa  the  true  nutch  weathers  far  better 

B- 1    than  the  bastard  roacL 

*E^        True  roach  is  one  of  the  best  stones  that  can  be  oaed  for 
^9    heavy  ei^iineering  works. 

-£  It  is  remarkably  tough  and  strong,  weathers  odniitKbly,  and 
S  !  resists  the  action  of  water  particularly  well. 
53  It  has  been  much  used  for  fortifications,  breakwaters, 
S^  dock  and  sea  walls,  and  is  suitable  for  maasive  plinth  11  or 
•y  other  ashlar  work  where  a  rough  face  is  appropriate  ;  but 
t  contains  render  it  unsuitable   for 


S^    fine  work,  and  for  positions  where  smooth  faces  or  aharp 
o      clear  arrises  are  required. 
Fig.  S.'  The  colour  of  true  roach  is  a  very  light  brown. 

JfAtfJxd.— This  is  the  most  valuable  bed  of  the  Portland 
series.  It  immediately  nndeiliea  the  true  roach  stone,  which  is  firmly 
attadied  to  its  upper  surface. 

The  stone  consists  of  fine  oolitic  grwis,  well  cemented  tt^ther,  and  inter- 
spersed occasionally  with  a  small  amount  of  shelly  matter.  The  cemenliDg 
material  is  hard  and  crystalline. 

Good  whitbed  stone  redsts  the  weather  admirably.  It  b  eauly  drened  to 
a  smooth  surface,  and  will  take  a  very  fine  arris.  It  is  smtable  for  the  finest 
class  of  ashlar  work.  Some  of  it  is  too  hard  and  not  suffiiuently  uniform  in 
texture  for  carving ;  Other  blocks  aie  quite  fit  for  tlie  most  intricate  work. 
When  examined  through  a  microscope  the  grains  of  whitbed  will  be  found  to 
have  a  more  oolitic  or  roe-like  appearance  than  those  of  basebed  (see  p.  63). 
The  grain  is  also  more  open,  and  the  cementing  material  is  stronger. 

The  colour  is  generally  white,  01  nearly  ao,  but  some  of  the  best  stone 
has  a  decidedly  brown  tint. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  is  no  more  marked  distinction  between  whitbed 
and  basebed,  as  the  weathering  qualities  of  the  latter  are  greatly  inferior.  Base- 
bed  is  fit  only  for  internal  work,  and  great  disappointment  is  caused  when  it  is 
used,  mistaking  it  for  whitbed,  in  external  work  exposed  to  trying  atmospheres. 
The  carver,  however,  prefers  basebed,  though  it  is  not  bo  durable,  because  it 
looks  better  and  is  more  easily  worked. 

Ba*tard  Boaek,  BoiAtd  Booth,  or  CvrJ? — This  stone  resembles  true  roach 
in  appearance,  being  a  mass  of  fossils  and  cavities.  The  cementing  material 
is,  however,  inferior,  the  stone  doei  not  weather  well,  and  it  is  not  used  for 
building  or  engineering  works,  except  in  the  immediate  locally. 

The  thickness  of  basebed  roach  varies  considerably  in  different  quarries.    In 


'  From  I-yell's  Otolngii.  *  Somntimn  written  "Kerf." 
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tome  tliere  is  seaioely  any,  in  othera  the  bed  has  a  thioikness  of  from  12  to  24 
inehesy  or  even  more. 

These  beds  are  sometimes  interspersed  with  thin  layers  of  flint 

The  basebed  roach  is  suitable  for  foimdations,  for  backing  walls,  and  for 
internal  work  where  it  will  not  be  subjected  to  blows  or  traffic 

BaaAed  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  whitbed«  The  external  appear- 
ance of  the  stone  ftom  both  beds  is  almost  exactly  the  same 

The  basebed  is,  however,  more  uniform  in  structure,  and  freer  from  shelly 
matter.  Its  wea^ring  qualities  are  not  so  good  as  those  of  whitbed,  but 
as  it  is  softer  to  work,  it  is  often  preferred  by  masons,  and  is  known  in  the 
market  as  heti^hei. 

If  basebed  be  required  for  external  work,  it  should  be  seasoned  for  a  year 
before  use,  in  order  that  it  may  have  every  chance  of  weathering  welL 

The  stone  from  this  bed  is  well  adapted  for  internal  work  and  carving  of 
the  highest  class. 

•  QuARRTwa — The  Portland  stone  quarries  are  worked  ftom  open  facea 
Blocks  of  great  size,  such  as  10  or  12  tons  (140  or  170  cubic  feet),  can  easily 
be  procured. 

After  experimoiting  upon  stone  from  the  different  beds.  Professor  Abel 
reported  that  ''on  the  whole  the  evidence  may  be  considered  a  little  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  an  improvement  in  the  strength  of  the  stone  is 
effected,  to  some  extent,  by  seasoning."  ^ 

Hie  whole  island  of  Portland  Ib  full  of  quarries,  each  of  which  produces 
the  different  beds  of  stone  above  described. 

Tbe  commissioners  reported  that  *'  the  best  stone  is  in  the  N  JL  part  of  the 
island,  the  worst  in  the  S.W.  J^ert" 

Several  of  the  quanies  belong  1^  the  QoTemment,  but  some  of  the  best 
are  in  private  hands,  and  the  stone  is  worked  in  great  quantities  for  the 
market 

The  names  of  the  principal  quarries  are  Waycroft,  Wide  Street,  Maggot, 
Weston  Independent,  Inmosthay,  Tout,  Westcliff,  etc 

The  Westcliff  whitbed  is  considered  the  most  durable,  but  it  is  hard  to 
work  ;  the  whitbed  quarried  at  the  Bill  is  harder  still. 

BuUdinffs  in  wkick  immL  ^Portland  stone,  chiefly  whitbed,  was  used  for 
all  buildings  of  importance  erected  in  London  from  about  1600  to  1800. 
It  was  also  used  for  the  west  front  of  St  Paul's,  for  the  Horseguards,  Somerset 
House,  the  Qeneral  Post  Office  St  Martins-le-Grand,  the  India  House  and 
Foreign  Qfilces  in  ]>owiliiig  Street^  the  Beform  dub,  and  many  other  im- 
portant buildiogA. 

CShilmark  Btone. — ;This  stone  is  procured  from  the  Portland  and  Pnrbeek 
series  of  the  oolitic  formation  as  developed  near  Tisbury,  Wardour  Castle, 
in  Dorsetshire 

It  is  known  also  as  Wardour  stone,  and  in  London  as  Tisbury  stone. 

Hie  siliciferous  nature  of  the  cement  which  binds  the  particles  (carbonate 
of  lime)  of  the  stone  gives  it  excellent  weathering  qualities,  while  the  softness 
and  even  grain  of  some  of  the  beds  rendeie  them  capable  of  being  elaborately 
worked. 

There  are  four  distinct  varieties  of  the  stone. 
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The  Trough  or  Hard  Bed  ia  of  a  close  even  teztnrey  of  7eUowiAh*brown 
colour. 

It  has  an  average  thickness  of  2  feet  6  inches,  but  stones  may  be  obtained 
3  feet  6  inches  thick  and  of  any  reasonable  length  and  breadth — ^the  zandom 
blocks  averaging  16  cubic  feet 

It  is  used  principally  for  steps,  also  for  cornices,  copings,  sUls,  plinthBy 
chimney-pieces,  paving,  road  metal,  heavy  engineering  works,  and  in  an  j'  posi- 
tion exposed  to  wet  and  hard  wear. 

The  ScoU  or  Brown  Bed  is  of  wanner  colour  than  the  hard  bed.  Average 
thickness  of  bed  3  feet,  maximum  4  feet,  random  blocks  average  16  cubic  feet. 

Principally  used  for  ashlar  mouldings,  carvings,  random  rubble,  and  for 
bidlding  purposes  generally. 

The  General  Bed,  from  the  Garden  quarry,  is  of  a  rich  yellow  tint  and  fine 
texture.  It  is  capable  of  being  elaborately  carved,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  that 
purpose,  also  for  ashlar,  mouldings,  etc. 

The  average  thickness  of  bed  is  4  feet,  mftximum  5  feet 

Strength, 

Resiitiuice  Tensile 

to  cnifthing         Biareiifl:th  per 
per  foot  sup.        aqoBre  inch. 

Hard  bed    .  .  196  tons.  500  lbs. 

Scott  bed    ...  104    „  206  „ 

General  bed  ..  100    „  855  „ 


Chemical  Analysis, 


BiUca      . 
Carbonate  of  lime 

„  magnesia 

Iron  alumina 
Water  and  loss    . 


10-4 

79  0 

87 

2-0 

4-2 


Working, — The  stone  has  to  be  cut  with  a  wet  saw,  and  the  relative  cost  of 
working  llie  beds  compared  with  Portland  is  stated  by  the  proprietors  to  be — 

Porthnd  and  Hard  bed   •  •  •  .  1*0 

Scott  and  Garden  bed      ....  0*6 

BuHdingt  in  v^teh  wed, — Salisbury  Cathedral,  Tisbniy  Church,  Waidour 
Castle,  Fonthill  Abbey,  Priory  Church,  Christ  Church ;  Post  Office,  West- 
minster Road,  London  ;  Poet  Office,  Exeter  ;  Sorting  Poet  Office,  Hampetead ; 
London  and  County  Banks,  Hastings  and  Banbury ;  restoration  of  Chichester 
and  Rochester  Cathedrals,  and  of  CSiapter  House,  Westminster  Abbey ;  Long- 
foxd  Castle,  Wilts ;  Crewe  Hall,  near  Chester,  etc.  etc 

Kentiah  Bag^  is  found  in  the  Greensand  formation,  in  a  district  running 
through  the  central  part  of  Kent,  about  thirty  miles  long  and  from  four  to 
ten  ndles  broad,  including  the  towns  of  Sevenoaks,  Maidstone,  Lenham,  etc 

Bbos.— The  BagsUme  is  found  in  beds  varying  from  6  inches  to  3  feet  in 
thickness,  alternating  with  fine  sand  known  as  Hassock,  which  is  frequently 
so  consolidated  as  to  form  a  stone  that  can  be  used  for  building. 

^  Taken  chiefly  from  Observations  on  Kentish  Soffstone,  by  J.  Whichoord. 
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The  basBock  is  generally  found  adhering  to  the  ragstone,  and  at  the  bed  of 
j  unction  oiiganic  remaina  oiten  oocnr. 

The  ngstone  itaelf  is  a  veiy  compact,  heavy  j^ne,  which  absorbe  very 
little  water,  and  resists  the  weather  welL 

The  hassock,  attached  to  it,  is  a  calcareous  sandstone,  soft,  porous,  and  very 
perishable  under  atmospheric  influences. 

There  are  several  beds  in  a  Kentish  ragstone  quarry  ;  many  of  them  are 
worthless.     It  may  be  interesting  to  mention  a  few  of  the  most  usefuL 

After  a  top  layer  of  mould  and  loam  there  are  two  or  three  beds  of  hassock 
and  fenraginons  sand,  after  which  come  the  more  useful  beds^  the  best  of 
^hich  are  mentioned  below  in  succession. 

Lomd  Rag, — ^About  8  or  10  inches  deep ;  dark  grey  ;  free  working.  Below 
this  is  a  bed  of  fine  hassock. 

Header  laifimg, — ^Thin  dark  stone  used  for  headers. 

Qrttn  Bag, — 10  inches  thick ;  greenish  colour ;  free  working ;  not  very 
sound.  Fossils  generally  found  on  top  bed.  Below  this  is  a  layer  of  work- 
able hassock. 

YeUcw  i2ai|r-—- Broken  up  into  headers  for  pitching. 

PeUea  yields  large  hard  blocks  12  inches  thick  ;  difficult  to  quarry. 

Next  come  two  inferior  and  flinty  beds  interspersed  with  hassock. 

Qreai  Bag  is  a  layer  sometimes  3  feet  deep,  but  split  into  two  thicknesses 
foil  of  cross  fissures ;  no  large  stones  from  it  Broken  up  for  headers,  or 
makes  the  best  description  of  lime.  A  veiy  superior  layer  of  hassock  (often 
containing  fossils)  is  found  below  this  bed. 

NewmgUm  CUaves, — A  flinty  bed ;  produces  some  large  blocks.  Then  a 
flinty  bed  between  two  layers  of  hassock. 

WTiiUland  Bridge  produces  blocks  12  feet  long,  any  width,  and  14 
inches  thick ;  stone  very  free  working ;  bluish  colour. 

Mam  Bridge, — ^Like  the  last  bed,  but  of  small  scantling.  Used  for  paving 
kerba    After  the  last  bed  comes  some  inferior  hassock. 

Garl  yields  hard  blocks  of  considerable  side,  used  for  headstones.  Upper 
and  lower  surfaces  of  the  bed  show  a  red  colour. 

Harae  Bridge  yields  blocks  of  good  stone,  15  feet  long  and  16  inches 
thick. 

Headitone  la^ng  yields  blocks  about  7  inches  thick,  used  for  headstones. 
Then  a  deep  bed  of  soft  hassock. 

White  Bag,  which  is  of  no  use  for  building,  as  it  tumbles  to  pieces  upon 
exposure  to  the  air. 

Thb  Raostone  is  used  chiefly  for  rubble  work,  being  very  difficult  to  dress. 
It  does  not  gain  in  beauty  by  being  tooled,  because  even  the  best  kinds  are 
fuU  of  small  hassocky  spots,  which  show  themselves  upon  a  smooth  face,  turn 
rusty  upon  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  facilitate  the  decay  of  the  stone. 

llie  ragstone  makes  very  good  paving  sets  and  curbs.  It  is  also  used  for 
road  metal,  but  yields  a  good  deal  of  dust  in  dry  weather. 

If  used  as  ashlar,  great  care  must  be  taken  to  place  it  on  its  natural  bed, 
otherwise  it  will  decay. 

The  ragstone  is  not  suitable  for  internal  work,  for,  as  it  is  non-absorbent, 
the  moisture  of  the  air  condenses  upon  its  surface,  causing  what  is  known  as 
sweating. 

All  ragstone  used  for  external  work  should  have  the  hassock  carefuUy 
knocked  o£f. 

B.  C. — in  F 
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It  is  important  also  to  see  that  the  small  "  pockets  "  containing  iron,  which 
often  occur  in  the  stone,  are  not  exposed  upon  the  face,  otherwise  the  iron 
will  oxidise  upon  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  cause  ugly  rust  stains. 

The  Hassock  is  totelly  unfit  for  external  work,  but  it  is  frequently  used  as  a 
lining  to  waUfl  built  of  ragstone,  by  which  the  sweating  above  mentioned  is 

avoided. 

QuARBiBS. — There  are  several  quarries,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
Iguanodon,  Chillington,  Allington,  all  near  Maidstone.  Also  quarries  at 
Aylesford  and  at  Boughton. 

Gompodivm, — ^The  following  are  analyses  of  the  Kentish  Rag  and  Hassock 

respectively  : — 

Kentisk  Bag. 

Carbonate  of  lime  with  a  little  magnesia  .92*6 

Earthy  matter        .  .  .  .  .         6'5 

Oxide  of  iron  .  .  '  .  .  .         0*6 

Carbonaceous  matter  ,  .  .  .0*4 


100-0 


Hassock, 


Carbonate  of  lime  .....       26*2 
Earthy  matter  .  .72*0 

Oxide  of  iron         .  •  .  .         1  *8 


100-0 


Yellow  Mansfield  is  obtained  from  quarries  at  Mansfield  TVoodhaiise,  two 
miles  from  Mansfield.     It  is  crystalline,  and  has  a  warm  yellow  colour. 

This  stone  almost  exactly  resembles  the  Bolsover  Moor  stone,  which  was 
selected  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  only  difference  is  *'  that  its  colour  is  rather  deeper,  partly  owing  to  its 
having  a  greater  number  of  minute  black  specks,  which  is  a  peculiarity  more 
or  less  to  be  found  in  all  varieties  of  the  magnesiau  limestone  rocks." 

The  chemical  composition  of  Mansfield  stone,  and  the  characteristics  which 
it  shares  with  other  magnesian  limestones,  are  given  at  pages  58,  59. 

Uses, — It  is  useful  for  ashlar,  mouldings,  columns,  etc.,  and  is  eminently 
adapted  for  highly  carved  work. 

IVhere  used. — Amicable  Life  Assurance  Office,  Meet  Street. 

Caen  and  Aubigny  Stones  are  Oolitic  limestones,  which  may  be  men- 
tioned here,  as  they  are  a  good  deal  used  in  this  country,  though  they  are 
found  in  Normandy. 

Caen  Stone  is  of  a  pale  cream-yellow  colour.  It  is  very  soft  when  first  quarried, 
but  hardens  upon  exposure  ;  is  easily  worked  and  carved,  but  weathers  very 
badly  ;  weighs  1 20  lbs.  per  foot  cube.  Used  in  Henry  VIL  Chapel,  West^ 
minster  Abbey  ;  the  Tower,  Buckingham  Palace,  and  many  other  buildings. 

Aubigny  Stone  is  similar  to  Caen,  but  more  crystalline,  harder,  and  heavier. 
It  also  weathers  badly.  Used  at  St.  Mary's,  Stoke  Newington,  and  other 
buildings. 

Several  other  limestones  of  considerable  importance  will  be 
found  in  the  following  Tables  : — 
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AETIFICIAL  STONE. 

In  consequence  of  the  difficulty  which  exists  in  many  localities 
of  obtaining  durable  natural  stone  at  a  moderate  cost,  many  pro- 
cesses have  been  invented  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial  stone. 

Some  of  these  processes  are  successful  in  producing  artificial 
stones  which  compare  favourably  in  all  their  qualities  with 
natural  stones  having  a  high  character. 

The  expense  of  artificial  stone  is  a  bar  to  its  extensive  use  for 
ordinary  blocks,  but  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  moulded  to 
the  most  intricate  forms  makes  it  very  economical  when  it  is 
required  to  take  the  place  of  carvings  or  other  enrichments  in 
natural  stone. 

A  few  of  the  best  known  artificial  stones  will  now  be  described. 
Some  of  them  are  merely  forms  of  concrete,  and  will  be  mentioned 
in  the  chapter  devoted  to  that  material 

Ransome's  Artificial  Stone  is  made  by  mixing  artificially-dried  Band 
with  silicate  of  soda  (diBsolved  flint)  and  a  small  proportion  of  powdered  stone 
or  chalk.  These  are  thoroughly  incorporated  in  a  pug  or  mortar  mill,  and 
forced  by  hand  into  moulds. 

The  blocks  turned  out  have  a  cold  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  poured 
over  them,  and  are  then  immersed  in  a  boiling  solution  of  the  same,  sometimes 
under  pressure,  so  that  the  pores  of  the  material  are  entirely  filled  with  the 
solution,  after  which  it  is  found  to  be  as  hard  as  most  building  stones. 
The  excess  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  then  washed  off,  otherwise  it  is  apt  to 
cause  efflorescence. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  above  process  depends  upon  the  double  decomposi- 
tion of  the  silicate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  calcium.  The  chlorine  and  soda 
combine  to  form  chloride  of  sodium,  which  is  washed  out,  and  the  silica 
attacking  the  calcium  forms  silicate  of  lime,  a  strong  and  durable  cement 
which  binds  the  particles  of  the  stone  together. 

C)iaracteristic8» — This  stone  has  a  fine  homogeneous  structure,  so  that  it  can, 
if  necessary,  be  worked  and  carved  like  the  best  building  stones. 

The  great  advantage  that  it  possesses  is  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be 
moulded  into  any  form  required. 

Several  experiments  have  been  made  upon  this  material. 

It  absorbs  about  6*5  per  cent  of  water. 

Its  tensile  strength  is  about  360  lbs.  per  inch. 

Its  resistance  to  crushing  about  2  tons  per  inch. 

It  weighs  about  120  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 

Of  course  these  figures  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  used  in 
making  the  stone,  the  age  of  the  specimen,  etc. 

The  composition  of  this  stone  indicates  that  it  will  weather  well,  and  some 
experiments  made  by  Professor  Frankland  show  that  its  resistance  to  acids  was 
fuUy  equal  to  Portland,  Anston,Park8pring,  and  other  of  the  best  building  stones. 

Details  of  the  experiments  made  by  different  observers  will  be  found  col- 
lected in  Qwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of  Architecture^  page  485. 
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U9e^ — ^This  stone  is  well  adapted  for  all  puzposes  for  which  natural  sand- 
stones and  limestones  are  used.  It  can,  however,  be  most  economically 
employed  for  dressings  (especially  for  those  of  an  ornamental  (^aracter),  and  for 
imitation  carved  work,  though  its  use  for  this  purpose  has  been  condemned 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view. 

This  stone  is  also  nsed  for  caissons  or  hollow  blocks  for  foundations,  for 
grindstones,  filters,  etc. ;  and  by  substituting  grains  of  corundum  and  oxide  of 
iron  for  the  sand,  a  substance  called  solid  emery  is  produced,  which  is  formed 
into  wheels  for  sharpening  tools,  polishing  metal  surfaces,  etc. 

Bansome's  stone  has  been  nsed  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  the  India  Office, 
the  London  Docks,  the  Brighton  Aquarium,  the  Albert  Bridge,  and  in  several 
other  buildings  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Apodnite  is  a  variety  of  Bansome's  stone,  made  with  5  parts  of  sand,  1  of  Fam- 
ham  rocky  1^  of  Portland  cement,  with  the  same  proportion  of  silicate  of  soda. 
It  can  be  made  more  quickly,  and  is  considered  superior  to  the  other.^ 
Moreover,  it  has  the  great  advantage  that  it  can  be  made  on  the  works 
where  it  is  to  be  placed  in  position. 

It  is  nsed  for  steps,  balustrades,  cylinder  foundations,  etc. 
It  weighs  about  137  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  and  absorbs  in  24  hours  about  5^ 
per  cent  of  its  weight  of  water. 

Victoria  Stone  consists  of  washed,  finely-powdered  granite,  bound  together 
with  the  strongest  Portland  cement,  and  then  hardened  by  immersion  in  sili- 
cate of  soda. 

The  silicate  is  formed  by  boiling  ground  Famham  stone  in  cream  caustic  soda. 
A  mixture  of  four  parts  of  crushed  granite  with  one  of  Portland  cement  is 
allowed  to  set  for  three  days  or  more  into  a  hard  block  moulded  to  the  re- 
quired shape.     It  is  then  immersed  in  the  silicate  of  soda  for  some  seven  or 
eight  weeks. 

The  lime  in  the  cement  combines  with  the  silicate,  the  whole  mass  being 
indurated  by  the  silicate  of  lime  thus  formed. 

Charctcteruties  and  Uies, — ^This  artificial  stone  is  used  chiefly  for  paving, 
which  is  said  to  be  more  durable,  to  be  cheaper,  and  to  stand  a  greater  crush- 
ing force,  than  Torkshire  flags.  It  is  used  also  for  window  sills,  coping 
stones,  caps  for  piers,  stairs,  landings,  troughs,  tanks,  sinks,  etc. 

It  weighs  from  140  to  160  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  and  absorbs  from  2  to  6  per 
cent  of  its  weight  of  water  in  24  hours.  The  thinner  flags  are  less  compact 
and  more  absorptive  than  the  thicker  ones.^ 

^  The  white  colour,  semi-transparency,  and  extreme  hardness  of  this  oxy- 
chloiide,  as  well  as  the  small  quantity  which  is  required  for  binding  together 
a  considerable  mass  of  any  material,  facilitate  the  production  of  imitations  of 
any  description  of  stone,  and  render  it  highly  probable  that  it  will  play  an 
important  part  in  the  future  history  of  artificial  stones"  ^ 

Where  uud. — ^This  stone  has  been  used  for  the  whole  of  the  external  stone- 
work, except  the  cornice,  at  Fresh  Wharf,  London  Bridge. 

Also  for  the  panels  in  the  tower,  and  for  the  chimney  shafts  at  Messrs. 
Peek  and  Frean's  biscuit  manu&ctory  at  Bermondsey,  and  for  paving  in  many 
parts  of  London. 

Bilieated  Btone  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  Victoria  stone,  and  is  used 
for  paving  slabs  and  drain  pipes. 

Sorel  Stone  is  so  called  alter  M.  Sorel,  a  French  chemist 

*  Dent  "  Wray. 
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Native  carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  magnesite,  is  calcined  and  mixed  with  sand 
or  powdered  marble.  It  is  then  wetted  with  waste  liquor  from  salt  works 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  magnesium  chloride,  pugged,  and  then 
rammed  or  stamped  into  iron,  wooden,  or  plaster  moulds. 

It  hardens  rapidly,  setting  throughout  its  mass  like  ordinaiy  hydraulic 
cement  In  24  hours  it  is  hard  enough  to  remove  from  the  moulds,  and  the 
blocks  will  bear  handling  in  three  or  four  days. 

The  proportion  of  magnesia  to  the  inert  material  bound  together  varies 
from  3  to  15  per  cent. 

This  stone  has  been  found  to  resist  an  enormous  compression.  The  re- 
sistance of  24nch  cubes  varied  in  different  experiments  from  4923  to  21,662 
lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Chanoe's  Artifloial  Stone  is  made  by  melting  the  Rowley  Rag,  a  basaltic 
rock  found  in  Staffordshire,  and  then  casting  it  into  the  shapes  required  for 
different  architectural  ornaments. 

Qreenstone,  whinstone,  or  any  similar  rock,  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

The  moulds  are  of  sand  in  iron  boxes,  and  are  at  a  red  heat  when  they 
receive  the  melted  stone.  They  should  cool  slowly,  in  order  to  obtain  a  hard 
material  like  the  original  stone  ;  if  allowed  to  cool  too  quickly  the  material 
becomes  brittle  and  glassy.^ 

Bust's  Vitrified  Marble  is  produced  by  fusing  together  a  mixture  of  glass 
and  sand.  ^  The  soft  pasty  mass  is  taken  out  of  the  pot  on  the  end  of  an 
iron  rod,  and  placed  in  a  small  metal  mould  of  any  required  shape  or  design. 
The  large  proportion  of  sand  used  prevents  the  mass,  when  thus  suddenly 
cooled,  from  acquiring  such  a  high  state  of  tension  as  to  be  liable  to  fly  to 
pieces,  which  would  be  the  case  with  glass  alone.  The  material,  when  cool, 
is  either  used  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  cast,  or  it  is  broken  up  into  small 
pieces  by  the  stroke  of  a  light  hammer,  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of 
mosaics  for  pavements,  or  other  purposes. 

*'  Any  colour  can  be  given  to  the  mass  when  in  a  semi-fluid  state  by  mixing 
with  it  the  oxides  of  iron,  chromium,  cobalt,  or  such  other  colouring  materials 
as  are  usually  employed  for  fired  Ware.  This  vitrified  marble  has  been  used  for 
the  bosses  and  coloured  x>OTtions  of  the  string  course  which  extends  round  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Offices,  and  also  at  the  Albert  Memorial  in  Hyde  Park."  ' 

Other  artificial  marbles  are  made,  which  partake  of  the  character  of 
plasters,  and  will  be  noticed  in  Chapter  HL 


PRESEEVATION  OF  STONE. 

In  consequence  of  the  rapid  decay  of  some  of  our  public  build- 
ings (especially  the  Houses  of  Parliament),  the  question  of  the 
preservation  of  stone  has  of  late  years  attracted  much  attention. 

Several  methods  have  been  proposed — a  great  number  of 
different  solutions  and  preparations  have  been  tried ;  but  none  of 
them  combine  efficiency  and  cheapness  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
have  come  into  very  general  use. 

^  Descriptive  Cataloffue,  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  Jermyn  Street. 

«  Dent. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  give  a  description  of  these  preparations  in 
detail,  but  they  naturally  range  themselves  under  two  distinct 
classes  which  may  be  noticed 

The  first  of  these  classes  consists  of  preparations  containing 
dissolved  organic  substances;  these  fill  the  pores  of  the » stone, 
and  preserve  it  for  a  time,  but  they  are  themselves  subject  to 
decay,  and  therefore  can  aflford  only  a  temporary  protection. 

The  preparations  of  the  second  class  are  solutions  of  substances 
which  act  either  upon  the  constituents  of  the  stone  to  which  they 
are  applied,  or  upon  one  another  (when  more  than  one  is  applied) 
80  as  to  form  insoluble  compounds  which  fill  the  pores  cuid 
harden  the  structure  of  the  stone,  at  the  same  time  making  it  also 
denser,  more  impervious,  and  abler  to  resist  atmospheric  influences. 

Many  processes  are  successful  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist; 
but  none  is  likely  to  be  of  use  in  the  practical  execution  of 
engineering  or  building  works,  which  is  not  economically  applicable 
on  a  large  scale. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  stones  should  be  placed  in 
vacuum  chambers  so  as  to  introduce  solutions  more  readily — also 
that  stones  should  be  heated,  or  immersed  in  solutions.  ^  these 
methods  are  impracticable  in  dealing  with  large  blocks,  on  account 
of  the  expense  and  inconvenience  attending  the  manipulation. 

Any  preservative  solution,  to  be  of  practical  value,  must  be 
capable  of  application  to  the  surface  to  be  protected  by  means  of 
a  brush. 


Preparations  containing  Organio  Substanoes. — ^Filling  thb  Porks 
WITH  Obqaiqo  Matxbb. — FaviiU — One  of  the  most  common  methods  of  pre- 
serving the  smface  of  stone  is  to  paint  it.  This  is  effectual  for  a  time,  but 
the  paint  is  destroyed  by  atmospheric  influence  in  the  coune  of  a  few  yesn. 
^  In  London  the  time  hardly  amounts  to  three  years  even  under  favourable 
circumstances."  ^  Moreover,  it  cannot  well  be  used  in  important  buildinge 
where  appearance  has  to  be  considered. 

Oil  has  also  been  used  as  a  coating ;  it  fills  the  pores  of  the  stone  and  keeps 
out  the  air  for  a  time,  but  it  discolours  the  stone  to  which  it  is  applied. 

Paraffin  is  more  lasting  than  oil,  but  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as 
regards  discoloration  of  the  stone. 

SoJUoap  dissolved  in  water  (f  Ih  soap  per  gallon),  followed  by  a  solution 
of  alum  (^  lb.  alum  per  gallon),  has  been  frequently  employed.^ 

Paraffin  dtuoUfed  in  Naphiha, — *^  ij^  lb.  paraffin  to  a  gallon  of  coal  tar 
naphtha,  and  applied  warm,  is  perhaps  superior  to  both  the  former  for  this 
special  purpose.*' 

**  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  to  show  that  any  methods  such  as  these 
are  likely  to  be  successful  in  affording  permanent  protection  to  stone."  ' 

^  Ansted.  *  Dent. 
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Beesioax  dissolved  in  coal  tar  Naphtha  has  also  been  proposed/  or,  wlien  the 
natural  colour  of  the  stone  is  to  be  preserved,  white  wax  dissolved  in  double 
distilled  Camphine. 

Wax  varnish  to  preserve  statues  and  marble  exposed  to  the  air, — The  follow- 
ing is  given  in  Spons'  Workshop  Receipts: — **  Melt  2  parts  of  wax  in  8  parts 
of  pure  essence  of  turpentine/' 

The  surface  should  be  cleaned  with  water  dashed  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  should  be  perfectly  dry,  the  solution  applied  hot  and  thin. 

Preparations  not  containing  Organic  Substancee. — Soluble  siliecL — 
There  is  a  large  class  of  preparations  whose  preservative  influences  depend 
upon  the  presence  of  soluble  silica,  which  combines  with  substances  con- 
tained in,  or  added  to  the  stone  under  treatment. 

By  this  means  insoluble  silicates  are  formed,  which  not  only  preserve  the 
stone  from  the  attacks  of  the  atmosphere  but  also  add  considerably  to  its 
hardness. 

Unfortunately  the  use  of  these  substances  sometimes  causes  efflorescence  on 
the  face  of  the  wall  to  which  they  are  applied.  The  soluble  alkaline  salts 
left  in  the  pores  of  the  stone  are  drawn  to  the  surface  ;  these  crystallise  in  the 
form  of  white  powder,  and  disfigure,  or  in  some  cases  injure,  the  walL 

The  soluble  silica  is  sometimes  found  in  the  natural  state. 

A  large  proportion  may  be  obtained  from  the  Famham  rock,  or  from  the 
lower  chalk  beds  of  Surrey  and  Hampshire  by  merely  boiling  with  an  alkali 
in  an  open  vesseL 

Alkaline  Silicates. — Ordinary  silica  in  the  form  of  flints  may,  however, 
be  dissolved  by  being  digested  with  caustic  soda,  or  potash,  under  pressure. 

If  a  piece  of  porous  limestone  or  chalk  be  dipped  into  this  solution,  part  of 
the  silica  in  solution  separates  from  the  alkali  in  which  it  was  dissolved  and 
combines  with  the  lime,  forming  a  hard  insoluble  silicate  of  lime  ;  part  of  it 
remains  in  the  pores  and  becomes  hard. 

Euhlm Ann's  Process  consists  in  coating  the  snrface  of  stone  to  be  preserved 
with  a  solution  of  silicate  of  potash  or  silicate  of  soda. 

The  hardening  of  the  surface  is  due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  silicate 
of  potash.  If  the  material  operated  upon  be  a  limestone,  carbonate  of  potash, 
silicio-carbonate  of  lime  and  silica  will  be  deposited  ;  besides  which  ^e  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  air  will  combine  with  some  of  the  potash,  causing  an  efflor- 
escence on  the  surface,  which  will  eventually  disappear.^ 

When  applied  to  sulphate  of  Ume,  crystallisation  takes  place  which  disin- 
tegrates the  surface. 

In  order  to  correct  the  discoloration  of  stone  sometimes  produced  by  the 
application  of  preservative  solutions,  M.  Euhlmann  proposed  that  the  surfaces 
should  be  coloured. 

Surfaces  that  are  too  light  may  be  darkened  by  treatment  with  a  durable 
silicate  of  manganese  and  potash. 

Those  that  are  too  dark  may  be  made  lighter  by  adding  sulphate  of  baryta 
to  the  siliceous  solutions. 

By  introducing  the  sulphates  of  iron,  copper,  and  manganese,  he  obtained 
reddish-brown,  green,  and  brown  colours. 

Ranbohe'8  Indurating  Solutions  consist  of  silicate  of  soda  or  potash,  and 
chloride  of  calcium  or  barium. 

The  surface  of  the  stone  is  made  thoroughly  clean  and  dry,  all  decayed  parts 
being  cut  out  and  replaced  by  good. 


*  Gillmore. 
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The  silicate  is  then  diluted  with  from  1  to  3  parts  of  soft  water  until  it  is 
thin  enough  to  he  absorhed  hj  the  stone  freely.  The  less  water  that  is  used 
the  hetter,  so  long  as  the  stone  is  thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  solution. 

The  solution  is  applied  with  an  ordinary  whitewash  brush.  *'  After  say  a 
dozen  brushings  over  the  silicate  wUl  be  found  to  enter  very  slowly.  When 
it  ceases  to  go  in,  but  remains  on  the  surface  glistening,  although  dry  to  the 
touchy  it  is  a  sign  that  the  brick  or  stone  is  sufficiently  charged  ;  the  brushing 
on  ahould  just  stop  short  of  this  appearance."  .  .  .  "No  excess  must 
on  any  account  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  face.*'  After  the  silicate  has 
become  perfectly  dry^  the  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  "  applied  freely 
(but  brushed  on  lightly  without  making  it  froth)  so  as  to  be  absorbed  with 
the  silicate  into  the  structure  of  the  stone."  ^ 

The  effect  of  using  these  two  solutions  in  succession  is  that  a  double  de- 
eompositioii  takes  place,  and  insoluble  silicate  of  lime  is  formed  which  fills 
the  pores  of  the  stone  and  binds  its  particles  together,  thus  increasing  both  its 
strength  and  weathering  qualities. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  desirable  to  repeat  the  operation,  and  as  the  sili- 
cate of  lime  is  white  or  colourless,  '^  in  the  seeoTid  dresnng  the  prepared  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  may  be  titUed  so  as  to  produce  a  colour  harmonising  with  the 
natoial  colour  of  the  stone." 

**  Before  applying  this  second  process  the  stone  should  be  well  washed  with 
rain  water  and  allowed  to  dry  again." 

The  following  cautions  are  given  in  Messrs.  Bateman's  circular : — 
"  1.  The  stone  must  be  clean  and  dry. 

**  8.  The  silicate  should  be  applied  till  the  stone  is  fully  charged,  but  no 
txeeu  must  upon  any  account  be  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  face, 

"  3.  The  calcium  must  not  be  applied  untlL  after  ike  eilieate  is  dry;  a  clear 
day  or  so  should  intervene  when  convenient. 

'*  4.  Special  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  either  of  the  solutions  to  be 
splashed  upon  the  windows  or  upon  painted  work,  as  they  cannot  afterwards 
be  removed  therefrom. 

**  5.  Upon  no  account  use  any  brush  or  jet  for  the  calcium  that  has  pre- 
viously been  used  for  the  silicate,  or  viu  versd." 

The  bottles  or  drums  of  silicate  have  a  hlacJk  seal,  those  of  calcium  a  red  seal. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  about  four  gallons  of  each  solution  will  be 
required  for  every  hundred  yards  of  surfetce,  but  this  will  depend  upon  the 
porosity  of  the  material  coated. 

This  material  has  been  used  with  success  not  only  for  the  preservation  of 
stone  from  decay,  but  also  to  keep  out  damp. 

It  has  been  used  at  St  George's  Hall,  Liverpool,  for  preserving  the  sculp- 
ture ;  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin ;  Cardiff  Town  Hall ;  Greenock  Custom 
House,  and  for  other  buildings  both  in  this  country  and  in  India. 

It  is  applicable  not  only  to  stone  and  brick  surfaces,  but  also  to  those 
rendered  with  cement  or  lime  plaster. 

Szebelxxt'b  Stons  Liquid  is  stated  by  Professor  Ansted  to  be  ^  a  combina- 
tion of  Euhlmann's  process  with  a  temporary  wash  of  some  bituminous  sub- 
stance." 

The  wall  being  made  perfectly  dry  and  clean,  the  liquid  is  applied  in  two  or 
three  coats  with  a  paint^s  brush  until  a  slight  glaze  appears  upon  the  surface. 
This,  composition  was  used  with  some  success  in  arresting  for  a  time  the 
decay  of  the  stone  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament 

*  Patentee's  circular. 
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The  stone  liquid  is  transparent  and  colourless,  bat  Szerelmey's  stone  paint 
is  opaque  and  of  different  colours,  and  is  applied  like  ordinaiy  paint  (see  p.  4 1 2). 

The  Pttrifywg  Liqu/id  of  the  SOicate  Paint  Company  is  stated  in  their  cir- 
cular to  be  '^  a  solution  of  silica,"  thinned  with  warm  water,  and  applied  to 
clean  wall  surfaces,  which  must  be  wanned  if  they  are  not  already  dry. 
1  cwt  will  cover  from  120  to  160  square  yards. 

Othbr  Pbogs88b& — ^Among  other  processes  which  have  been  tried  are — 

Solution  of  Baryta  followed  by  solution  of  Ferro-tilicic  Acid  so  as  to  fill 
the  pores  of  the  stone  with  an  insoluble  ferro-silicate  of  baryta. 

SoluUon  of  Baryta  followed  by  solution  of  Superphotpkate  of  Linu  pro- 
ducing an  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime  and  phosphate  of  baryta. 

Soluble  Oxalate  of  Alumina  applied  to  li^nestonee  produces  insoluble  oxalate 
of  lime  and  alumina. 

**  These  three  processes  last  alluded  to  all  possess  the  advantage  of  pro- 
ducing by  the  changes  they  undergo  within  the  stnicture  of  the  stone  an 
insoluble  substance,  without  at  the  same  time  giving  rise  to  the  fonnation  of 
any  soluble  salt  likely  to  cause  effloreecencey  which  necessanly  attends  the 
use  of  alkaline  silicates."  ^ 

Temporary  Protection  of  Stone  Surfaces, — ^During  the  erection  of  large 
buildings  the  surface  of  the  masonry  built  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  work 
is  smeared  over  with  a  sort  of  thin  mortar,  so  as  to  preserve  it  from  atmo- 
spheric influence,  and  to  make  it  easier  to  clean  down. 

Tables  iUuatrating  the  Fropertiee  of  Diflbrent  Stonea. — ^The  fol- 
lowing Tables  give  a  selection  from  the  results  of  a  great  number  of  ex- 
periments upon  stone  made  by  various  authorities. 

In  many  cases  the  figures  given  are  not  directly  comparable  with  each 
other,  inasmuch  as  the  experiments  have  been  made  by  different  observers 
and  under  different  conditions. 

They  afford,  however,  a  useful  indication  of  what  may  be  expected  in  deal- 
ing with  stones  of  different  descriptions. 

The  Table  on  page  81  shows  the  weight  required  to  crush  stones  of  different 
kinds. 

Experiments  upon  the  resistance  of  stones  to  crushing  have  generally  been 
made  upon  cubes. 

Professor  Rankine  says  that  these  experiments  indicate  *'  somewhat  more 
than  the  real  strength  of  the  materiaL" 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  fracture  of  stones  under  compression  gener- 
ally takes  place  by  their  shearing  on  a  plane  inclined  at  a  slope  having  1^ 
rise  to  1  of  base. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  any  stone  for  a  special  purpose,  experi- 
ments should  be  made  on  prisms  whose  heights  are  about  1^  times  their 
diameters. 

The  hardest  stones — such  as  basalts,  primary  limestones,  slates,  etc. — give 
way  suddenly.     Other  stones  begin  to  crack  under  from  ^  to  §  the  crushing  load. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  size  of  cubes  experimented  upon  varies  con- 
siderably. With  the  same  kind  of  stone  the  larger  the  specimen  the  greater 
is  the  weight  per  square  inch  required  to  crush  it 

The  working  stress  allowed  in  practice  upon  ashlar  blocks  should  not 
exceed  ^  of  the  crushing  weight  given  above.* 

*  Dent.  '  Stoney  On  Strains, 
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Cnuhing 

Length 

Crashing 

Lencth 

Stohk. 

Weight  per 

of 

Autho- 

$lTniffic_ 

Weight  per 

Autho> 

m0m^9S^^Km 

Bquaro  Inch 

Side  of 

rity. 

OTKxMJ^Mbm 

Square  Inch 
in  Tons. 

Side  of 

rlty. 

mToDB. 

Cube, 

Cube. 

Granites. 

Inches. 

Sandstones. 

Inches. 

Aberdeen  (blue) 

4-87 

li 

R 

Weak  specimens, 

1-34  to  1-56 

2 

F 

Da 

8-47 

1 

V 

locality  not  stated 

I 

Peteriiead. 

87 

11 

K 

Runcorn    . 

0-97 

•  •< 

L.CUu'k 

Do.      . 

2-8 

1 

V 

Quartz  rock    on 

11-88 

■  •  • 

Mallet 

Cornish 

2-84 

li 

R 

natural  bed 

Dartmoor  . 

1-54 

4i 

1 

V 

Quartz        rock. 

6-25 

•  *• 

Do. 

Do. 

8*12 

layers  vertical 

Herm 

•86 

2 

B 

Corsehill   . 

8-58 

6 

Kirk- 

Mount  Sorrel 

574 

•  •  • 

F 

JfcurbUs. 
White  statuary . 

Da 
Black  Brabant  . 
White  ItAlian    . 

aldy 

Killiney    . 
Bollyknocken    . 

4-81 
1-41 

1 

1 

W 

w 

1-43 
27 
9-46 
9-72 

1 

R 

ATgyleefaire 
Irish  (Tsrious)    . 

4-87 
1-0  to  6  0 

•  •  • 

1 

F 
W 

Mm 

R 
R 

SasaJUs^  etc 
Whinstona 
Da 

8-69 
5-34 

«  •  • 
•  •  • 

B 
F 

Devon  (red) 
Kilkenny  (black) 
Galway,       da 

8-81 
6-76 
9 

•  •  • 

1 
1 

R 
W 

Gnnwacke,  Pen* 

7-54 

2 

F 

Lmestones. 

maenmawr 

Compact  (strong) 

3-8    • 

2 

F 

Fdspathic 

7-68 

■  •  • 

W 

Maffuesian,  do. 
Da     (weak) 

816 

2 

F 

j^recnstono 

1-86 

2 

F 

Homblendic 

10-97 

•  •  ■ 

W 

Portland    . 

-1-66 

2 

R 

greenstone 

Da 

2-08 

14 

R 

Irish  (various)    . 

8itol4) 

1 

W 

Do. 
Da 

1-6 
1-17 

2 
1 

I 
V 

Statfg, 

Do. 

1-74 

2 

C 

Valencia  on  bed 

5 

W 

Purbeck 

4-08 

U 

R 

Do.         layers 
▼eitical 

471 

W 

Ancaster    . 

1-04 

2 

C 

Bamack    . 

0-79 

2 

C 

Glanmore  . 

9-53 

w 

Eetton 

114 

2 

C 

Killaloe     • 

1871 

w 

Do.     (raff)       . 
Bath  (Box) 

4-01 

2 

C 

Cahirciyean 

276 

w 

0-66 

2 

C 

Da      . 

0-64 

1 

V 

Sandtttmes. 

Chalk 

0-6 

H 

R 

Bramley  Fall     . 

27 

u 

R 

Bolsover    . 

8-86 

2 

C 

Do.    . 

2-5 

V 

Bramham  Moor 

2-64 

2 

C 

Crai^eith  . 

1-4 

V 

Brodsworth 

2  05 

2 

C 

Da 

2-45 

u 

R 

Cadeby 

0-72 

2 

C 

Do. 

8-5 

2 

C 

Chilmark  . 

2-84 

2 

C 

Dundee 

8-85 

H 

R 

Hamhill    . 

1-8 

2 

C 

York  paving 

2-56 

11 

R 

Huddlestone 

1-98 

2 

C 

Binnie 

2-24 

2 

C 

Park  Nook 

1-98 

2 

C 

Darley  Dale 

8  16 

2 

C 

Roche  Abbey     . 

1-74 

2 

C 

GilTnenk    . 

2  15 

2 

C 

Da 

0-69 

1 

V 

Kenton 

2-21 

2 

C 

Tottemhoe 

0-86 

2 

C 

Mansfield  (red) . 

2-27 

2 

C 

Auston 

1-36 

•  •  • 

F 

Da       (white) 

2-84 

2 

C 

Anglesea    . 

8-33 

•  •  • 

L.  Clark 

Morley  Moor 

2-21 

2 

C 

Listowel    . 

8-33 

W 

Park  Spring 

8-88 

2 

C 

Longhome 

7-68 

W 

Stanley 

2-66 

2 

C 

Ballyduif  . 

4-93 

W 

StroDg  Yorkshire, 

4-38 

2 

F 

Moyue 

8-03 

W 

mean  of  9  expts. 

Limerick    . 

3-9 

n 

R 

Irish  (various)    . 

76  to  100 

1 

W 

Irish  (various)    . 

•5  to  14  0 

W 

I,  Institution  of  British  Architects.  B,  Bramah. 

B,  Buchanan,  quoted  by  Btoney  F,  Fairbaim,  Ua^  Information  for  EnginBtn, 

R,  Rennie.  W,  Wilkinson,  PracHeai  Otology,  Ireland. 

C,  Coramiaaioners  on  Stone  for  Houses  of  Pariiainent. 

B.C. III  G 
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Tensile  Strength  of  Stone, — Stone  is  rarely  employed  so  as  to  be  subject  to 
a  tensile  stresa  The  following  Table  is  chiefly  from  Mr.  Stoney's  work  on 
Strains,  and  he  remarks  that  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  figures  corrobo- 
rated. 


Matsrial. 

Tearing 

Weight  per 

Square  Inch 

inlbe. 

Anthority. 

Arbroath  paying       .... 

1261 

Bachanon. 

Caithness    do. 

1054 

Do. 

Chilmark 

500 

Do. 

Craigleith  stone 

458 

Do. 

Hailes 

836 

Do. 

Hambie   . 

288 

Do. 

Binnie 

279 

Do. 

Whinstone 

1469 

Do. 

Marble,  white  . 

722 

Hopkinson 

Do. 

551 

Do. 

SUte 

9600  to 
12,880 

Rankine. 

Transverse  Strength  of  Stone} — 


Sandstone 
Slate 


Modulus  of  rapture 
lbs.  per  square  inclu 

1100  to  2360 
6000 


^  From  Rankine*s  Useful  Rules  and  Tables, 


ABSORPTION  OF  WATER  BY  STONES. 
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Ahtorptum. — ^Tablb  showing  the  hulk  of  Water  aheorhed  m  twenty-four 
hoius  by  yarious  stones : — 


BalkofWttar 

abaorbedM 

ooinpu«d  with 

bdlk  of  atone 
peremt. 

Authority. 

Several  specimens  of   good   granite 
and  syenite         .... 

\  per  cent 

w 

Do.         do.        indifferent  specimens 

1       ., 

w 

Do.         da        very  bad 

8        „ 

w 

Tnpandhasalt        .        .        .        . 

A  trace    . 

w 

Do.         da      .                 ... 

tV  to  t  p.  c. 

SandrioMS, 

Craigleith — Yeiy  durable  . 

8  per  cent 

c 

Park  Spring        Do. 

8        „ 

c 

Gifiheuk — Moderately  durable 

10        „ 

c 

Heddon                 Do. 

10-4     „ 

c 

Kenton                  Do. 

9-fl     „ 

c 

Mansfield              Do. 

10-4     „ 

c 

Hassock — Veiy  bad 

20  0     „ 

w 

LifMsUmes. 

Marble 

A  trace. 

Portland — ^Very  durable 

13*5  per  cent 

c 

Ancaster — Durable   . 

16-6     „ 

c 

Bath  (Bozground) 

17        „ 

c 

Ketton — ^Durable 

161     „ 

Chilmark 

8-6     „ 

c 

Roche  Abbey — Durable 

17-2     „ 

c 

Kent  Rag             Do. 

U      „ 

w 

Ransome's  stone  (artificial) 

12        „ 

w 

Victoria     Do.            do. 

• 

7-6    „ 

w 

ApoBuite     Do.            do. 

12        „ 

w 

W,  Deduced  from  Bxperimento  detailed  in  Wray  On  Stone. 
C,  Royal  Commiesion  on  Stone  for  Honsee  of  Parliament 

Weight  of  Stone. — ^A  long  list  of  stones,  giving  the  weight  per  cubic  foot  of 
each,  was  prepared  by  Mr.  GL  H.  Smith  for  the  Mineral  Statistics  published 
at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Qeology. 

The  information  contained  in  that  list  has  been  given  in  the  Tables,  pp. 
18,  39,  67,  et  ssq,,  and  it  will  therefore  not  be  repeated. 
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The  following  Table  shows  approximately  the  weights  of  different  classes 
of  stone,  and  may  be  useful. 

Tabu  giving  the  Weight  and  Bulkiness  of  Different  Varieties  of  Stone. 


Qruiites  and  Syenites 
Trap  and  Basalt 
Skte      . 
Serpentine 
Sandstones 
Marble  . 

Limestones,  Compact 
Granular 


99 
99 
99 
9> 
99 
/» 


99 

Quartz 
Felspar  . 


Shelly  granular 
SheUy 
Magnesian 
Kent  Rag 

Chalk 


Weight  per  cubic 
foot  m  lbs. 

162  to  187 

164  to  187 

165  to  181 

116  to  170 
168  to  172 
155  to  172 

116  to  151 
130  to  140 
157  to  167 

126  to  153 
166 

127  to  156 

117  to  174 
165 

162 


Bbbibtanok  to  Wxab. — Mr.  Walker  exposed  the  ondermeutioned  descriptioiis  of 
granite  and  whinstone  to  very  heavy  waggon  traffic  for  seventeen  months,  and  found  their 
vertical  wear  to  be  as  follows  : — 


Guernsey  granite 
Henn  i, 

Baltic  whinatone 
Peterhead  blue  granite  . 


Inch. 
•060 
•076 
•082 
•181 


Heytor  granite 
Aberdeen  red  granite   . 
Dartmoor  granite 
Aberdeen  blue  granite  . 


Inch. 
•141 
•169 
•207 
•225 


Mr.  Newton's  experiments  on  the  flags  used  in  Liverpool  showed  Kilrush  flags  to  be 
most  durable,  Caithness  flags  next.  The  flags  found  to  be  least  durable  were  those  from 
Llangollen  and  Torkshira.^ 


^  D.  Kinnear  Clarke  On  Roads  and  Streets, 


Chapter  II. 
BRICKS,  TILES,  TERRACOTTA,  ETC. 

THERE  are  many  different  forms  in  which  clay  after  it  is 
burnt  or  baked  is  used  by  the  builder  and  engineer. 

Some  of  the  more  important  of  these  will  now  be  described 
under  the  following  classification : — 

Bricks. 

Fireclay  and  Fire-bricks. 

Terracotta. 

Stoneware. 

Miscellaneous  clay  goods  of  Earthenware,  Fireclay,  Stoneware, 
Terracotta. 


BRICKS. 

Ordinary  building  bricks  are  made  of  clay  and  other  earths 
subjected  to  several  processes  (which  somewhat  vary  according  to 
local  practice,  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  material),  formed  to 
the  required  shape  in  moulds,  and  burnt. 

BRICK  EARTHS. 

Constitaents  of  Briok  Earth. — The  earths  used  for  making 
ordinary  bricks  generally  consist  of  alumina  and  silica,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  other  substances,  such  as  limo^ 
magnesia,  iron,  etc. 

It  is  beyond  the  province  of  these  Notes  to  go  into  the  chemistry 
of  the  subject,  but  it. will  be  useful  just  to  glance  at  the  part 
played  by  each  of  these  constituents,  and  the  effect  that  it  has 
upon  earth  considered  as  a  material  for  brickmaking. 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  mere  inspection  or  even  chemical 
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aualysis  of  a  clay  gives  very  little  information  as  to  its  suitable- 
ness for  brickmaking.  No  test  is  satisfactory  but  that  of  actually 
trying  the  clay  by  making  a  few  bricks  with  it. 

In  the  absence  of  facilities  for  burning  full-sized  bricks,  a  fair 
indication  of  the  quality  of  a  clay  for  brickmaking  may  be  arrived 
at  by  making  it  into  a  small  brick  about  3  inches  long  by  1^  inch 
wide  by  1  inch  thick.  This  small  brick  may  be  burnt  in  a  com- 
mon house  fire,  being  protected  from  contact  with  the  fuel  by 
placing  it  inside  a  shield  made  by  roughly  rolling  a  piece  of  sheefc- 
irou  round  into  a  hollow  cylinder  of  about  2  inches  diameter. 

Alwawna  ]&  a  principal  constituent  in  nearly  every  kind  of  clay.  It  gives 
the  material  its  plastic  qaalities,  bat  it  shrinks  and  cracks  in  drying,  waipe, 
and  becomes  very  hard  under  the  influence  of  heat. 

Hilica  exists  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  clay,  in  a  state  of  chemical 
combination  with  the  alumina,  forming  silicate  of  alumina. 

It  is  found  also  in  nearly  all  clays  in  an  uncombined  state — as  sand. 

Silica  is  infusible  alone,  or  in  the  presence  of  alumina  only,  except  at  very 
high  temperatures. 

If,  however,  the  silica  and  alumina  be  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  will  render  them  fusible  at  a 
comparatively  low  temperature. 

Pure  silicate  of  alumina  is  plastic^  but  shrinks  when  drying,  and  warps 
with  heat. 

The  action  of  sand  is  to  prevent  cracking,  shrinking,  and  warping,  and  to 
provide  the  silica  necessary  for  a  partial  vitrification  of  the  materialsy  which 
is  generally  desirable. 

The  larger  the  proportion  of  sand  present,  the  more  shapely  and  equable 
in  texture  will  the  brick  be. 

An  excess  of  sand  in  clay  renders  the  brick  made  from  it  too  brittle. 

The  dijQference  between  the  silica  which  is  in  a  state  of  chemical  combina- 
tion and  that  which  exists  merely  as  sand  is  not  shown  in  ordinary  chemical 
analyses,  and  this  is  one  reason  why  they  are  not  so  useful  as  they  might  be 
in  determining  the  value  of  a  clay  for  brickmaking. 

Lime  has  a  twofold  effect  upon  the  clay  containing  it 

It  diminishes  the  contraction  of  the  raw  bricks  in  drying,  and  it  acts  as  a 
flux  in  burning,  causing  the  grains  of  silica  to  melt,  and  thus  binding  the 
particles  of  the  brick  together. 

An  excess  of  lime  causes  the  brick  to  melt  and  lose  its  shape. 

Again,  whatever  lime  is  present  must  be  in  a  very  finely  divided  state. 
Lumps  of  limestone  are  fatal  to  a  clay  for  brickmaking.  When  a  brick  con- 
taining a  lump  of  limestone  is  burnt,  the  carbonic  acid  is  driven  off,  the  lump 
is  formed  into  ''  quicklime,"  and  is  liable  to  slake  directly  the  brick  is  wetted 
or  exposed  to  the  weather.  Pieces  of  quicklime  not  larger  than  pin-heads 
have  been  known  to  detach  portions  of  a  brick  and  to  split  it  to  pieces. 

The  presence  of  lime  may  be  detected  by  heating  the  clay  with  a  little 
dUute  sulphuric  acid.  If  there  is  lime  present  an  effervescence  will  take 
place. 

Bricks  containing  lumps  of  quicklime  should  be  immersed  fur  several  hours 
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before  use,  so  as  to  kill  the  lime  and  prevent  it  from  slaking  after  the  bricks 
are  made,  or  even  built  into  the  work. 

Irvn  PyrtUs  often  occurs  in  days,  and  should  be  carefully  removed. 

If  not,  the  pyrites  is  partially  decomposed  in  the  kiln,  will  oxidise  in  the 
brick,  dystallise,  and  spUt  it  to  pieces. 

Carb<nuieeou$  inaitery  when  it  exists  naturally  in  clays  to  any  considerable 
extent,  is  objectionable.  "  When  not  burnt  completely  out  in  the  kiln,  which 
is  sometimes  with  the  denser  clays  difficult,  the  bricks  are  of  a  different  colour 
in  the  interior  and  exterior,  and  will  not  bear  cutting  for  face  work  without 
spoiling  the  appearance  of  iJie  brickwork. 

**'  But,  worse  than  this,  such  brieks  when  worked  in  the  wall  occasionally 
pass  out  soluble  compounds  like  those  absorbed  from  soot  by  the  bricks  of 
flues,  and  like  those  (when  used  again  in  new  work)  discolour  plastering  or 
stucco  work."  ^ 

AlkalieSy  when  they  exist  in  clay  to  a  considerable  extent,  make  it  unfit  for 
the  manufacture  of  bricks.  They  act  as  a  flux,  and  cause  the  clay  to  melt 
and  become  shapeless. 

Salt, — **  Common  salt  is  nearly  always  present  in  minute  quantity  in  clays  ; 
but  when  these  are  taken  from  the  sea-shore,  or  without  or  beneath  the  sea- 
washes,  or  from  localities  in  and  about  the  salt  formations  (Trias),  they  fre- 
quently, though  in  all  other  respects  excellent  clays,  are  unfit  for  burning  into 
good  bricks. 

**  Chloride  of  sodium  ^  is  not  only  a  powerful  flux  when  mixed  even  in  very 
small  proportion  with  clays,  but  it  possesses  the  property  of  being  volatilised 
by  the  heat  of  the  brick  kilns,  and  in  that  condition  it  carries  with  it  in  a 
volatile  state  various  metallic  compounds,  as  those  of  iron,  which  exist  in  all 
clays,  and  act  as  fluxes.  The  result  is  that  bricks  made  of  such  clays  warp, 
twist,  and  agglutinate  together  upon  the  suifoces  long  before  they  have  been 
exposed  to  a  sufficient  and  sufficiently  prolonged  heat  to  bum  them  to  the  core 
into  good  hard  brick.  Place  bricks  can  be  made  of  such  clay,  but  nothing 
more,  and  these  are  nearly  always  bad,  because  never  after  free  from  hygro- 
metric  moisture."  ^ 

Oxide  of  Iron  in  day  influences  the  colour  of  the  bricks  to  be  produced  (see 
p.  89).  The  tint  resulting  after  burning  depends  upon  the  proportion  of 
iron  in  the  clay  and  the  temperature  to  which  it  has  been  raised. 

When  in  the  presence  of  silica  and  alumina  whose  proportions  are  nearly 
equal,  iron  renders  tliem  fusible. 

Practioal  ClassilLcation  of  Briok  Earths.— Brick  earths  are 
generally  divided  into  three  classes. 

1.  Plastic  or  Strong  Clays  (called  by  the  brickmaker  "/mil  clays"), 
which  are  composed  of  silica  and  alumina,  with  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  or  other  salts.  These  are  also 
known  as  pure  clays, 

2.  Zoarris  OT  Mild  Clays,  consisting  of  clay  and  sand,  and  some- 
times called  sandy  clays, 

'  3.  Marls  or  Calcareous  Clays,  which  contain  a  large  proportion 
of  carbonate  of  lime. 

1  Mallet  On  Briekmaking.  '  Common  salt. 
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Malm  is  an  artificial  imitation  of  natural  marl^  and  is  made  by 
mixiag  clay  and  chalk  in  a  wash  mill.  It  is  sometimes  called 
washed  clay. 

It  generally  happens  that  a  clay  as  found  in  nature  is  unfit  for 
brickmaking  by  itself. 

It  will  probably  turn  out  to  be  deficient  in  some  necessary 
quality  which  has  to  be  supplied  by  mixing  it  with  other  clays, 
or  by  adding  the  constituent  required,  such  as  sand  or  lime. 

A  good  Brick  Earth  should  contain  sufficient  flux  to  fuse  its 
constituents  at  a  furnace  heat,  but  not  so  much  as  to  make  the 
bricks  run  together  and  become  vitrified. 

Such  earths  contain  from  ^  to  ^  alumina,  and  from  ^  to  ^  silica, 
the  remainder  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, oxide  of  iron,  etc. 

The  bricks  made  from  such  clays  are  a  silicate  of  alumina  and 
lime  or  other  fluxes. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  analysis  of  some  brick  clays : — 


Burham  Glay.^ 

London 
Brick  Clay.^ 

Loam.^ 

MarL» 

Silica 
Alumina  . 

42-92 
20-42 

49*5 
34-3 

66-7 
27  0 

} 

43-00 

Oxide  of  iron    . 

5  00 

7-7 

1-3 

300 

Carbonate  of  lime 

18-91 

1-4 

0-5 

46-50 

Carbonate  of  mag- 

•12 

5-1 

••• 

3-50 

nesia 

Potash  and  soda 
Water      . 

•33 

6-68 

••• 
••  • 

••  • 
••• 

) 

4-00 

Oiganie  matter . 

6-01 

1-9 

60 

••• 

CharaoteristioB  of  different  kinds  of  Briok  Earth. — The  quality  of 
the  bricks  produced  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  selection  and  mixing 
of  the  clay. 

Pure  or  Foul  Clays  are  sometimes  used  for  bricks  without  the  addition 
of  other  substances.  In  such  a  case  any  sand  they  contain  acts  merely  to 
prevent  excessive  contraction.  For  want  of  a  flux  it  does  not  become  fused 
so  as  to  bind  the  particles  of  the  brick  together. 

Bricks  made  from  such  clays  are  rather  IcLked  than  humed.  They  are  not 
so  well  able  to  resist  the  action  of  the  weather  as  those  which  are  partly 
vitrified  through  the  aid  of  a  flux. 

Pure  clays  are  therefore  very  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  sand  or  loam, 
by  adding  lime  to  act  as  a  flux,  or  ashes  to  provide  alkalies  for  the  same  purpose. 


*  Abney. 


'  Knapp. 
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LoAHB  aie  80  loose  and  sandy  tJiat  they  reqaire  a  flax  to  ftide  and  bind  the 
paitides  together,  and  to  take  up  the  excess  of  sand  that  would  otherwise 
remain  in  an  nncombined  state. 

Marlb  are,  of  all  the  clays,  the  best  suited  for  making  bricks  without  mixture 
with  other  substances,  though  they  are  often  mixed  with  chalk  or  lime  when 
there  is  any  deficiency  in  that  constituent. 

The  Colour  of  Bricks  depends  upou  the  composition  of  the 
clay,  upon  the  kind  of  sand  used  for  moulding,  on  the  state  of 
dryness  of  the  bricks  before  burning,  on  the  temperature  at  which 
they  are  burnt,  and  upon  the  amount  of  air  admitted  to  the  kiln. 

Pure  clay,  free  from  iron,  will  bum  white,  but  the  colour  of 
white  bricks  is  generally  produced  by  adding  dudk  to  the  clay. 

The  presence  of  inm  produces  a  tint  which  varies  from  lighJt 
yellow  to  orange  and  red;  the  colour  increases  in  intensity 
according  to  the  proportion  of  iron  contained  in  the  clay. 

To  obtain  a  clear  hriglU  red  brick  the  clay  shoidd  be  free  from 
impurities,  and  should  contain  a  large  proportion  of  oodde  of  iron, 
which  is  converted  by  burning  into  the  red  oxide,  but  not  fused. 

When  there  is  from  8  to  1 0  per  cent  of  oacide  of  iron,  and  the 
brick  is  raised  to  an  intense  heat,  the  red  oxide  of  iron  is  con- 
verted into  the  black  oxide^  combines  with  the  silica,  and  fuses, 
producing  a  dark  blue  or  pwrple  colour. 

When  a  small  quantity  of  manganese  is  present,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  iron,  the  brick  becomes  darker  still,  Hue  or  even 
hUuk. 

A  little  lime  in  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  ir&n,  pro- 
duces a  cream  colour  ;  an  increase  of  the  iron  changes  the  colour  to 
red,  and  an  increase  of  the  lime  produces  a  hrown  colour. 

Mojgnesia  in  the  presence  of  iro^  makes  the  brick  yellow, 

A  clay  containing  alkalies  and  burnt  at  a  high  temperature 
becomes  a  hhmk  green, 

BRICKMAKING. 

The  operations  involved  in  brickmaking  are  very  numerous, 
though  not  intricate ;  they  differ  in  several  particulars  in  difiPerent 
localities,  according  to  local  custom,  generally  influenced  by  the 
nature  of  the  clay. 

To  describe  these  operations  in  sufficient  detail  to  be  of  any 
practical  value  would  require  a  separate  treatise  of  considerable 
bulk  and  profusely  illustrated. 
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Such  descriptions  would  be  beyond  the  province  of  these  Notes, 
and  would  be  unnecessary,  for  the  practices  in  the  brickfields  of 
different  localities  are  fully  described  in  Dobson  On  Brick  and  Tile 
Making,  one  of  Weale's  series  of  very  valuable  technical  works.^ 

It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  the 
operations  involved  in  brickmaking — not  such  details  as  would  be 
of  practical  use  to  the  brickmaker,  but  just  so  much  as  will  enable 
any  one  using  bricks  to  understand  and  appreciate  more  clearly 
the  qualities  and  peculiarities  of  different  varieties,  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  which  are  caused  by  differences  in  the  processes 
of  manufacture. 

With  this  object  the  various  operations  wUl  now  be  rapidly  and 
shortly  sketched  in  succession. 

Preparation  of  Briok  Earth. — Unsoiling, — The  surface  of  the 
site  from  which  the  clay  is  to  be  obtained  i»  first  stripped  of  its 
turf  and  mould,  which  is  removed  to  a  spoil  bank  and  kept  to,  be 
respread  over  the  site  after  the  clay  has  been  dug  out. 

The  mould  is  sometimes  called  encailow,  and  the  process  of 
removing  it  encallowing. 

Clay-digging  and  Weathering. — In  the  autumn  the  clay  is  dug, 
and  the  various  descriptions  which  it  is  intended  to  mix,  together 
with  the  ashes  which  are  to  be  incorporated  in  the  mixture,  are 
wheeled  to  heaps,  in  some  places  called  kerfs,  in  which  they 
remain  during  the  winter,  sometimes  during  two  or  three  winters, 
so  that  they  may  be  thoroughly  disintegrated  by  the  action  of 
frost 

This  mellowing  of  the  clay  renders  the  bricks  made  from  it  less 
liable  to  warp. 

Clearing  from  Stones. — If  the  clay  contain  pebbles  or  pieces  of 
ironstone  they  must  be  carefully  picked  out  by  hand ;  or  if  they 
are  found  in  large  numbers,  the  clay  must  be  washed  in  small 
quantities  and  strained  through  a  grating  so  as  to  separate  all  the 
stones  from  the  mass. 

Grinding. — ^When  the  clay  is  of  a  hard  marly  character  and 
full  of  lumps,  or  contains  fragments  of  limestone,  known  by  brick- 
makers  as  race,  it  requires  to  be  ground  between  cast-iron  rollers, 
which  must  be  set  si]d9&ciently  close  to  reduce  the  hard  particles  to 
powder. 

Tempering. — ^This  is  done  after  the  winter's  frosts,  generally 
in  March  or  April,  before  the  brickmaking  begins. 

^  Now  published  by  Messrs.  Crosby  Lockwood  and  Company,  Stationen'  HaU 
Court,  £.C. 
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It  consists  in  digging  and  turning  over  the  kerfs  or  heaps  of 
clay ;  sometimes  the  clay  is  also  well  trodden  under  foot,  in  some 
places  it  is  passed  through  a  pug-mill,  and  occasionally,  for  the 
very  best  bricks  it  is  kept  damp  in  cellars  for  a  year  or  two  to 
ripen. 

Pfi£PARATiON  OF  Malm. — The  clay  is  dug  in  the  autumn  and 
at  once  tipped,  together  with  a  proportion  of  ground  chalk  in  pulp^ 
into  a  wash  mill.  This  consists  of  a  brick-lined  circular  tank  in 
which  are  revolving  harrows,  knives,  or  implements  of  some  kind 
to  disintegrate  and  nux  up  the  clay  and  chalk. 

The  exact  proportion  of  the  chalk  differs  according  to  the  com- 
position of  the  clay,  but  in  some  cases  the  chalk  is  about  -^  of 
the  bulk  of  the  clay. 

The  mixture  having  been  reduced  to  a  creamy  consistence  is 
strained  off  through  fine  gratings  into  large  shallow  tanks  called 
hajckSy  and  there  left  till  it  is  nearly  solid. 

After  that  it  is  ioiUd  in  layers  from  1  to  3  feet  deep,  i.e, 
covered  about  \  its  bulk  with  screened  cinders,  and  allowed  to 
remain  during  the  winter. 

In  the  spring  the  hcuoks  are  dug  out,  the  layers  of  clay  and 
ashes  being  thoroughly  incorporated  in  a  pug-milL 

In  some  places  the  preparation  of  malm  is  known  as  washing. 

Malm  bricks  are  made  with  the  mixture  of  clay  and  chalk  de- 
scribed above. 

Washed  Bricks, — ^These  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  malm, 
and  are  made  in  two  ways. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country — ^in  Essex  for  example — they  are 
composed  wholly  of  an  inferior  malm,  made  like  the  mahn 
described  above,  except  that  the  proportion  of  chalk  is  only  one 
half  of  that  in  the  ordinary  malm,  and  the  cinders  are  unscreened. 

In  other  brickfields,  including  those  near  London,  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  ordinary  liquid  malm  is  poured  over  unwashed  clay,  and 
mixed  with  it  so  that  the  whole  becomes  an  inferior  maimed  clay. 

Qv^ntUy  of  Clay  required, — ^The  quantity  of  clay  used  for 
making  bricks  is  very  variable,  depending  \ipon  the  nature  of  the 
day  and  the  processes  to  which  it  is  subjected. 

The  quantity  required  for  1000  bricks  of  ordinary  size  ranges 
from  1^  to  3^  cubic  yards,  measured  before  digging.  The  stronger 
the  clay,  the  more  of  it  is  required. 

Hand-Moulding. — ^The  moulds  used  are  rectangular  boxes 
without  top  or  bottom,  about  10  inches  long,  5  inches  wide,  and 
3  inches  deep,  the  exact  size  depending  upon  that  of  the  brick 
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required,  and  upon  the  contraction  of  the  clay  in  burning,  which 
may  be  about  t^  or  -^^  of  the  linear  dimensions. 

The  moulds  are  sometimes  made  of  wood  edged  or  lined  with 
iron,  or  of  sheet-iron  strengthened  at  the  sides  with  wood,  or,  as 
in  the  best  works,  with  sides  and  ends  of  brass  protected  by  wood. 

The  mould,  stands  either  upon  the  table  at  which  the  moulder 
works — ^in  which  case  the  bottom  of  the  brick  is  flat — or  it  rests 
upon  a  stock  hoard,  or  bottom  made  to  fit  the  mould,  and  upon 
which  is  a  raised  projection  which  forms  an  indentation  or  frog  ^ 
in  the  bottom  of  the  brick. 

The  process  of  hand-moulding  consists  in  dashing  a  clot  of  clay 
into  the  mould,  and  pressing  it  home  so  as  thoroughly  to  fill  every 
comer. 

When  a  stock  board  is  used  the  lower  side  of  the  brick  rests 
upon  it  The  superfluous  clay  protruding  above  the  top  is  swept 
or  scraped  oflF  by  a  strike  or  straight-edge  of  wood  or  steeL 

Thus  the  lower  surface  of  the  brick  is  indented  by  the  frog  on 
the  stock  board,  but  the  upper  surface  is  struck  smooth. 

When  there  is  no  stock  board  the  bottom  of  the  brick  rests 
•upon  the  moulding-table,  and  the  top  surface  is  formed  by  means 
of  a  pUme,  which  is  a  piece  of  board  about  9  inches  by  3 
inches  with  a  short  vertical  handle  near  one  end. 

Slop-frunUding  is  the  term  used  when  the  mould  is  dipped 
frequently  in  water  to  prevent  the  wet  bricks  from  sticking  to  it 

Sand-moulding  is  when  the  mould  is  sprinkled  with  sand  or 
fine  ashes  for  the  same  purpose,  and  is  considered  to  produce 
cleaner  and  sharper  bricks  than  slop-moulding. 

Beaeing  off. — Aa  each  brick  is  moulded  it  is  disposed  of  in 
one  of  two  ways — 

1.  It  may  be  carried  by  a  boy  in  the  mould  to  the  drying  floor 
or  ground,  and  there  deposited,  the  mould  being  taken  off  and  re- 
turned to  the  moulder.     Or, 

2,  It  may  be  deposited  upon  a  pallet  (a  piece  of  board  ^  inch 
thick,  the  same  width  as  the  mould  but  longer),  and  placed  by 
the  boy  upon  a  bearing-oflf  or  ha4:k  barrow  for  removal  to  the 
drying  ground.  These  barrows  are  made  with  springs,  and  run 
upon  smooth  wrought-iron  wheeling  plates,  so  as  to  shake  the 
brick  as  little  as  possible. 

Drying. — The  raw  moulded  bricks  may  be  dried  either  in  sheds 
under  cover  or  out  of  doors. 

Drying   in   Sheds. — Drying   sheds  are  extensively  used   in 

'  Sometimes  called  a  kick. 
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Nottinghamshire  and  the  Midland  counties^  and  they  insure  the 
great  advantage  of  being  independent  of  weather  in  drying  the 
bricks.  ^ 

Where  coals  are  cheap  the  sheds  may  be  warmed  by  flues  run- 
ning under  the  floor.  This  secures  the  raw  bricks  against  the 
effects  of  frost,  and  enables  the  brickmaking  to  be  continued 
throughout  the  winter. 

Dbying  out  of  Doors. — HcuJcing. — Bricks  to  be  dried  out  of 
doors  are  placed  upon  Jujuks,  which  are  long  parallel  banks 
raised  about  6  inches  from  the  ground.  They  have  a  slight  in- 
clination toward  the  kiln  to  facilitate  drainage  and  transport  of 
the  bricks,  and  are  sometimes  made  of  brick  rubbish  and  ashes  so 
that  they  may  be  quite  dry. 

The  bricks  are  placed  upon  the  hacks,  sometimes  laid  square 
in  plan,  sometimes  diagonally,  and  piled  up.  They  should  not 
be  more  than  eight  courses  deep,  or  the  lowest  course  would  be 
liable  to  be  crushed. 

ScirUling. — ^When  the  raw  bricks  are  half  dry  they  are  sctTUled, 
that  is,  placed  diagonally  and  a  little  distance  apart,  so  that  the 
wind  may  pass  between  them.  They  therefore  take  up  more 
room  in  plan,  but  as  the  bricks  are  drier,  about  fourteen  courses 
may  be  piled  up  instead  of  eight  as  before. 

The  bricks  on  the  hacks  are  generally  protected  from  the  wea- 
ther by  light  coverings  or  roofs,  made  of  straw,  called  lews,  or  by 
boards  or  tiles. 

In  permanent  brickyards  the  hacks  are  sometimes  covered  by 
sheds,  with  sliding  roofs  so  that  they  may  be  uncovered  in  favour- 
able weather  and  closed  in  case  of  rain,  or  when  the  sun  is  so 
strong  as  to  warp  the  bricks. 

The  time  of  drying  varies  according  to  the  weather.  The  raw 
bricks  generally  take  about  ten  days  before  being  scirUled,  and 
about  three  to  six  weeks  for  the  whole  process  of  drying. 

Maohine-Monlding. — ^When  there  is  a  large  number  of  bricks 
to  be  made  at  the  same  spot,  it  pays  to  set  up  machines  for 
moulding,  and  in  cases  where  the  clay  is  very  hard,  stony,  or  in 
any  way  refractory,  machines  become  a  necessity. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  machines  for  brick-moxdding,  but 
they  may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes.  These  will  be  just 
referred  to,  but  to  describe  even  the  most  common  brickmaking 
machines  in  detail  would  be  beyond  the  province  of  these  Notes. 

Plastic  Clay  Machines. — In  these  the  clay  is  firat  pugged  in  the 
machine,  next  forced  through  an  opening  of  about  10  inches  by  5 
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inches  in  a  plastic  band,  from  which  the  bricks  are  cut  off  by 
means  of  wires,  and  then  dried  or  burnt  as  usuaL 

Machines  of  this  clails  are  suitable  for  any  plastic  clay  free  from 
hard  lumps  or  stones,  which,  if  they  exist,  must  be  taken  out  or 
cnished. 

Dry  Clay  Machines  in  which  the  clay  is  first  reduced  to  powder, 
then  filled  by  the  machine  dry  into  a  mould,  and  subjected  to 
enormous  pressure  which  consolidates  it,  and  forms  a  wdl-shaped 
brick  with  hard  even  surfaces. 

These  machines  are  well  adapted  for  stony  and  marly  clays, 
and  they  are  economical  inasmuch  as  they  save  the  expense  and 
time  employed  in  drying,  which  process  is,  of  course,  unnecessary. 

Some  machines  receive  the  clay  in  a  semi-dry  condition,  and 
deal  with  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  dry  clay  machines  just  men- 
tioned. 

Pressed  Bricks  are  made  by  placing  ordinaiy  raw  bricks  when  nearly  dry 
in  a  metal  mould  or  die,  and  subjecting  them  to  powerful  compression  upder 
a  piston. 

This  may  be  done  in  hand  presses,  or  in  larger  machines  worked  by  steam 
power. 

Such  treatment  gives  the  bricks  good  faces  and  arrises,  but  they  require 
more  care  in  drying  and  burning,  and  the  oil  necessarily  used,  gives  them  a 
glazed  surface,  which  peels  off  upon  exposure  to  the  weather. 

Dressed  Bricks  after  being  moulded  are  beaten  with  a  dresser  shaped  like  a 
small  cricket  bat,  and  sometimes  tipped  with  iron.  This  toughens  the  clay, 
corrects  its  warping,  and  improves  the  arrises  of  the  brick. 

**  Pdisked  BrickSy  as  they  are  called,  are  rubbed  upon  a  bench  plated  with 
iron,  to  make  their  surfaces  perfectly  even,  and  are  also  dressed  with  a  dresser 
as  before  described. 

"  This  process  is  only  gone  through  with  the  very  best  bricks,  and  its  cost 
is  such  that  it  is  not  employed  to  any  very  great  extent**  ^ 

Frog. — Most  hand-made  bricks  have  a  hollow  on  one  of  the 
larger  surfaces  called  the  "  frog  "  or  "  kick." 

The  object  of  this  is  to  afford  a  key  for  the  mortar.  The  reason 
why  there  is  not  a  hollow  on  both  sides  in  hand-moulded  bricks 
is  that  the  top  of  the  brick  is  struck  off  to  a  flush  surface  by  the 
moidder. 

Bricks  should  be  laid  with  the  hollow  uppermost. 

Wire-cut  bricks  (see  above)  have,  of  course,  no  frogs. 

In  some  machine  bricks  made  by  pressure  there  is  a  frog  on 
each  side. 

Burning. — Bricks  are  burnt  in  "damps"  or  in  "kilns'*  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  the  locality. 

^  Dohson. 
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Clamp  Bubning. — Clamps  are  stacks  of  dried  raw  bricks 
dexterously  built  up  over  a  system  of  flues  roughly  formed 
with  burnt  bricks,  and  leading  from  live-Jioles  or  eyes  at  which  the 
fire  is  introduced. 

Clamps  in  a  permanent  brickfield  are  made  in  a  very  elaborate 
manner,  which  is  fully  described  in  Dobson  On  Brick  and  Tile 
Making. 

The  following  brief  notes  refer  merely  to  the  rough  kind  of 
damp  used  in  a  temporary  brickfield. 

Bricks  intended  to  be  burnt  in  clamps  shoidd  always  be  made 
from  clay  mixed  with  ashes  or  breeze,  so  that  they  contain  fuel 
which  enables  the  fire  to  seize  upon  them  and  bum  them  through- 
out more  readily. 

Building  the  Clamp. — Before  building  a  clamp  the  ground  is 
first  made  firm,  thoroughly  drained,  and  sometimes  formed  to  a 
dish-shaped  section. 

On  the  ground  is  placed  a  foimdation  of  burnt  bricks  on  edge 
close  together  to  keep  out  the  moisture  from  the  earth,  so  that  the 
bricks  may  lean  inwards  towards  the  centre  of  the  damp,  and  not 
tend  to  fall  outwards. 

[This  foundation  course  is  sometimes  omitted,  especially  if  the 
ground  has  been  the  site  of  a  recently  burning  clamp,  so  that  it 
is  pretty  dry.] 

The  clamp  itself  is  commenced  by  laying  two  courses  of 
burnt  bricks  on-  edge,  in  parallel  lines.  In  the  lowermost 
course  of  these  two  the  parallel  lines  run  diagonally  across  the 
clamp,  with  spaces  about  2  inches  wide  between  the  lines. 
The  uppeimost  course  is  laid  crossways  upon  the  lower,  the  lines 
of  bricks  being  parallel  to  the  end  of  the  clamp,  and  the  bricks 
close  together.  The  spaces  between  the  bricks  are  filled  in  with 
breeze. 

In  laying  these  courses  the  live-holes^  about  9  inches  square 
are  left  right  across  the  clamp,  filled  up  with  faggots,  and  the 
whole  covered  with  breeze  from  5  to  7  inches  thick  (marked  p  in 
Fig.  6). 

Upon  the  layer  of  breeze,  p,  is  placed  the  first  course  of  raw 
bricks  as  headers ;  along  the  clamp,  above  this  course,  another 
layer  of  breeze,  0,  from  4  inches  to  7  inches  thick ;  and  then 
alternate  heading  and  stretching  courses  of  raw  bricks  on  edge, 

^  In  many  cases  there  is  only  one  live-hole — ^near  the  end  of  the  clamp^  as  in  Fig. 
4.  If,  however,  the  burning  does  not  l^eep  |>ace  with  the  bailding  of  the  clamp, 
live-holes  are  formed  at  intervals,  so  as  to  start  the  burning  at  other  points. 
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up  to  a  height  of  10  or  12  feet.^  On  the  uppermost  course 
of  raw  bricks  a  3 -inch  layer  of  breeze  is  sometimes  spread,  and 
the  top  of  the  clamp  is  covered  with  a  casing  of  burnt  bricks 
two  or  three  courses  deep. 

In  some  cases  a  thin  layer  of  breeze  (about  ^  inch  thick)  is 
spread  over  the  top  of  each  course  of  raw  bricks  throughout  the 
clamp.  In  other  cases  a  little  breeze  is  inserted  only  at  the 
edges  of  the  courses. 

In  rough  clamps  used  for  temporary  works,  the  ends  and  sides 
are  smeared  with  clay.  In  permanent  brickfields  they  are  cased 
with  burnt  bricks. 

The  bricks  nearest  the  outside  of  the  clamp  are  tilted  a  little 
upward  by  the  insertion  of  bats,  so  that  they  may  not  have  a 
tendency  to  fall  outwards. 

Figs.  4  to  7  are  taken  from  measurements  of  a  clamp  in  one 
of  the  Kentish  brickfields. 

Fig.  4  is  a  plan  of  one  end  of  the  damp,  showing  the  live- 
hole  and  the  arrangement  of  the  bricks  in  the  first  course. 

Fig.  5  is  a  plan  of  part  of  the  second  coursa 

Fig.  6  is  an  enlarged  section  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the 
clamp,  showing  at  q  how  the  bricks  are  packed  so  as  to  give  a 
batter  to  the  outer  wall  of  burnt  brick. 

0  is  a  layer  of  breeze  4  inches  thick,  p  a  layer  7  inches  thick. 

Fig.  7  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  clamp — which  may 
be  of  any  length, 

Tirm  of  BumiTig. — The  operation  of  burning  takes  from  two 
to  six  weeks.  A  good  deal  depends,  however,  upon  the  situation 
and  direction  of  wind.  The  nearer  the  live-holes  are  together  the 
quicker  the  burning. 

The  completion  of  the  burning  process  is  indicated  by  the 
settling  down  of  the  top  of  the  clamp,  caused  by  the  shrinking  of 
the  bricks  as  they  become  burnt 

Quality  of  Bricks, — ^The  bricks  taken  from  a  clamp  will  be 
found  very  unequal  in  quality.  Those  from  near  the  eyes  are 
often  fused  together,  or  misshapen,  forming  hurrs.  Those  near 
the  outside  are  underbumt  and  soft. 

Again,  much  depends  upon  the  proportion  of  breeze  used  in 
the  clamp.  Too  mucli  will  cause  the  bricks  to  be  weak  and 
porous. 

^  In  some  clamps  a  third  layer  of  breeze  some  2  or  3  inches  thick  is  introdnced 
between  o  and  the  mass  of  raw  bricks  above  it. 
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The  quantity  of  breeze  reqiured  will  vary  a  good  deal  accoid- 
ing  to  the  quality  of  the  clay,  but  the  following  may  be  taken  as 
an  approximation  per  1000  bricks: — 

Mixed  with  the  clay — ^  chaldron ;  in  the  clamp — J  chaldron. 
Besides  about  2  to  3  cwts.  of  coal  in  each  fire-hole,  that  is  about 
■^  cwt.  per  1000  bricka 

EiLN  Burning. — There  are  several  deacriptiona  of  kilns  used 
for  burning  bricks,  but  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  refer  to  those 
that  are  likely  to  be  osed  by  the  engineer  or  builder  in  estab- 
lishing a  temporary  brickfield  to  supply  bricks  for  special  works 
in  prioress. 

Several  forms  of  kdln,  uaed  chiefly  in  permanent  brickmaking 
yards,  may  be  excluded,  or  very  lightly  touched  upon,  as  being 
interesting  to  the  brick-manufacturer  rather  than  to  the  engineer. 

Scotch  Kiln.' — The  form  of  kiln  most  commonly  used  in  the 
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Fig,  B.  Oround-plafi. 

United    Kingdom  for  making  a   moderate    supply  of  bricks  is 
known  as  the  Scotch  kiln. 

The  Scotch  kiln  is  a  rough  rectangular  building,  open  at  the 
top,  and  having  wide  doorways  at  the 
ends.  The  side  walls  are  built  of  old 
bricks  set  in  clay,  and  in  them  are  seve- 
ral openings  called  fire-holes,  or  "  eyes," 
<  {e  e.  Fig,  p),  built  in  firebricks  and  fire- 
clay, opposite  one  another. 

Fi(f.  ]0.  Croaa  Section.  ™,i        .  ■    .  l  -  .  ,    . 

^  Ine  oned  raw  bncks  are  arranged  m 

the  kilns  so  as  to  form  flues  connecting  the  fire-holes  or  eyes,  and 

'  Sometimw  called  the  DulA  Kitn. 
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they  are  packed  so  as  to  leave  spaces  between  the  bricks  &om 
bottom  to  top,  through  which  the  fire  can  find  its  way  to  and 
around  every  brick. 

After  the  dried  bricks  are  *'  crowded"  i,e.  filled  into  the  kiln, 
the  ends  are  built  up,  and  plastered  over  with  clay. 

At  first  the  fires  are  kept  low,  simply  to  drive  ofif  the 
moisture. 

After  about  three  days  the  steam  ceases  to  rise ;  the  fires  are 
allowed  to  bum  up  briskly ;  the  draught  is  regulated  by  par- 
tially stopping  the  fire-holes  with  clay,  and  by  covering  the  top 
of  the  kiln  with  old  bricks,  boards,  or  earth,  so  as  to  keep  in  the 
heat. 

In  from  48  to  60  hours  the  bricks  will  be  sufficiently  burnt, 
and  they  will  be  found  to  have  settled  down. 

The  fire-holes  are  then  completely  stopped  with  clay,  all  air 
excluded,  and  the  kiln  is  allowed  to  cool  very  gradually. 

JPuel, — ^About  a  half-ton  of  soft  coal  is  required  for  burning 
1000  bricks.  The  exact  quantity  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  clay,  the  quality  of  the  fuel,  and  the  skill  in  setting  the  kiln. 

Size  of  KUn, — ^A  convenient  size  for  a  kiln  is  about  60  feet 
by  11  feet  internal  dimensions,  and  12  feet  high.  This  will  con- 
tain about  80,000  bricks.  The  fire-holes  are  3  feet  apart.  These 
kilns  are  often  made  12  feet  wide,  but  11  feet  is  enough  to  bum 
through  properly. 

Time  of  Burning  and  Produce, — ^A  kiln  takes  on  an  average  a 
week  to  bum,  and,  including  the  time  required  for  crowding  and 
emptying,  it  may  be  burnt  about  once  every  three  weeks,  or  ten 
times  in  an  avers^e  season.  This  will  produce  about  800,000 
bricks,  that  is  about  as  many  as  woidd  be  turned  out  by  two 
moulders  in  full  work. 

The  bricks  in  the  centre  of  the  kiln  are  generally  weU  burnt. 
Those  at  the  bottom  are  likely  to  be  very  hard,  some  clinkered. 
Those  at  the  top  are  often  badly  burnt,  soft,  and  unfit  for  exterior 
work. 

A  modification  of  the  Scotch  Kiln  la  used  in  Essex  and  Suffolk.  The  floor 
IB  made  with  openings  like  lattice  work,  through  which  the  heat  ascends 
from  arched  furnaces  nndemeath.^ 

Ck>mparatiTe  Advantages  of  "Kiln  and  Clamp  Burning. — ^The 
following  advantages  are  claimed  for  kiln-burning  over  clamp- 
burning  : — 

*  Dobson. 
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1.  In  kilns  the  bricks  are  nearly  all  turned  out  of  the  same 
quality,  being  equally  burnt ;  whereas  the  bricks  produced  from 
different  parts  of  the  same  clamp  vary  greatly  in  quality,  and 
many  of  them  are  almost  useless. 

2.  For  kiln-buming  the  bricks  need  not  stand  so  long  on  the 
hacks  to  dry,  because  the  fires  in  the  kiln  can  be  regulated  so  as 
to  drive  off  the  moisture  gradually. 

This  prevents  warping,  which  often  occurs  with  bricks  clamped 
in  too  moist  a  condition. 

3.  Though  the  kiln-buming  requires  more  fuel,  yet  the  speed 
with  which  the  crowding,  burning,  and  discharging  take  place,  the 
absence  of  waste,  and  the  superior  quality  of  the  bricks  produced, 
render  it  preferable  even  from  an  economical  point  of  view. 

HoFFMAKn's  EniN  is  used  chieflj  in  brick-manufactories  on  a  large  scale, 
where  a  great  number  of  bricks  is  required  annually,  and  a  confdnuouB  supply 
haa  to  be  kept  up  ;  but  it  is  also  employed  in  making  bricks  for  very  exten- 
sive works  where  several  millions  of  bricks  are  required. 

This  kiln  is  circular  in  plan. 

It  consists  of  an  annular  tunnel-shaped  chamber  (marked  1  to  12,  Fig. 
1 1)  of  brickwork  lined  with  firebricks. 

At  certain  equidistant  points  there  are  grooves  formed  in  the  sides  of  this 
annular  chamber,  so  that  it  can  be  screened  across  by  an  iron  shutter  tem- 
porarily inserted  (see  S,  Fig.  1 1)  at  any  of  these  points. 

The  portions  of  the  kiln  between  these  points  are  called  "•  chambers  ^  or 
''  compartments/' 

They  are  marked  1  to  12  in  Fig.  1 1  ;  each  of  them  is  connected  by  means 
of  a  flue,/,  with  a  high  central  chimney,  C. 

The  number  of  compartments  varies  in  different  kilns  &om  8  to  24,  but  a 
12-chambered  kiln  is  found  in  practice  to  be  the  most  convenient  for  the 
purpose  of  the  engineer  in  providing  a  temporary  brickfield  to  supply  special 
work& 

Each  flue  can  be  cut  off  from  the  chimney  by  lowering  upon  it  a  cast-iron 
damper,  </. 

Each  compartment  has  a  doorway  leading  outside  the  kiln,  marked  D  in 
the  figure.  This  doorway  can  be  filled  up  by  dry  brick  walls  with  sand 
packed  in  between  them. 

Fire-holes  with  covers  are  provided  at  /A,  fh,  by  which  fuel  in  the  shape  of 
powdered  coal  may  be  supplied  to  the  bricks. 

The  object  of  tliese  arrangements  is  to  utilise  all  the  heat  produced  by 
the  fuel,  and  thus  to  save  expense  in  firing. 

Thus  in  a  12-chambered  kiln  on  a  certain  day  the  chambers  might  be  in 
use  as  shown  in  Fig.  1 1. 

The  annular  chamber  is  closed  by  an  iron  shutter  at  S,  between  compart- 
ments 12  and  1. 

The  flue  from  No.  12  is  placed  in  communication  with  the  chimney  by 
raising  the  damper,  rfj,  ;  all  the  other  dampers  are  closed. 

The  state  of  things  is  then  as  follows : — 
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Chamber  No.  1  is  being  filled  with  raw  bricks. 

,y         No.  2  is  being  emptied  of  cold  burnt  bricks. 

„         Nos.  3,  4,  5y  6  contain  bricks  which  have  been  burnt  and  are 

cooling. 
„         Nos.  7,  8  contain  bricks  which  are  being  burnt,  fuel  being  sup- 
plied to  them  through  the  fire-holes,  fh^  fli, 
„         Nos.  9,  10,  11,  12  are  drying  and  beconung  very  hot  under  the 
influence  of  the  heat  from  Nos.  7,  8. 

The  cold  air  is  entering  through  the  open  doors  of  1  and  2,  and  proceeds 
in  the  direction  shown  by  the  arrows.  Becoming  partly  heated  by  passing 
over  the  cooling  bricks  in  3,  4,  5,  6,  it  enters  7  and  8,  whence  it  goes  on  in 
a  highly  heated  state  to  dry  and  heat  the  raw  bricks  in  Nos.  9, 10,  11,  12. 
Meeting  the  screen  between  12  and  1,  it  passes  through  the  flue/„,  goes  up 
at  dy^  into  the  chimney. 

The  next  day 

No.  2  would  be  filled  with  raw  bricks. 

No.  3  would  be  emptied  of  cold  burnt  bricks. 

Nos.  4,  6,  6,  7  would  contain  burnt  bricks  cooling. 

Nos.  8,  9  would  contain  bricks  burning. 

Nos.  10,  11,  12,  1  would  be  drying. 

The  screen  would  be  between  1  and  2,- and  the  smoke,  etc.,  would  escape  up 
the  chimney  through  the  flue  /i,  the  damper  d^  being  raised,  and  all  the  other 
dampers  down.     The  doors  Dt  Ds  would  be  open  ;  all  the  other  doors  shut. 

A  similar  change  is  made  each  day,  so  that  the  kiln  bums  continuously, 
never  being  allowed  to  go  out  except  for  repairs. 

Size  and  Produce  of  Kiln. — ^Each  chamber,  if  made  about  36  feet  long,  15 
feet  mean  width,  and  8  feet  high,  will  hold  26,000  bricks. 

12  X  25,000  =  300,000  bricks  may  therefore  be  burnt  in  the  whole  kiln 
every  twelve  days,  or  (as  the  bricks  are  not  filled  in  or  unloaded  on  Sundays) 
say  once  a  fortnight. 

Such  a  kUn  will  therefore  bum  some  four  or  five  million  bricks  per  annum. 

Disadvantage. — The  great  drawback  to  the  use  of  Hoflmann's  kiln  is  the 
first  cost  of  its  construction. 

It  is  necessary  to  bum  some  six  to  ten  million  bricks  before  the  saving  in 
fuel  has  compensated  for  the  cost  of  building  the  kiln. 

It  is  therefore  not  adapted  for  burning  bricks  for  special  works  unless  they 
are  on  a  very  large  scale. 

It  is,  however,  the  most  economical  form  of  kiln  for  permanent  brick- 
making  works  turning  out  a  large  annual  supply  of  bricks. 

Advantages. — ^The  advantages  of  Hoffmann's  kiln  are — 

1.  Economy  of  Fuel. — In  Scotch  and  similar  kilns  a  great  deal  of  the  heat 
from  the  burning  fuel,  and  also  all  the  heat  from  the  bricks  when  cooling, 
passes  away  and  is  wasted  ;  by  this  kiln  they  are  both  preserved,  and  utilised 
in  drying  and  heating  the  bricks  before  burning. 

The  result  Ib  that  only  2  to  3  cwt.  of  coal  dust  and  slacky  costing  4d.  or  5d., 
are  required  per  1000  bricks,  instead  of  half  a  ton  Osgood  coal,  costing  4s.  or  5s. 

The  prices  given  are  those  quoted  by  the  patentees,  and  vary  of  course  in 
different  localities. 

2.  There  being  no  rapid  draught,  the  hot  gases  fill  the  chambers,  and  the 
bricks  in  all  parts  of  the  kiln  are  burnt  equally  weU. 
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3.  Hie  bricks  can  at  any  time  be  examined,  and  the  burning  regulated, 
tinongb  the  fire-holes. 

4.  As  the  fuel  is  thrown  into  the  chambers  after  they  are  at  a  high  heat, 
wood,  turf,  or  coal  can  be  used* 

5.  The  charging  and  emptying  of  the  kiln  goes  on  continuously  and  with- 
out interruption,  so  that  a  regular  supply  of  bricks  can  be  maintained. 

6.  The  height  of  the  chambers,  only  8  or  9  feet,  is  such  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  crushing  the  lower  courses  when  the  bricks  are  raw  or  at  a  high 
temperature. 

7.  The  bricks  are  not  liable  to  injury  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

8.  There  is  no  smoke,  as  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  is  perfect. 
Modifieatians  of  ffoffmanWs  KUns  are  used  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

In  many  of  them  the  chambers  are  differently  arranged.  They  are  often  placed 
in  a  straight  line,  and  the  waste  heat  from  each  is  utilised  in  a  somewhat 
amilar  manner.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Lancaster's,  Morand's. 
Clayton's,  Pollock  and  Mitchell's,  and  Chamberlain  and  Wedekind's  kilns. 

BulTs  patent  SemircontinwrnM  KUn  is  said  to  utilise  the  waste  heat  and 
thoroughly  to  consume  the  fuel,  without  expense  in  construction  of  a  very  large 
kiln.     The  expenditure  of  coal  is  stated  to  be  about  3  cwts.  per  1000  bricks. 

The  bricks  are  packed  in  a  somewhat  elaborate  manner.  The  whole  con- 
stroction  is  fully  explained  in  Engineering  of  the  22d  October  1875. 

Cupolas,  or,  as  they  are  locally  called,  ovem,  are  small  circular  domed 
kflna.  They  are  used  in  Staffordshire  for  the  celebrated  bricks  of  that  dis- 
trict (see  p.  108).  They  are  sometimes  used  in  other  localities,  and  also  for 
burning  foebricks. 

Otheb  Forms  of  Eiln. — An  immense  number  of  different  kilns  are  in  use 
for  burning  bricks  and  tiles  of  special  descriptions.  New  forms  of  kiln  are 
invented  nearly  every  week.  It  would  be  impossible,  for  want  of  space,  to 
describe  even  a  few  of  these,  and  such  a  description,  if  given,  would  be  inte- 
resting to  the  manufacturer  rather  than  to  the  engineer  or  builder. 


COassiilcation  of  Briokg,— Building  bricks  may,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  engineer  or  architect,  be  divided  into  three  classes. 

1.  Cutters  or  Bvbhers,  i.e.  bricks  intended  to  be  cut  or  rubbed 
to  some  shape  different  from  that  in  which  they  were  originally 
moulded. 

2.  Ordinary  Bricks,  intended  to  be  used  without  cutting  except 
where  required  to  form  the  bond. 

The  best  of  these  are  selected  for  fronts,  and  are  termed  facing 
bricks. 

Specially  hard  varieties  are  used  for  coping,  also  for  paving, 
quoins,  and  other  positions  where  they  will  be  subjected  to  unusual 
wear. 

3.  Underhwmt  and  misshapen  Bricks,  only  fit  for  inside  work. 
Of  each  of  these  classes  there  are  in  most  brickfields  several 

varieties,  varying  in  quality  according  to  circumstances.     Their 
general  characteristics  are,  however,  as  foUow : — 
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Cutters  or  Eubbers  are  purposely  made  suflSciently  soft  to  be 
cut  approximately  to  the  shape  required  with  a  trowel,  and  then 
rubbed  to  a  smooth  face  and  to  an  accurate  shape. 

To  ensure  this  they  are  made  of  washed  earth  carefully  freed 
from  lumps  of  all  kinds,  and  uniform  in  composition  throughout 
its  mass. 

The  best  rubbers  are  burnt  to  a  point  a  little  short  of  vitrification. 

Inferior  kinds  are  often  stinted  in  firing ;  the  cohesion  between 
the  particles  is  small,  and  they  are  easily  destroyed  by  rain  or  frost 

For  the  sake  of  durability  it  is  better  to  avoid  rubbers  in  all 
exposed  work,  and  to  use  "  purpose-made "  bricks  moulded  to  the 
shape  required  and  thoroughly  well  burnt 

This  is  often  done  in  good  work. 

The  characteristics  of  good  rubbers  are  mentioned  at  page  111. 

Ordinary  Building  Bricks. — ^The  second  class  of  bricks  in- 
cludes the  bulk  of  those  required  for  buUding.  The  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  these  vary,  not  only  in  different  localities,  but 
also  in  the  same  brickyard  (see  p.  110). 

Such  bricks  are  made  either  from  washed  earth  or  malm,  from 
partly  washed  earth,  or  from  earth  which  has  merely  been  tem- 
pered, not  washed  at  all. 

They  should  be  hard  and  well  shaped,  those  most  uniform  in 
colour  being  selected  for  facing,  and  the  whole  of  the  remainder 
being  fit  to  use  for  good  sound  work. 

Underburnt  and  Misshapen  Bricks. — The  underbumt  bricks 
of  the  third  class  are  generally  known  as  grizzle  or  plojce  bricks, 
in  some  places  as  samel  bricks. 

They  are  always  soft  inside,  and  sometimes  outside  also,  are 
very  liable  to  decay,  and  unfit  for  good  work. 

They  are,  however,  often  used  for  the  inside  of  waUs. 

Names  of  diflbrent  Varieties  of  Bricks. — ^As  before  mentioned, 
the  names  given  to  different  classes  of  bricks  vary  in  different 
districts,  and  even  in  different  brickfields  of  the  same  district 

Classification  op  Clamp-bxjrnt  Bricks. — The  subjoined  list  of  the 
names  for  clamp-bumt  bricks,  adopted  in  a  Kentish  brickfield  sapplying  the 
London  market,  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen. 

Following  it  is  a  description  of  some  of  the  more  important  varieties. 

The  bricks  are  divided  generally  into  three  classes — Malms,  Wcuiked,  and 
Common — according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  earth  for  them  is  prepared 
(see  p.  91).  For  the  third  or  Common  class  the  earth  is  not  washed  at  all. 
All  three  classes  are  moulded  and  burned  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and 
are  then  further  sorted  into  a  number  of  varieties  according  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  have  been  affected  by  the  fire. 
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The  claaseB  are  sabdivided  as  follows  : — 


Malms 


Washed 


Price  per  Thonsand. 

Cntters 

110/. 

Best  Seconds     . 

86/. 

Mean     da 

76/. 

Pale      do. 

46/. 

Brown  Facing  Fayiors 

66/. 

Hard  Paviors    . 

60/. 

Shippers 

37/6,  48/. 

Bright  Stocks  . 

60/. 

Grizzle 

38/. 

Place 

36/. 

f  Bright  Fronts   . 

60/. 

Stocks 

45/. 

Shippers 

48/. 

Hard  Stocks 

42/. 

Qrizzles 

36/. 

.Place 

34/. 

'  Shippers 

48/. 

Stocks 

44/. 

Grizzles 

36/. 

Bough  Stocks   . 

36/. 

.Place 

33/. 

Common 


The  prices  above  mentioned  were  those  current  when  these  Notes  were 
written.  They  were,  however,  at  the  time  abnormally  high.  The  differ- 
ences between  them  serve,  however,  to  show  the  relative  value  of  the  different 
classes  of  bricks. 

Of  the  above  classes  cutters  have  already  been  described. 

Seconds  are  similar  to  cutters,  but  with  some  slight  unevenness  of  colour. 

Facing  Favicrs  are  hard-burned  malm  bricks  of  good  shape  and  colour 
used  for  facing  superior  walls. 

Bright  Frcnts  are  the  corresponding  quality  from  **  washed "  earth. 

Hard  Paviors  are  rather  more  burned,  and  slightly  blemished  in  colour. 
They  are  used  for  superior  paving,  coping,  etc. 

Skippers  are  sound,  hard-burned  bricks,  not  quite  perfect  in  form.  They 
are  chiefly  exported,  ships  taking  them  as  ballast. 

Stocks  are  haid-bumed  bricks,  fairly  sound,  but  more  blemished  than 
shippers.     They  are  used  for  the  principal  mass  of  ordinary  good  work. 

Hard  Stocks  are  overbumt  bricks,  sound,  but  considerably  blemished  both 
in  form  and  colour.  They  are  used  for  ordinary  pavings,  for  footings,  and  in 
the  body  of  thick  walls. 

ChrizzU  and  Place  bricks  are  underbumt  They  are  very  weak,  and  two 
out  of  five  "  common  "  or  unwashed  place  bricks  are  allowed  to  be  bats,  the 
stones  left  in  the  unwashed  earth  making  them  very  liable  to  breakage. 

These  two  last-mentioned  descriptions  are  only  used  for  inferior  or  tem- 
porary work,  and  are  commonly  covered  with  cement  rendering  to  protect 
them  from  the  weather  when  intended  to  be  permanent. 

Chuffs  are  bricks  upon  which  rain  has  fallen  while  they  were  hot,  making 
them  full  of  cracks,  and  perfectly  useless. 

Burrs  are  lumps  of  bricks  vitrified  and  run  together.  They  are  used  for 
rough  walling,  artificial  rock-work,  etc. 
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Bats  are  broken  bricks. 

Of  the  above  varieties  those  from  '*  oommon  "  or  unwashed  day  are  hardly 
ever  quite  perfect  in  form  on  account  of  the  stones  left  in  the  earth,  which 
make  them  shrink  unequally,  and  become  distorted  in  burning. 

Bricks  from  "  washed  "  clay  suffer  in  the  same  way  to  a  less  d^:ree. 

Classification  of  Kiln-burnt  Bricks. — ^Kiln-bumt  bricks  are  generally 
pretty  equally  burnt,  and  are  classed  chiefly  according  to  the  process  by  which 
they  are  made. 

Thus  in  one  yard  the  classification  is  as  follows  : — 

Patent  bricks. 
Common  hand-made. 
Copper  moulds. 
Pressed  bricks. 
Dressed  pressed  bricks. 

In  another  yard  the  classes  are 

Best  white  pressed. 
Second  do.        do. 
Pink     do.      do. 
White  wire  cut. 
Second  do.   do. 
Pink  wire  cut. 

The  Burham  Company*s  bricks  are  thus  classified  in  their  circulars  : — 

No.  1.  Pressed  Qault  (Facing). 

2.  Do.         (Mingled). 

8.  Da         (Paviors). 

No.  1.  Wire  Cut  (Facing). 

2.  Do.      (as  they  rise  from  kiln). 

3.  Do.       (Mingled). 

Varieties  of  Brioks  in  the  Market. — The  bricks  used  in  ordi- 
nary buildings  generally  are,  or  should  be,  the  best  that  are  made 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Some  descriptions  of  bricks,  however,  are  universally  known, 
and  are  used  even  outside  the  locality  in  which  they  are  made, 
either  for  special  purposes,  or  in  buildings  of  such  importance  as 
to  justify  incurring  the  expense  of  carriaga 

A  few  of  the  more  important  of  these  varieties  may  now  be 
noticed. 

White  Bricks. — ^The  best  materials  from  which  to  make  white  bricks 
are  a  refractory  clay,  which  will  naturally  bum  to  pale  yellow  or  white,  and 
a  fine  white  or  yellow  sand,  which  vitrifies  slightly  under  a  strong  heat. 

In  the  absence  of  such  material,  however,  every  clay  which  does  not  con- 
tain more  than  6  per  cent  of  iron  will  bum  into  a  white  brick,  provided 
it  is  strong  enough  to  stand  a  sufficient  quantity  of  chalk  mixed  with  it. 
In  the  case  of  very  refractory  clays  the  mixture  with  a  large  proportion 
of  chalk  will  render  the  resulting  brick  friable. 

The  processes  usually  gone  through  in  the  manufacture  of  white  bricks 
do  not  differ  very  materially  from  those  applied  to  other  bricks. 
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''The  beet  mode  of  nutnuiacture  is  to  grind  the  clay  diy,  mix  it  tho- 
loog^y  with  sand  while  dry,  and  then  throiigh  a  presB."^ 

White  bricks  are  frequently  burnt  in  close  kilns,  carefdlly  protected 
from  smoky  jQames  and  soot,  thoronghly  burned  in  a  dead  heat,  and  allowed 
to  oool  down  ;  gradually,  or  tbe  faces  will  be  full  of  cracks. 

The  days  from  which  white  bricks  are  made  are  generally  heavy,  and 
they  are  in  mch  case  lightened  by  being  made  hollow  or  perforated. 

Green  stains  are  often  noticed  on  the  surface  of  white  bricks  if  they  are 
miderbumt. 

These  stains  can  generally  be  rubbed  off  when  the  brick  is  dry ;  if  they 
reappear  they  can  be  permanently  removed  ''  by  mixing  up  a  wash  of  day 
and  sand  of  which  the  brick  was  made  with  sulphate  of  copper,  painting 
over  the  brick  with  it,  and  leaving  it  till  it  is  perfectly  dry,  and  then 
rubbing  it  off  with  a  brush'*  ^ 

White  bricks  may  be  procured  from  several  parts  of  England.  Some  of 
the  best  come  from  Suffolk,  Essex,  Arsley,  Ewill  in  the  district  of  the  Med- 
way  ;  from  Dorsetshire  (Beaulieu  bricks  and  others) ;  from  the  London  brick- 
fields ;  from  Exbury  and  Cowes.  Others  are  made  in  Cambridgeshire, 
Devonshire,  loncolndiire,  and  the  Midland  counties. 

A  few  of  the  best  known  varieties  will  be  further  noticed. 
Gaui/t  Bricks  are  made  from  a  band  of  bluish  tenacious  day  which  lies 
between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Greensand  formations. 

This  day  in  its  natural  state  contains  sufficient  chalk  to  flux  the  mass, 
and  to  give  the  brick  a  white  colour. 

The  bricks  made  from  this  clay  are  of  very  good  quality  ;  extremely  hard 
throughout,  very  durable,  but  difficult  to  cut 

They  are  generally  white,  but  the  lower  qualities  have  a  pink  tinge 
caused  by  irr^ukrities  in  burning. 

Bricks  made  from  Gault  clay  are  generally  very  heavy.  To  remedy  this 
a  large  frog  is  sometimes  formed  in  the  brick,  or  it  is  perforated  through- 
out ite  thickness. 

Bricks  of  this  description  are  manufactured  by  the  Burham  Company  at 
Burham,  near  Rochester,  and  at  Aylesford,  near  Maidstone ;  also  at  Folke- 
stone, near  Hitchin,  and  at  other  placea 

Suffolk  white  Bricks  are  also  made  from  the  Gault  clay. 
They  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  sand  which  makes  them  useful 
for  rubbers. 

They  are  rather  soft  for  ordinary  building  purposes,  but  harden  in  time, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  silicic  acid  in  the  clay  acting  upon  the  chalk  so 
as  to  form  some  of  it  into  a  silicate  of  lime. 

Beaulieu  Bricks  are  made  from  white  day  at  Exbury  on  the  Beaulieu 
river  near  Southampton. 

These  bricks  are  of  a  good  white  colour,  and  are  much  used  for  facing. 
Ballingdon  Bricks,  made  by  Beart's  process  near  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  are 
much  used  for  facework. 

Beabt's  Patent  Bricks  are  made  at  Arsley,  near  Hitchin,  from  the  Gault  day. 

There  are  different  classes.     "  White  rubbers,  hand-made,  moulded,  solid 

brick,  equal  to  the  best  Suffolks.     No.  1,  best  selected  white  facing  brick 

(pierced)  and  ordinary.    These  two  are  of  uniform  colour,  hard  and  well 

burnt,  and  used  extensively  for  facings.     No.  2,  mingled  red  and  pink,  vary 
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from  the  above  only  in  colour,  and  are  equal  in  eveiy  respect  to  the  best 
made  stock  bricks."  ^ 

The  clay  contains  lime,  and  requires  to  be  burnt  with  great  care,  or  the 
lime  will  remain  in  a  quick  state,  and  slake  after  the  brick  is  in  use. 

StafEbrdBhire  Blue  Brioks  are  made  from  the  days  and  marls  of  that 
county,  which  contain  from  7  to  10  x)er  cent  of  oxide  of  iron. 

They  are  burnt  in  circular  ovens  with  domed  tops,  being  raised  to  a  very 
high  temperature,  which  causes  the  peroxide  or  red  oxide  to  be  converted 
into  the  protoxide  or  black  oxide  of  iron. 

These  bricks  are  generally  of  a  dark-blue  or  nearly  black  colour,  with 
smooth  glassy  surfaces.  They  are  very  durable,  impervious  to  water,  and 
vrill  resist  enormous  pressure. 

Bricks  of  this  description  are  extensively  used  throughout  the  country  for 
paving,  coping,  channels,  and  other  special  purposes  in  which  great  hardness 
and  durability  are  required. 

For  building  ordinary  strong  work  the  second-class  Staffordshire  bricks  are 
more  suitable  than  the  first  quality,  as  the  former  have  rougher  surfaces  to 
which  the  mortar  adheres  more  firmly. 

An  inferior  class  of  these  bricks  is  made  by  the  use  of  a  surface  wash  of 
iron.     These  look  well  for  a  time,  but  the  colour  does  not  wear  welL 

D\ui  Bricks  are  blue  bricks,  for  which  coal-dust  is  used  in  moulding  instead 
of  sand.     They  have  glossy  surfaces,  cu'e  very  hard,  and  are  used  for  paving.  ^ 

Red  and  Drab  coloured  bricks  are  also  made  in  Staffordshire.  The  former 
are  used  for  building,  and  the  latter  chiefly  as  a  fire-brick,  where  intense 
heat  is  not  required.' 

TvpUni  Bltie  Bricks  are  Staffordshire  blue  bricks  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  after  which  they  are  named. 

Black  Biioks  are  obtained  from  Cowbridge  in  South  Wales,  from  Maiden- 
head in  Berkshire,  and  from  other  places. 

Some  inferior  black  bricks  are  made  with  a  mixture  of  soot,  and  are  weak 
and  almost  useless. 

Farbham  Red  Bricks  are  made  from  a  moderately  plastic  clay,  which  is 
found  in  very  deep  beds  around  the  town  of  Fareham,  and  in  other  places  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

They  are  dressed  or  batted  (as  described  at  p.  94)  when  partially  dry, 
and  thus  brought  to  a  very  true  surface.  They  are  also  carefully  burnt  in 
small  oven  kilns  holding  from  20,000  to  30,000  each. 

These  bricks  are  of  a  fine  deep-red  colour,  and  have  been  much  used  in 
London  for  superior  buildings. 

The  facework  of  St  Thomas's  Hospital  is  of  Fareham  bricks,  and  many 
are  being  used  in  the  new  Law  Courts. 

Sometimes  these  bricks  are  rubbed  so  as  to  obtain  very  fine  surfaces  and 
thin  mortar  joints,  but  this  removal  of  the  outer  skin  ia  bad,  as  it  tends  to 
make  the  brick  decay  quickly  under  atmospheric  influences. 

NoTTiNOHAH  PATENT  Bricks  are  made  by  the  dry  clay  process,  the  clay 
being  ground  and  subjected  to  pressure  of  about  200  tons  on  the  brick  in 
moulding. 

They  are  very  close  in  texture,  and  have  good  surfaces  and  arrises,  but  they 
appear  to  be  deficient  in  toughness,  and  do  not  "  ring"  properly  or  weather  well. 

They  are  of  a  dull  red  colour.     Many  of  them  are  burnt  in  Hoffmann's 

1  Gwilt.  »  Dobson. 
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kiliia,  in  wkich  case  the  ends  are  generally  of  a  yellowisli  shade.  This  is 
owing  to  the  ends  being  exposed  to  the  fire,  whereas  the  other  parts  of  the 
bnck  are  protected. 

Sometimes  bricks  are  purposely  packed  on  end,  so  as  to  protect  the  ends 
from  fire,  make  them  red,  so  as  to  afford  headers  of  an  nnifoim  colour. 
These  bricks  were  used  for  part  of  the  St.  Pancras  Station. 
Lakcashibb  Red  Pbbssxd  Facing  Bricks  are  made  by  Piatt's  patent 
brick  making  machine. 

I>atclL  Clinkers  are  small  bricks,  well  burnt,  very  hard,  yitrified  through- 
outy  and  sometimes  warped. 

They  are  Ujsed  almost  entirely  for  paving. 

Adamantine  Clinkers  are  similar  bricks,  harder,  denser,  and  heavier,  of  a 
fine  pink-wMte  colour  and  smooth  surface. 

They  are  sometimes  chamfered  on  the  edge  so  as  to  give  a  firmer  foothold 
when  used  for  paving. 

Tarnhnutallie  Clinkers  are  bricks  of  the  same  size  and  shape,  made  from  a 
clay  which  is  burnt  very  hard  to  a  dark-brown  or  nearly  black  colour. 

KnaTnelled  Bricks  have  a  white  or  light  yellow  glazed  surface  Hke  that 
of  diina. 

This  is  produced  by  a  thin  coating  of  white  material  over  the  brick,  which 
in  inferior  descriptions  is  apt  to  peel  off. 

Bricks  of  this  kind  are  much  used  for  the  sake  of  cleanliness  in  lavatories, 
urinals,  butchers'  shops,  dairies,  etc. ;  also  in  order  to  obtain  reflected  light, 
as  in  some  of  the  underground  railway  stations. 

8alt0d  Bricks  have  a  thin  glaze  over  their  surfaces,  produced  by  throw- 
ing salt  into  the  fire  during  the  burning  process. 

ICouIded  Bricks  are  produced  in  eveiy  variety  of  pattern,  from  simple 
sections  like  those  of  cornice,  plinth,  and  string-course  bricks,  already  men- 
tioned, up  to  the  most  elaborately  decorated  blocks  of  different  forms,  such  as 
voussoirs  for  arches,  diaper  patterns  for  walls,  panels,  string-courses,  etc. 

The  simpler  patterns  are  made  in  moulds  fumished  with  shifting  sides  and 
ends  on  which  the  pattern  is  raised  or  sunk.  These  can  be  screened  up 
against  the  soft  day,  and  then  released  so  as  to  liberate  the  moulded  brick. 

Sometimes  the  pattern  is  formed  on  the  stock-board,  or  on  a  plaster  cast 
which  takes  its  place. 

In  the  more  elaborate  patterns  iron  moulds  are  used,  which  are  opened 
and  dosed  by  simple  machinery. 

Bethel's  Ornamental  Bricks  are  made  by  the  Burham  Company  from  Gault 
clay  forced  into  a  hinged  iron  mould. 

They  can  be  made  to  almost  any  design,  however  elaborate,  and  afford  a 
cheap  and  very  durable  means  of  decoration. 

Fallette  Brioks  ^'rebated  on  edge  so  as  to  hold  a  1^-inch  fillet  securely 
in  the  wall,  splayed  from  ^  inch  at  one  edge  to  ^  inch  at  the  other,  have  been 
occasionally  used  of  late  but  are  not  recommended,  as  the  advantage  gained  is 
not  to  be  compared  to  the  extra  labour  and  expense  involved."  ^ 

Concrete  Brioks  should  hardly  be  noticed  in  this  chapter,  as  they  are 
not  made  of  clay,  and  they  do  not  require  burning. 

Bodmei's  Bricks  consist  of  a  species  of  fine  concrete,  the  constituent  parts 
of  which  vary,  some  being  of  about  ^  to  ^  of  its  weight  of  sand  with  selenitic 
lime  or  cement,  others  of  black  furnace  slag  mixed  with  about  iV  of  its 
weight  of  lime  or  cement  according  to  quality. 
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The  ingiedienta  are  filled  Into  monldg,  and  subjected  to  conddeiable  pies- 
sure  which  binds  the  particles  together. 

The  moulded  bricks  are  then  left  to  ripen  and  harden  out  of  doors  for  a 
period  which  varies  with  the  setting  prop^ties  of  the  lime  or  cement  used. 

The  resulting  bricks  are  hard  and  dense,  with  good  arrises  and  surfEtceSy 
and  they  weigh  about  58  cwts.  a  thousand. 

The  cost  of  labour  for  making  these  bricks  is  said  to  be  £rom  3s.  to  3s.  6d. 
per  thousand.^ 

WooiTs  Patent  Concrete  Bricks  are  similar  to  those  just  described.  They  are 
made  at  Middlesborough  from  slag  reduced  by  agitation  in  water  to  the  state 
of  sand.  The  slag  sand  is  ground  and  mixed  with  |  its  bulk  of  lime.  The 
mixture  is  forced  into  moulds  under  a  pressure  of  about  half  a  ton  per  square 
inch.     The  bricks  are  dried  in  the  air,  and  are  then  ready  for  use. 

These  bricks  may  be  made  with  ordinary  sand  or  crushed  stone  instead  of 
slag  sand. 

Slag  BxickB  are  made  by  running  molten  sbg  into  iron  moulds.  The 
blocks  are  removed  while  the  interior  is  still  molten,  and  then  annealed  in 
ovens. 


of  good  Bricks. — Freedom  from  Flaws  or  Lumps. 
— Good  building  brick  should  be  sound,  free  from  cracks  and 
flaws,  also  from  stones,  or  lumps  of  any  kind. 

Lumps  of  lime,  however  small,  are  specially  dangerous ;  they 
slake  when  the  brick  is  exposed  to  moisture,  and  split  it  to  pieces. 

A  small  proportion  of  lime  finely  divided  and  disseminated 
throughout  the  mass  is  an  advantage,  as  it  affords  the  flux  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  vitrification  of  the  brick. 

In  examining  a  brick,  lumps  of  any  kind  should  be  regarded 
with  suspicion  and  tested. 

Shape  and  Surface. — In  order  to  ensure  good  brickwork  the 
bricks  must  be  regular  in  shape  and  imiform  in  size. 

Their  arrises  (or  edges)  should  be  square,  straight,  and  sharply 
defined. 

Their  surfaces  should  be  even,  not  hollow ;  not  too  smooth,  or 
the  mortar  will  not  adhere  to  them. 

Absorption. — ^The  proportion  of  water  that  a  brick  will  absorb 
is  a  very  good  indication  of  its  quality. 

Insufficiently  burnt  bricks  absorb  a  large  proportion  and  are 
sure  to  decay  in  a  short  time. 

It  is  generally  stated  in  books  that  a  good  brick  should  not 
absorb  more  than  ^  of  its  weight  of  water. 

The  absorption  of  average  bricks  is,  however,  generally  about 
^  of  their  weights,  and  it  is  only  very  highly  vitrified  bricks  that 
take  up  so  little  as  i^  or  ^.     (See  p.  114.) 
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Teiifwn. — (xood  bricks  should  be  hard,  and  burnt  so  thoroughly 
that  there  is  incipient  yitrification  all  through  the  brick. 

This  may  be  seen  by  examining  a  fractured  surface,  or  the 
surface  may  be  tested  with  a  knife,  which  will  make  hardly  any 
impression  upon  it  unless  the  brick  is  imderbumt 

A  brick  thoroughly  burnt  and  soimd  wiU  give  out  a  ringing 
sound  when  struck  against  another.  A  dull  sound  indicates  a 
8oft  or  shaky  brick. 

A  well-burnt  brick  will  be  veiy  hard,  and  possesses  great 
power  of  resistance  to  compression.     (See  p.  115.) 

Chabacteristics  of  GrOOD  EuBBEBS. — ^A  really  first-class  rubber 
(see  p.  104)  will  not  be  easily  scored  by  a  knife  even  in  the 
centre,  and  the  finger  will  make  no  impression  upon  it. 

Such  a  brick  will  be  of  unifonn  texture,  compact,  regular  in 
colour  and  size,  free  from  flaws  of  any  description. 

MeAod  cf  dutinguithing  Clamp-bumtf  Kiln^timiy  and  MachiTke-made 
Brieki. — ^In  damp-bnnit  bricks  the  traces  of  the  breeze  mixed  with  the  clay 
can  generally  be  seen. 

Kiln-biunt  bricks  yeiy  often  have  light  and  dark  Btripes  upon  their  sides, 
caused  by  their  being  arranged  while  burning  with  intervals  between  them. 
Where  the  brick  is  exposed  it  is  burnt  to  a  light  colour ;  where  it  rests  upon 
or  against  other  bricks  it  is  dark. 

In  some  cases  care  is  taken  to  prevent  this,  and  the  best  kiln-burnt  bricks 
are  of  an  uniform  colour. 

Machine-made  bricks  maj  generally  easily  be  distinguished,  if  wire-cut,  by 
the  marks  of  the  wires ;  if  moulded,  by  the  pecidiarfoim  of  the  mould,  letten 
on  the  sur&oe,  etc.,  or  sometimes  by  having  a  frog  on  both  sides. 

In  many  cases  the  marks  made  by  pronged  forks,  used  for  hacking  the 
bricks,  may  be  seen  on  their  sides. 

Siae  and  Weight  of  Bricks. — Before  the  year  1839  a  duty 
was  paid  upon  bricks;  their  size  was  then  practically  fixed  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  it  has  since  remained  materially  unaltered. 

Ordinary  bricks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  are  about  8^ 
inches  long,  4^  wide,  and  2^  inches  thick,  and  weigh  about  7 
lbs.  eacL 

In  different  parts  of  the  country  the  size  and  weight  vary 
slightly ;  in  the  north  of  England  and  in  Scotland  they  are  larger 
and  heavier.     (See  p.  113.) 

A  very  large  brick  is  inconvenient  for  an  ordinary  man  to  grasp, 
and  a  heavy  brick  fatigues  the  bricklayer,  who  has  to  lift  it  when 
wet  and  lay  it  with  one  hand. 

In  order  to  obtain  good  brickwork  it  is  important  that  the 
length  of  each  brick  should  just  exceed  twice  its  breadth  by  the 
thickness  of  a  mortar  joint. 
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The  following  Table  gives  the  Size  and  Weight  of  some  of  the 
best  known  varieties  of  Bbices  in  this  country.  See  also  Tables^ 
pages  114,  115. 


Size  ur  Imohbs. 

WnoHT. 
Lbs. 

Weiort 

PEE  1000  IN 
CWTS. 

London  Stock 

8i 

4i 

2i 

6-81 

60} 

Red  Kiln     .... 

81 

4i 

2f 

7-0 

68 

Fareham  Reds 

8-6 

415 

2-6 

6-8 

56*2  G 

Do.      Rubbers    . 

10-9 

4-8 

2-9 

8-8 

78-5  G 

Catty  Brook  Pressed  Brick  (near 
Bristol) 

H 

4 

3 

9-5 

85 

Bridgewater  Red  Brick 

8-76 

4-3 

2-75 

Lancashire  Red  Pressed  Facing  Brick 

9 

4i 

a 

8-9 

80 

Pressed  Brick  firom  Leeds   . 

9-5 

4-5 

8-5 

10 

89 

Scotch  Brick  from  Sandyfauld,  near 
Glasgow 

9-5 

4-6 

8-5 

97 

86-6 

Bricksmade  from  Blaize  near  Glasgow 

9 

4-8 

8*4 

8-6 

77 

Scotch  Brick  from  Elgin  (used  for 
partitions) 

12 

6 

8 

Irish  Brick  from  Athy 

8 

8| 

2f 

Bnrham  Wire  Cut  . 

8-6 

40 

2-6 

5-4 

58-2  G 

Do.        Pressed  . 

875 

4-2 

2-7 

6  1 

54-5  G 

Suffolk  Brimstone  . 

9 

4-6 

2-6 

6-8 

60-7  G 

Do.     White 

9-2 

4  3 

2*6 

6-8 

56-2  G 

Staffordshire  thin  Paving    . 

9 

44 

3 

8-9 

80 

Do. 

9 

4} 

2 

6  1 

55 

Staffordshire  Brick-on-edge,  for  edge 
paving 

9 

3 

34 

7-8 

70 

Tipton  Blue 

9 

4i 

8 

10 

89 

Adamantine  Clinker 

6 

24 

If 

2 

18 

Dutch  Clinker 

6i 

3 

14 

1-55' 

14 

The  Figures  marked  G  are  from  Gnuit*B  Bxporimenta,  Proottdimif  Iiut.  Civ.  Bnginten, 

YoL  zxv.  p.  86. 
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Tests  for  Brioks. — ^The  best  method  of  testing  bricks  is  to 
see  if  they  ring  when  struck  together ;  to  ascertain  their  hardness 
by  throwing  them  on  to  the  ground,  or  by  striking  them  against 
other  bricks. 

The  fractured  surface  should  also  be  examined  in  order  to 
ascertain  if  it  exhibits  the  characteristics  mentioned  at  page  111. 

Brard's  test  is  sometimes  used  for  bricks,  but  is  not  of  much 
practical  benefit,  for  the  reasons  stated  at  page  11. 

The  amount  of  water  absorbed  by  bricks  is  to  a  certain  extent 
an  indication  of  their  quality,  and  their  resistance  to  compression, 
eith^  singly  or  when  built  into  brickwork,  will  show  whether 
they  are  strong  enough  for  the  purpose  required. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  weight  and  absorption  of  seve- 
ral diflferent  classes  of  bricks.  The  results  marked  L  are  from 
experiments  made  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham.^  The  remainder  are 
the  results  of  experiments  made  by  a  friend  of  the  present 
writer^s. 

^  Latham's  Sanitary  EngineeriTig, 


B.  C. — III 
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Table  showing  Absorption  of  Water  by  Different  Varieties 

OF  Bricks. 


description  of  brick. 

WraOHTB 

wbshDrt. 

PSBCBHTAOB  OF 

Water 

▲B80RBBD. 

LB. 

OZi 

Malm  Cutters 

4 

15 

22 

Malm  B«8t  Seconds  . 

6 

U 

20 

Malm  Brown  Facing  Faviors 

5 

Oi 

17 

Do.    Hard  Payiors  • 

4 

13 

04 

Washed  Bright  Yellow  Fronts 

6 

1 

20 

Malm  Shippers 

5 

U 

84 

Malm  Bright  Stocks  . 

4 

18i 

22 

Washed        do.          .            . 

6 

01 

16 

Common  Shippers 

6 

OJ 

9 

Common  Grey  Stocks 

5 

0 

104 

Do.      Hard    do.  . 

5 

04 

74 

Malm  Grizzles 

4 

134 

22 

Do.     Place  .... 

6 

04 

21 

Common  Place 

5 

04 

20 

Washed  Shippers 

5 

2 

10 

Do.     Hard  Stocks 

4 

154 

*i 

Do.    Grizzle 

5 

0 

21 

Common  Grizzle 

5 

1 

18 

Washed  Place 

5 

0 

21 

Staffordshire  Dressed  Blue     . 

9 

5 

2-3  L 

Do.           Pressed  Blue     . 

8 

11 

3-7  L 

Do.           Common  Blue  . 

9 

0 

65  L 

Do.           Bastard 

9 

8 

11-8  L 

Machine-made  Red    . 

9 

14 

9-9  L 

Do.          from  Leeds 

10 

0 

100 

Wire-cut  White  Gault 

6 

3 

19  0  L 

Pressed  Gault 

5 

12 

19-5  L 

Brown  Glazed  Brick  . 

8 

6 

8-6  L 
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Str&tkgfK  of  Bricks, — ^In  practice  bricks  are  subjected  to  com- 
preasion^  and  sometimes  to  transverse  stress^  but  not  to  tension. 

The  compressive  stress  brought  upon  evenly-bedded  bricks  is 
generally  far  less  than  they  are  able  to  bear. 

In  some  cases,  however,  as  in  arches  and  retaining  walls,  the 
stress  may  be  concentrated  upon  a  small  portion  of  the  brick,  or 
the  same  effect  may  be  produced  by  the  bed  of  the  brick  being 
uneven. 

Such  concentrated  stresses  are  apt  to  crack  the  portion  of  the 
brick  upon  which  they  act. 

Eesistance  of  Bricks  to  Compression. 


DBcaimoN  or  Bbick. 

Dimensions  of 
Specimen. 

Ares 
exposed  to 
Crushing. 

Avenge 

Weli(ht 

nnaer 

which 

Brick 

Cracked. 

Average 
Welffht 
reqaired 
to  crush 
Brick. 

Weisht 

reqaired 

per  Square 

Incn 

to  crush 

Brick. 

Authoitty. 

Length. 

BTBsdth. 

Thicknees. 

Unbumt  Brick 

8-875 

4-875 

2-875 

Sq.  Inches. 
38-88 

Tons. 
1-0 

Tons. 
9-0 

Tons. 
•23 

6 

Comnion  Red   . 

9  07 

4-27 

3-0 

38-7 

9-6 

67-0 

0-96 

L 

Machine-made  fonDed 
Red 

9*3 

4-4 

8-3 

40-9 

23 

33 

•791 

L 

Gammon  Stock 

8*9 

4-07 

2-66 

36-2 

10 

128 

3-658 

L 

Sittmgbonrne  Stocks 

8-81 

4-18 

2-60 

36-36 

6-7 

33-9 

•93 

G 

Fareham  Reds  . 

8-60 

4-26 

2-62 

36-13 

8-42 

26-1 

•72 

G 

Do.       Rnbben 

1019 

4-88 

2-94 

49-64 

1-40 

15-7 

-32 

G 

Tipton  Bine 

876 

4-31 

2-60 

37-73 

21-26 

95-20 

-39 

G 

Ezboiy  Best 

8-876 

4-26 

2-76 

37-78 

210 

28-5 

-76 

G 

Do.      Second 

8-876 

4-25 

2-76 

37-73 

21  0 

89  0 

-77 

G 

Do.      Third  . 

8-50 

4-1 

2-6 

35  06 

11-8 

29-0 

•83 

G 

Saffolk  Brimstone    . 

9-06 

4-66 

2-69 

41-84 

6-1 

810 

-77 

G 

Da     Best  Whites . 

9-19 

4-66 

2*62 

41-9 

5-1 

19-6 

•47 

G 

Oanlt 

8-76 

4-26 

2-76 

87-18 

12-7 

35-1 

-94 

G 

Wire-cut  White  Gault 

9-04 

4-33 

2-72 

39-1 

11-0 

63 

1-35 

L 

Pressed  Gault  . 

8-9 

4-33 

2-68 

38-2 

8-0 

46-6 

1-23 

L 

Gault  Wire-cut,  No.  2 

8-68 

4-0 

2-63 

84-60 

6-4 

32-90 

-95 

G 

Do.    Pressed,  No.  1 

8-75 

4-19 

2-69 

36-64 

7-4 

36-80 

1-0 

G 

Staffordshire  Dressed 
Blue 

9-07 

4-47 

2-97 

40-3 

16-6 

114- 

2-803 

L 

Stafford.Hhire  Pressed 
Blue 

8-93 

4-46 

2-88 

39-8 

21-6 

78 

1-861 

L 

Staffordshire  Common 
Blue 

9-39 

4-88 

3-01 

41-1 

13-0 

39 

-964 

L 

Staffordshire  Bastard 

9-23 

4-68 

3-21 

41-2 

27-0 

41-5 

1-006 

L 

Brown  Glazed  Brick 

9-0 

4-39 

8-39 

39-6 

16 

23 

• 

•579 

L 

O,  Grant's  Experiments,  Prooieding«  Inst,  Oto.  Enginun,  vol.  xxv.  pp.  85-88. 
L,  Baldwin  Latham'  SaniUxry  Enginteringt  p.  122. 
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Strength  of  Columns  of  Brickwork} — ^Piers  of  brickwork  having 
a  height  of  less  than  twelve  times  their  least  thickness. 

"Weight  per  foot 

super,  at  which  crushing 

commences. 

Bricks,  hard  stocks,  l>est  quality,  set  in  Portland  Tons. 

cement  and  sand,  1  to  1,  3  months  old  .  40 

Bricks,   ordinary   well    humt,   London   stocks,    3 

months  old  .....  30 

Bricks,  hard  stocks,  Roman  cement  and  sand,  1  to 

1,  3  months  old        ....  28 
Bricks,  hard  stocks^  Lias  lime  and  sand,  1  to  2,  6 

months  old  ....  24 

Bricks,  hard  stocks,  grey  chalk  lime  and  sand,  1  to 

2,  6  months  old        .  .  .  12 

Transverse  Strength  of  Bricks. — ^The  only  records,  known  to 
the  writer,  of  experiments  on  the  transverse  strength  of  bricks 
do  not  state  how  the  weight  was  applied,  so  that  they  are  value- 
less. 

TenMe  Strength  of  Brick. — ^The  tenacity  of  brick  is  given  by 
the  late  Professor  Eankine  as  varying  from  280  to  300  lbs.  per 
square  inch. 

The  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  reliable  record  of  experiments 
on  this  point 

Different  Forms  of  Bricks. — The  different  forms  in  ivhich  bricks  are 
made  for  special  purposes  are  almost  innumerable. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while,  even  if  space  were  available,  to  describe 
them  all  ;  but  a  few  of  the  principal  varieties  may  be  mentioned. 

Ordinary  Bricks  are  of  rectangular  section,  both  longitudinally  and  trans- 
versely, and  solid  throughout     They  have  already  been  described. 

PurpoBt-made  Bricks  are  those  which  are  specially  moulded  to  shapes  suited 
for  particular  situations,  such,  for  example,  as  the  voussoirs  of  arches  struck  to 
a  quick  curve,  the  comers  of  obtuse-angled  structures,  etc.  etc. 

There  are  several  advantages  in  having  the  bricks  thus  purpose-moulded  : 
cutting  is  saved,  and  the  surface-skin  of  the  brick  is  left  intact,  which  enables 
the  brick  to  resist  the  weather  far  better  than  if  the  surface  were  removed  by 
cutting. 

Arch  Bricks  are  shaped  as  voussoirs  of  arches. 

Compcus  Biicks  taper  in  one  direction  at  least  If  they  taper  in  thickness 
they  are  suitable  for  the  voussoirs  of  an  arch,  and  are  called  Arch  bricks  or 
Side-wedge  bricks.  If,  however,  the  thickness  is  constant,  and  they  vaty 
gradually  in  width,  they  are  useful  for  steining  walls,  and  are  sometimes 
called  Bullheads. 

The  name  Compass  bricks  is  sometimes  applied  only  to  bricks  tapering  in 

^  Hurst's  Handbook. 
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both  difectionBy  as  in  Fig.  13.     Such  bricks  are  uaed  for  parts  of  furnaces 
elc  etc* 

PerfwaUd  Briek$  (Fig.  14)  have  cylindrical  holes  through  their  thickness, 
wluch  makes  them  easier  to  bum  (because  the  fire  can  penetrate  them  more 
thoroughly),  and  lighter  to  handle. 

Such  bricks  are  often  made  from  the  denser  and  heavier  clays. 

An  objection  sometimes  stated  against  them  is  that  they  transmit  sound 
readily. 

Split*  are  bricks  of  the  ordinary  area,  but  of  reduced  thickness,  being  9 
inches  by  4^  inches  wide,  and  1, 1^,  or  2  inches  in  thickness. 

Sot^  are  bricks  9  inches  long,  2|  inches  wide,  and  2^  inches  thick. 


Angle  Brick.       Stretcher.        Header. 
Fig.  18.  Fig.  14.  Fig.  16.  Fig.  16.  Fig.  17. 

Some  yarieties  of  these  bricks,  pierced  with  elaborate  patterns,  and  used  for 
Tentilating  purposes,  are  made  in  stoneware  and  terracotta  (see  p.  134). 

Hollow  Brick*  should  be  moulded  from  the  best  and  most  homogeneous 
day.  They  may  be  of  large  size,  as  their  shape  enables  them  to  be  thoroughly 
bornt,  and  makes  them  lighter  to  handle. 

There  are  a  great  many  forms  of  these  bricks  used  for  building  hoUow 
walls. 

Figs.  15,  16,  17  show  hollow  bricks  made  by  Messrs.  Clayton,  Son,  and 
Howletf  s  machines. 

The  three  figures  show  an  angle  brick,  stretcher,  and  header  in  position 
as  for  the  angle  of  a  wall,  but  spread  out  so  as  to  show  their  construction. 
They  are  so  arranged  that  a  solid  side  or  end  is  always  presented  on  the  face 
of  the  walL 

In  other  forms  the  perforations  are  somewhat  different ;  for  example,  as  in 
Figs.  18,  i< 


JSeader.         Stretcher, 

Fig.  18.  Fig.  19.  Fig.  20. 

The  fonn  and  use  of  oiher  hollow  bricks  are  shown  by  the  section.  Fig.  27. 

TuMor  Brieka  are  hollow  bricks  in  which  there  is  one  large  perforation 
running  through  the  length  of  the  brick. 

Tubular  bricks  are  abo  made  in  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  20,  so  that  several 
of  them  built  up  together  form  a  pillar. 

Somewhat  similar  bricks,  but  flat,  instead  of  round,  are  made  for  building 
up  piksters. 
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Plinth,  Cornice,  and  String-CouTit  Briekt  are  made  of  Mrenl  pattens. 


-^■€^ 


Fig.  21. 


Fig.  22. 


Fig.  23.  .  Fig.  24. 

to  be  built  in  aa  headers  and  sbetchers. 


Hey  have  to  be  arranged 
and  also  for  ai^^les. 

TliiiE  Fige.  3 1  to  24  are  «U  plinth  bricka 
c  an  external  angle,  i  on  intenial  angle. 

Those  that  are  intended  to  project  shonld  have  a  throat 


Sometiniea  several  different  fomu  of  i 


Btretcher,  h  a  header, 
the  lower  side, 
>ulded  bricks  are  combined  to  form 


^ 


Fig.  26.  Fig.  26.  Fig.  27. 

a  cornice,  m  in  Figa.  36,  37,  which  are  from  an  advertiaemeut  by  the  Broom- 
hall  Company. 

Bricks  ahaped  like  0,  Fig.  36,  are  known  aa  IToltov  Comic* ;  thoae  of 
section  like  p  are  FvU  Cornust,  while  g  and  r  are  MouUUd  ContUt  Mela. 

S)  Q  O  ^ 


Fig.  80.  Fig,  81. 

—Figs.  sS  and  39  are  for  use  at  o 


Fig-  28.  Fig.  29. 

RmrndtKicd  and  BuU-TUMd  Brieki.- 
whera  aharp  airiaes  would  be  liable  ti 

Splay  Briekt  are  bevelled  off  on  one  ude',  like  Hg.  30.     They  an  some- 
times called  ilopu. 

DitvhU  Cant  Briekt  have  a  splay  on  both  sides,  like  Fig.  31. 


^ 


Fig.  32.  tig.  S3.  Fig.  31.  Fig.  35. 

Paving*  are  made  generally  of  dark  blue  Staffordshire  ware,  very  hard,  the 
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BoxitMses  rendered  lees  slippery  by  being  indented  with  flutes,  or  with  a 
diamond  pattern.     See  Figs.  32,  33. 

ChMtf  Briekiy  called  also  Channel  and  Sough  bricks,  are  made  of  various 
aeetioiiSy  such  as  that  in  Fig.  34,  which  shows  a  gutter  brick  with  stop  end. 

Drain  Bricks  are  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  35.  A  number  of  these 
placed  Side  by  side  form  a  suitable  floor  for  a  cattle-shed,  for  a  wash-house, 
or  for  any  building  where  much  liquid  falls  on  the  floor,  and  has  to  be 
cttried  off  at  onoe. 

Coping  Bricks  are  made  of  several  difierent  sections  to  suit  walls  of  dif- 
ferent thicknesses. 


Fig.  36. 


Fig.  87. 


When  they  are  to  project  they  should  always  be  throated  as  in  Fig.  37. 

They  are  either  prepared  to  receive  palisades,  as  in  Fig.  36,  or  left  plain 
with  a  curved  or  an  angular  top  as  in  Fig.  37. 

Ccpingsfor  Platfomu  and  Wing  Walls  are  for  railway  or  other  platforms, 
and  for  retaining  and  wing  walls.  They  are  made  either  plain,  or  (for  plat- 
forms) with  indented  or  fluted  surfaces. 


Fig.  38. 

Coping  bricks  are  made  of  considerable  size,  even  as  large  as  18  inches 
by  6  inches  by  6  inches. 

Stopped  ends  and  angles  are  made  for  all  coping  bricks. 


Fig.  89. 


Fig.  40. 


Fig.  41. 


Kerb  Bricks  for  footpaths  are  made  of  the  section  shown  in  Fig.  39,  and  of 
other  sections. 

Tunnel  Heads  are  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  40,  and  are  made  gener- 
ally in  fireclay  for  parts  of  furnaces. 

Boiler  Beatings,  of  the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  41,  are  also  made  in  fireclay. 

Besides  the  forms  of  bricks  above  illustrated,  there  are  several  which 
cannot  be  described,  such  as  Sink  hrtcks,  made  in  the  form  of  a  dished  sink  ; 
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Manner  hricJcSy  which  when  put  together  form  a  manger ;  Sill  bricks^  which 
are  shaped  like  the  centre  and  ends  of  a  stone  aUl. 

Coloiiring  BriokB.^ — Bricks  may  be  coloured  either  (1)  by  mixing  sub- 
stances with  the  clay  which  will  produce  the  required  colour  when  burnt ;  or 
(2)  by  dipping  the  brick  in  colouring  matter  after  it  is  burnt. 

The  former  method  may  be  adopted  when  the  colouring  matter  is  cheap 
and  plentiful ;  the  latter  when  it  is  expensive. 

(1.)  When  the  colours  are  mixed  with  the  clay  it  should  be  remembered 
that  red  ochre  bums  yellow. 

Yellow  ochre  bums  red. 

Iron  bums  red  at  low  temperature  ;  black  at  high  temperature. 

Manganese  bums  black. 

T    1.         \  }    retain  their  colours  when  exposed  even  to  a  white 

Indian  red,  f       K    t. 

French  ultramarine,  J 

The  above-mentioned  colours  may  be  mixed  with  the  clay  in  different  pro- 
portions according  to  the  tint  required. 

(2.)  When  bricks  are  to  be  coloured  by  dipping,  the  colouring  matter  is 
added  to  a  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  turpentine,  containing  a  little  litharge 
as  a  drier. 

The  colouring  matters  used  are  as  follows  : — 

In  dark  red  bricks,  Indian  red. 

„  blue  „      French  ultramarine. 

„  black  „      manganese. 

»»  g^y  n      white  lead  and  manganese. 

The  bricks  are  heated  on  an  iron  plate,  and  dipped  when  hot,  then  slightly 
washed  with  cold  water,  and  allowed  to  dry. 

If  the  brick  be  burnt  after  being  dipped,  it  will  be  covered  with  a  glaze. 

The  colour  penetrates  about  ^  inch  into  ordinary  porous  bricks  (not  so  far 
into  terracotta),  and  it  stands  the  weather  well. 

If  the  bricks  cannot  conveniently  be  heated  and  dipped,  the  liquid  may  be 
heated  and  laid  on. 


FIEECLAY  AND  FIREBEICKS. 

Fireolay  is  the  name  given  to  any  clay  which  is  capable  of 
standing  a  high  temperature  without  melting  or  becoming  soft. 
Such  clays  are  also  called  refraciory. 

Uses  in  Building, — Fireclay  is  required  in  buildings  for  setting 
stoves,  ovens,  backs  of  ranges,  etc. 

It  is  also  used  for  the  manufacture  of  firebricks,  fire  lumps^ 
drain  pipes,  chimney  pots,  and  other  similar  articles. 

WTiere  found, —  Clay  of  this  description  abounds  in  the  coal- 
measures,  just  beneath  the  seveiul  seams  of  coaL 

The  following  list  gives  some  of  the  counties  in  which  fireclay 

^  Roorkee  Treatiae  of  CivU  Engineering, 
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is  founds  together  with  the  localities  producing  the  best  known 
descriptions : — 

Ayrshire   .  .     Eihnamock,  Dean,  Hillhead,  Perceton. 

BQckingbamBhire         .     Hedgerlej. 

.     St  AuBtellB. 
Burton-on-Trent. 

.     Plympton. 

.     Poole. 

.     LiUyhilL 

Qamkirk,  Qleuboig. 

.     Newport 

.     Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

.     Dowlais,  Neath. 

.     Brierly  Hill,  Wolverhampton. 

{Stourbridge,    Dudley,   Tipton,    Hanford, 
Gomal,  etc 
.     Wortley  (near  Leeds),  Elland,  Stannington,  etc. 


Cornwall 

Derbyshire 

Deycuishiie 

Dorsetshire 

Fife 

Monmouthshire 
Northumberland 
South  Wales 
Staffordshire 

WoToefltershire 

Yorkshire 


Composition. — ^A  refractory  fireclay  will  contain  nearly  pure 
hydrated  silicate  of  alumina. 

The  more  alumina  that  there  is  in  proportion  to  the  silica,  the 
more  infusible  will  be  the  clay. 

The  composition  of  different  fireclays  varies,  however,  con- 
siderably. 

They  contain 

From  59  to  96  per  cent  silica. 
„       2  to  36       „        alumina. 
„       2  to     5       „        oxide  of  iron. 

A  very  small  percentage  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash,  soda. 

The  fire-resisting  properties  of  the  clay  depend  chiefly  upon 
the  relative  proportions  of  these  constituents. 

If  the  oxide  of  iron  or  the  alkalies  are  present  in  large  propor- 
tion, they  act  as  a  flux,  and  cause  fusion ;  the  day  is  no  longer 
fireproof  or  refractory. 

It  will  not,  however,  be  necessary  to  enter  in  detail  upon  the 
part  played  by  each  of  the  constituents  that  ai*e  found  in  fire- 
clay. These  constituents  are  the  same  as  those  found  in  brick 
earth  (though  their  proportions  are  different),  and  the  effect  they 
produce  upon  the  clay  is  the  same  in  both  cases  (see  p.  86). 

The  presence  of  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  lime,  potash, 
or  soda,  may,  however,  improve  the  clay,  by  soldering  the  par- 
ticles firmly  together.^ 

When  a  clay  containing  iron  requires  the  addition  of  sand  to 

*  Percy's  Metallurgy. 
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prevent  its  cracking,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  add  burnt  clay 
instead,  so  as  to  produce  the  same  beneficial  effect  without  risk 
of  making  the  clay  fusible. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  a  clay  is  not  a  very  safe  criterion  of 
its  qualities.  The  silica  shown  may  be  either  soluble  silica  in- 
fluencing the  chemical  constitution  of  the  clay,  or  it  may  be  sand 
which  is  chemically  inert 

In  the  analysis  there  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  two. 

"  A  good  fireclay  should  have  an  uniform  texture,  a  somewhat 
greasy  feel,  and  be  free  from  any  of  the  alkaline  earths."  ^ 

The  following  Table  shows  the  Analyses  of  different  Clays 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  Firebricks  : — 


810,. 

^W 

KO. 

NaO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

F^. 

Pe,0^. 

Water. 

Organic 
Matter. 

i 

i 

q 
j 

-1 

1 

6 

1 

Protoxide 
Iron. 

Peroxide 
Iron. 

t 

Organic 
Hatter. 

Brierly  Hill,  Stafford- 
ahiie,                      P 

61-80 

30-40 

•  •  • 

Trace 

•  •• 

0-50 

4  14 

... 

13  11 

1 

Barton-on-Trent,        G 

68*08 

36*89 

•20 

1*88 

*66 

-14 

•  •  • 

2*26 

Cornwall,                   P 

46-82 

39-74 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

0-86 

0-44 

0-27 

■  •  • 

24-76 

Dinaa,                         6 

97-62 

1-4 

-10 

*10 

•29 

••• 

•  •  • 

-49 

Dowlaifl,  best,             P 

6712 

21-18 

2-02 

•  ■  • 

0-32 

0-84 

a  ■  • 

1-86 

6-21 

1*90 

Glaacote,     near    Tarn- 
worth,                     P 

60-20 

32-69 

2-32 

■  •  « 

0-36 

0-44 

•  •  • 

3-62 

12*69 

Glasgow,                     P 

66-16 

22-64 

•  •  • 

*  •  • 

1-42 

Trace 

6-31 

•  ■  • 

3-14 

Hedgerley,  Bucks,     G 

84-66 

8-86 

•  •  • 

*  •  • 

1-90 

*36 

•  ■  • 

4-26 

Howth,  near  Dublin,  P 

74-44 

19-04 

2  07 

•  ■  • 

0-46 

0*27 

•  • 

0-61 

8-71 

Ireland,                      P 

79-40 

12*26 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

0*60 

•  »« 

•  •I 

1-30 

6*20 

■ 

Kilmarnock,  Ayrshire,G 

68-92 

36-66 

114 

1*06 

*39 

-36 

•  •  1 

2-49 

Newcastle,                 P 

66*60 

27*76 

2-19 

0-44 

0-67 

0*76 

•  « 1 

201 

10*63 

Plympton,  Devon,      G 

74-02 

21-37 

•82 

-09 

•40 

•36 

•  •  ■ 

1-94 

Poole,  Dorset,            P 

Stourbridge,     Worces- 
tershire,                 P 

48-99 
68-30 

32  11 
23-30 

3-31 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 
••• 

0-43 
0-73 

0*22 

•  •  • 

2*34 
1*80 

•  •  • 
*•  • 

11-96 

10 

30 

Teignmouth,  Devon,  P 

62-06 

29-38 

2*29 

•  •  • 

0-43 

0-02 

2-37 

•  •  • 

12*83 

Wortley,  Leeds,          G 

66-26 

29-71 

43 

-12 

-40 

•61 

Tltanlo 
Acid 
•41 

3  07 

P,  Percy's  MttaUurgy.  Q,  Cap!  Grover,  ILE.  Prof.  Papen,  toL  six. 

^  Page's  Econofnie  Geology, 
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Cfrain. — It  should  be  remarked  that  the  infusibQity  of  fire- 
clays does  not  depend  altogether  upon  their  chemical  composition, 
but  also  upon  their  degree  of  fineness.  A  fireclay  urith  a  coarse 
open  grain  will  probably  prove  more  refractory  than  one  with  a 
dose  even  texture. 

Firebzidks  are  made  from  fireclay  by  processes  very  similar  to 
those  adopted  in  making  ordinaiy  bricks. 

The  day  is  dug,  weathered,  tempered,  ground  under  rollers, 
passed  through  riddles  to  remove  lumps,  pugged,  moulded,  burnt 
in  cupolas  or  in  Hoffinann's  kilns  at  a  heat  slowly  increasing 
until  it  attains  a  very  high  temperature,  and  then  allowed 
gradually  to  cool. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  firebrick  in  general  use,  named 
usually  after  the  locality  providing  the  fireclay  from  which  they 
are  made. 

Staurhridge  Firebrieis  are  made  in  a  district  aboat  twenty  miles  south- 
west of  Binningham,  which  contains  seveial  varieties  of  fireclay. 

The  material  nsed  for  these  firebricks  is  a  black  clay  found  in  a  thick 
seam  under  the  coal-measnres. 

The  bricks  produced  are  generally  of  a  pale  brownish  colour,  sometimes 
reddish  or  yellow-grey.  They  are  frequently  motded  with  dark  spots,  which 
are  stated  by  Dr.  Percy  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  particles  of  iron  pyrites. 

**  With  Stourbridge  clay  it  is  customary  to  mix  burnt  ordinary  clay.  For 
common  firebricks  the  proportions  of  the  latter  to  the  former  are  often  as 
mnch  as  two  to  one.  This  gives  a  brick  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the 
heat  caused  by  a  house  fire,  though  it  would  not  be  sufficiently  refractory  for 
resisting  a  furnace  temperature.  Fireclay  being  expensive,  the  inferior  brick 
is  naturally  cheaper,  and  is  much  used.**  ^ 

Kilmamoek  and  NewcatUe  furnish  firebricks  somewhat  similar  to  those 
from  Stourbridge. 

Dinag  FirSrUh  are  made  from  a  so-called  fireclay  fotmd  in   Glamor^ 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  of  analyses  on  the  previous  page  that  the 
so-called  **  day "  consists  nearly  entirely  of  silica.  It  \b  found  in  the  state 
of  sand.  About  1  per  cent  of  lime  is  added,  and  enough  water  to  make  it 
cohere.  The  bricks  are  then  moulded  by  machinery  under  pressure,  dried, 
and  burnt  in  a  close  kiln. 

The  bricks  made  from  this  substance  will  bear  a  most  intense  heat,  being 
the  only  description  that  will  resist  the  temperature  (4000''  to  bOO^f  Fahr.) 
of  a  r^nerative  furnace.' 

They  expand  under  heat,  are  porous,  and  will  not  stand  rough  usage. 

The  fractured  surface  of  a  Dinas  firebrick  ''presents  the  appearance  of 
ooaise  irregular  white  particles  of  quartz,  surrounded  by  a  small  quantity 
of  light  brownish-yellow  matter.     The  lime  which  is  added  exerts  a  flux- 

^  Abney's  Notes  on  Chemigtry  of  Building  MaUritds. 
'  Dr.  Siemens,  Ch^mUdl  Society^  7th  May  1868. 
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ing  action  on  the  sutface  of  the  fingments  of  qoartz,  and  so  causes  them 
to  agglutinate.  .  .  .  From,  their  siliceous  nature  it  is  obvious  that  the^ 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  slags  rich  in  metallic  oxides."! 

Ouitmuyda  Ftrebrickt,  made  near  Swansea,  and  Narberth  FirdmcJa^  from 
Pembrokeshire,  are  of  the  same  description  as  those  from  Dinas. 

Le€  Moot  FirArichs  are  made  from  the  refuse  of  china  day  produced 
by  the  disintegration  of  felspathic  granite  (see  p.  16),  found  chiefly  in  Corn- 
wall and  Devonshire  granite. 

A  well-known  variety  of  these  bricks  is  manufactured  at  Lee  Moor,  near 
Pljrmpton.  They  have  a  compact  surface  of  a  dull  reddish-brown  ;  are  very 
hard  and  highly  refractory. 

Windso/r  or  Hedgerly  Firebricks  are  made  from  the  sandy  slate-coloured 
loam  used  for  the  manufacture  of  rubbers,  and  are  of  a  red  colour  when 
burnt.  These  bricks  consist  chiefly  of  sand  ;  they  contain  only  9  per  cent 
of  alumina,  and  a  lai^  proportion  (4^  per  cent)  of  oxide  of  iron.  They 
are  unable,  therefore,  to  resist  very  high  temperatures. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  Crushing  Strength,  Weight 
when  dry,  and  Absorptive  Power  of  different  classes  of  Fire- 
bricks : — 

Resistance  to  Compression,  Weight,  and  Absorption  of 

Firebricks. 
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Stourbridge  firebrick   . 
Lee  Moor         do. 
Newcastle        da 
Dinas              do. 
Welsh              do. 

9-08 
9  12 
8-91 
8-92 
8-64 

4*4 

4-84 

4-40 

482 

4*62 

2-47 
2-54 
2-44 
2-44 
2-55 

8q.In. 
89-9 

89-5 

89-2 

88-7 

86-8 

Tom. 
26-0 

14-8 

27-0 

28-0 

14-4 

Tons. 
50-9 

54-9 

45-6 

490 

58-8 

Lbe. 
7-2 

7-7 
6-1 
6-9 
6-9 

9-5 
4-9 
9-9 
9-8 
6-2 

L 
L 
L 
L 
L 

TERRA  COTTA. 


Terra  Cotta  is  a  kind  of  earthenware  which  is  rapidly  coming 
into  use  as  a  substitute  for  stone  in  the  ornamental  parts  of 
buildings. 

'  Percy's  MdaUurffy,  p.  288. 
'  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  Sanitary  Engineering. 
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Many  localities  famish  day  from  which  terra  cotta  may  be 
made,  as,  for  example,  Tamworth,  in  Staffordshire;  Watcombe, 
in  Devonshire;  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire;  Everton,  in  Surrey,  and 
other  places  in  Northamptonshire  and  Cornwall 

Mi^AiKG  Terra  Cotta. — The  great  difficulty  to  be  overcome 
in  TOalfiTig  terra  cotta  is  the  uncertain  shrinkage  of  the  clay. 

To  obviate  this  as  much  as  possible,  different  clays  are  mixed 
together,  and  a  large  proportion  of  ground  glass,  pottery,  and,  in 
some  cases,  of  sand,  is  added. 

This  mixture  is  ground  into  fine  powder,  thrown  into  water, 
finely  strained,  pugged,  kneaded,  forced  into  plaster  moulds  smeared 
with  soft  soap,  veiy  carefully  dried,  gradually  baked  in  a  pottery 
kiln,  and  slowly  cooled. 

The  drying  process  requires  to  be  conducted  with  extreme 
care.  If  the  blocks  are  subjected  to  draughts  of  cold  air,  if  they 
are  of  unequal  thickness,  or  if  the  operation  is  conducted  too 
quickly,  they  wOl  warp,  twist,  and  become  useless. 

NaiuTt  of  Clay, — ^As  before  mentioned,  the  red  clays  contain 
oxide  of  iron.  If  this  is  in  considerable  proportion  (say  firom  8 
to  10  per  cent),  it  makes  them  veiy  fusible  and  difficidt  to  bum 
successfully. 

This  fusibility  is  aggravated  by  the  presence  of  lime,  magnesia, 
and  other  impurities,  and  the  resulting  terra  cotta  is  not  so  hard 
and  durable  as  that  from  the  more  refractory  white  clays. 

In  some  cases  the  white  clay  is  used  with  an  admixture  of 
oxide  of  iron  just  sufficient  to  make  it  bum  to  a  good  red  colour. 

Fireclays  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  terra  cotta,  in  some 
instances  with  very  Uttle  preparation. 

Terra  cotta  made  from  fireclays,  when  properly  burnt,  is 
excellent  in  texture,  colour,  and  surface,  but  appears  ragged  and 
porous  directly  the  outer  skin  is  removed.  It  manifestly  suffers 
for  want  of  a  small  proportion  of  some  flux,  such  as  that  afforded 
by  the  lime  and  alkalies  in  the  mixed  clays. 

The  mixed  clays  used  for  terra  cotta  contract  from  t'u  to  -ji^^^ 
of  their  linear  dimensions  in  drying  and  baking. 

The  red  clays  shrink  only  about  ^  lineally,  while  fireclays 
shrink  as  much  as  \.  More  than  half  of  this  shrinkage  is  in 
drying,  and  the  remainder  in  burning. 

JSUkJcs, — ^The  blocks  used  for  building  purposes  should  average 
from  about  1  to  3  cubic  feet  in  bulk,  and  no  block  should  contain 
more  than  4  cubic  feet. 
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Such  blocks  are  generally  made  hollow,  the  thickness  of  the 
shell  of  terra  cotta  being  from  1  inch  to  2  inches. 

Leuge  blocks  should  have  a  diaphragm,  or  partition  of  terra 
cotta  across  them,  to  prevent  their  warping. 

K  required  to  bear  considerable  weight  the  blocks  should  be 
filled  witii  broken  brick  bedded  in  good  mortar  or  Boman  cement 

Portland  cement  should  not  be  used,  as  there  is  a  danger  of  its 
being  hot,  expanding,  and  bursting  the  blocks. 

Building  Terra.  Cotta. — The  blocks  should  be  so  shaped  as  to 
form  a  good  bond  with  the  brickwork,  or  whatever  material  is 
used  for  the  backing. 

The  blocks  are  usually  made  from  12  inches  to  18  inches 
long,  6  inches  to  15  inches  high,  and  from  4^  to  9  inches  thick 
on  the  bed.  These  dimensions  are  suitable  for  bonding  into 
brick  backing. 

When  the  blocks  are  of  the  thicknesses  above  mentioned,  the 
joints  are  made  square  and  flush  as  in  ordinary  ashlar  work. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  blocks  are  made  6  inches  and  1-^ 
inches  thick  alternately.  A  lip  joirU,  as  shown  in  Fig.  42,  is 
then  employed. 

This  plan,  however,  is  not  often  adopted,  nor  does  it  afford 
such  substantial  work  as  the  other. 


^^mm^.  :^mm:^':^^m 


Fig.  42. 


Fig.  48. 


Mortar  Joints. — ^The  mortar  joints  may  be  bevelled  as  in  Fig. 
43.  Such  joints  throw  off  the  water,  prevent  the  terra  cotta 
from  flushing,  and  relieve  the  face  of  the  work  better  than  if  the 
joints  were  full  and  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  blocks. 

Advantages. — The  advantages  of  terra  cotta  are  as  follows : — 

Durability, — If  properly  burnt,  it  is  unaffected  by  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  by  acid  fumes  of  any  description. 

Ziffhtness. — If  solid  it  weighs  122  lbs.  per  foot  cube ;  but  if 
hollow,  as  generally  used,  it  weighs  only  from  60  to  70  lbs.  per 
foot  cube,  or  half  the  weight  of  the  lightest  building  stones. 

Strength, — Its  resistance,  when  solid,  to  compression  is  nearly 
J  greater  than  that  of  Portland  stone. 

Hardness, — ^Mr.  Page  found   by   experiment  that  it  lost  ^ 
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inch  in  thickness,  while  York  stone  lost  ^  inch  with  the  same 
amount  of  friction*     It  is,  therefore,  well  adapted  for  floors. 

Cost, — It  is  cheaper  in  London  than  the  better  descriptions  of 
bcdlding  stona  It  is  so  easily  moulded  into  any  shape,  that  for 
intricate  work,  such  as  carvings,  etc.,  it  is  only  half  the  cost  of 
stone. 

DiSADVAKTAGES. — ^Terra  cotta  is  subject  to  unequal  shrinkage 
in  burning,  which  sometimes  causes  the  pieces  to  be  twisted 

When  this  is  the  case  great  care  must  be  taken  in  fixing  the 
blocks,  otherwise  the  long  lines  of  a  building,  such  as  those  of 
the  string-courses  or  cornices,  which  are  intended  to  be  straight, 
are  apt  to  be  uneven,  and  the  faces  of  blocks  are  often  "in 
winding." 

Twisted  and  warped  blocks  are  sometimes  set  right  by  chisel- 
ling, but  this  should  be  avoided,  for  if  the  vitrified  skin  on  the 
surface  be  removed,  the  material  will  not  be  able  to  withstand 
the  attacks  of  the  atmosphere,  etc. 

CoLOTTR. — ^Terra  cotta  is  made  in  several  colours,  depending 
chiefly  upon  the  amount  of  heat  it  has  gone  througL 

White,  pale  grey,  pale  yellow,  or  straw  colour,  indicate  a  want 
of  firing. 

Sich  yellow,  pink,  and  buff  varieties  are  generally  weU  burnt 

A  green  hue  is  a  sign  of  absorption  of  moisture,  and  is  a  sign 
of  bad  material. 

A  glazed  surface  can  be  given  to  terra  cotta  if  required. 

Inferior  Terra  Cotta  is  "  sometimes  made  by  overlaying  a 
eoarsely-prepared  common  body  with  a  thin  coating  of  a  finer  and 
more  expensive  clay." 

"  Unless  these  two  bodies  have  been  most  carefully  tested  and 
assimilated  in  their  contraction  and  expansion,  they  are  sure  in 
course  of  time  to  destroy  one  another ;  that  is,  the  inequality  in 
their  shrinkage  will  cause  hair  cracks  in  the  fine  outer  skin,  which 
will  inevitably  retain  moisture,  and  cause  the  surface  layer  to 
drop  off  in  scales  after  the  winter  frosts." 

*'  Another  very  reprehensible  custom  is  that  of  coating  over  the 
clay,  just  before  it  goes  into  the  kOn,  with  a  thin  wash  of  some 
ochreish  paint,  mixed  with  finely  ground  clay,  which  produces  a 
sort  of  artificial  bloom,  very  pretty  looking  for  the  first  year  or  two 
after  the  work  is  executed,  but  sure  to  wear  off  before  long."  ^ 

Where  used. — ^Terra  cotta  has  been  extensively  used  in  Dulwich 

^  Reports  on  SxhUritioriy  1876,  p.  14. 
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College,  in  Messrs.  Doulton's  new  warehouses,  Lambeth,  in  the 
Albert  Hall,  in  the  New  Natural  History  Museum,  and  in  several 
other  of  the  new  buildings  near  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

Stoneware  is  the  name  given  to  articles  made  from  the 
plastic  clays  of  the  lias  formation,  obtained  chiefly  in  the  south 
of  England. 

The  best  comes  from  Poole,  in  Dorsetshire,  or  from  the 
vicinity  of  Teignmouth,  in  Devonshire.  It  contains  about  76 
parts  silica  and  24  of  alumina,  with  a  very  small  proportion  of 
other  ingredients. 

This  clay  contains  very  little  infusible  matter.  It  is  generally 
mixed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  powdered  stoneware,  groimd 
and  calcined  flints,  ground  decomposed  Cornish  granite  (see  p. 
16),  or  sand,  to  prevent  excessive  shrinkage. 

They  are  burnt  in  domed  kilns  like  fireclay  goods,  but  at 
a  very  much  higher  temperature. 

A  fractured  surface  shows  that  this  ware  is  thoroughly  vitrified 
throughout  It  is  intensely  hard,  dense  in  texture,  close  in  grain, 
and  rings  well  when  struck. 

This  material  is  admirably  adapted  for  aU  purposes  where 
strength  and  resistance  to  atmospheric,  chemical,  or  other  destroy- 
ing influences  are  required. 

Stoneware  articles  are  often  salt  glazed  (see  p.  129),  but  the 
material  is  in  itself  non-absorbent,  and  will  resist  the  effect  of 
moisture  even  when  unglazed. 


PIPES  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  CLAY  WARES. 

Pipes  and  other  articles  made  in  clay  are  practically  divided 
under  foui*  heads. 

1.  Unglaaed  Earthenvxtre,  made  from  ordinary  clays,  similar  to 
those  used  for  common  bricks  and  tiles. 

Earthenware  of  this  description  is  weak,  porous,  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  frost,  and  is  not  adapted  to  resist  the  atmosphere  or 
other  destroying  agents. 

•  2.  Fireday  Ware,  made  from  the  fireclays  of  the  coal-measures 
(see  p.  120). 

This  material  has  a  very  open  grain,  is  porous,  except  where 
protected  by  glazing ;  and  is  weak  when  compared  with  terra  cotta 
or  stoneware. 
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It  is  much  used  for  common  varieties  of  the  different  articles 
about  to  be  described,  especially  in  the  localities  where  the  fiie- 
dajr  is  found ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  stonewaie  or  to  terra  cotta 
for  nearly  eveiy  purpose. 

3.  i8bmeu»r6  is  made,  as  before  stated,  from  clays  of  the  lias  forma- 
tion, mrsed  with  sand  and  groimd  potteiy,  to  prevent  shrinkage. 

The  characteristics  of  this  material  have  already  been  pointed 
out  (see  p.  128). 

Its  strength,  durability,  imperviousness,  and  resistance  to 
destructive  influences  make  it  an  admirable  material  for  sanitary 
ware,  sewer  pipes,  ornamental  works  exposed  to  the  atmosphere, 
and  for  vessels  to  contain  chemical  compounds. 

4.  Terra  CaUa  is  often  used  for  pipes  and  other  miscellaneous 


Its  composition,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  is  manufactured, 
have  already  been  described 

It  is  inferior  to  stoneware,  inasmuch  as  it  is  more  absorbent 
and  less  dense  in  grain*  It  is  burnt  at  the  same  heat  as  fireclay 
goods,  but  is  superior  to  them  in  strength  and  durability. 

Qlasing, — It  is  often  advisable  to  glaze  the  surface  of  articles 
made  in  day,  sometimes  for  appearance,  but  more  generally  in 
order  to  protect  portions  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
to  sewage,  or  other  destroying  agents. 

These  glazes  are  either  transparerU — ^merely  a  film  of  glass — 
or  apaqtie,  like  an  enamel 

Transpabent  Glazes  of  several  kinds  are  known  in  the  trade. 
Two  methods,  adapted  to  the  somewhat  rough  articles  used  by 
the  engineer  and  builder,  will  now  be  described. 

SaU  Glazing  is  effected  by  throwing  salt  into  the  furnace  when 
the  articles  it  contains  are  at  a  high  temperature.  The  heat  of 
the  fire  volatilises  the  salt  (chloride  of  sodium),  the  vapour  being 
in  the  presence  of  oxygen  and  silica  is  decomposed,  the  chlorine 
goes  off  through  the  top  of  the  furnace,  the  sodium  combines 
with  the  silica  in  the  clay  to  form  silicate  of  soda,  which  again 
unites  with  the  silicates  of  alumina,  lime,  or  iron  in  the  clay,  to 
form  a  surface  coating  of  glass. 

This  method  of  glazing  has  great  advantages.  The  vapour  of 
the  volatilised  salt  gets  into  every  crevice,  however  small,  and 
coats  it  with  an  impenetrable  film  of  glass. 

It  is  used  for  stoneware,  and  also  for  articles  made  from  fireclay. 

Lead  Glazing  is  carried  out  by  dipping  the  article  to  be  glazed 
B.C. — m  K 
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(after  it  has  been  once  bumt)  into  a  bath  containing  oxide  of 
lead  and  tin — or  borax  with  kelp,  sand,  etc.,  ground  to  powder, 
and  stirred  in  water  to  a  creamy  consistence. 

The  particles  of  these  difTerent  materials  adhere  to  the  surface 
of  the  article  when  it  is  dipped.  It  is  then  withdrawn  and  re- 
burnt.  The  high  temperature  of  the  furnace  causes  the  particles 
to  run  together  and  to  form  a  film  of  glass  over  the  whole  surface. 

This  method  of  glazing  is  used  for  t^rra  cotta,  and  sometimes 
for  articles  made  from  fireclay. 

Lead  glazing  is  also  used  for  earthenware  crocks,  etc.,  which 
are  made  out  of  inferior  clays  such  as  would  not  stand  the  high 
temperature  required  for  salt  glazing.  A  lead  glaze  will  generally 
chip  off  easily. 

Opaque  Glazes  are  required  in  cases  where  it  is  wished  to 
give  (to  the  whole,  or  to  any  portion  of  an  article)  an  appearance 
superior  to  that  presented  by  the  ordinary  bumt  mateiiaL 

The  article  to  be  glazed  is  dipped  before  burning  into  a  dip 
formed  of  superior  clay,  very  finely  worked,  dried,  etc.,  and 
brought  to  the  colour  required. 

Thus  the  pans  of  water-closets  are  often  made  white  inside, 
and  of  a  cream  colour,  or.  some  other  tint,  outside. 

Burning. — Terra  cotta,  stoneware,  and  fireclay  ware,  are  all 
bumt  in  domed  kilns. 

The  heat  is  applied  gradually,  and  after  it  has  risen  to  its 
height  is  kept  up  for  a  period  varying  from  24  to  72  hours, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  kiln  and  of  the  articles  in  it.  The  kiln 
is  then  allowed  to  cool  down  gradually. 

Terra  cotta  is  bumt  at  a  much  lower  temperature  than  stoneware. 

In  order  to  protect  articles  of  a  delicate  nature  from  direct  contact  with 
the  fire,  which  would  discolour  them,  they  are  placed  in  large  fire-clay  jars 
called  seggars,  or  enclosed  in  a  casing  of  fire-brick  formed  within  the  kiln,  and 
known  as  a  muffie. 

Pipes  are  made  from  clay,  very  finely  ground,  washed,  sieved, 
tempered,  pugged,  and  forced  by  machinery  through  a  mould, 
or  dod  as  it  is  called — dried,  and  baked  in  a  circular  kiln. 

AoRiGCiLTURAL  Drad?  Pifes  are  made  of  various  sections,  but  the  circular 
and  O  shaped  are  those  in  most  common  use. 

These  pipes  are  sold  in  2-foot  lengths,  and  of  diameters  vaiying  by  half 
inches  from  1  inch  to  6  inches. 

Collar*  are  short  pieces  of  pipe  sometimes  used  to  cover  the  joints  between 
each  pair  of  lengths  of  the  drain  pipes,  so  as  to  give  the  ends  of  the  pipes  a 
firm  bed. 
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They  are  3  or  4  inches  in  length,  and  abont  1  inch  greater  in  diameter 
than  the  pipes  they  nnite. 

They  are,  however,  generally  omitted  altogether. 

Skwer  Pifbb  should  be  of  a  Titreous  imperishable  material,  of  sufficient 
strength  to  resist  fracture,  having  toughness  enough  to  withstand  shocks, 
tenacioue,  hard,  homogeneous,  impervious,  uniform  in  thickness,  true  in  sec- 
tion, perfectly  straight  longitudinally,  or  formed  to  the  proper  curve,  unifonnly 
glased  both  inside  and  outside,  free  from  fire  cracks  and  flaws  of  all  kinds. 
When  struck  they  should  ring  cleady. 

Poronfi  substances  are  not  so  good  as  those  that  are  vitreous  throughout, 
and  pipes  burned  at  a  low  temperature  are  inferimr  to  those  that  have  been 
sabjected  to  a  considerable  heat. 

Sewage  pipes  are  made  both  from  stoneware  and  fireclay.  The  former  is 
.the  stronger  material,  and  is  said  better  to  resist  the  decomposing  effect  of 
sewage  and  other  substances  having  a  chemical  action. 

Salt-gla2ed  pipes  only  should  be  used  ;  if  the  glaze  can  be  picked  off  it  is 
proof  that  the  pipes  are  made  out  of  a  clay  that  would  not  stand  a  high  tem- 
peiatare ;  in  fact,  that  the  pipes  are  not  stoneware. 

Fireclay  pipes  should  be  made  thicker  than  those  of  the  same  diameter  in 
stoneware. 

Different  Forms  of  Sewer  Pipes. — Several  forms  of  sewer  pipes  have  been 
devised,  but  only  one  or  two  of  the  most  common  need  be  noticed. 

Socket  Pipes, — Pipes  intended  to  convey  sewage  are  generally  made  with 
sockets.     Care  should  be  taken  that  this  socket 
is  in  the  same  piece  with  the  pipe,  not  formed 
separately,  as  is  sometimes  the  case. 

Half  Socket  Pipes  have  a  socket  on  the  low^er 
half  of  the  circular  section  only,  so  that  a 
broken  length  may  at  any  time  be  taken  out 
and  replaced,  or  a  junction  inserted. 

The  following  Tablb  gives  the  dimensions  and  thickness  of  stoneware, 
fireclay,  and  other  day  pipes,  as  hdd  down  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  : — ^ 
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^  Specification  for  Bideford  Waterworks. — HumJber. 
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Hr.  Baldwin  I^thain  states  that  he  "  has  found  in  Kone  casee  that  the 
thickness  given  in  the  above  Table  for  fireclay  pipes  it  not  Bnfficient."> 

Socket  pipes  maj  readily  be  obtained  U  unall  oa  S  inches  in  diameter  ; 
also  pipes  of  21,  S4,  and  30  inches  in  diameteT,  in  S^  or  3  feet  lengths. 

Bbnds  are  cnrred  lengths  of  pipe  which  are  made  to  vaiying  radii,  and  of 
8,  3,  4,  6,  9,  IS,  IS,  and  18  inches  bore.     They  ehonld  always  be  s^mentB 
of  citdes,  and  should  form  perfect  curves  when  jointed  ti^ether. 
^,1  ,  Tapkr  PiFia  (Fig.  45)  are  intended  to  fotm  a  con- 

l'       t^-  ~  "'"'"YB  nection  between  two  pipes  of  different  diameter, 
yg/gHtl^ttli^ii'^^ff      JuNOrioHS  for  pipes  are  made  in  several  diSerent 
Fig.  46,  forms.    They  are  nsaaUy  in  S  feet  lengths. 

SingU  Junelion*  ore  those  to  form  the  joint  when 
one  pipe  enters  the  side  of  another.  The  junction  may  either  be  at  light 
angles  to  the  pipe,  as  in  Fi^  46,  or  joined  to  it  by  a  gradual  bend,  as  in  Fig. 
47.    Hie  latter  is  the  beet  constructioD. 


DotAU  JuncUotu  are  to  form  the  joint  where  two  pipes  meet  a  third, 
either  at  the  sides  aa  in  Fig.  48,  or  at  one  end  as  in  Fig  49. 


Fig.  4S.  Pig.  49. 

Mr.  BiJdwin  Lathsm  gives  tlie  rollowing  directions  for  forming  beuds  ind  Junctions  : — 
"The  centre  from  which  &  bcsnch  on  &  main  isotnick  must  bo  upon  a  linest  riKht  angles 
to  the  centre  line  of  the  msin  pipe,  the  inside  of  the  main  pipe  moeting  the  insiile  of  the 
branch  at  a  tangent  on  a  radios  line  from  which  it  ia  struck  ;  the  ends  of  nil  cnrred  pipes 
nilUt  be  in  tbe  direction  of  the  radius  of  the  curves  with  wljch  they  are  described. "  • 

Saddles  and  Chairs  in  earthenware  are  fonued  of  such  a  shape  as  to  make 
a  secure  junction  between  the  adjacent  lengths  of  a  sewer  pipe,  and  yet  to 
enable  the  sewer  to  be  examined  at  any  time,  and  any  obstradion  to  be 
removed  without  breaking  a  pipe. 

'  Latham's  SanUary  £>igirutrwiff.         '  Specification  for  Bidcford  Waterworks, 
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Figa.  50y  51  show  the  junctions  of  Jenning's  improved  patent  drain  pipes. 


S 


^V 


Fig.  50. 


Fig.  61. 


Tlie  chair  is  ahown  at  C  in  position  supporting  the  end  of  a  pipe  ;  another 
length  would  be  placed  in  the  vacant  half  of  the  chair,  and  then  the  short 
pieee  S  placed  between  the  two  lengths  over  the  chair.  The  bottom  of  the 
aliort  piece  is  flush  with  that  of  the  lengths  of  pipe  united  by  it. 

Some  of  the  saddles  are  plain,  as  at  P,  which  shows  one  in  position.  Others 
have  junctions  attached,  as  at  J. 

Other  saddle  and  chair  junctions  introduced  by  Mr.  Jennings  have  no 
diort  piece  attached  to  the  saddle.  The 
chair  and  saddle  are  rebated  at  each  end, 
of  a  depth  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the 
adjacent  lengths  of  pipes,  which  therefore 
fit  into  the  rebates,  and  have  their  inner 
sarfiBces  flush  with  those  of  the  saddle  and  chair. 

I^  53  shows  one  of  these  chairs.  The  saddle  is  exactly  similar  in 
foim,  b^g  made,  however,  with  or  without  junctions,  as  in  Fig.  51. 

Th&  objection  to  pipes  with  half  sockets,  saddles,  etc,  is  that  when  the 
sewer  is  more  than  half  full  they  leak  or  overflow. 

Opbbculab  OB  LiDDBD  PiFBB  Were  introduced  by  Messrs.  Doulton. 

They  are  similar  in  fonn  to  ordinary  socket  pipes,  but  are  Btrengthened  by 
two  libe  running  lengthways,  shown  at  r  r  in  Fig.  53,  which  is  a  section 
of  the  pipe. 


Fig.  62. 
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Fig.  68. 


Fig.  64. 


A  longLtudinal  nick  or  furrow  is  made  throughout  the  length  of  the  pipe 
along  these  flanges,  so  that  by  inserting  a  chisel  the  upper  portion  of  the  pipe 
between  r  r  may  easily  be  removed. 

Thus  the  whole  length  of  the  pipe  may  be  opened  up  for  inspection  or  for 
removal  of  obstructions. 

Capped  Pipes  have  circular  or  oval  holes  in  them,  with  loose  covers,  so 
that  they  can  be  examined  without  being  broken  or  taken  up. 

Stphon  Traps  in  stoneware  may  be  obtained  of  almost  any  shape  and 

description,  either  with  or  without  in- 
lets for  examination. 

One  form  is  shown  in  Fig.  55,  with 
the  inlet  dotted.     This  description  may 
be  obtained  of  2,  3,  4,  6,  9,  and  12 
inches  bore. 
Fig.  66. 
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The  poratjon  of  inlet  shown  in  Fig.  55  U  the  naoal  one,  but  a  trap  so 
formed  is  liable  to  choke,  and  it  ia  better  to  have  the  inlet  at  the  npper  end 
of  the  pipe. 

Tests  for  Sewer  Pipes. — "  The  impermeability  of  a  pipe  may 
be  tested  by  tying  a  piece  of  bladder  over  one  end,  reversing 
it,  and  filling  witb  water.  If  it  is  not  perfectly  impervious,  the 
water  will  b^in  to  ooze  through  the  pores  "  of  the  pipe- 

The  absorption  of  water,  ascertained  by  weighing  a  dry  pipe, 
immersii^  it  for  twenty-four  hours,  wiping  dry,  and  reweighing, 
was  found  by  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham  to  vary  from  '429  to  6  89 
per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  dry  pipe. 

The  power  to  resist  chemical  action  may  be  tested  by  pulver- 
ising a  piece  of  the  pipe  and  boiling  it  in  hydrochloric  acid,  wash- 
ing on  filter,  and  noting  loss  in  weight.  Dr.  MUlar  has  shown 
that  in  stoneware  pipes  there  should  be  no  loss. 

Stan/ort^s  Fateni  Joint  is  used  in  order  to  get  a  perfectly 
close  joint  between  the  lengths  of 
socket  pipes. 
[  This  is  ensured  by  casting  upon 
the  spigot  and  in  the  socket  of  each 
pipe,  rings  of  a  durable  material  (a 
mixture  of  coal-tar,  sulphur,  and 
ground  pipes),  which,  when  put  to- 
,  gether,  fit  mechanically,  so  as  to  form 
a  water-tight  joint  without  the  aid  of 
cement. 

In  putting  such  a  joint  together, 
the  surface  is  sometimes  greased  with  Kussian  tallow  and  resin. 

Hisoellaneotu  Clay  Wares. — The  variety  of  articles  used  by 
the  engineer  and  builder — which  are  made  from  burnt  or  baked 
clay — is  endless. 

A  few  of  the  more  important  may  now  be  mentioned. 

Perforated  Aib  Bricks  are  made  in  stoneware  and  terra  cotta.    They  are 
pieiced  with  different  patterns,  and  are  mo»t 
lueful  tar  ventilating  couiaea,  rapplying  air  to 
stores,  etc 

They  are  better  for  this  porpose  than 
gratings,  Ha  they  are  cheaper,  more  durable,  do 
not  BtaiD  the  walls  with  nut,  or  require  paint- 

The  pattern  shown  is  from  Mr.  Jennings*  at- 
ciilar.     They  ara  nuwle  in  all  sises,  from  9x3  inches  up  to  18  x  18  inches. 


I 
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D.UI7-FB00F  CousuB  SM  made  in  Btonewan  (or  aomelimea  in  fiieclar) 
piei««d  with  perfoiatione  of  different  pfttl«nu. 


rijE.68. 

The  slabi  ue  geneiaUj  9  incheft  long.  They  vary  from  9  inches  to  1 8 
inches  in  width,  to  suit  different  tbieknesaee  of  brick  wall,  and  their  own 
height  or  thicknesa  Tories  froni  1}  to  %\  inchea. 

A  damp-proof  course  elab  in  stoneware,  as  made  by  Messra.  Donltoii,  with 
ribbed  surfaces  and  tongoe  and  groove  joints,  is  shown  in  Fig.  58. 
A  thicker  slab,  as  nutde  by  Mr.  Jennings,  is  shown  in  Pig.  59. 
llie  method  in  which  these  damp-proof  courses  are  used  is  explained  at 
page  filS,  Put  II. 

BoNDExa  Brickb. — These  bricks,  introduced  by  Mr.  Jenniogs,  are  nsed  for 
nniting  the  opposite  sides  of  hollow 
walls. 

The  original  bricks  were  straight. 
A  sketch  of  one  is  given  in  Fig.  6 1. 
The  improved  bonding  bricks  are, 
however,  bent  {see  Fig.  60),  so  that 
water  endeavooriug  to  pass  from  the  outer  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  wall  would  have  to  go  up  on  incline. 

An  illiiBtration  of  the  nae  of  these  bricks  is  given  at 
pege  216,  Part  U. 

nese  bricks  are  made  in  four  sizes,  ranging  from  No,  4  to  No.  7  ;  theit 
dimensions  being  as  follows  : — 


Fig.  81. 
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Wall  FAOiNoa  are  made  of  different  patterns,  in  earthenware  and  in  terra 
ootta.  Those  patented  by  the  BroomhaU  Company  are  of  an  L  shape,  and 
are  used  to  form  a  superior  facing  to  walls  built  of  concrete. 

Slkepxr  Blocks,  made  in  stoneware,  are  useful  for  carryiug  floors  which 
are  close  to  the  ground  in  damp  sitnatioDB. 
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.  Fig,  63  ahowB  a  apedmen  of  on«  of  tbew,  aa  nude  bj  Hr. 
They  an  made  for  9  inch  and  4i  inch  mlU,  or  wall  platat. 


Fig.  63. 


Fig.  68. 


Fig.  64. 


Chihnix-FLdi  PiPEfl  1  are  made  in  terra  cotta,  fireclay,  etc 
These  pipes  are  intended  for  lining  chimney  fluea,  instead  of  patgetting 
them  (see  Fait  II.  page  S43}. 

They  are  frequently  cylindrical,  with  plain  butt  joints,  sometimea  with 
ordinaiy  aocketa,  or  with  the  sidea  of  the  sockets  cut  off,  aa  in  Fig.  63. 

They  are  made  of  9,  10,  or  13  inches  in  diameter,  and  generally  in  S-feet 
lengths. 

These  pipes  are  sometimeg  oral,  or  of  a  aec&m  conmsting  of  a  rectangls 
with  the  comers  rounded,  as  in  Fig.  64. 

"Die  oblong  sections  are  manu&ctiued  by  Mesna.  Donlton  and  Oo.  in 
three  nzes:— 

16  X   lOiAhea. 
14  X     9      „ 
10  X     6      „ 

CouMntd  Smole  emd  Air  Flua  are  made  in  the  form  shown  in  Fi|[.  65. 

These  pipes  are  intended  to  be  built  into  chimney 
breasts.     The  smoke  ascenda  the  fine  S,  while  the  foul 
lii  is  drawn  off  through  the  flues  marked  //. 
The  blocks  containing  theae  flnee  at«  made  in  di&er- 
d  ent  forms  and  sizeti.     La  some  pstteruH  the  smoke  flue 
I  is  circular,  IS  inches  in  diameter,  the  whole  block  occn- 
I  pying  18  X  14  inches.     In  others  there  is  only  one  air 
'.  flue,  and  the  whole  block  takes  np  only  14  x  9i  inches 
a  plan. 
(JuiiiNBT  Pots  of  every  imaginable  design  are  made  in 
tena  cotta.     Any  attempt  to  illustrate  them  in  detail  would  be  nseleas. 

Silliiuf*  CMmn«y  Terminal;  with  partitions  similar  to  those  described  in 
Part  IL  page  243,  are  made  in  terra  cotta  by  Mesais.  Donlton  and  Co. 

Invert  Bloeii  of  Stoneware  for  sewers  have  been  mentioned  in  Part  U,,  and 
their  advantages  described. 

The  best  of  these  are  provided  with  a  projecting  lip,  as  shown  in  Fig.  67, 
which  covers  the  joint  between  two  adjacent  blocks. 

Sometimee  two  or  three  blocks  are  combined  to  form  an  invert,  as  in 
Fig.  66. 

JcHonoN  Blocks  (Fig.  69)  ara  intended  to  be  built  into  brick  aewen  to 
receive  pipe  drains. 

'  Sc  Ftnt-liniiigt, 


Fig.  6B. 
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m^  e& 


Fi&fl7. 


They  ■!«  nude  either  direct  u  at  j1,  or  oblique  &a  at  £,  to  miit  the  pod- 
tioa  of  tlie  drain. 

The  blocks  vary  in  pattern  so  aa  to  fit  drains  of  any  edze,  placed  at  diffe- 
lent  wghw  of  inclination. 


Kg-sa. 


Fig.«ff. 


SasmsTAL  StWBBS  are  made  in  itoneirare  of  pieces  formed  to  the  shape 
of  eegmenta  of  the  drde,  and  tmited  hj  groove  and  tongue  joints 

OvUeif  Trap*  for  streets  and  yards,  Trapt,  Sluiet  Valvt*,  Valet  IVop*, 
OLaHMd  Pipe*  for  sewage,  ConduUi,  etc.,  of  every  form  and  variety,  are 
made  in  stoneware,  bnt  any  detailed  description  of  them  is  necessarily  omitted 
here  for  want  of  space. 

Hie  same  reason  makes  it  necessary  to  exclude  any  description  of  the 
various  ornamental  articles  execsted  in  tena  cotta,  such  as  dentil,  dog-tooth, 
■nd  moulded  cornices,  trasses,  medallions,  cornices,  moulded  arch  blocks, 
lintels,  jarabe,  capitals,  pier  caps,  parapet  fittings,  terminals,  etc.  etc. 

Stoneware  is  also  made  of  every  fonn  and  colour  for  w^  decoration,  both 
(xtenial  and  internal. 
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TILES. 

The  tiles  used  in  connection  with  buildings  may  he  divided 
into  two  great  classes. 

1.  Common  tQes  of  different  shapes  used  for  roofing  and 
paving. 

2.  Encaustic  tiles  used  for  decorative  purposes. 

Ck>]nmon  Tiles  are  made  out  of  somewhat  the  same  material 
as  ordinary  bricks,  but  they  should  be  purer  or  stronger  clays — ^ 
well  worked  so  as  to  bear  "  thwacking,"  or  they  will  be  liable  to 
lose  shape  in  burning. 

The  clay  is  weathered  either  by  exposure  to  frost  or  sun — 
allowed  to  mellow  in  pits — ^tempered — ^pugged,  cleared  from  stones 
— ^moulded,  trimmed  with  a  knife — ^thwacked  (that  is  beaten  when 
half  dry  with  a  wooden  bat  to  correct  warping)  and  burned  in  a 
domed  kiln. 

Common  tiles  are  made  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  for  roofing, 
paving,  and  other  purposses. 

Paving  Tiles — for  common  purposes — are  made  in  different 
shapes,  such  as  squares,  hexagons,  etc.,  and  in  sizes  varying  from 
6x6  inches,  to  about  12  x  12  inches,  and  about  1  inch 
thick. 

Flooring  tiles  are  sometimes  known  as  Quarries, 

EooFiNG  Tiles. — Of  these  there  are  several  different  kinds,  a  few 
of  which  will  now  be  described. 

Tile  roof  coverings  are  heavy ;  moreover  they  are  apt  to  absorb 
water,  and  to  keep  the  roof  wet. 

To  prevent  this  they  should  be  glazed,  which  iovolves  rebum- 
ing  and  makes  them  expensive. 

Many  descriptions  of  roof  tUes  do  not  fit  together  very  closely, 
and  therefore  require  pointing  to  make  a  tight  roof. 


Plain  Tila  are  flat,  either  rectangular. 
Fig.  70- 


Fig.; 

Each  tile  is  pierced  with 
two  boles  near  its  upper  edge, 
thtongh  which  small  oak  pegn 
aie  driven,  by  which  the  tile 
is  hnng  on  to  battens  or  laths, 
nailed  apart  at  the  proper 
^nge,  a*  described  in  Part  IL  -: 

Sometimes  the  holes  ore 
omitted,  or  two  little  pro- 
jections at  the  back  of  the  tile 
are  provided  to  take  the  place 
of  the  oak  pins.  *^*f- "■ 

PigA  70  and  71  are  horn  ip»^  264,  Put  II.,  where  the  method  of  laying 
these  tiles  is  described. 

Pantile*'  are  monlded  flat,  and  afterwards  bent  to  the  form  , 
shown  in  Fig.  7a,  over  another  monld. 

£ach  tale  has  a  tUA,  projecluig  about  j-inch  from  the  centre  of  I 
the  back  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  tile,  by  which  it  is  hooked  o    ' 
the  laths. 

The  method  of  laying  these  tiles  is  described  at  p^e  S 
Part  IL 

DnvUs   Roll    Tile*    are   like   two  pantiles    joined 
together,  side  by  side.     They  have  three  stubs  on  the 

ComgaUd  Tile*  are  similar  to  pantiles,  but  each 
tile  contains  three  or  four  corrugations,  as  in  Fig.  73. 
Fig.  73. 

Improved  Corrugatid  TiUi  have  flat  pieces  alternating  between  the  cor- 
rugations. 

'  Sometime  called  Flemitk  Tiles. 


Fig.  n. 
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T<»iUf^»  Patmt  Boofai^  Tilei,  now  known  aa  tlie  BroonAaa   Cbnfxmy'a 
Patent  Boofing  TiUi,  tona  a  handBome  loof  coreriDg. 
The  form  oT  the  tiles  ii  shown  in  Fig.  75,    Th^  are  hud  altematelf  u 


Fig.  7fl. 


Fig.  76. 

capping  and  channel  tUee,  as  ahown  in 
Fig.  76,  in  which  T  T  are  laid  at  channel 
tiles,  while  U,  being  a  tile  of  the  same  foim 
as  the  otheie,  is  lerened  to  fit  over  them 
as  a  capping  tile. 

A  deacription  of  the  mdltod  of  laying 
theae  tiles  has  been  given  at  page  S66, 
Part  XL 

Venetian  or  Italian    THet  are  of  the 


fona  ahown  in  F^.  77,  which  is  from  page  266,  Part  IL 


Fig.  77. 


The  snow  is  lathei  apt  to  lodge  npon  these  tiles,  and  when  it  thaws  to  pass 
tJiToogh  the  roof 

Wadt  and  Cherr^t  TiUt. — IlieBe  tiles  are  each  ahsped  something  like  the 
ace  of  spades,  so  that  thur  form  renders  the  amount  of  lap  smaller  than  in 
oidinary  tiles. 


a 


A  flange,  or  raised  rim,  of  doretailed  or  nnder-cnt  section  is  formed  on  the 
top  half  of  the  appermost  side  of  each  tile  (see  Figs.  79,  80),  and  on  the  lower 
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lialf  of  the  undeimoflt  aide  (the  latter  is  dotted  in  Fig.  78).  The  iipi>er 
flanges  coireepond  to  r  r.  Of  couise  B  in  the  figure  hooks  on  to  the  lower 
flangee  « a  This  holds  them  firm,  and  it  is  said  to  exclude  wind  and  rain, 
and  to  render  pointing  nnnecessarj. 

Ridgt  Tilu  are  made  of  various  forms :  Plain,  as  in  Figs.  81,  82  ;  with 
a  grooved  roll  to  contain  detached /nirs,  as  in  Fig.  70  ;  or  with  a  plain  rolL 

The  various  lengths  may  be  joined  by  pegs,  holes  for  which  are  left  in  the 
rolls,  as  in  Fig.  71,  or  they  may  be  made  to  lap,  as  in  Fig.  82. 


Fig.  81.  Fig.  82. 

In  some  yatieties  fleurs  or  other  ornaments  are  made  in  one  piece  with  the 
tile. 

Other  kinds,  such  for  example  as  the  Broomhall  tiles  above  mentioned, 
require  special  ridges. 

Kip  <md  VaU^  TUa  are  made  of  special  shapes,  to  fit  the  hips  and  valleys 
of  tiled  roofik  Their  form  necessarily  varies  according  to  the  pattern  of  tUe 
and  the  pitch  of  the  roof  to  which  they  are  to  be  fitted 

Bnottostio  Tiles  are  those  in  which  the  colours  are  produced 
by  substances  mixed  in  with  the  daj — ^not  printed  on  after  the 
tfle  is  made. 

Such  tiles  may  be  made  from  ordinary  clays  and  marls  care- 
fully prepared — sometimes  mixed  with  finer  clays,  and  also  with 
different  colouring  substances,  such  as  manganese  for  black,  cobalt 
for  blue. 

Those  tiles  which  are  ornamented  by  inlaid  patterns  of  different 
colours  are  made  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  clay  used  is  first  very  carefully  prepared — ^mixed  with  the 
colouring  matter,  and  "  dipped^*  that  is  passed  through  fine  muslin 
or  silk  sieves ;  boiled  in  the  dip-kiln  until  it  becomes  plastic, 
toedged^  that  is  cut  up  into  pieces,  which  are  dashed  against  one 
another  to  drive  out  the  air  and  consolidate  them ;  and  aged,  that 
is  kept  for  several  months,  during  which  fermentation  goes  on 
and  organic  matters  disappear.  During  this  time  the  wedging 
should  be  repeated  at  intervals.  After  this  the  clay  is  slapped, 
that  is,  cut  up  by  means  of  a  wire  into  long  pieces,  which  are 
kept  always  in  the  same  direction.  This  consolidates  the  mass 
and  preserves  the  grain. 

Each  tile  generally  consists  of  three  layers : — ^The  face,  which 
is  a  slab  of  very  pure  clay  of  the  colour  required  for  the. ground 
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of  the  pattern ;  the  body,  which  is  of  coarser  clay ;  and  the  back, 
to  prevent  warping,  which  is  formed  with  a  thin  layer  of  clay  dif- 
ferent from  the  body. 

The  clay  for  the  face  is  cut  into  a  pat  about  \  inch  thick,  and 
as  much  larger  in  area  as  will  allow  for  contraction  in  burning. 
It  is  then  placed  upon  a  plaster-of-Paris  slab,  upon  which  the 
form  of  the  inlaid  pattern  is  left  in  relief.  The  face  clay  pressing 
upon  this  receives  an  indentation  corresponding  to  the  form  of  the 
pattern  required. 

It  is  then  backed  up  with  the  body  of  coarser  clay,  and  the 
thin  layer  to  foim  the  back. 

At  this  stage  the  maker's  name  is  stamped  on  the  back,  and  also 
a  few  holes  to  make  the  cement  adhere  to  the  tile  when  it  is  set. 

Slip  clay  of  the  diflerent  colours  required,  according  to  the 
design,  is  then  poured  into  the  different  parts  of  the  indented 
pattern  on  the  face. 

After  this  has  become  hard,  the  superfluous  clay  is  carefully 
scraped  off,  leaving  it  only  in  the  parts  originally  indented  so  as 
to  form  the  pattern. 

The  raw  clay  tiles  are  then  trimmed,  carefuUy  dried,  baked 
in  ovens,  protected  from  smoke,  etc.,  by  being  arranged  in  large 
fireclay  jars  called  seggars. 

The  burnt  tiles  may  then,  if  required,  be  glazed  by  dipping  them 
into  a  mixture  of  powdered  glass  and  water,  and  reheating. 

Inferior  Encaustic  Tiles, — "  A  class  of  pseudo-encaustic  tiles  is 
now  being  largely  made,  in  which  the  colour,  which  should  be 
burnt  in  along  with  the  clay,  is  merely  applied  as  a  transfer 
printed  pattern  on  the  surface. 

"  Such  tiles  are  frequently  coated  in  the  glass  oven  with  a 
transparent  fritted  glaze,  and  serve  for  flower  boxes,  wall  tiles, 
and  such  like  purposes. 

'*  To  give  them  the  appearance  of  having  true  inlaid  colours, 
the  edges  of  these  tiles  have  frequently  a  little  colour  applied 
to  them  to  represent  the  depth  of  the  insertion  of  the  coloured 
clay."i 

Dry  Tiles, — These  tiles,  each  of  which  is  of  the  same  colour 
throughout,  are  made  by  the  dry  process. 

The  clay  having  been  very  carefully  prepared  is  mixed  with 
the  colouring  matter,  " slipped"  dried,  and  reduced  to  fine  powder. 

It  is  then  placed  in  a  press  and  subjected  to  enormous  pressure 

^  Report  on  International  Exhibition  1871 ;  by  Gilbert  Redgrave,  Esq. 
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fxom  a  steel  die.  This  reduces  the  powder  to  a  third  of  its  biilk 
and  thoroughly  consolidates  it ;  at  the  same  time  the  pattern^  if 
any,  is  impressed  upon  the  tile  by  means  of  the  die. 

They  are  then  carefully  dried  in  a  hot  room,  glazed,  and  fired. 
There  are  several  places  in  which  encaustic  tiles  are  made, 
but  the  most  celebrated  manufactory  in  the  country  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Minton,  Hollins,  &  Co.,  at  Stoke-upou-Trent ;  the  founder 
of  which,  Mr.  Herbert  Minton,  brought  the  art  to  its  present  state 
of  perfection. 

There  are  other  manufacturers  at  Stoke,  Staffordshire,  at  Poole 
in  Dorsetshire,  also  at  Broseley,  near  Hereford. 

TesBtnB  are  tiles  sometimes  made  by  the  dry  process  just 
described,  and  are  so  accurate  in  form  that  they  can  be  laid  as 
mosaic  work  in  pavement  without  any  rubbing  or  injury  of  the 
face. 

They  are  sometimes  made  out  of  moist  clay,  and  cut  into 
various  shapes  by  wires. 

Majolica  Tiles  have  their  colour  "  applied  in  the  form  of  an 
enamel  or  coloured  opaque  glaze.  They  have  not  therefore  the 
same  amoimt  of  durability,  and  are  only  used  for  walls  and  similar 
ornamental  purposes."^ 

Afasaie  Paving  Slabs  are  made  by  arranging  tesserse  in  the 
pattern  required.  Strips  of  wood  are  placed  round  the  whole 
so  as  to  form  a  rough  frame. 

Portland  cement  is  then  run  in  over  the  backs  of  the  tesserae, 
and  the  whole  strengthened  and  formed  into  a  slab  by  two  layers 
of  common  tiles  set  in  cement^ 

Uses. — ^Flat  encaustic  tiles  made  by  either  process  may  be  used 
for  paving  or  waU  decoration,  but  those  with  raised  patterns 
must  of  course  be  restricted  to  the  latter  purpose. 

In  some  cases  the  tiles  for  wall  decoration  are  put  together  in 
panels  before  being  glazed.  A  picture  is  painted  upon  the  panel, 
the  tiles  composing  it  are  then  separated,  burnt  at  a  high  tem- 
perature, and  glazed. 

Chemical  Analysifl* — ^In  order  to  make  these  Notes  more  complete,  and 
as  a  matter  of  interest  to  those  who  possess  the  necessaiy  chemical  Imowledge, 
a  description  of  the  analysis  of  a  brick  earth  or  brick  is  appended.' 

^  Report  on  the  International  Exliibition,  1871  ;  by  Gilbert  Redgrave,  Esq. 

'  Gwilt's  EncyclopoEdia, 
*  From  Notes  an  the  Chemitiry  of  Building  Materials^  by  Captain  Abney,  R,E., 
F.R.S. 
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"  The  analjBifi  of  a  brick  or  brick  eaith  is  conducted  in  a  yery  similar 
manner  to  that  of  a  lime  or  a  cement  (see  p.  223). 

^  To  find  the  constituents,  a  small  portion  of  the  finely  powdered  brick  is 
taken  and  treated  with  dilute  Hd,  and  digested  with  it  until  nothing  more  is 
dissolved.  The  solution  is  then  filtered  and  tested  in  the  same  manner  aa 
directed  when  treating  on  cements. 

**  The  insoluble  residue,  after  being  dried^  is  mixed  with  about  three  times 
its  bulk  of  a  mixture  of  ike  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash,  in  the  proportion 
of  5^  parts  of  the  sodium  to  7  of  the  potassium  carbonate,  and  placed  in  a 
platinum  crucible  containing  a  little  of  the  fluxing  mixture  at  the  bottom,  and 
heated  over  a  strong  flame.  The  mass  will  melt  and  a  decomposition  take 
place,  owiDg  to  the  silidc  acid  of  the  brick  having,  when  heated^  a  stronger 
afi^ity  for  the  soda  and  potash  of  the  fluxing  mixture  than  for  the  bases 
with  which  it  was  combined  in  the  brick. 

**  The  crucible  should  be  allowed  to  remain  over  the  flame  till  no  mote 
bubbling  is  observed,  caused  by  the  escape  of  CO^  which  will  genenlly  be 
in  about  five  or  ten  minutes;  it  should  then  be  carefully  removed  and 
allowed  to  cool,  and  the  contents  as  far  as  possible  detached  from  the  sides  of 
the  crucible,  and  the  whole  placed  in  a  dish  with  some  dilute  Hd  which  will 
dissolve  the  fused  massL  The  crucible  should  be  removed  from  the  dish,  and, 
after  washing  it>  the  solution  should  be  evaporated  to  complete  diyness,  re- 
dissolved  in  acid,  and  the  SiO^  which  by  the  process  of  diying  has  become 
insoluble,  be  filtered  out  The  examination  of  the  solution  should  be  pro- 
ceeded with  as  the  one  originally  obtaLaed,  after  treating  the  brick  with  acid. 

**  The  common  constituents  of  bricks  are 


SiHca. 

IroiL 

Manganese. 
Lime. 
Soluble  Salts. 

Alumina. 
Magnesia. 
Sulphur. 

The  sulphur  may  exist  in  the  brick  in  one  or  two  states,  either  as  sulphuric 
acid,  or  combined  with  iron  as  sulphide  of  iron.  If  contained  in  the  add 
state  it  may  be  detected  by  boiling  some  in  water  and  adding  barium  chloride, 
which  produces  a  white  precipitate  insoluble  in  acida  As  a  sulphide  it  may 
be  detected  by  ftising  a  portion  with  a  little  of  the  fluxing  mixture,  detaching 
the  fused  mass  and  moistening  it  on  a  silver  plate  or  coin.  The  sulphide  of 
soda  formed  by  the  fusion  will  blacken  or  stain  the  silver. 

^  QuANTiTATivx  AvALTBiB. — 25  gndus  are  very  carefully  weighed  out  and 
transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish  into  which  dilute  hydrochloric  and  nitric  adds 
are  poured,  and  the  whole  heated ;  the  portion  remaining  undissolved  is 
filtered  out,  dried,  and  wdghed.  The  nitric  add  acts  upon  any  sulphur 
which  the  brick  may  contain  and  converts  it  into  sulphuric  acid." 


Chapter  III. 

LIMES,  CEMENTS,  MORTAR, 
CONCRETE,  PLASTERS,  AND  ASPHALTES. 

LIMES  AND  CEMENTS. 

THERE  are  haidly  any  materials  used  by  the  engineer, 
architect,  or  builder,  on  which  so  much  depends  as  upon 
mortar  and  concrete. 

There  are  differences  of  opinion  on  many  points  connected  with 
the  preparation  and  use  of  these  materials,  and  there  is  still 
much  prejudice  existing  in  favour  of  exploded  notions  and  of  old- 
fashioned  ideas. 

These  prejudices  are  the  more  difficult  to  overcome,  because 
the  old-fashioned  methods  of  preparing  mortar  and  concrete  were, 
as  a  rule,  less  troublesome  than  those  of  more  recent  introduc- 
tion. 

In  order  to  clear  the  way  for  a  proper  understanding  of  this 
important  subject,  it  wiU  be  well,  first,  to  explain  the  meaning  of 
some  of  the  commonest  terms  used  in  connection  with  it. 

Terms  in  Use. — ^The  natural  Limes  and  Cements  used  for  build- 
ing are  produced  by  the  calcination  of  limestones  or  other  cal- 
careous minerals,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  drive  off  the  carbonic 
acid  and  moisture  they  contain. 

Ckdciriation  is  heating  to  redness  in  air. 

Qndddime  or  Caustic  Lime  is  the  resulting  lime  as  left  imme- 
diately after  calcination. 

Slaking  is  the  process  of  chemical  combination  of  quicklime 
with  water.  This  gives  rise  to  various  phenomena  which  will  be 
morc  particularly  described  hereafter.     (See  p.  146.) 

Slaked  Lime  is  the  substance  remaining  after  slaking,  and  is 
chemically  known  as  the  "  hydrate  of  lime"  * 

^  Calcium  hydraU.  The  ordinary  chemical  nomendatnie  has  been  adopted 
thronghont  these  Notes  as  being  more  fanuliar  to  readers  generally  than  the  new 
nomenclatare.    The  modem  names  are  given  in  footnotes. 

B.  C. ^m  L 
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Setting  is  the  hardening  of  lime  which  has  been  mixed  into  a 
paste  with  water. 

This  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  mere  drying.  During  dry- 
ing the  water  in  the  paste  evaporates^  but  no  setting  action 
takes  place. 

SydraiUicity. — lime  or  cement  is  said  to  be  more  or  less 
hydraulic,  according  to  the  extent  to  which  paste  or  mortar  made 
from  it  will  set  under  water,  or  in  positions  where  it  is  free  from 
access  of  air. 

Limestones  and  other  minerals  from  which  limes  and  cements 
are  produced  differ  greatly  in  their  composition,  ranging  from 
pure  carbonate  of  lime,^  such  as  white  chalk  or  marble,  to  stones 
containing  from  10  to  30  per  cent  of  clay,  in  addition  to  other 
foreign  constituents,  such  as  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,^  etc. 

As  the  properties  of  the  resulting  Kme  or  cement  depend  very 
greatly  upon  the  composition  of  the  stone  from  which  it  is  pre- 
pared, it  will  be  instructive  briefly  to  note  the  characteristics  of 
the  most  common  constituents  of  such  stones  before  proceeding 
further;  especially  distinguishing  those  which  produce  hydrau- 
licity  from  those  which  have  not  that  effect. 


CONSTITUENTS  OF  LIMESTOITE. 

Gonstitaents  of  Iiimestones  whioh  do  not  produoe  Hydraulioity. 

— Carbonate  of  LniE.^ — As  already  noticed,  some  limestones,  such  as  chalk 
and  marble,  consist  entirely  of  this  substance,  and  in  all  it  plays  an  important 
part 

When  pure  carbonate  of  lime  is  calcined,  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  con- 
tained in  it  are  driven  off,  and  '^  quicklime  "  results.^ 

SlaMng, — If  the  quicklime  is  treated  (either  by  sprinkling  or  dipping)  with 
as  much  water  as  it  will  easily  absorb,  it  almost  immediately  cracks,  swells, 
and  falls  into  a  bulky  powder  with  a  hissing  crackling  sound,  slight  ex- 
plosions, and  considerable  evolution  of  heat  and  steam  ; — ^this  is  the  process 
of  *'  slaking."  By  it  pure  lime  is  increased  in  volume  from  2  to  3^  times 
its  original  bulk, — the  variation  depending  both  on  the  density  of  the  original 
carbonate  and  on  the  manner  of  conducting  the  process. 

Airslahing. — If  the  pure  quicklime  be  exposed  to  the  air,  it  will  gradu- 
ally absorb  moisture,  and  fall  into  a  powder  with  increase  of  volume,  but 
without  perceptible  heating ;  it  is  then  said  to  be  '^  air-slaked."  Some  car- 
bonic acid  is  also  absorbed  in  '^  air-slaking." 

Setting, — If  a  small  pat  be  made  of  paste  from  the  slaked  lime  and  placed 

*  Calcium  carbonate,  *  Ferric  oxide. 

*  Called  also  '*  anhydrous  "  or  "  caustic  "  lime. 
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imder  water,  it  will  slowly  dissolve,  until  (if  the  quantity  of  water  be  suffi- 
cient, or  is  changed  often  enough)  it  entirely  disappears. 

In  air  the  suiface  of  the  pat  will  absorb  carbonic  add,  which  reconverts  it 
into  a  carbonate  of  lime.  This  action  continually  decreases,  and  practically 
ceases  after  forming  a  surface  crust  less  than  half  an  inch  thick — the  in- 
terior remaining  pulpy  or  friable,  according  as  the  situation  is  damp  or  dry, 
and  undergoing  no  further  change  of  any  kind. 

Sahd,  of  an  ordinaiy  description  (such  as  that  from  flint  or  grains  of 
quartz)  occurring  as  an  impurity  in  the  limestone,  has  by  itself  no  chemi- 
cal action  with  the  quicklime,  when  forming  part  of  a  limestone  calcined 
at  the  temperature  ordinarily  reached  in  a  kiln,  but  constitutes  with  it  a 
mere  mechanical  mixture ;  forming  what  is  called  a  '^  Poor  Lime,"  and 
having  the  effects  described  at  page  152. 

Constitnents  of  IdnxeBtone  'which  prodnoe  Hydranlioity. — The  sub- 
fltances  above  noticed  give  the  lime  no  hydraulic  properties  whatever. 

It  is  most  important  to  understand  distinctiy  what  constituents  are 
necessary  in  a  limestone  to  confer  upon  it  the  characteristic  of  hydrau- 
lidty. 

These  will  now  be  shortly  referred  to. 

Clay  is  the  most  important  constituent  of  those  which  produce  hydraulicity 
in  limestones,  indeed  the  great  majority  of  hydraulic  limes  owe  their  pro- 
perties to  the  clay  they  contain. 

The  effects  produced  by  the  presence  of  clay  in  a  limestone  are  as  follows : — 

a.  It  greatly  modifies  the  slaking  action.  When  a  large  proportion  of  clay 
is  present,  such  action  does  not  take  place  at  all. 

6.  It  confers  the  power  of  settLog,  and  remaining  insoluble  under  water,  or 
in  other  positions  where  the  air  has  no  access. 

In  order  that  the  clay  may  properly  fulfil  its  functions,  it  is  necessary — 

1.  That  the  amount  of  clay  should  be  properly  proportioned  to  that  of  the 
remaining  constituents. 

(The  effects  above  mentioned  are  more  marked  as  the  proportion  of  clay  is 
greater,  up  to  a  certain  limit  when  the  excess  of  clay  becomes  injurious.) 

2.  That  the  stone  should  be  calcined  at  the  proper  temperature. 

(This  is  a  very  important  and  very  intricate  portion  of  the  subject  The 
same  stone  will  give  very  different  results  according  to  the  degree  of  calcina- 
tion to  which  it  is  subjected.) 

The  nature  of  the  changes  undergone  by  the  clay,  and  the  evils  caused  by 
OYer-buming  or  under-burning  the  stone,  are  explained  at  page  216. 

These  changes  are  of  a  somewhat  complicated  nature,  and  it  will  be  suf- 
fident  at  present  to  note  the  fact  that  after  proper  calcination  of  a  limestone 
containing  day,  the  result  is  a  substance  containing  a  proportion  of  free 
quicklime  together  with  compounds  (formed  by  the  day  and  lime)  which  have 
Uie  property  of  becoming  hard  when  formed  into  a  paste,  even  if  secluded 
from  the  air  or  placed  under  water. 

Soluble  Simca. — ^There  are  several  forms  of  silica,  such  as  sand,  flint,  etc., 
which,  as  already  noticed,  are  useless  in  lime,  for  they  are  only  in  a  state  of 
mechanical  mixture  with  it.  The  silica  must  be  in  combination  with  other 
substances  and  in  a  peculiar  soluble  state,  or  it  will  not  combine  with  the 
lime  ;  in  such  a  state  it  is  found  in  clay. 

Unfortunately,  in  most  analyses  of  limestones  the  soluble  or  usefully  active 
form  of  silica  is  not  distinguished  from  *the  sand,  or  silica  in  an  inert  state  ; 
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tiuB  leads  to  some  confttsion,  and  renders  the  analyses  less  useful  than  they 
would  otherwise  be. 

Casbonatb  of  Magnesia  ^  combined  with  lime  reduces  the  energy  of  the 
slaking,  and  increases  that  of  the  setting  processes ;  when  other  substances  are 
present,  its  behaviour  and  combination  with  them  are  similar  to  those  of  lime. 

When  carbonate  of  magnesia  y&  present  in  sufficient  quantity  (about  30  per 
cent),  it  renders  lime  hydraulic  independently  of  and  in  the  absence  of  day. 

Alkalies  and  Metallic  Oxides. — ^These  if  exposed  to  a  great  heat  become 
fused  and  quite  inert ;  but  when  subjected  only  to  lower  temperatures 
sometimes  tend  to  produce  soluble  silicates,  and  thus  to  cause  hydraulicity. 

Sulphates  in  small  quantities  tend  to  suppress  the  slaking  action,  and  to 
increase  the  rapidity  of  setting. 

The  introduction  of  these  is  the  basis  of  a  very  important  class  of  cements 
which  will  be  considered  presently.     (See  p.  169.) 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  LIMES  AND  CEMENTS. 

ft 

The  calcined  limestone  is  divided,  according  to  its  action  in  slaking  and 
setting,  into  the  following  classes  : — 

1.  Rich,  Fat,  or  Pure  Limes. 

2.  Poor  Limes. 

3.  Hydraulic  Limes. 

4.  Cements. 

These  classes  merge  gradually  the  one  into  the  other,  without  sharp  distinc- 
tions, the  difference  between  them  depending  upon  the  nature  and  amount  of 
the  foreign  constituents  associated  with  the  lime,  and  upon  the  degree  of 
calcination  to  which  the  stone  has  been  subjected. 

The  physical  characteriBtics  of  the  raw  stone  are  no  index  to  the  properties 
of  the  nme  or  cement  produced  from  it  These  properties  may  however  be 
inferred  horn  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
stone.  A  general  composition  has  been  assigned  to  the  materials  yielding 
each  of  the  classes  above  mentioned,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tlus 
is  only  an  approximate  indication  of  quality,  and  that  the  behaviour  when 
calcined  and  treated  with  water  is  the  only  safe  means  of  classification. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  composition  of  a  number  of  limestones 
and  cement  stones,  chosen  as  characteristic  examples,  and  intended  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  varieties  actually  met  with. 

In  comparing  these  analyses  with  others,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
these  show  the  composition  of  the  raw  stone,  or  raw  material  fiK>m  which  the 
lime  or  cement  is  produced.  Analysis  of  the  burnt  lime  or  cement  would  in 
each  case  have  given  a  higher  percentage  of  clay  and  sand,  and  the  lime  and 
magnesia  would  not  appear  as  carbonates.  (The  carbonic  acid  would  have 
been  expelled  during  calcination.) 


Magnesium  carbonate. 
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TABLE 

GIVING  THE  Composition  of  Various  Limestones,  Cement  Stones,  etc., 

BEFOKE  Calcination. 


CoMFoarnoN  of  Raw  Stonb  ob  Raw  Matxbiai*. 

Xttore 
of  line 

or 

Oencnft 

prodoeed. 

DMCiiptfon. 

Carbonate  of  Lime 

and  C^bonate 

of  ICigneaia. 

Clay,  Sand,  Iron, 
etc 

Water 

and 

Loss. 

Analyst  or 
Authority. 

f 

OaRMaMaible(aee 

100  carb.  lime 

•  ■ 

•  ■ 

Vicat. 

i 

8 

2 

WbttoChalk  . 

08-8  carb.  lime 
*4  carb.  magneala 

and  phos^ates 
-8  silica  and  alnmina 

*  • 

Schweitser  (ReidX 

00-0 

1-0 

4» 

Bftth  Oolite  (ne  p. 
50) 

04*5  carb.  lime 
S'6  carb.  magnesia 

1*8  iron  and  alnmina 

3 

P«nt]aiidOoUte(ne 

pweo) 

07D 

OS-i  carb.  lime 
l"!  earb.  magn^ri^ 

1-8 

*5  iron  and  alnmina 
I'SsiUea 

1*8 

Professors     Daniel 
and  Wheatstone ; 
Commission     on 
Stone  for  Honses 
of  Furliament. 

I 

90-4 

1-7 

1-0 

Do. 

SilieifenNiB  Oolite, 
Ghnmaik  Stone  (m6 
p.  88) 

70-0  carb.  lime 
8*7  carb.  magneaJa 

8*0  iron  and  alnmina 
10-4  silica  (nearly  all 
sand) 

1 

88-7 

18-4 

4*8 

Da 

g| 

Gray  Chalk,  Hailing 
(aeepiUS) 

OS  carb.  lime  . 

8  clay    . 

•  • 

CoL  Bcott,  R.B. 

A  V 

\  Roach  Abbey,  Dolo- 
mite (eee  p.  50) 

57*5  carb.  lime 
80.4  oarb.  magnesia 

-7  iron  and  alnmina 
•8  silica 

• 

06-0 

1-5 

1*6 

Professon     Daniel 
and  Wheatstone ; 
Commission     on 
Stone  for  Honses 
of  Parliament 

1 

Bolflorer,  Dolomite 
(fKep.  50) 

61*1  carb.  lime 
40-8  carbi  magneala 

1*8  iron  and  alnmina 
8-6  silica 

1 

• 

01-3 

5-4 

8-8 

Do. 

OerboniferoDa, 
Aberthaw  (lee  p. 
155) 

86*8  carb.  lime 

11*8  clay  . 

8*6 

Phillips     (Captain 
Smiths  Vicat). 

V 

Grey  Chalk,  Sonex 
(see  p.  155) 

88  carb.  lime  . 

17  clay     . 

•  • 

CoL  Scott,  RE. 

ISO 
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Composition  of  Limestones,  etc. — Continued, 


Composition  op  Raw  Stone  or  Raw  Matsbial. 


Natare 
of  Lime 

or 

Cement 

produced. 


Description. 


Blue     Lias,  Lyme    79*2  carl),  lime 
Regis  (see  p.  1&5) 


Carbonate  of  Lime 

and  Carbonate 

of  Magnesia. 


Clay,  Sand,  Iron, 
etc 


o 

0 


w1 


S 

I 


Carboniferons, 
Holywell,    Wales 
(Halkin  Mountain 
Limestone),  see  p. 
155 


Ardon,  near   Glas- 
gow (see  p.  155) 


.  17*3  silica  and  alu- 
mina 


71 '56  carb.  lime 
1*35  carb.  magnesia 


72-90 

68*0  carb.  Jime 
"S  carb.  magnesia 

68-8 


I 

e 


-S 

c 

4) 

s 

4) 

.2X 


5 
t 

o 


Heavy  English 

Portland 

3  Wiiite  Chalk  and 
1  Clay  dried,  but 
ufibv/mt  (see  p. 
160) 

KImmeridge     Clay 

(^Boulogne) 
(Natural  Portland) 
linbunU 


Native    Magnesia 
(Madras) 


Dolomite,  Portgyfti, 
North  Wales 


Roscndale  Cement 
Stone,  Layer  No. 
9.  High  Falls,  Ul- 
ster, New  York 


Medina        Cement 
Stone  (see  p.  158) 


77'   carb.  lime 

77 '0 

76 '6  carb.  lime 
'8  carb.  magnesia 

77-4 

99  carb.  magnesia  . 


21*4  carb.  lime 
61*15  carb.  magnesia 


8*5  alumina 
2*2  iron. 

'8  alkalies 
20*1  silica 

26-6 

25*8  clay 
2*4  iron 
'6  chlorides 

28*8 


2*7  alumina 
3*5  iron 
15-8  silica 
1 D  alkalies 

23  0 

9*3  iron  and  alu- 
mina 
13*4  siUca 

22*6 


82-55 


43-8  carb.  lime 
26*0  carb.  magnesia 


-5  silica 


5*68  silica 
2*07  alumina 
8*76  iron 

16-41 


69-3 


47*80  carb.  lime 


47-80 


20*7  silica  and  alu- 
mina 
1*9  iron 

2-0  sulphuric  acid 
4*2  alkaline   chlo- 
rides 

28*8 


25-69  iron  and  alu- 
mina. 
1-50  sulphuric  acid 
24*50  silica 


51-60 


Water 

and 

Loss. 


8*5 


•6 


2*4 


1-1 


1-9 


•61 


Analyst  or 
Authority. 


Reid'. 


Muspratt 


Some  varie- 
ties contain 
leas  clay,     i 
Avenge 
about    12'5> 
percent.     I 


Ingrun. 


Held. 


Gilmore. 

Dr.  Malcomson 
(Captain    Smiths 
Vicat)L 


Professor  Cabntt 
(Lipowitz). 


Professor  Boynton 
(Qilmore). 


Ingram. 
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Composition  of  Limestones,  etc. — Continued, 


Ck>ifPO0iTioM  or  Raw  Btokb  ob  Raw  Material. 


Xstoie 


or 

Omat 

I«rodi2eed.. 


a 


6-i 

M 


DescriptioD. 


RomanOement  Stone  54*0  earb.  lime 


from  Gaklerwood 
(Scottand),  see  p. 
160 


Medina  Cement 
Stone  fh>m  Poits- 
moath.  Isle  of 
Wight  (see  p.  158) 


Carbonate  of  lime 

and  Carbonate 

of  Magnesia. 


Clay,  Sand,  Iron, 
etc. 


Cement 
8ti»6  ftrom  Bou- 
logne Septaiia 


Roman  Cement 
Stone  firom  Sheppy 
Septaria 


14*8  carb.  magnesia 


68-2  128-1 

45'8S  carbu  Ume 
'60  carb.  magnesia 


Rosendale  Cement 
Stone,  Layer  No. 
16,  High  Falls, 
New  York 


46-82 


61*6  carb.  lime 


61-6 

667  carb.  Ume 
'6  carb.  magnesia 


66-2 

46'0  carb.  lime 
17*8  carb.  magnesia 


S'4  alumina 
13-81  iron 
8*8  silica 
2*6  phosphates 


14*15  iron  and  alu- 
mina 
170  solphnric  acid 
37-66  silica 


68-8 


58;50 

4*8  alamina 
16-0  silica 
9'Oiron 

28*8 


6*6  alumina 
6*8  iron 
1*9  manganese 
18-0  siUca 

82-5 


80*0  silica  and  alu- 
mina 
1*8  iron. 

-2  sulphuric  acid 
4*1  alkaline  chlo- 
rides 

35*6 


Water 
and 
Loss. 


37 


•68 


9*6 


1-30 


Analyst  or 
Authority. 


Professor    Penny 
(Qilmore). 


Drapping  (Captain 


^icat). 


Do. 


Professor  Boynton 
(Qilmore). 


Bough  TesU. — A  few  rough  tests  may  be  applied  to  a  limestone  to  see  if  it 
is  likely  to  frunish  a  hydraulic  lime  or  cement. 

Such  a  stone  will  generally  have  an  earthy  texture,  and  will  weather  to  a 
brown  surface. 

Acid  will  not  cause  upon  it  so  great  an  effervescence  as  upon  purer  lime- 
stones. 

When  breathed  upon  or  moistened  a  clayey  odour  is  emitted  from  the 
stone. 

The  best  plan^  however,  is  to  bum  a  little  of  the  stone  in  a  small  experi- 
mental kiln,  to  judge  by  the  slaking,  and  by  the  behaviour  of  pats  made  from 
the  paste. 
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LIMES. 

Bioh  or  Fat  Limos  are  those  calcined  from  pure,  or  very  nearly 
pure,  carbonate  of  lime,  not  containing  sufficient  foreign  con- 
stituents to  have  any  appreciable  effect  upon  either  the  slaking  or 
setting  actions. 

The  phenomena  attendant  upon  these  actions  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  resulting  paste  exactly  resemble  those  described 
for  pure  carbonate  of  lime  (see  p.  146),  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

Uses. — ^The  solubility  and  want  of  setting  power  of  fat  lime 
render  it  unsuitable  for  making  mortar,  except  for  the  walls  of  out- 
houses and  for  other  similar  positions.  It  is  nevertheless  fre- 
quently used  for  the  mortar  in  structures  of  a  much  more  imposing 
character. 

It  is  however  better  than  hydraulic  limes  for  sanitary  purposes 
(being  purer),  and  is  very  useful  for  plastering  and  for  white- 
washing. It  is  also  extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  artificial  hydraulic  limes  and  cements. 

Precautions  in  Using. — ^Fat  lime  requires  to  be  mixed  with  a 
great  deal  of  sand  to  prevent  excessive  shrinkage,  but  this  addi- 
tion does  not  materially  injure  it,  as  it  attains  no  strength  worth 
mentioning  under  any  circumstances. 

The  only  setting  that  takes  place  in  it  is  the  formation  of  a 
thin  surface  crust,  bearing  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  bulk ; 
mortar  made  from  such  lime  may  therefore  be  left  and  re-worked 
repeatedly  without  injury. 

Stainid  Fat  Ldcbs. — Some  of  the  lime  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
London  market,  under  the  assumed  names  of  Dorking,  Hailing,  and  Mers- 
tham,  is  merely  fat  lime  tinged  with  iron  sufficiently  to  give  it  the  buff  colour 
characteristic  of  the  hydraulic  lime  made  out  of  the  grey  chalk  from  the 
localities  above  mentioned  (see  p.  165). 

Of  course,  this  stained  lime  makes  mortar  of  the  same  inferior  descrip- 
tion as  would  be  obtained  from  a  common  fat  white  lime,  and  has  no 
hydraulic  properties  whatever. 

Poor  IiimeB  are  those  containing  from  60  to  90  per  cent  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  together  with  useless  inert  impurities,  such  as  sand, 
which  have  no  chemical  action  whatever  upon  the  lime,  and  there- 
fore do  not  impart  to  it  any  degree  of  hydraulicity. 

These  limes  slake  sluggishly  and  imperfectly,  the  action  only 
commences  after  an  interval  of  from  a  few  minutes  to  more  than 
an  hour  after  they  are  wetted,  less  water  is  required  for  the  pro- 
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cess,  and  it  is  attended  with  less  heat  and  increase  of  volume 
than  in  the  case  of  the  fat  limes. 

If  they  contain  a  large  proportion  of  impurities,  or  if  they  are 
over-burnt,  they  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  slake  perfectly 
unless  first  reduced  to  powder. 

The  resulting  slaked  lime  is  seldom  completely  piQverised — is 
only  partially  soluble  in  water,  leaving  a  residue  composed  of  the 
useless  impurities,  and  without  consistence. 

The  paste  formed  from  the  slaked  Ume  is  more  incoherent,  and 
aTirinVfl  less  in  diying,  but  behaves  in  other  respects  like  that 
made  from  fat  lime — ^in  fact,  it  is  like  a  fat  lime  mortar  contain- 
ing a  certain  proportion  of  sand. 

Mortar  made  &om  poor  lime  is  less  economical  than  that  from 
fat  lime,  owing  to  the  former  increasing  less  in  slaking,  bearing 
less  sand  (as  the  lime  already  contains  some  in  the  form  of 
impurities),  and  requiring  a  more  troublesome  manipulation  than 
the  latter.  It  is  in  no  way  superior  as  regards  setting,  and 
should  therefore  only  be  used  when  no  better  can  be  had. 

Hydraulio  Limes  are  those  containing,  after  calcination,  enough 
quicklime  to  develope  more  or  less  the  slaking  action,  together 
with  sufficient  of  such  foreign  constituents  as  combine  chemi- 
cally with  lime  and  water  to  confer  an  appreciable  power  of 
setting  without  drying  or  access  of  air. 

Their  powers  of  setting  vary  considerably.  The  best  of  the 
class  set  and  attain  their  full  strength  when  kept  immersed  in 
water. 

They  are  produced  by  the  moderate  calcination  of  stones  con- 
taining from  73  to  92  per  cent  of  calcium  carbonate,  combined 
with  a  mixture  of  foreign  constituents  of  a  nature  to  produce 
hydraulicity. 

Different  substances  have  this  effect,  as  already  mentioned  (see 
p.  147),  but  in  the  great  majority  of  natural  hydrauUc  limes  com- 
monly used  for  making  mortar,  the  constituent  which  confers 
hydraulicity  is  day} 

The  phenomena  connected  with  the  slaking  of  limes  varies 
greatly  according  to  their  composition.  With  none  is  it  so 
violent  as  with  the  pure  carbonate  of  lime  (see  p.  146),  and  the 
more  clay  the  limes  contain  the  less  energy  do  they  display,  until 
we  arrive  at  those  containing  as  much  as  30  per  cent  of  clay, 

^  In  some  yarieties,  as  ^before  mentioned,  a  portion  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  re- 
placed by  carbonate  of  magnesia,  which  increases  the  rapidity  of  setting,  and  adds  to 
the  ultimate  strength  of  the  mortar. 
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when  hardly  any  effect  at  all  is  produced  by  wetting  the  calcined 
lime,  unless  it  is  first  ground  to  powder. 

The  setting  properties  of  hydraulic  lime  also  diflfer  very  con- 
siderably in  proportion  to  the  amount  they  contain  of  the  clay  or 
other  constituent,  which  gives  the  lime  its  power  of  setting  with- 
out drying'  or  the  access  of  air. 

This  led  to  their  being  subdivided  by  Vicat  into  three  classes, 
as  shown  in  the  following  Table : — 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  HYDRAULIC  LIMES. 


Nome  off  GlAsa. 

Percentage  of  Clay, 

aaaociatod  with 
Carbonate  of  Lime 

only,  or  with 

Carbonate  of  Lime 

and  Carbonate  off 

Hagneaia. 

Behavionr  in  alaUng  after 
being  wetted. 

Behavioor  in  setting 
nnder  Water. 

Feebly 
Hydraulic 

5  to  12  p.  c. 

Paofies  a  few  minntes, 
then  slakes  witii  de- 
crepitation,    develop- 
ment of  heat,  crack- 
ing, and  ebullition  of 
yapour. 

Firm  in  15  to  20  days. 
In  12  months  as  hard 
as  soap— dissolves  with 
f^reat  difficulty,  and 
m  frequently  renewed 
water. 

(Ordinarily 
Hydramic 

15  to  20  p.  c 

Shows  no  sign  of  slaking 
for  an  hour,  or  perhaps 
seyeral  hours — ^finally 
cracks  all  over,   witn 
slight  fumes,  develop- 
ment of  heat,  but  no 
decrepitation. 

Resists  the  pressure  of 
the  finger  m  6  or  8 
days,  and  in  12  months 
as  nard  as  soft  stone. 

Eminently 
Hydraulic 

20  to  30  p.  c 

1 

Very  difficult  to  slake — 
commences  after  long 
and  uncertain  periods 
— very  slight  develop- 
ment of  heat,  sensible 
only   to   touch — ^very 
often  no  cracking,  or 
powder  produced. 

Firm  in  20  hours — ^hard 
in  2  to  4  days — ^very 
hard  in  a  month — ^in  6 
months  can  be  worked 
like  a  hard  limestone, 
and  has  a  similar  frac- 
ture. 

Varieties  of  Idme  in  Ck>iiiiiion  Use. — ^Fat  Limes. — ^White  chalk,  marble, 
the  Oolitic  limestomes,  and  Bhells^  when  calcined,  famish  the  fiat  limes  in 
ordinaiy  nse.  A  great  yaiiety  of  fat  limes  is  found  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland. 

Oysters  and  other  shells  require  boming  at  a  high  temperature.  They 
contain  gelatine,  which  is  converted  into  charcoal,  and  bnins  with  difficulty  ; 
the  result  is  a  tendency  to  produce  a  badly  slaking  lime. 
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Hydraulic  Lnixs^ — Qrey  Chalk  Limt  (called  ^' stone  lime"  in  London)  ib 
of  a  feebly  hydraulic  character. 

It  is  obtained  from  the  lower  chalk  beds  in  the  South  of  England,  the 
present  supplies  coming  from  Hailing,  Dorking,  Lewes,  Petersfield,  Mers- 
tham,  etc 

This  lime  is  usually  of  a  light  buff  colour,  and  slakes  yery  freely.  When 
uaed  with  two  parts  of  sand  in  brickwork,  a  good  sample  should  sensibly 
leeist  the  finger-nail  at  a  month  old. 

Liat  Lime  varies  greatly  in  its  properties  according  to  the  locality  of  the 
beds  from  which  it  is  procured,  some  being  only  moderately  hydraulic,  and 
others  eminently  so. 

Tlie  raw  stone  is  of  a  dark  blue  colour  (hence  the  lime  is  called  ''  blue 
lias  '^y  and  the  burnt  lime  a  pale  grey. 

It  slakes  very  sluggishly,  and  should  set  well  in  wet  situations  (according 
to  its  composition)  in  from  one  or  two  to  several  days. 

This  lime  is  sold  both  in  lump  and  ground.  The  latter  is,  as  a  rule,  the 
best,  as  the  softer  stones,  containing  more  day,  are  selected  for  grinding, 
but  it  may  be  adulterated  with  sand,  or  be  air-slaked  (see  p.  1 90). 

The  lime  is  ground  to  nearly  the  same  fineness  as  Portland  cement  (see  p. 
161),  and  sold  in  sacks,  or,  for  export,  in  casks. 

Mr.  Beid  says  that  limestones  which  approach  nearest  to  the  analysis  given 
in  the  Table,  p.  150,  '^  should  have  the  preference." 

lias  lime  is  procured  chiefly  from  the  Midland  and  South-western  counties — 
the  best  known  being  that  from  Barrow-on-Soar,  in  Leicestershire ;  from 
Watchet,  in  Somersetshire  ;  Lyme  Begis,  in  Dorset ;  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire  ; 
and  Bugby,  in  Warwickshire. 

Tht  Carboniferous  LimegUmes  yield  very  valuable  hydraulic  limes,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Halkin  Mountain  limestone,  from  Holywell,  in 
Flintshire  ;  the  Aberthaw  lime,  found  near  Cardiff;  lime  found  near  Berwick, 
in  Northumberland,  etc. 

The  Arden  lime,  found  in  this  formation  near  Qlasgow,  is  of  an  eminently 
hydraulic  character,  and  has  been  much  used  for  docks  and  other  important 
work.  It  partakes  rather  of  the  character  of  a  Boman  cement,  and  will  not 
stand  a  large  proportion  of  sand. 

The  Milton  or  Hurlett  lime,  and  the  Kilbride  lime,  from  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, are  of  a  similar  description. 

Hydraulic  lime  is  found  also  in  Fifeshire,  at  Dunbar,  etc  etc. 

The  Magnetian  Limettonesy  found  in  Durham,  Yorkshire,  Derbyshire,  and 
Notts  (see  p.  59),  also  furnish  hydraulic  limes,  which  are  sometimes  of  a 
powerful  character. 

In  Ireland  the  calp  limestone  yields  a  hydraulic  lime,  but  it  is  very  vari- 
able in  quality.^  A  good  hydraulic  lime  is  obtained  from  the  Qillogue 
quarry  in  the  carboniferous  formation  near  Limerick. 

The  lias  has  not  been  met  with  to  any  extent,  and  is  usually  imported. 

Artificial  Hydraulio  Iiime  may  be  made  by  moderately  cal- 
cining an  intimate  mixture  of  fat  lime  with  as  much  clay  as  wiU 
give  the  mixture  a  composition  like  that  of  a  good  natural  hydraulic 
limestone,  of  which  the  product  should  be  a  successful  imitation. 

A  soft  material  like  chalk  may  be  ground  and  mixed  with 

*  Wilkinson's  Practical  Geology  of  Ireland, 
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the  clay  in  the  raw  state.  Compact  limestone,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  more  commonly  burnt  and  slaked  in  the  first  instance  (as 
being  the  most  economical  way  of  reducing  it  to  powder),  then 
mixed  with  the  clay  and  burnt  a  second  time. 

lime  so  treated  is  called  ''twice  kilned"  Ume. 

The  mixture  may  be  made  by  violently  agitating  the  materials 
together  in  water  by  machinery,  or  by  grinding  them  together  in 
a  dry  state,  afterwards  adding  water  to  form  them  into  a  paste. 

The  paste  in  either  case  is  moulded  into  bricks,  which  are  dried, 
calcined,  and  otherwise  treated  like  ordinary  lime. 

Artificial  hydraulic  limes  are  not  much  manufactured  or  used 
in  this  countiy. 

CEMENTS. 

The  cements  used  in  building  and  engineering  works  are  cal- 
careous substances,  similar  in  many  respects  to  the  best  hydraulic 
limes,  but  possessing  hydraulic  properties  to  a  far  greater  d^ree. 

They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes — 

1.  Natural  Cements. 

2.  Artificial  Cements. 

They  are  distingmshed  from  limestones  by  not  slaking  or 
breaking  up  when  mixed  with  water  after  calcination. 

Cements  are  used  chiefly  for  foundations  in  wet  places ;  for 
subaqueous  work  of  all  kinds;  for  important  structures,  where 
great  strength  is  required,  such  as  dock  walls  and  lighthouses ; 
also  for  making  concrete  and  cement  mortar. 

The  more  exposed  parts  of  ordinary  structures,  such  as  the 
copings  of  walls,  are  frequently  built  in  cement. 

Cements  are  also  used  for  the  walls  of  cesspits,  the  joints  of 
drains,  etc. ;  for  protecting  the  outer  faces  of  waUs  and  buildings 
from  the  weather ;  for  thin  walls  where  extra  strength  is  required ; 
for  pointing,  filleting,  and  many  minor  purposes. 

NATURAL  CEMENTS. 

Natural  cements  are  burnt  direct  from  stones  containing  from 
20  to  40  per  cent  of  clay,  the  remainder  consisting  chiefly  of 
carbonate  of  lime  alone,  or  of  carbonate  of  lime  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  magnesia. 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  by  itself,  when  calcined,  yields  anhy- 
drous magnesia^  which  does  not  slake  like  quicklime,  but  if 
powdered    and   made   into  paste,  sets  through  its   whole    mass. 
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pennanently  expandiog,  but  not  breaking  np.  It  is  soluble  in  water^ 
but  not  so  readily  as  lime. 

CsMENT  Stones  or  Nodules  are  frequently  found  in  thin 
strata^  amongst  those  of  hydraulic  limestone.  They  are  usually 
brown  or  fawn-coloured,  of  compact  texture,  and  with  an  earthy 
fracture. 

Those  met  with  in  this  country  generally  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  day  (about  30  or  32  per  cent),  are  burnt  at  a  low 
temperature,  and  yield  a  quick-setting  cement  of  no  great  iQtimate 
strength. 

These  stones  will  not  bear  much  heat  without  fusing,  as  they 
contain  a  laige  proportion  of  iron  (see  p.  219). 

Stones  containing  a  lower  proportion  of  clay  (about  22  per 
cent)  are  strongly  burnt,  and  yield  a  heavy  slow-setting  cement 

The  natural  cement  found  at  BoiQogne  (see  Table,  p.  151)  is  of 
this  character,  and  a  similar  description  has  been  met  with  at 
Bugby ;  but  slow-setting  natural  cements  are  rare  in  this  country. 

More  than  40  per  cent  of  day  injures  the  cement.  If  the 
stone  is  half  clay,  it  should  be  used  as  a  ^'  pozzuolana"  (see  p.  184) ; 
if  there  is  more  than  two-thirds  clay,  it  will  not  set  under  water. 

Slaking  and  Setting, — Lumps  of  burnt  cement  stones  are  hardly 
affected  by  water;  when  ground  to  powder  and  wetted,  they 
produce  a  paste  which,  without  any  preliminary  slaking  action, 
sets  under  water  in  from  five  minutes  to  as  many  hours,  and 
acquires  within  a  year  a  strength  varying  from  that  of  soft  brick 
to  that  of  the  stronger  kinds  of  stone ;  the  differences  in  setting 
powers  and  strength  depending  upon  the  composition  of  the 
stone. 

The  shrinkage  of  cements  setting  in  air  is  very  slight,  the  paste 
being  much  denser  than  that  made  from  lime,  in  consequence  of 
the  absence  of  the  expansion  caused  by  slaking. 

T^™^^^  Cement  (originally  called  Parker's  Cement)  is  made 
by  calcining  nodules  found  in  the  London  clay.  These  con- 
tain from  30  to  45  per  cent  of  clay ;  before  being  burnt  they 
have  a  fine  dose  grain,  pasty  appearance,  and  greasy  surface 
when  broken. 

The  burning  is  conducted  at  a  low  temperature  and  requires 
great  care. 

The  colour  of  the  calcined  stone  is  generally  a  rich  brown,  and 
is  no  guide  to  the  quality  of  the  cement 

Weight  and  StreTigth. — Good  Boman  cement  should  not  weigh 
more  than  75  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  should  set  very  qidckly  (within 
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about  15  minutes  of  being  gauged  into  paste),  but  attains   no 
great  ultimate  strength  (see  Table,  p.  159). 

Specifications  should  mention  a  miniTnum  weight  for  these  and 
similar  cements,  for  a  heavy  cement  is  likely  to  be  over-burnt,  and 
moreover  a  stale  cement  will  have  become  heavier  by  absorption 
of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air. 

The  little  strength  possessed  by  Boman  cement  rapidly  dimin- 
ishes on  the  addition  of  sand. 

1  or  1\  part  of  sand  to  one  of  cement  is  the  greatest  propor- 
tion that  should  be  added. 

Storing, — Boman  cement  is  sold  in  a  ground  state,  and  kept  in 
casks,  which  must  be  kept  carefully  closed  and  dry,  otherwise  the 
cement  will  absorb  carbonic  acid  and  become  inert.  For  the 
same  reason  it  is  important  to  examine  this  cement  carefully 
before  using  it 

Uses. — It  should  be  mixed  in  very  small  quantities  and  used 
at  once,  and  on  no  account  beaten  up  agaia  after  the  setting  has 
commenced. 

The  properties  of  Eoman  cement  make  it  valuable  for  use  in 
work  to  be  done  and  set  between  tides,  and  for  other  purposes  where 
quick  setting  is  desirable,  and  no  great  ultimate  strength  is  required. 

It  is  also  used  for  external  rendering  or  stucco,  but  is  liable  to 
effiorescence  on  the  surface,  which  presents  an  unsightly  appear- 
ance (see  p.  224). 

Market  Forms, — Roman  cement  is  usually  sold  in  casks  ;  sometimes,  if  it 
is  to  be  used  at  once,  in  sacks. 

The  inside  dimensions  of  the  casks  are  2  feet  4  inches  high,  1  foot  4^ 
Inches  diameter  at  middle,  1  foot  3i  inches  diameter  at  ends. 

Each  cask  usually  contains  3^  trade  bushels  ^  of  70  lbs.  each — i.e.  245  lb& 

The  sacks  measure  3  feet  7  inches  by  2  feet,  and  contain  3  trade  bushels 
— H.e.  210  lbs. 

Medina  Cement  is  made  from  the  septaria  found  in  Hampshire  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  from  those  dredged  up  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Solent 

It  sets  very  rapidly,  is  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  resembles  Roman 
cement  in  its  characteristics,  but  is  stronger. 

It  is  sold  in  casks  containing  2^  trade  bushels  of  68  lbs.  each,  or  sacks 
containing  3  bushels. 

Harwich  and  Sheppy  Cements  are  similar  materials  made  from  nodules 
found  in  the  London  clay  at  Harwich  and  Sheppy. 

^  There  are  two  kinds  of  bushel  used  in  connection  with  cements  : — (1)  The  **  striked 
Imshel"  being  a  measure  containing  1*28  cubic  feet,  lightly  filled,  and  struck  smooth  at 
the  top  with  a  straight  edge  (see  p.  168)— 21  of  these  bushels  go  to  a  cubic  yard  ;  (2) 
The  trade  bushel^  which  ia  a  given  weight  established  by  practice,  and  varying  for  each 
cement.     The  weights  of  trade  bushels  of  different  kinds  of  cement  are  given  at  p.  242. 

Unless  cement  is  ordered  by  weight,  there  is  likely  to  be  some  confusion  between  the 
two  kinds  of  bushel  above  mentioned. 
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Whitby,  MuLOiuyB's,  or  Atkinsoiv's  Gemeiit  is  made  from  the  septaiia 
of  the  Whitby  shale  beds  of  the  Lias  fonnations  in  Yorkshire.  It  is  some* 
thing  like  Portland  cement  in  colour,  takes  slightly  longer  to  set  than  Boman 
cement,  and  absorbs  more  moisture,  but  resembles  it  in  its  characteristics 
generally. 

Gaij>krwood  Cement  is  a  variety  of  Boman  cement  of  a  dark  colour  from 
noddles  found  in  Scotland. 

BoMt  Kilbride  in  Lanarkshire  furnishes  a  very  similar  cement. 

The  following  Table,  compiled  from  different  sets  of  experiments  by  Mr.  Grant,  ^  shows 
the  strength  of  two  different  samples  of  Roman  cement^  and  of  one  of  Medina  cement, 
and  aho  tiie  weakening  effect  of  sand  when  added  to  one  of  the  former : — 


Ago  and  Time 

immenedin 

Water. 

Roman  CsincMT. 

Mkdika 
Ckmkmt. 

Neat 

Sample  A. 
Neat 

Sample  B. 
Neat 

1  Cement 

(B) 
ISand. 

1  Cement 

2  Sand. 

1  Cement 

(B) 
8  Sand. 

7  Days   . 

14    „      .         . 

21     „      .         . 

1  Month 

8  Months 
6      „    . 

12      „    .        . 

2  Tears  . 

202 

173 

186-6 

260-8 

822*5 

472*7 

471*1 

648*1 

546-8 

120-6 
169-9 
155-2 
858-2 
220-4 
252-5 
251*5 
268-5 

•  V  • 

47*5 
65*6 
74-2 
81*2 
121*9 
814-3 

•  •  • 

•  ■• 

•  a  ■ 

7*0 

42-8 
45-9 
41-9 
91*75 

■  •  • 

•  •  a 

•  ■  • 

a  a  •   ' 

10-0 
19*2 
17-4 

•  •  a 

•  a  • 

•  a  V 

•  •  a 
a  a  a 
a  a  a 

2110 
308-4 
298-0 
806*0 
448-0 
412*0 
467*2 
476-9 
276-0 

ARTIFICIAL  CEMENTS. 

Hydraulic  cement  is  made  artificially  by  a  process  similar  to 
that  already  described  for  artificial  hydraulic  limes  (see  p.  155), 
a  higher  proportion  of  clay  being  added  to  make  the  mixture 
resemble  the  composition  of  a  natural  cement  stone. 

The  twice-kilned  lime  is  not  however  used,  but  the  raw  lime- 
stone ia  if  necessary  crushed  by  machinery  before  mixing. 

The  cements  usually  manufactured  are  of  a  heavy  slow-setting 
character,  and  require  to  be  calcined  at  a  high  temperature,  which 
produces  incipient  vitrification.  As  it  is  impossible  to  maintain 
a  perfectly  uniform  temperature  all  through  the  mass,  the  result 
is  a  mixture  of  products  of  different  degrees  of  calcination,  includ- 
ing haK-raw  under-burnt  portions  of  light  yellow  cement^  and 
dense  heavy  clinker  (see  p.  181). 

A  judicious  selection  of  them  for  grinding,  and  more  especially 
the  rejection  of  the  under-burnt  portions,  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  good  and  uniform  cement 

^  Min,  Proceedings  OivU  JSngineers,  vols.  xxv.  and  xzxil. 
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As  the  best  of  the  cements  are  burnt  to  the  state  of  clinkers, 
the  subsequent  breaking  and  grinding  are  tedious  and  costly  opera- 
tions. Fine  grinding  is  however  most  essential  to  properly 
develope  the  strength  of  the  cement  when  used,  as  it  commonly 
iSy  with  sand. 

Portland  Cement  is  so  called  from  a  fancied  resemblance  in  its 
colour  to  Portland  stone. 

It  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  cements,  and  is  made 
by  intimately  mixing  and  calcining  together  substances  of  different 
kinds,  so  as  to  obtain  a  material  containing  when  burnt  some  33 
per  cent  of  clay  combined  with  lime  (see  p.  227). 

The  materials  used  may  be  either  chalk  and  clay — ^which  are 
mixed  by  the  wet  process — or  limestone  and  clay  or  shale  mixed 
by  the  dry  process. 

Manufactubb  from  Chalk  akd  Clat. — ^The  cement  best  known  in  this 
country  is  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  Medway,  from  chalk  and 
clay  mixed  by  the  wet  process. 

The  proportion  of  chalk  and  day  mixed  together  depends  upon  the  com- 
position of  the  chalk  before  burning.  The  result  required  is  to  obtain  a 
mixture  containing  some  20  to  25  per  cent  of  clay. 

With  white  chalk  (which  itself  contains  no  clay)  3  volumes  of  chalk 
are  mixed  with  1  volume  of  alluvial  clay  or  mud  from  the  lower  Thames 
or  Medway. 

If  the  chalk  itself  contains  clay,  the  proportion  of  clay  added  is  modified 
accordingly. 

For  example,  with  grey  chalk,  4  parts  of  chalk  are  used  to  1  of  day. 

The  chalk  and  clay  are  mixed  in  water  to  the  condition  of  a  creamy 
liquid,  which  is  called  "  slurry,"  the  fine  partides  in  suspension  are  allowed 
to  settle  in  large  tanks,  reservoirs,  or  '*  backs,"  for  several  weeks,  and  when 
the  deposit  becomes  nearly  solid,  the  water  is  run  ofl^,  the  residue  is  dug  out, 
sometimes  pugged,  dried  on  iron  plates  over  coking  ovens,  or  over  the  flues 
from  the  kiln,  burnt  in  intermittent  kilns  (see  p.  178),  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature, and  then  ground  to  a  fine  powder. 

This  method  of  manufacture  is  of  course  applicable  only  when  the  mate- 
rials to  be  mixed  can  easily  be  liquefied  in  water. 

The  above  is  the  wet  process  ss  ordmarily  practised  on  the  Thames  and  Medway, 
but  in  yery  modem  works  modifications  have  been  introdaoed,  some  of  which  may  be 
mentioned. 

Under  the  patents  of  Messrs.  I.  C.  Johnson  &  Co.  of  Greenhithe  the  undermentioned 
processes  have  been  adopted  at  their  various  works,  and  some  of  them  have  been  intro- 
duced at  other  works. 

The  chalk  and  clay  are  mixed  with  much  less  water  (only  about  10  per  cent)  to  the 
consistency  of  batter  pudding.  The  slurry  thus  formed  is  passed  through  gratings  into 
a  pit,  whence  it  is  lifted  by  buckets  fixed  to  the  circumference  of  a  vertical  revolving 
wheel,  and  passed  through  millstones  which  grind  it  to  a  minute  degree  of  fineness. 

The  mixture  is  then  pumped  up  and  spread  over  the  floor  of  a  large  arched  chamber 
which  branches  out  from  the  kiln  at  a  height  of  about  15  feet  above  the  fire  bars. 
The  top  of  the  kiln  is  closed,  so  that  the  waste  heat  and  gases  have  to  pass  through  this 
chamber  and  over  the  surface  of  the  slurry,  which  is  thus  quickly  and  thoroughly  dried. 
It  is  then  burnt  in  the  usual  manner. 
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It  will  be  seen  tbat  by  this  system  the  &icA»  are  rendered  unnecesBary.  This  is  a 
gmt  advantage,  for  they  take  up  much  room ;  moreover,  when  sluiry  is  allowed  to  sab- 
aide  in  a  deep  back  the  heavier  particles  have  a  tendency  to  separate  from  the  other,  so 
tbat  the  resulting  material  is  not  uniform  in  composition ;  and  lastly,  in  using  this  sys- 
tem, any  slurry  found  by  analysis  to  be  defective  can  more  easily  be  dealt  with  than  it 
can  in  the  large  mass  contained  in  a  reservoir. 

The  method  of  drying  the  slurry  is  effective  and  also  eoonomicaL  It  utilises  the 
whole  heat  from  the  kiln,  a  lai^e  proportion  of  which  in  ordinary  kilns  escapes  at  the  top. 

Mahufactube  from  LiMESTOKBa  AivD  Clat  OB  Shals. — ^lu  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  denser  limestones  are  used  in  the  absence  of  chalk  for  the  manufacture  of  PortUnd 
cement :  hard  shales  have  also  often  to  be  used  instead  of  clay. 

Thus  the  Warwickshire  (Rugby)  and  Somersetshire  Portland  cements  are  made  from 
Lisa  limestone,  and  in  Cheshire  (Doveholes)  the  limestones  of  the  Carboniferous  forma- 
tion are  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

When  dense  limestones  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  Portland  cement,  they  must 
be  crashed  by  machinery.  The  shale  or  clay  is  roughly  burnt  to  ballast  (see  p.  182), 
the  two  are  ^en  mixed  in  the  proper  proportion  (accor^ng  to  their  composition)  to  give 
the  percentage  of  clay  and  lime  requiied — and  are  ground  to  a  fine  powder. 

Ttus  powder  is  passed  into  the  pug-mill  of  a  brick-making  machine— thoroughly 
mixed — slightly  moistened,  and  then  moulded  semi-dry  Into  bricks.  These  bricks  are 
then  dried  upon  hot  plates  to  drive  off  any  remaining  moisture — ^bumt  in  kilns  as  here- 
inafter described — and  then  ground  to  powder. 

The  process  of  manufacture  just  described  is  adapted  for  hard  limestones  and  shaly 
days,  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  liquid  and  thus  mixed  together.  The  dry  process  is 
stated  by  Mr.  Reid  to  be  very  efiicient  and  economicaL  He  says,  moreover — *'  The 
carbonate  of  lime  is  in  so  finely  comminuted  a  state,  and  so  accurately  blended  with  the 
silica  and  alumina,  that  no  injurious  development  from  this  source  can  possibly  arise,  at 
all  events  in  the  direction  of  the  cracking  or  blowing  danger." 

The  plant  required  for  a  Portland  cement  manufactory  is  so  extensive  that  it  can 
hardly  ever  be  worth  while  for  an  engineer  or  builder  to  manufacture  for  himself.  This 
branch  of  the  subject  will,  therefore,  not  be  pursued  further  ;  but  any  one  who  is 
interested  in  it  will  find  full  details  of  the  processes  of  manufacture,  with  much  other 
useful  information,  in  Mr.  Beid's  works  :  A  PrcuticeU  Treatiae  on  the  Manufacture  of 
Portland  Cement;  The  Praeiical  Manufacture  of  Portland  Cement,  translated  from 
Lipowitz ;  and  The  Science  and  Art  of  the  Mant^facture  of  Portland  Cement, 

Portland  cement  diffeis  yeiy  conddeTably  in  its  characteristics  and  action. 

It  can  be  mann&ctnred  moie  cheaply  when  under-bumt,  because  then  a 
greater  bulk  of  cement  is  produced  witii  a  given  quantity  of  material,  and  it 
requires  less  fuel  and  less  grinding ;  it  also  sets  more  quickly,  but  never 
arrives  at  the  same  ultimate  strength  as  a  properly  burnt  cement.  Under- 
burnt  cement  contains,  moreover,  an  excess  of  free  quicklime,  which  is  apt 
to  slake  in  the  work  and  cause  great  mischiet  This  may  be  remedied  by 
exposing  the  cement,  and  allowing  these  particles  to  become  air-slaked. 

Tests  of  Quality. — ^A  very  slight  difference  in  the  manufac- 
ture may  make  a  great  difference  in  the  character  of  the  material, 
and  rigid  testing  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  the  best  cement. 

Before  using  Portland  cement  for  important  work,  the  imder- 
mentioned  points  should  be  inquired  into : — 

Fineness  of  Grit. — ^The  cement  should  be  ground  to  a  fine 
powder. 

This  can  be  judged  by  rubbing  it  between  the  fingers,  or  by 
passing  it  through  a  sieve  with  meshes  of  known  size. 

With  regard  to  the  exact  degree  of  fineness  that  ,is  advan- 
tageous, there  is  some  difference  of  opinion. 

B.  c. — m  M 
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A  heavy  cement  is  difficult  to  grind  properly,  and  it  will 
often  contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  coarse  particles. 

Messrs.  Colson's  and  Mann's  experiments^  show  that  when  used 
neat  {i.e.  without  admixture  of  sand)  a  coarse-grained  cement  is 
stronger  than  one  finely  ground,  the  difference  in  its  favour  being 
greater  as  the  proportion  of  sand  in  the  mortar  is  greater. 

When  mixed  with  sand,  however,  the  finely  ground  cement 
makes  stronger  mortar  than  the  other. 

The  cement  used  for  the  Metropolitan  Main  Drainage  Works  was  specified 
to  be  ground  "  extremely  fine/'  but  the  exact  size  of  mesh  it  should  pass 
is  not  fully  determined. 

Heavy  cements  can  easily  be  obtained  which  will  pass  a  sieve  of  900  meshes 
to  the  inch,  and  Mr.  Mann*s  experiments  show  that  practically  the  grinding 
should  be  such  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  cement  would  be 
stopped  by  a  sieve  containing  2500  perforations  to  the  square  inch. 

"  1-5 0th  inch  square  (2500  holes  per  square  inch)  is  as  fine  a  mesh  as  can  be 
conveniently  used  in  practice,  smaller  ones  clogging  veiy  easily  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  cement  reduced  to  this  fineness  has  a  very  appreciable  superiority  with 
sand,  as  compared  with  even  slightly  coarser  samples.''  ^ 

Practice  varies  considerably,  however,  on  this  point. 

In  order  to  get  a  reliable  comparison  of  breeding  tests,  the  cement  tested 
should  be  sifted  to  the  same  degree  of  fineness. 

In  the  second  series  of  very  elaborate  and  useful  experiments  made  by 
Mr.  Qrant,  the  resident  engineer  of  the  MetropoHtan  Main  Drainage  Works, 
the  cement  tested  had  all  been  passed  through  a  sieve  of  only  400  holes 
to  the  square  inch,  the  weight  of  the  sifted  cement  being  110*56  lbs.  per  bushel. 

At  the  Dover  Harbour  Works  the  same  degree  of  fineness  was  required  for 
a  cement  weighing  120  lbs.  a  busheL 

The  War  Department  require  the  cement  for  ordinary  work  in  barracks  to  have  a 
weight  of  108  Ibe.  per  bushel,  and  80  per  cent  of  it  to  pass  through  a  sieye  of  2500 
meshes  to  the  square  inch. 

The  cement  for  the  Clyde  Improyement  Works  Ib  of  the  same  degree  of  fineness,  but 
weighs  115  Ihs.  per  busheL 

The  cement  for  the  Liverpool  Corporation  Works  is  required  to  pass  through  a  sieve 
of  2500  meshes  to  the  inch,  leaving  a  residue  of  only  10  per  cent. 

Weight — This  particular  should  be  carefully  ascertained,  as 
it  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  indication  of  the  quality  of  the  cement. 

The  weight  of  the  Portland  cement  in  the  market  varies  from 
95  lbs.  to  about  130  lbs.  per  striked  bushel. 

The  heavier  cements  are  slow-setting,  but,  as  a  general  rule,^ 
they  ultimately  have  a  greater  tensile  strength  than  those  of  small 
specific  gravity. 

^  Proceedings  Inst.  Oiv,  Eng.,  vols.  xli.  xlvii. 
•  Captain  Innes,  R.E.,  RE.  Corps  Papers^  Vol.  xxi.  p.  4. 

'  The  experiments  of  Messrs.  Grant,  Colson,  and  Mann  show  that  this  rule  does  not 
always  hold  good. 
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A  heavy  cement  is  likely  to  be  thoroughly  burnt  throughout, 
but  care  must  be  taken  to  ascertain  that  its  weight  is  not  caused 
by  its  containing  a  large  proportion  of  coarse  unground  particles. 

The  experiments  on  the  effect  produced  by  screening  out  the  coarse  particles  give 
differing  results.  Some  show  that  it  slightly  weakens  the  cement ;  others  tiiat  it  makes 
no  difTerence. 

In  some  cases  a  heavy  cement  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
over-burnt  particles,  and  imless  these  are  most  carefully  ground  to  a 
fine  powder,  they  slake  very  slowly,  frequently  not  tiU  they  have 
been  used  in  the  work,  in  which  case  they  cause  serious  injury. 

In  very  heavy  cements  there  is  some  danger  of  an  excess  of 
lime,  which  would  render  the  cement  unfit  for  the  joints  of  sewers, 
or  for  any  position  where  it  would  be  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
chemical  agents,  which  woidd  destroy  the  carbonate  of  lime.^ 

The  weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  cement  depends  to  a  great  extent  npon  the 
fineness  of  its  grit ;  a  coarse  cement  is  heavier  than  one  finely  ground.  In 
comparing  weights  of  different  samples  this  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  also 
the  method  in  which  the  measure  was  filled — one  sample  must  not  be  more 
tightly  packed  than  another. 

The  weight  of  the  Portland  cement  originally  used  on  the  Main^Drainage 
Works  was  specified  to  be  at  least  110  lbs.  per  striked  bushel. 

The  cement  actually  suppUed  averaged  114-16  lbs.  per  bushel  in  weight 

The  cement  for  the  later  series  of  experiments  by  Mr.  Qrant  was  specified 
to  weigh  112  lbs.  per  striked  busheL  It  weighed  113*2  lbs.,  including 
the  coarser  particles,  but  only  that  portion  of  it  was  used  which  passed  through 
a  mesh  of  400  holes  to  the  inch,  and  weighed  1 10*56  lbs.  per  bushel,  as  above 
stated. 

In  a  few  cases  a  cement  weighing  123  lbs.  per  bushel  was  experimented 
upon.  It  does  not  seem  desirable,  as  a  rule,  to  specify  a  weight  for  cement 
of  more  than  from  110  to  115  lbs.  per  busheL 

A  very  heavy  and  strong  cement  is  required  in  important 
engineering  works;  but  for  ordinary  purposes  of  building  great 
tensile  strength  is  not  of  the  first  importance,  and  in  some  cases, 
t,g.  for  rendering  walls,  a  lighter  and  more  quickly-setting  cement 
may  be  used  with  advantage. 

Method  of  Weighing, — In  order  that  the  cement  may  be 
accurately  weighed,  great  care  must  be  taken  in  filling  the 
measure. 

This  may  be  done  by  allowing  the  dry  cement  to  ran  down  a  board  or 
shoot  into  tiie  measure,  any  superfluity  being  carefully  struck  off  with  a  light 
stiaight-edge. 

^  Mr.  Baldwin  Latham,  Min,  Ptoc,  Inst.  Oiv,  Eng.,  vol.  xxzii.  p.  68. 
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A  vessel  with  holes  in  it  is  sometiines  used  for  filling  instead  of  the  shoot. 
The  measure  may  be  filled  through  a  sieve  held  a  short  distance  above  it,  or 
the  cement  may  be  poured  from  a  hopper  placed  about  two  feet  above  tlie 
measure. 

The  weight  is  generally  stated  in  IbSb  per  bushel ;  21  bushels  (each  con- 
taining 1*283  cubic  foot)  make  a  cubic  yard. 

Colour. — ^This  point  should  be  examined,  though  it  is  not  of  very- 
great  importance.     Bad  cement  may  be  of  a  good  colour. 

Qood  Portland  cement,  as  received  from  the  manufacturers,  should  be  of 
a  grey  or  greenish-grey  colour. 

A  brown,  or  earthy  colour,  indicates  an  excess  of  clay,  and  shows  that 
the  cement  is  inferior — ^likely  to  shrink  and  disintegrate. 

A  coarse  bluish-grey  powder  is  probably  overlimed  and  likely  to  blow. 

The  colour  may  best  be  observed  by  rubbing  the  cement  on  the  hand  or 
on  a  piece  of  white  paper. 

Test  for  Tensile  Strength. — ^This  is  the  most  important  test 
in  most  cases,  and  it  should  be  made  with  the  aid  of  a  proper 
machine,  as  hereinafter  described.     (See  p.  172.) 

The  tensile  strength  of  Portland  cement,  as  required  by  the 
original  ^specification  for  the  Metropolitan  Main  Drainage  Works, 
was  400  lbs.  on  the  briquette  area  of  2\  inches  after  6  days' 
immersion. 

Shortly  after  this  the  specified  breaking  weight  was  raised  to 
500  lbs.  per  area  of  2\  square  inchea 

The  average  strength  of  the  cement  supplied  imder  this  speci- 
fication during  five  years  was  806*63  lbs.  on  the  briquette  area. 

The  standard  breaking  weight  specified  on  these  works  was 
afterwards  raised  to  787  lbs.  on  the  briquette  area,  or  350  lbs. 
per  square  inch  after  seven  days'  immersion,  the  specification 
being  as  follows : — 

"  The  whole  of  the  cement  shall  be  Portland  cement  of  the  yery  best  quality,  ground 
extremely  fine,  weighing  not  less  than  112  lbs.  to  the  striked  bushel,  and  capable  of 
maintaining  a  breaking  weight  of  360  lbs.  per  square  inch  seven  days  after  being  made 
in  a  mould  and  immened  in  water  during  the  interval  of  seven  days." 

The  rigid  testing  on  these  and  other  engineering  works  has  raised 
the  tensile  strength  of  the  best  cement  manufactured  since  that  date. 

The  breaking  weights  specified  on  the  works  mentioned  below 
are  shown  in  the  following  Table : — 
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• 

Weight  of 

Cement  per 

striked  boehel, 

inlbe. 

Age  of  Sample. 

Breaking 
Strength  per 
square  inch. 

Dover  Harbour        .... 

120 

2  days 

130  lbs. 

>» 

do. 

8    „ 

175   „ 

»» 

do. 

4    » 

200  „ 

»> 

do. 

7    „ 

225  „ 

Aberdeen  Harbour  .... 

116 

2    „ 

183  „ 

9» 

•  •  • 

4    „ 

200  „ 

»» 

«  •  • 

7    ., 

266  „ 

Clyde  ImproTement  Works 

115 

do. 

500  „ 

London  Main  Drainage  Works  (at 
fint) 

110 

do. 

178  „ 

„                 „          (anbsequently) 

112 

do. 

850  „ 

liTerpool  Corporation  Works  . 

Not  stated 

do. 

865  „ 

War  Department  Barracks 

108 

do. 

260  „ 

After  a  large  nnmber  of  ezpenments,  Mr.  J.  T.  Mann  comes  to  the  concln- 
sion  that  ^  a  minimnm  breaking  weight  of  from  350  to  370  lbs.  per  square 
inch  is  as  much  as  can  be  reasonably  expected  from  seven-day  samples." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  meet  of  the  tests  above  mentioned  are  applied  seven  days  after 
the  cement  is  ganged  and  formed  into  a  briquette. 

It  has,  however,  often  been  suggested  that,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  heavy  slow- 
setting  cement,  seven  days  is  too  short  a  period  for  its  properties  fully  to  develop,  and 
a  period  of  thirty  days  has  been  suggested  as  one  which  would  give  the  cement  a  fairer 
triaL 

There  would  be  a  practical  disadvantage  in  having  to  keep  a  consignment  of  cement 
thirty  days  before  it  is  accepted  or  rejected,  otherwise  the  longer  period  might  be  prefer- 
aUe.     If  it  were  adopted,  of  course  a  far  Idgher  tensile  test  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Mann  found  the  increase  in  strength,  in  samples  kept  under  water  thirty  days,  to 
be  about  20  per  cent  as  compared  with  those  kept  only  seven  days. 

Mr.  Grant  says  that  cement  required  to  bear  860  lbs.  per  square  inch  after  seven  days 
should  bear  450  lbs.  alter  thirty  days. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  as  the  cement  has  generally  to  be  used  in  the  form  of 
mortar,  it  should  be  mixed  with  sand  before  being  tested.  Such,  however,  is  not  the 
practice  in  this  coxmtry. 

The  Briquettk — ^The  tensile  stress  that  a  cement  will  bear 
depends  greatly  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  test  is  made,  the 
form  of  briquette,  the  method  in  which  the  cement  is  gauged,  the 
amount  of  water  used,  etc.  etc. 

Method  of  makiTig  Briquette, — ^The  nsnal  course  is  to  gauge  the  cement  as 
stiff  as  possible,  and  to  fill  it  into  the  monld  tightly  but  without  pressure. 
Directly  the  cement  has  set  sufficiently  to  hold  together,  the  briquette  is 
released  from  the  mould,  and  immersed  in  water. 

This  should  always  be  within  twenty-four  hours,  but  not  too  soon,  or  the 
briquettes  will  lose  their  shape  and  be  difficult  to  fit  into  the  clips  of  the 
testing  machine. 

When  solid  moulds  (M,  Fig.  88)  are  used,  a  press  may  be  employed  to 
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posh  the  briquette  oat  of  the  mould  ;  but  with  hinged  moulds,  as  in  Fig.  po, 
it  may  be  released  by  simply  opening  the  mould. 

A  good  deal  of  valuable  information  on  these  points  was  elicited  by  Mr.  Mann  from 
the  results  of  his  experiments.^ 

He  says  that  the  following  method  adopted  by  him  gave  good  results  : — '*  After  beings 
thoroughly  mixed  and  incorporated  by  a  light  (plasterer's)  trowel,  the  cement  was 
packed  closely  into  the  mocdd,  heaped  a  little  higher  than  the  edges,  and  pressure 
applied  by  means  of  a  small  board  held  in  the  hands  of  the  operator  ;  this  may  be  done 
a  second  time,  after  adding  a  little  drily  gauged  cement.  The  pressure  forces  out  nsiy 
superfluous  water,  replaces  it  with  cement^  and  prevents  the  occurrence  of  air  holes  ox- 
other  defects. 

"  Except  in  the  case  of  very  slow-setting  cement,  only  so  much  was  gauged  at  a  time 
as  sufficed  to  make  one  sample — ^the  water  for  gauging  being  added  at  one  operation." 

This  slight  pressure  was  found  to  increase  tiie  strength  of  the  sample  more  than  25 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Mann  points  out  that  the  application  of  the  pressure  is  not  inconsistent,  as  the 
cement  when  used  in  practice  will  be  subject  to  compression  from  the  superincumbent 
work. 

The  application  of  this  pressure  has  not  hitherto  been  usual ;  but  it  seems  to  he 
advantageous,  and  to  be  fair  to  the  manufacturers,  as  it  fills  up  the  minute  air  holes  which 
weaken  a  sample  that  has  been  carelessly  mixed. 

Nature  and  Proportion  of  Water, — Salt  water  is  as  good  for  mixing  with 
the  cement,  so  far  as  strength  is  concerned,  as  fresh  water.     In  fact  Mr.  Grant  ' 
found  that  the  briquettes  gauged  with  salt  water  stood  a  higher  stress  than 
the  othera 

Salt  water  is,  however,  open  to  the  objections  stated  at  p.  187,  and  dirty 
water  must  be  avoided  for  the  reasons  there  given. 

Mr.  Mann's  experiments  show  that  about  6  ounces  of  water  to  32  ounces  of  cement 
give  the  best  results.  With  this  proportion  the  cement  was  moderately  dry,  but  could 
be  finished  and  smoothed  off  with  the  troweL  Less  water  made  the  samples  too  dry,  and 
also  weaker,  and  an  increase  of  tiie  water  from  6  to  9  ounces  for  82  ounces  of  cement 
reduced  the  strength  of  the  sample  from  440  lbs.  to  214  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Shape  of  Briquette, — ^The  cement  to  be  tested  is  formed  into  a  briquette 
shaped  in  one  of  the  forms  shown  in  section  in  Figs.  83  to  87. 

The  briquette  is  placed  in  the  clips  of  a  testing  machine  (see  p.  172),  and 
broken  by  slow  tension.  Each  of  the  figures  shows  the  briquette  in  the  clips 
ready  to  be  attached  to  the  machines. 

No  form  of  briquette  has  yet  been  proved  to  be  decidedly  the  best,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  shape  of  the  briquette  has  an  important  influence 
upon  its  strength. 

The  transition  from  the  thicker  parts  of  the  briquette  to  the  minimum  or 
breaking  section  should  be  gradual — all  angles  avoided — ^the  shoulders  should 
be  so  shaped  that  the  bearing  of  the  clips  upon  them  is  uniform — the  clips 
hung  so  that  the  stress  shall  pass  through  their  central  points. 

The  form  first  used  in  this  country  is  shown  in  Fig.  83  ;  the  principal  angles 
were  afterwards  rounded  oS  as  shown  in  Fig.  84,  which  is  still  a  very  common 
form  of  briquette.  It  is  not,  however,  a  good  form,  for  it  generally  breaks  as 
shown  by  the  dotted  line,  and  not  at  the  minimum  section. 

Whenever  the  clips  bear  upon  a  considerable  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
briquette,  as  in  Figs.  83,  84,  it  is  very  diflicult  to  prevent  them  from  pressing 
more  at  one  point  than  another,  and  thus  causing  want  of  uniformity  in 
the  stress. 

To  avoid  this  the  clips  are  sometimes  done  away  with,  and  the  briquette" 
is  suspended  by  pins  with  knife-edges  passed  through  holes  in  its  ends,  as  in 

*  Afin.  Proe.  Inst.  Civ.  Bng,,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  259. 
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Fi^sL    85,  Z(>^  which  represent  one  of  the  forms  nsed  by  Mr.  Grant  in  his 


Tlie  last  form  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Works  is  shown  in  Fig.  87.  The 
change  of  form  in  the  briqnette  is  very  gradual ;  the  clips  are  ronnded  so  as  to 
bear  on  it  at  only  four  points,  are  hung  on  knife-edges  }fk^  and  have 
loose  joints  at  AB,  so  that  the  stress  may  pass  through  their  centre  points. 
This   form  of  briquette  seems  to  be  the  best  that  has  been  introduced. 

It  ^will  be  understood  that  the  briquettes  shown  in  the  figures  are  all  1^ 
incli  X  1^  inch  =  2^  square  inches,  at  the  waist  or  part  intended  to  be 
bro!k.en.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  Figs.  85,  86,  and  also  in  Fig.  84a,  which  is  a 
fliketch  of  the  briquette  in  Fig.  84  removed  &om  the  clips.  In  some  cases 
the  weakest  section  of  the  briquette  is  made  only  1x1  square  inch.  (See 
p.  173.) 


¥ 

Fig.  83. 


Fig.  84a. 


Kg.  85. 


Pig.  87. 


Tests  for  Coolness. — In  some  cases  cement  which  appears  per- 
fectly  good  in  every  way  has  a  tendency  to  crack  and  swell  when 
placed  under  water.  This  action,  which  is  commonly  known  as 
^  blowing,"  is  caused  by  the  cement  being  under-burnt,  by  its  con- 
taining an  excess  of  lime,  or  by  its  not  being  properly  ''  cool/' 
that  is,  firee  from  unslaked  particles. 

In  order  to  detect  this  tendency  to  blow,  the  briquette  placed 
under  water  should  be  carefully  watched. 

If  it  is  inclined  to  blow,  it  wiU  show  signs  of  expansion  after 
a  day  or  two  under  water ;  in  extreme  cases  the  samples  will 
entirely  break  up,  but  a  few  cracks  about  the  edges  are  the  com- 
monest indications. 

Pats  are  also  made  about  3  inches  in  diameter  and  \  inch  thick,  gauged  in 
neat  cement  with  thin  edges. 

One  is  placed  xmder  water  and  watched  ;  if  twenty-four  hours  after  its 
immersion  there  are  no  fine  cracks  round  the  edges,  the  cement  may  be  con- 
sidered safe. 

The  other  pat  is  left  in  the  air,  and  should  remain  of  a  dark  grey  colour. 
If  it  is  yellow  or  ochrey,  the  cement  contains  too  much  clay,  and  is  likely  to 
be  deficient  in  tensile  strength. 
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Additional  Tests  for  Portlaih)  Cement. — Besides  the  ordi- 
nary tests  above  mentioned,  the  following  rough  tests  will  give  sm 
indication  as  to  some  important  qualities  of  the  cement  before 
using  it 

1.  A  bottle  is  filled  with  paste  made  from  the  neat  cement  If,  after  Uie 
cement  has  been  set  some  days,  the  bottle  remains  unciacked,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered  that  the  cement  is  not  too  hot 

If  the  cement  has  shrunk  within  the  bottle  it  is  probably  nnder-buiTLt  ; 
the  shrinkage  can  be  detected  by  pouring  in  a  little  coloured  water. 

2.  Another  test  is  to  fill  a  piece  of  glass  tubing  with  neat  cement  paste, 
and  to  note  whether  there  is  any  shrinkage. 

3.  A  rough  method  of  ascertaining  whether  the  cement  is  cool  enough  for 
use,  is  by  plunging  the  bare  arm  into  the  cement 

If  it  feels  hot  the  cement  has  not  been  sufficiently  weathered,  and  requires 
farther  turning  over.  If  it  feels  quite  cold  it  is  probably  dead — ^to  be  fit 
for  use  it  should  feel  comfortably  warm,  at  about  blood  heat 

4.  '^  Cement  sometimes  contracts  after  setting,  causing  cracks  in  mouldings, 
etc"  This  may  be  caused  by  a  superfluity  of  lime  "  finely  distributed 
through  the  mass,  which  slakes  as  soon  as  the  cement  sets,  producing  a  mix- 
ture of  cement  and  slaked  lime,  the  latter  shrinking  when  the  mortar  driea" 

^  To  test  this,  put  upon  a  slate  lime  cement  and  cement  mixed  with  sand. 
In  a  few  days  after  it  has  lain  alternately  in  air  at  30°  Cent  and  in  cold 
water  this  defect  will  develop  itsell"  ^ 

Storing. — Portland  cement  is  generally  received  in  bags ;  these 
should  at  once  be  emptied,  the  cement  spread  out  for  a  month  or 
so  on  a  wooden  floor,  to  a  depth  not  exceeding  3  or  4  feet,  in  a 
large  weather-tight  room,  and  occasionally  turned  over,  so  that  it 
may  become  thoroughly  air-slaked  and  cooled.  (See  tests  for 
coolness,  p.  167.)  During  the  time  it  is  thus  exposed  the 
cement  if  fresh  wiU  increase  considerably  in  bulk. 

Strength. — The  strength  of  Portland  cement  rapidly  increases 
with  age,  the  breaking  weight  on  a  sectional  area  of  2^  square 
inches  being  as  shown  in  the  second  column  of  the  following 
Table  for  neat  cement  weighing  112  lbs.  per  busheL* 


Am  and  time 
unmened. 

Pbopobtiov  of  Clsav  Pit  Bakd  to  1  CBunrr. 

Neat 
Cement. 

itol 

2t0l 

Stol 

4tol 

Stol 

IWeek  .     . 

445*0 

152-0 

64-5 

44-5 

22-0 

1  Montk .    . 

679-9 

S26-5 

166-5 

91-5 

71-6 

49-0 

3  Months 

877-9 

549-6 

451*9 

805-8 

158-0 

128-0 

6  Mouths 

978-7 

689-2 

497-9 

804-0 

275-6 

218-8 

9  Months 

995-9 

718-7 

594-4 

388-6 

12  Months.     . 

1075-7 

795-9 

607-5 

424-4 

317-6 

215-6 

1  Lipowitz  On  Manufcucture  of  Portland  Cement. 
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Its  resistance  to  crushing  after  nine  months  is  greater  than 
that  of  most  building  materials,  being  3  tons  per  square  inch. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  table  that  the  strength  of  Portland 
cement  mortar  decreases  rapidly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
sand  used. 

Under  stiU  water  the  cement  becomes  about  \  stronger  than  in  air. 

lAtMi  to  Increase  of  Strength  with  age. — Mr.  Grant's  experiments  with  a 
cement  weighing  123  lbs.  per  bnshel  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
attained  its  maximum  strength  after  constant  immersion  for  two  yeara  The 
period  at  which  the  maximum  strength  is  attained  varies,  however,  with  the 
cUbs  of  cement — ^in  the  case  of  a  light  cement  it  would  probably  be  much 
Ehorter. 

Market  Forms. — Portland  cement  is  sold  in  casks  or  in  sacks  for  home 
consumption,  and  in  casks  for  export 

The  inside  dimensions  of  the  casks  are  sometimes  as  follows,  but  they 
vary.  Length,  27^  inches.  Diameter  at  middle,  17^  inches.  Diameter  at 
endsy  15  inches 

Each  cask  usually  contains  3^  trade  bushels  of  100  lbs.  each,  but  some- 
times is  filled  to  as  much  as  424  lbs.  (net). 

The  weight  of  casks  varies  according  to  order  ;  sometimes  there  are  6  to 
the  gross  ton,  sometimes  6. 

The  sacks  measure  22  inches  x  38  inches,  and  each  usually  contains  2 
trade  bushels  or  200  lbs.  of  cement,  but  sometimes  is  filled  so  as  to  contain  2 
cwt; 

Mixing  and  Using. — The  cement  should  be  mixed  with  as  little  water  as 
possible,  and  the  bricks  or  other  materials  to  be  united  should  be  thoroughly 
soaked 

The  mortar  should  be  used  soon  after  it  is  mixed,  and  should  on  no 
account  be  left  to  commence  setting,  and  then  be  beaten  up  again. 

Good  Portland  cement  is  slow  setting  as  compared  with  the 
cements  made  from  most  natural  cement  stones,  but  surpasses 
them  in  ultimate  strength ;  and  is  more  extensively  used  than  any 
other,  for  all  kinds  of  work  for  which  cement  is  suitable.  It  is 
particularly  well  adapted  for  making  concrete. 

Scott's  Processes. — General  Scott's  two  processes  depend  upon 
an  intimate  admixture  with  the  lime  of  a  small  quantity  of  a 
sulphate,  usually  sulphate  of  Ume,^  before,  or  at  the  same  time 
that,  the  water  is  added. 

All  limes  are  improved  by  them,  and  converted  into  a  kind  of 
cement,  the  slaking  action  being  suppressed,  and  the  lime  setting 
without  expansion,  thus  forming  a  denser  and  harder  mortar. 

The  quickness  of  setting  is  greatly  increased  by  these  processes 
for  all  limes,  and  their  ultimate  strength  is  also  improved. 

Scott's  Cemknt  is  prepared  by  passiag  the  fames  of  burning  sulphur  through  lumps 

^  Calcium  sulphate. 
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of  quicklime  placed  on  gratings,  and  raised  almost  to  a  red  heat,  by  wbich  about  5  per 
cent  of  it  is  tamed  into  a  sulphate. 

The  calciDed  stone,  if  properly  burnt,  will  be  found  to  have  lost  all  poiver  of  slaking  ; 
upon  being  ground  it  becomes  a  fine  homogeneous  powder,  of  a  tint  similar  to  that  of  the 
unslaked  lime  from  which  it  is  prepared. 

Good  Scott's  cement  should  be  finely  ground,  and  contain  not  less  than  lO  'per  cent  of 
soluble  silica  ;  it  should  weigh  fully  60  lbs.  per  striked  bushel,  and  when  mixed,  "with  two 
parts  of  sand  should  be  strong  enough  to  come  out  of  the  mould  in  twenty-four  hoora 
After  being  left  for  seven  days  in  a  dry  place,  the  weight  required  to  break  it  ahooid  be 
not  less  than  66  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

This  material  was  coming  into  considerable  use  some  years  ago  for  making  mortar,  bnt 
especially  for  plastering.  It  is  not  now  in  the  market,  having  been  superseded  by  seZenitic 
cement,  in  which  the  same  qualities  and  characteristics  are  obtained  by  a  much  simpler 
process  of  manufacture.  It  has,  however,  been  described  here,  as  there  is  sometiines  a 
confusion  between  the  two. 

Selenitic  Cement,^  Bometimes  known  as  selenitic  lime,  is  a  more  recent 
invention  of  General  Scott's,  which  is  rapidly  coming  into  extensive  use. 

This  cement,  like  the  other,  contains  a  small  proportion  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
which  is  added  in  the  form  of  plaster  of  Paris,  mechanically  mixed  and 
ground  with  lime.  Lime  may,  however,  be  selenitised  by  adding  a  small 
proportion  of  any  sulphate,  or  by  mixing  it  with  sulphuric  add. 

The  sulphate  begins  to  take  effect  directly  water  is  added.  Its  precpence 
arrests  the  slaking  action,  causes  the  cement  to  set  much  more  quickly,  and 
enables  it  to  be  used  wi|;h  a  much  larger  proportion  of  sand  than  ordinary 
lime  without  loss  of  strength. 

NaJture  of  Lime, — ^This  cement  may  be  made  from  any  lime  possessing 
hydraulic  properties.  The  limes  from  the  magnesian  limestones  are  macb 
used  for  the  purpose,  also  those  from  the  grey  chalk.  But  the  best  limes  for 
selenitising  are  those  from  the  Lias  formation. 

Fvneness  of  OrU. — ^The  cement  should  be  finely  ground  so  as  to  pass  tlirough 
a  sieve  of  900  meshes  to  the  inch. 

Proportion  of  Sulphate, — ^The  quantity  of  sulphate  the  cement  should  contain 
depends  upon  the  quality  and  description  of  the  lime  used  for  its  manufacture, 
and  varies  from  4  to  7  per  cent,  the  usual  proportion  being  about  6  per  cent 

When  more  than  7^  per  cent  of  sulphate  is  required  to  stop  the  slaking 
action,  the  lime  may  be  considered  not  suitable  for  making  selenitic  cement 
In  this  case,  however,  the  lime  may  be  rendered  suitable  by  mixing  it  with 
one  containing  more  clay. 

Where  used, — This  cement  has  been  used  at  the  New  Law  Courts  ;  Grosvenor 
Mansions  ;  Chesterfield  Mansions,  etc. ;  and  for  plastering  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  Manchester  New  Town  Hall,  and  several  of  the  principal  new 
buildings  in  London,  and  other  laige  towna 

Strength, — ^The  Table  on  the  opposite  page  is  taken  from  a  circular  issued 
by  the  Selenitic  Cement  Company. 

It  shows  the  comparative  strength  of  selenitic  and  Portland  cement,  with 
different  proportions  of  sand,  and  also  the  increase  of  strength  which  accrues 
to  a  lime  when  it  is  prepared  by  the  selenitic  process. 

Ordinary  lime  may  he  selenitised  during  the  process  of  mixing  it  into  mor- 
tar.    The  method  of  doing  this  is  described  at  p.  195. 

Selenitic  Clat  is  a  preparation  of  clay  and  sulphate  of  lime,  which,  when 
added  to  a  pure  or  nearly  pure  lime,  confers  upon  it  hydraulicity,  and  also 
the  quick-setting  properties  of  selenitic  cement 

^  So  called  from  SdefiiiUf  the  scientific  name  for  gypsum^  which  is  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  forms,  when  burnt  and  ground,  plaster  of  Paris. 
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)  Portland  with  less  than  four 
>     parts  of  sand  would  be  out  of 
)     the  question  in  point  of  price. 

One  of  the  best  English  limes. 

1A    first-class,  clayey   Medway 
lime,    selected  for  Selenitic 
mortar,  and  now  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Lee  for  the  purpose. 
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Methods  of  artdfioially  prodnoixi^  Hydraiilloity. — In  addition  to  tHe 
mannfactnre  of  hydraulic  limes  and  cements  by  the  intimate  mixture  axui 
calcination  of  the  necessary  ingredients,  hydraulic  properties  are  sometimes 
conferred  upon  mortars  made  from  fat  lime  by  adding  to  them  such  8al>- 
stances  as  are  known  to  produce  hydraulicity. 

PozzuoLANA  Mortars. — ^These  are  formed  by  adding  to  ordinary  fat  lime 
or  feebly  hydraulic  mortars  such  a  proportion  of  pozzuolana  (see  p.  184)  as  will 
make  good  their  deficiency  in  clay.  This  proportion  depends  upon  the  com- 
position of  the  lime  in  the  mortar  to  be  improved. 

The  success  of  pozzuolana  mortar  depends  upon  the  intimate  mixture  of  the 
ingredients,  which  should  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder. 

Good  pozzuolana  mortar  behaves  like  that  made  from  eminently  hydraulic 
lime. 

Alkaline  Silicates,  produced  by  boiling  flints  in  an  alkali,  may  be  added 
to  mortar  in  the  form  of  a  thin  syrup. 

They  are  found  to  greatly  quicken  the  setting  of  fat  lime  mortars,  making 
them  to  resemble  hydraulic  limes  and  cements  in  this  respect,  according  to 
the  quantity  used,  but  they  do  not  materially  increase  their  strength. 

Means  for  testing  Tensile    Strength  of  Cement. —  It    has 

already  been  mentioned  that  the  tensile  strength  of  Portland 
cement  for  important  works  should  always  be  tested  by  direct 
experiment. 

There  are  several  dififerent  machines  by  means  of  which  this 
test  can  be  accurately  applied. 

A  few  of  these  will  now  be  described. 

Adie'B  Testing  Maohine  was  one  of  the  first  adopted  for  this  purpose, 
and  is  still  widely  known  and  extensively  used. 


Fig.  88.     Adieus  No,  1  Cement- Testing  Machine, 

This  machine,  by  means  of  a  straight  lever,  applies  a  known  strain  to  a 
briquette  of  cement  (see  p.  167),  until  the  latter  breaks  across  at  the  narrow 
central  part,  the  area  of  which  is  accurately  known. 
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Fig.  ZZ  girefl  an  elevation  of  the  macbine  ;  M  (Fig.  88)  shows  one  form  of 
mould  in  which  the  briquette  may  be  made  ;  |>,  a  metal  plate  of  the  same 
ahape  and  area  as  the  inside  of  the  mould,  fitting  it  loosely.  Fig.  89  below 
represents  a  press,  by  which  the  briquette  may  be  moved  from  the  mould  M. 

The  Prea  consists  of  a  metal  frame  /  made  to  fit  upon  the  outside  edge  of 
the  gim-metal  mould,  and  suspended  from  two  C  springs  over  a  cast-iron 
block  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as  the  intended  briquette.    The  mould  con- 


Fig.  89.     Cement  Mould  Press.  Fig.  90.     Split  Mould, 

taining  the  newly-made  briquette  is  placed  upon  the  block,  and  the  handle 
H  ia  gently  depressed,  forcing  down  the  frame,  and  with  it  the  gun-metal 
mould,  leaving  the  briquette  on  the  block. 

Fig.  90  is  a  tplit  mould  for  the  briquette.  It  is  arranged  to  divide  longi- 
tudinally into  two  parts,  so  that  the  briquette  may  easily  be  liberated  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  press.     Split  moulds  are  sometimes  hinged  at  one  end. 

These  figures  are  taken  from  a  photograph  obtained  from  the  maker  (Mr. 
Adie,  15  Pall  Mall),  and  the  following  instructions  are  from  his  circular  : — 

In  setting  up  the  machine  (Fig.  88)  care  must  be  taken  to  bolt  down  the 
pillar  P,  so  that  the  beam,  when  strained  (by  putting  some  of  the  mould 
plates,  Pf  or  a  moulded  briquette  of  cement,  into  the  clips  C  and  C',  and  then 
tightening  by  means  of  the  winch  I),  may  take  its  position  freely  in  the 
centre  of  the  fork  H. 

The  wire  cord  passes  twice  round  the  pulley  above  H,  and  once  round  that  at 
R,  and  should  never  be  very  tight. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows  : — 

The  mould  M  is  laid  upon  a  flat  surface,  flange  uppermost,  and  the  plate 
p  is  dropped  to  the  bottom  of  the  mould. 

The  cement  to  be  tested  is  carefully  mixed  with  as  little  water  as  possible 
(see  p.  1 66),  but  of  homogeneous  consistency  throughout  The  mould  M  is 
then  filled  up  to  the  top  with  the  cement  paste — sometimes  subjected  to 
alight  pressure  (see  p.  166) — and  the  top  scraped  flush. 

When  the  cement  is  set  sufficiently  to  hold  together,  the  briquette  is 
removed  from  the  mould,  and  placed  in  water  for  the  specified  period  of  im- 
mersion (generally  seven  days,  see  p.  164).  The  iron  plate  is  then  removed, 
and  the  briquette  placed  in  the  clips  C  C  The  wheel  I  underneath  is 
turned  until  the  briquette  is  drawn  down  sufficiently  to  raise  the  end  of  the 
beam  at  H  nearly  up  to  the  pulley  at  the  zero  line. 

The  main  weight  W  w  left  near  the  pillar  P  all  this  time. 

Now,  by  turning  the  handle  Q,  move  the  carriage  and  weight  W  sus- 
pended from  it  gently  along,  watchiag  the  briquette,  an4  stopping,  directly  it 
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breaks.     The  stress  applied  can  then  be  read  off  on  the  lower  line  of  fi^^nres 
engraved  upon  the  lever. 

The  weight  N  should  never  he  hung  m  shown  unless  it  is  desired  to  apply 
stresses  of  less  than  300  lbs.,  in  which  case  the  top  line  of  figures  on  tbe 
lever  (not  shown  in  Fig.  88)  will  indicate  the  stress  applied. 

If  the  main  weight  W  applied  (without  N)  should  be  insufficient  to  bre&k 
any  of  the  briquettes,  roU  the  weight  back  to  the  point  marked  600  ll>flL 
on  the  lower  side  of  the  beam  —  hang  on  the  extra  weight  O,  which 
made  so  as  to  add  500  lbs.  or  more  to  the  scale  reading,  and  repeat  the  test. 


Fig.  91.     Adieus  No.  2  CfemefU- Testing  Machine. 

Ann's  No.  2  Testikg  Machink — Fig.  91  is  a  smaller  macliiiie  by  Mr.  Adie  for  test- 
ing briquettes  having  a  central  section  of  1  inch  square.  It  can  also  be  used  as  a  weigh- 
ing machine. 

This  figure,  slightly  modified,  and  the  following  instructions,  are  from  the  maker's  circular. 

If  the  standa^  a  be  not  in  its  place  when  received  from  the  manufacturer,  it  must  be 
bolted  down  to  the  stand,  so  that  the  beam  when  strained  (by  putting  a  moulded  brick  of 
cement  into  the  clips  B  and  0  and  then  tightening  by  means  of  the  wheel  underneath  at 
d)  may  take  its  position  fireely  in  the  centre  of  the  fork  B.  The  cord  must  be  wound  once 
round  the  pulley  above  A,  and  twice  round  that  above  ■.  The  cement  to  be  tested  is  then 
mixed  with  as  little  water  as  possible  (see  p.  166),  the  mould  laid  on  a  flat  surface,  or  on 
the  iron  plate  supplied  for  the  purpose,  and  filled  with  the  prepared  cement,  the  top  being 
scraped  flush.  When  set,  the  briquette  is  taken  out  of  the  mould  carefully,  and  placed 
on  the  flat  plate  in  water  for  the  specified  period  of  immersion  (see  p.  164),  after  which 
it  will  be  ready  for  testing.  To  effiect  this  it  is  placed  in  the  dips,  and  the  wheel  at  D  is 
turned  until  the  clips  clasp  the  brick  with  sufficient  force  to  raise  the  end  of  the  beam 
nearly  up  to  the  pulley  above. 

(a)  For  strains  from  0  to  90  lbs.,  using  the  bottom  row  of  figures,  the  transfenble 
weiglit  F  is  hung  in  the  notch  at  the  head  of  the  beam  (as  shown  in  the  drawing),  and  the 
vernier  weight  a  is  rolled  along  till  90  lbs.  is  reached. 

(6)  From  70  or  90  to  160  lbs.,  using  the  middle  row  of  figures,  F  must  be  removed 
from  the  machine,  and  o  rolled  forward  as  before. 

(e)  Above  160  lbs.,  using  the  top  row  of  figures,  F  must  be  hung  on  the  notch  under  o, 
(carrying  F  with  it),  and  o  rolled  forward  as  before. 

To  use  this  instrument  as  a  Weighing  Machine,  the  sliding  block  carrying  D  and  o 
mui|t  be  removed,  the  top  clip  B  taken  out,  and  the  scale  pan  hung  on  instead.  A  hook 
passing  through  a  hole  in  the  stand  can  be  supplied  with  one-tenth  bushel  measure  to 
weigh  the  cement  if  required. 

Miohele'B  Machine  is  one  which  has  come  very  largely  into  nse  of  late 
years. 

Fig.  92  is  a  sketch  taken  from  the  illustrated  advertisement  of  the 
machine. 

A  briquette  of  neat  cement  having  been  made  as  before  described,  and 
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unmerwd  in  water  for  tbe  specified  number  of  da;s,  is  placed  in  the  dips 
V  L,  as  shom). 

Tlie  handle  H  ia  then  turned ; 
il  u  fitted  rith  a  pinion  vbich 
woiks  in  the  rack  R.  The  end 
of  the  rack  being  drawn  down 
bjr  the  motion  of  the  pinion, 
dnws  down  the  clip  L,  and 
Vmn^  a  etrcM  npon  the  bri- 
qnette,  -which  in  ita  turn  drawa 
down  V  and  the  short  arm  S  of 
a  bent  lever. 

The  long  arm  L  of  this  lever 
wries  two  weights,  WW ;  as 
the  short  arm  S  ia  drawn  down, 
theM  weighta  are  lifted. 

While  they  rise,  the  leverage 
with    which  they   act   increases 

with    their    horizontal    distance     ^*  *^    MuhtW,  Ct,«^-T^tmg  Machiru. 
from  the  fulcram  F.     When  the  atress  prodnced  is  snfBcient  to  overcome  the 
renatance  of  the  briquette  it  breaks  acroea. 

The  nuts  n  which  secure  the  clips  prevent  the  weights  WW  from  falling 
hack  more  than  about  half-an-inch. 

The  atreaa  applied  ia  measured  aloug  the  graduated  arc  A.  The  painter 
f  ia  carried  up  with  the  long  arm  of  the  lever  sa  it  riaes,  but  remains  when 
the  weighta  f^,  to  show  the  point  to  which  they  rise. 

These  machines  are  made  to  test  up  to  1500  lbs.  on  the  briquette. 

Beid  and  Bailey's  Cement  Tester  is  ahown  in  elerstion  Id  Pig.  93,  which  ia 
Uka  from  the  malieni'  drcnlar. ' 

The  briqtkettfl  htTing  been  in- 
Kitod  in  the  clips  boldi  down  the 
■hort  sna  of  ■  stnight  lever.  The 
long  irm  has  >  graduated  meuore 
>tt*ched  to  its  end  ;  this  is  gmdn- 
■Uf  wughted  bj  water  nmaiog  from 
tiitciiUni  sboTe.  Whan  the  bri- 
quHa  breaks,  the  fall  of  the  loqg 
irm  of  the  lever  dram  down  A,  and 
ihili  off  the  mpply  cock.  The 
veiglit  required  to  rapture  the  bri- 
qnitli  it  indicated  hj  the  amimnt 
of  n(er  in  the  measure.  Ur.  Reid 
■Utea  that  this  machine  ia  reliable 
.and  lecnnte.  The  weight  is  ap- 
[di«d  Tcrj  gradually  and  without 
tnonlotu  Tibratinn,  and  ta  recorded 
utematicallr  by  the  machine  itself. 
Thnrttoa'a  Teatinc  Machine. 
— b  order  to  SToid  the  difficulty  of 
grtlin;  the  stress  fairly  distributed 
oiBi  Itie  arsB  to  be  tractored,  which 

In  bttii  tested  by  twitting.  ■ 

PnfEMor  Thurston's  mschine  used 
fortMUng  metals  by  tonioD  baa,  b 
imnita,  bean  applied  to  ceinsDts. 

Tliii  machine  has  not,  however,  p,     an 

htni  adopted  in  this  country,  and  °"      

itrndoot  thetefore  be  described.  >  Messrs.  Bailey  and  Co.,  SaJford. 
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LIME  AND  CEMENT  BUENING. 

Limestone  is  calcined  (burnt  into  lime)  in  ''  clamps "  or  in  ^  kilns "  of 
different  forms. 

ClampB  consist  merely  of  heaps  composed  of  alternate  layers  of  limestone 
and  coal,  having  a  fire-hole  below,  and  covered  with  clay  or  sods  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  heat 

This  is  a  very  wasteful  method  of  burning,  and  should  only  be  used  where 
limestone  and  ^el  are  abundant 

Very  similar  arrangements  for  burning  lime  are  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  called  Bwd  Kilns, 

JAme  Kilns  are  divided  into  two  classes,  Tunnd  Kilns  and  Flare  Kilns. 

Tunnel  Kilns  are  those  in  which  the  fuel  and  stone  are  placed  in  alternate 
layers. 

Flare  Kilns  have  the  fuel  below,'  so  that  the  flame  only  reaches  the  stone 
in  the  kUn  above. 

Either  form  of  kiln  may  be  worked  on  the  eontinttaus  or  on  the  inter" 
mittent  system. 

The  Continuous  system  is  that  in  which  the  lime  is  gradually  removed  from 
the  bottom  of  the  kiln  in  small  portions,  fresh  limestone  being  added  at  the 
top  to  make  up  for  the  burnt  lime  removed  at  the  bottom. 

The  Intermittent  system  consists  in  burning  and  discharging  a  whole  kiln- 
ful  at  a  time.  After  the  stone  is  well  burnt  through,  the  kiln  is  allowed  to 
cool  down,  and  the  burnt  lime  is  removed.  The  empty  kiln  is  then  re- 
charged, and  the  operation  repeated. 

The  continuous  system  is  most  generally  applied  to  tunnel  kilns. 

The  lime  so  produced  is  likely  to  be  unequally  burnt,  but  the  process  is  a 
cheaper  one. 

By  the  intermittent  system,  in  which  the  whole  kilnful  is  burnt  at  once, 
the  lime  is  more  uniformly  calcined  throughout 

Tunnel  Kilns,  called  also  Continuoub,  "  Running,"  "  Perpetual,"  or 
"  Draw-Kilns." 

A  kiln  of  this  class  is  shaped  internally  either  like  a  cylinder,  an  inverted 
cone,  or  a  pair  of  vertical  cones  base  to  base.  It  is  lined  with  firebrick,  and 
has  an  opening  below,  generally  protected  from  the  weather  by  a  shed. 

At  the  lower  extremity  of  the  cone  is  a  grating,  upon  which  is  placed  a 
layer  of  brushwood,  and  then  alternate  layers  of  coal  and  molBtened  stone, 
reaching  to  the  top,  the  largest  pieces  being  in  the  middle,  where  they  will 
get  most  heat 

As  the  lime  becomes  burnt  it  is  withdrawn  through  the  grating,  and  fresh 
stone  and  fuel  are  added  at  the  top. 

This  kiln  is  economical  in  fuel,  requiring  only  about  ^  the  weight  of  the 
lime  produced,  but  the  lime  is  not  equally  well  burnt  throughout,  and  it 
requires  great  experience  to  manage  the  kiln  properly. 

Fig.  94  is  a  section  of  the  form  of  kiln  frequently  erected  as  a  temporary 
arrangement  to  bum  lime  during  the  progress  of  large  works. 

The  kiln  may  be  built  of  either  bricks,  stone,  or  concrete,  or  sunk  into  the 
ground. 
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When  coacretfl  or  veiy  zou^  masonry  ia  used,  bonding  timbers  ore  boilt 
in,  or  iron  Imis  an  fixed  exteni&llj'  to  bind  the 
■inicture  together. 

The  interior  is  lined  with  firebricbi,  a  hollow 
wj/»t»  being  left  behind  the  lining. 

The  fuel  and  broken  etone  are  thrown  in  at  the 
top  of  the  Hln,  and  lie  in  alternate  lajera,  the 
thicknem  of  each  lajer  of  stone  being  from  ux 
to  eaght  timcB  that  of  the  fael. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  kiln  lies  the  wood  for 
fcituilJTig  the  fire,  restmg  npon  a  grate  of  looee 
bus,  which  can  be  drawn  out  one  at  a  time. 

liie  fin  hsring  been  lighted  at  the   bottom  Fig.  91. 

below  the  giating,  the  heat  passes  through  the 

layeis ;  thoee  neucat  the  bottom  are  hnmt  first,  and  aie  withdrawn  thnmgh 
th«  giBting  by  lemoring  one  or  more  of  its  bars. 

As  the  hnrnt  lime  is  taken  ont  at  the  bottom,  the  balk  of  the  contents  <A 
ttte  kiln  slide  down,  and  the  space  thus  left  at  the  top  is  filled  with  freeh 
laijeis  of  foel  and  stone. 

It  is  conTenient  to  have  a  shed  in  front  of  the  diawhole,  to  secnie  the 
freshlj  bnnkt  lime  from  the  weather. 

^le  mie  of  the  kiln  T&riea  according  to  the  supply  required.  A  kiln  of 
Ute  from  shown  in  Fig.  94,  IS  feet  hi^,  4  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  9 
feet  at  the  top,  will  hold  "  about  S6  tons  of  limestone,  and  will  bnm  soffident 
lime  to  keep  twenfy  bricklayers  constantly  enpplied  with  mortar."^ 

Kg.  95  shows  in  section  a  fonn  of  kiln  latgely  nsed  in  the  Midland 
eoonties  for  burning  Lias 
lime. 

Hm  conical  mound  on 
the  top  is  composed  of 
hyen  of  fuel  and  stone, 
plasttsed  orer  with  clay. 

«  Osro  is  taken  that 
tf^ft  cJay  plastering  cover- 
tng  the  conical  mound 
does  not  give  too  mach 
Tent  in  any  one  part  to 
the  prodncte  of  combus- 
tion, lest  too  strong  a  Fig.  es. 
draiq^ht  shonld  be  set  up 
toward  snch  orifice,  and  canse  overbuming  of  the  lime  in  its  course. 

"  The  fuel  is  made  to  bnm  in  a  smouldering  fashion  thronghont  its  operation. 

"  At  the  opening  of  the  diawbole,  in  older  to  ignite  the  contente  of  the 
kiln,  a  few  la^  pieces  of  coal  are  built  np. 

"  The  fuel  layers  vary  from  6  to  3  inches  in  thickness,  thoee  at  the  bottom 
being  the  thii^esL  The  layers  of  mineral  vaty  from  10  inches  at  the  bottom 
to  18  inches  at  the  top."^ 

TlAre  Kllno,  called  also  Intsbmittxiit  Kilnb,  are  generally  in  the  form  of 


■  Cooke's  AiAt  Mimoirt. 
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a  blinder,  numonnted  in  most  oaaefl  bj  &  conical  vault.    The  broken  limestone 
Testa  npon  arcbea,  loagUf  formed  froin  large  pieces  of  the  same  materiAL 


Fig.  87.    Stdioit. 

Theae  rough  arches  must  b«  caiefolly  built,  and  Uie  heat  applied  graduallf 
BO  as  not  to  split  the  atones. 

The  fixe  ia  lighted  below,  only  the  flame  being  in  contact  with  the  atone, 
thna  producing  much  cleaner  lime  than  that  obtained  by  the  methods  in 
which  tbey  are  mixed  together. 

Such  a  kiln  ia  more  easily  manned  than  the  kinds  which  are  worked  C(m- 
tiuuoualj,  and  the  lime  produced  is  more  uniform  in  quality.  The  necesaity 
of  letting  the  fiie  out  after  each  charge  ia  burnt  is  a  great  inconvenience,  and 
also  causes  watte  of  fueL 

For  the  same  kind  of  lime  this  kiln  requires  about  %  (i.e.  nearly  double) 
as  much  coal  as  does  the  tunnel  kiln.  Moreover,  the  intermittent  kiln 
Tequii«B  relining  every  twelve  months,  which  is  a  source  of  great  eipeuML 

Fig.  96  is  the  plan,  and  Fig.  97  ^  section  of  a  pair  of  dan  kilns,  such  as 
are  used  for  burning  grey  chalk  into  lime.  L  is  the  bole  tlnough  which  the 
lower  part  of  the  kiln  is  loaded,  I  thai  for  the  higher  levela  The  diaw- 
holee  D  D  open  into  a  central  passage  P. 

In  the  section  the  til"  to  the  right  ia  shown  as  loaded,  tlie  other  aa  empty. 
The  rough  archea  of  limestone  are  shown  in  the  former.  The  fire  bara  for 
the  fuel  are  shown  in  plan  and  section,  the  apoces  C  C  are  packed  with 
broken  chalk,  e  e  with  cbolk  dust.  The  firebrick  lining  ia  hatched  with  broken 
lines,  the  ordinary  brickwork  with  continued  and  broken  lines  alternately. 


UME  AND  CEMENT  BURNING. 
Kg.  98  Is  the  Bectiim  of  a  nmpler  flare  kiln  in  common  hm. 


ForU^nd  Cement  KUna  (CbmmoR  Form). — Fig.  99  is  the  eection,  and 
Rg.  100  va  deratioii,  of  a  form  of  tiln  commonly  lued  for  bnniing  Port- 
land cement  in  &e  Medwaj  district. 


Kg.  99.     Bedum.  Fig.  100.    Mlmatum. 

It  is  worked  upon  the  intermittent  BTstem  ;  the  coke  and  alnrr^r  are,  hoir- 
•Ter,  packed  in  alternate  layen  6  and  4  inchea  deep. 

Snch  kJhiB  bold  abont  thirty  tona.  Their  contents  are  bnmt  in  for^-eight 
konra,  and  are  dnwn  about  once  every  fbnr  daya 

The  kihi  is  lined  with  firebrick,  sometimes  only  np  to  the  line  a,  bat 
better  throoghont,  and  loaded  at  the  holes  H  H  H. 

The  firebrick  lining  should  be  detached  from  the  masB  of  the  brickwork,  so 
H  to  be  fine  to  expand  and  contract  nnder  the  great  changes  of  temperature 
to  which  it  ia  subjected. 

The  inside  ahonld  be  poinled  over  with  wet  stuff  ^m  the  Ituti  each  time 
befoK  the  kiln  is  charged.    This  will  greatly  increase  its  dntability. 

In  some  forms  of  this  kiln  the  top  has  a  wider  opening,  and  the  short 
Teitical  neck  or  chimney  is  freqnently  omitted. 
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The  deacription  of  Hln  used  varies  in  difFerent  places.  A  mcMliGcAtion  of 
HoSiiuuui's  kiln  similar  to  that  used  for  bricks  mxj  be  economically  adopted 
where  a  huge  continuous  supply  of  cement  is  required  year  after  year. 

Hie  time  required  to  bum  a  kiln  varies  according  to  the  propoition  of  the 

mat«rials,  the  poBition  of  the  kiln,  etc 

The  contents  are  burnt  at  a  high  temperature,  but  the  amount  of  firing 
depends  upon  the  proportions  of  the  mixture  If  the  lime  be  in  eicesB  it  coo. 
hardly  be  overbumt,  but  if  there  be  too  mach  clay  it  will  fall  into  dosL 

Th«  Miehde-Johmon  Kiln  is  a  modification  of  the  kiln  mentioned  at  p.  1 60. 

The  arched  chamber  there  referred  hkaa  branching  out  from  the  kiln  baa 
a  Tery  thin  arch  over  it  Above  this  the  cool  slurry  is  spread  for  a  prelimi- 
nary drying  before  it  is  forced  through  the  openings  of  the  arch  and  spread 
over  the  floor  of  the  chamber  ;  there  it  is  further  dried  by  the  hot  air  and 
gases  &om  the  kiln,  which  pass  through  the  chamber  on  their  way  to  the 
chimney. 

~         1  Oament  Kilna. — Vig.  loi  is  a  plan  and  Fig.  io2  a  cross  section 


Fig.  101.     Pttin.  Fig.  102.    Seetimt. 

of  the  kiln  used  for  burning  Homan  cemenL  It  is  worked  on  the  constant 
system.  The  stone  is  packed  in  strata  separated  at  intervals  of  from  6  to  9 
inches  by  thin  layen  of  fuel  The  cone  in  the  centre  guides  the  burnt  cement 
to  the  drawboles  D  D  where  it  is  taken  out. 

a«naral  Ramarka  on  Bamlns. — Gradual  ktaling  is  necessary  in  burning 
lime  or  cement  stone.  If  the  heat  he  suddenly  applied,  the  carbonic  add  and 
moisture  will  be  driven  out  with  snch  violence  as  to  blow  the  stone  to  piecea 

Appmrarue  of  tht  Burning  Stom. — As  long  as  the  burning  is  incomplete, 
and  any  carbonic  add  is  lefl:  in  the  stone,  it  will  remain  of  a  dull  red  colour. 
When  the  carbonic  add  is  all  expelled,  the  stone  in  the  kiln  becomes  pecu- 
liarly bright,  which  is  a  sign  that  the  calcination  is  complete,  and  that  the 
lime  may  be  withdrawn. 

The  Temperature  at  which  a  lime  or  cement  should  be  burnt  depends  upon 
its  composition. 

A  pure  or  fat  lime  requires  only  heat  enough  to  drive  off  the  carbonic  add 
and  moisture. 


I 
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lames  containing  day  reqnire  a  somewhat  greater  heat,  in  order  that  the 
aUeates  and  aluminates  may  be  formed  which  give  the  hydrauHc  properties 
required. 

A  great  deal  depends,  however,  npon  the  composition  of  the  clay. 

A  large  proportion  of  iron  and  alumina  (especially  of  iron)  as  compared 
with  the  silicic  acid,  greatly  facilitates  the  action  which  takes  place  in  calcin- 
ation, and  the  prepared  mortar  also  sets  more  quickly. 

Great  care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  the  heat  is  not  sufficient  to  fuse 
the  particles  of  the  lime  or  cement. 

Thus  Roman  cements,  in  which  the  quantity  of  iron  and  alumina  together 
nearly  equals  the  silicic  acid,  are  burnt  with  little  fuel  at  a  low  temperature. 

Portland  cement,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  the  iron  and  alumina  are 
less  than  half  the  silicic  acid,  is  burnt  at  very  high  temperatures.  There  is 
very  little  danger  of  fusing  the  particles,  aud  tiie  heat  may  with  advantage  be 
Taised  to  a  point  just  short  of  vitrification.^ 

The  Sue  of  the  Lumps  into  which  the  lime  or  cement  stone  is  broken  greatly 
inflnenoes  the  burning  operation. 

The  denser  the  stone  and  the  higher  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  to  be 
burnt,  the  smaller  must  be  the  pieces  into  which  it  is  broken. 

Pare  or  fat  limestones  are  broken  into  pieces  containing  from  one  to  two 
eubic  feet 

Hydraulic  limestones  into  pieces  containing  about  a  quarter  of  a  cubic  foot. 

Boman  cement  stones  and  others  of  the  same  quick-setting  class  are  broken 
into  pieces  containing  one  or  two  cubic  inches. 

The  Qtumlity  of  Fuel  is  of  course  influenced  partly  by  the  form  of  kiln,  but 
chiefly  by  the  nature  of  the  stone  and  by  the  temperature  at  which  it  is  to  be 
burnt 

Thus,  for  the  calcination  of  pure  dense  limestones  about  }  to  ^  their  weight 
of  coal  is  required. 

For  hydraulic  limestones  about  i  to  f  their  weight 

For  Boman  and  other  quick-setting  cements  about  i  to  ^  of  the  weight  of 
stone. 

For  Portland  cement  about  ^  the  weight  of  the  dried  slurry. 

Portland  Cbmbnt  Clinkbb. — ^The  clinker  of  good  Portland  cement,  when 
properly  burnt,  is  of  a  dark  greenishrhlack  colour,  differing  in  density  accord- 
ing to  ^e  amount  of  fuel  used. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  bum  the  contents  of  any  kiln  quite  uniformly 
throughont,  and  the  clinker  wUl  be  found  differing  in  colour  accordingly. 

It  should  not  be  cHnkered  into  large  masses — should  rattle  well  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  kiln — should  be  honeycombed  in  texture  and  nearly  free 
from  dust 

Some  will  be  found  of  a  hrighi  yellow  colour,  and  of  light  specific  gravity. 
This  will  set  very  quickly,  and  it  may  be  safely  mixed  with  the  dark  green. 

Some,  again,  will  be  of  a  pink  or  dirty  white  colour,  but  more  or  less  heavy 
according  to  the  heat  to  which  it  has  been  subjected.  Clinker  of  this  kind 
has  been  imperfectly  burnt,  and  must  be  again  passed  through  the  kiln.  It 
is  a  dangerous  substance  to  use. 

Dense  glazed  hhuk  clinker  indicates  excess  of  lime,  and  will  also  yield 


1  General  Scott  'm  RE.  Papers,  vol.  xL 
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dangerous  cement  inclined  to  blow ;  dark  blue  clinker,  a  sluggidi  cement  ^ 
and  a  brown  clinker  with  much  dust,  a  weak  cement 

Dan^rouB  IjinieB  and  Cements. — Sometimes,  from  defects  in  the  pro- 
cess of  calcination  of  a  stone  which  should  produce  an  eminently  hydraulic 
lime  or  cement,  compounds  result  which  are  of  a  most  dangerous  diaracter. 

These  are  caused  either  by  over-burning  or  under-burning. 

Over-burnt. — ^In  the  former  case,  a  hard  and  heavy  substance  is  prodnoedy 
burnt  almost  to  a  clinker,  which  slakes  with  very  great  difficulty,  and  after  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time. 

This  can  only  be  remedied  by  screening  out  the  hard  portions  and  grinding 
them  to  a  fine  powder  ;  otherwise  any  larger  particles  lliat  may  be  left  will 
slake  after  the  mortar  has  been  laid  in  the  work,  and  may  do  great  damage  to 
the  masonry. 

Under-burnt, — ^When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  stone  has  been  under-burnt^ 
a  somewhat  similar  result  occurs,  but  from  a  different  cause. 

The  substance  produced  consists  partly  of  a  perfect  cement  or  hydraulic 
lime,  and  partly  of  free  quicklime.  The  latter  is  prevented,  by  the  setting 
action  of  the  cement,  from  slaking  at  once,  but  does  so  eventually,  and  with 
the  same  disastrous  consequences  as  occur  with  over-burnt  lime. 

This  dangerous  action  may,  however,  be  got  rid  of  by  free  exposure  of  the 
lime  or  cement,  so  as  to  air-slake  the  caustic  portions,  or  by  frequently  re- 
working the  mortar,  or  by  adding  a  proportion  of  soluble  silicates,  which 
anticipate  and  prevent  the  slaking  action.  The  latter  is,  however,  seldom  if 
ever  done  in  practice. 

Dead-burnt  Iiime  is  lime  that  has  been  imperfectly  calcined  and  will  not 
slake  with  water. 

This  may  be  caused  by  under  burning,  so  that  only  part  of  the  carbonic 
acid  is  expelled,  the  resulting  substance  being  a  compound  of  quicklime  and 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  refuses  to  slake. 

Hydraulic  lime  may  be  rendered  "  dead  *'  by  over-burning  ;  the  silicates 
are  partially  fused  and  coat  the  stone^  so  that  the  evolution  of  the  carbonic 
acid  is  prevented  ^  (see  p.  220). 

Flare-burnt  Iiime  is  lime  burnt  in  flare  kilns,  in  which  it  is  kept  cleaner 
than  in  tunnel  kilns  owing  to  its  not  being  in  contact  with  the  fueL 

1  Dent. 
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SAND  AND  SUBSTITUTES  FOE  SAND. 

Sand  is  known  as  "  argillaceous,"  "  siliceous,"  or  "  calcareous," 
according  to  its  composition. 

It  is  procured  from  pits,  shores  of  rivers,  sea-shores,  or  by 
grinding  sandstones. 

It  is  chiefly  used  for  mortar  concrete  and  plaster.  The  qualities  it 
should  possess  for  those  purposes  are  pointed  out  at  page  186. 

Pit  Sahd  has  an  angular  grain,  and  a  porous,  rough  surface,  which  makes 
it  good  for  mortar,  but  it  often  contains  claj  and  similar  impurities. 

Rr?SR  Sand  is  not  so  sharp  or  angular  in  its  grit,  the  grains  having  been 
rounded  and  polished  by  attrition. 

It  is  fine  and  white,  and  therefore  suited  for  plastering. 

Ska.  Sand  also  is  deficient  in  sharpness  and  grit  from  the  same  cause. 
It  contains  alkaline  salts,  which  attract  moisture. 

ScBEBNDro. — ^When  sand  contains  lumps  or  stones  it  should  be  "  screened,'* 
or,  if  required  of  great  fineness,  passed  through  a  sieve. 

Washing. — Sand  found  to  contain  impurities,  such  as  clay,  loam,  etc., 
which  unfit  it  for  almost  every  purpose,  should  be  washed  by  being  well 
stirred  in  a  wooden  trough  having  a  current  of  water  flowing  through  it  which 
carries  off  the  impurities.  It  is  sometimes  washed  by  machinery,  such  as  an 
Archimedean  screw  revolving  and  carrying  up  the  sand,  while  a  stream  of 
water  flows  down  through  it 

EzAMiNAZiON  OF  Sand. — Clean  sand  should  leave  no  stain  when  rubbed 
between  the  moist  hands.  Salts  can  be  detected  by  the  taste,  and  the  size  and 
sharpness  of  the  grains  can  be  judged  of  by  the  eye. 

Substitates  fbr  Sand. — ^Bubnt  Clat  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute 
for  sand  in  mortar. 

It  is  prepared  by  piling  moistened  clay  over  a  bonfire  of  coals  and  wood. 
As  the  clay  becomes  burnt  and  the  fire  breaks  through,  fresh  layers  of  clay 
and  coal,  **  hreexe"  or  ashes,  are  piled  on,  and  the  heap  may  be  kept  burning 
until  a  sufficient  supply  has  been  obtained. 

The  clay  should  be  stiE  Care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  thoroughly  burnt 
Baw  or  half-bumt  pieces  would  seriously  injure  mortar. 

Crushed  Stonb. — Sand  is  sometimes  very  economically  obtained  by  grind- 
ing the  refuse  "  spalls  **  left  after  working  the  stones  for  walling.  It  is  generally 
clean  if  carefully  collected,  but  the  sharpness  of  its  giit  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  stone  irom  which  it  is  procured. 

SooRiiB  from  ironworks,  Sla^  from  furnaces,  Clinker  firom  brick  kilns,  and 
Cinders  from  coal,  make  capital  substitutes  for  sand  when  they  are  quite  clean 
and  properly  used.     Wood,  ClnderB  are  too  alkaline. 
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POZZUOLANAS,  etc. 

PozssuoLAKA  Ib  a  name  giyen  to  several  substanceB  which  somewliat  re- 
semble each  other ;  induding  the  Pozzaolana  proper,  also  TraaSy  Arfenes, 
Ftammites,  etc 

These  are  clayey  earths  containing  80  to  90  per  cent  ot  clay,  with  a  Uttle 
lime,  and  small  quantities  of  magnesia^  potash,  soda,  oxide  of  iron/  or  man- 
ganese. 

When  finely  powdered  in  their  raw  state  without  being  calcined,  they  may 
with  great  advantage  be  added  to  fat  lime  paste. 

In  consequence  of  the  amount  of  clay  they  contain  they  confer  hydraulic 
properties  upon  the  lime  to  a  very  considerable  degree. 

The  Italian  pozzaolana  may  with  advantage  be  used  with  iat  lime  and 
•and  in  the  following  proportions  : — ' 

12  Pozzuolana  well  pulverised. 
6  Quartzose  sand  weU  washed. 
9  Rich  lime  recently  slaked 

Natural  Pozzuolana  is  a  naturally-bumt  earth  of  volcanic  origin,  found 
at  Pozzuoli,  near  Vesuvius,  and  in  other  parts  of  southern  Europe. 

It  is  found  in  the  form  of  powder  more  or  less  coarse  in  grain,  of  a  brown 
colour,  sometimes  passing  into  red,  grey,  yellow,  and  white. 

Trass  is  also  a  naturally-bumt  argillaceous  earth,  found  on  the  sites  of  ex- 
tinct volcanoes,  chiefly  near  Andemach  on  the  Rhine. 

It  occurs  in  lumps  of  a  greyish  colour  and  earthy  appearance,  is  used  in 
the  same  way  as  pozzuolana,  and  confers  hydraulic  properties  upon  fat  limes. 

Abbnbs  are  natural  mixtures  of  sand  and  clay.  They  appear  not  to  have 
been  subjected  to  heat,  but  they  confer  hydraulic  properties  upon  £it  lime, 
probably  because  they  contain  a  large  proportion  of  soluble  silica. 

PSAioiiTKa  may  be  considered  as  **  very  feeble  pozzuolanas  in  the  crude  state, 
and  acquire  but  a  slight  increase  of  hydraulic  energy  by  any  degree  of  cal- 
cination. 

''  Even  their  feeble  powers,  however,  confer  upon  them  this  advantage^ 
that  for  mortars  not  absolutely  immersed  in  water  when  green,  and  when 
there  is  ample  time  for  their  properties  to  develop  themselves  before  sub- 
mersion, they  can  be  employed  in  larger  proportions  than  any  species  of  sand 
wholly  inert  would  admit  oV*  > 

Disintegrated  Granite,  Schists,  and  Basaia  fonush  sand  having  the 
same  characteristics  as  the  Psammites. 

Artificial  Pozzuolanas  are  prepared  from  days  of  suitable  composition 
by  a  slight  calcination. 

Pounded  bricks  or  tiles  possess  the  properties  of  pozzuolana  in  some  degree. 

*  Ferric  oxide,  *  Gillmore. 
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MOETAR 

Ordinary  Mortar  is  composed  of  lime  and  sand  mixed  into  a 
paste  with  water. 

When  cement  is  substituted  for  the  lime,  the  mixture  is  called 
CemefU  Mortar, 

Uses. — ^The  use  of  mortar  in  brickwork  or  masonry  is  to  bind 
together  the  bricks  or  stones,  to  afford  them  a  soft  resting-place, 
which  prevents  their  inequalities  from  bearing  upon  one  another, 
and  thus  to  cause  an  equal  distribution  of  pressure  over  the 
beds. 

It  is  also  used  in  concrete  (see  page  196)  as  a  matrix  for 
bioken  stones  or  other  bodies  to  be  amalgamated  into  one  soM 
mass ;  for  plastering,  and  other  purposes. 

The  quality  of  mortar  depends  upon  the  description  of  materials 
used  in  its  manufacture,  their  treatment,  proportions,  and  method 
of  mixing.     These  particulars  will  now  be  considered. 

Desoription  of  Idme  or  Cement  to  be  used  in  Mortar. — Fat 
Limes  should  only  be  allowed  for  inferior  or  temporary  work. 

On  account  of  their  being  cheap  and  easy  to  manipulate,  they 
are  often  used  in  positions  for  which  they  are  entirely  unfit 

Mortar  made  from  fat  lime  is  not  suitable  for  damp  situations 
or  for  thick  walls.  In  either  case  it  remains  constantly  moist ; 
when  placed  in  positions  where  it  is  able  to  dry  it  becomes  Mable, 
and  in  any  case  is  miserably  weak. 

Even  the  economy  of  fat  lime  mortar  is  in  many  cases  doubt- 
ful ;  for  walls  built  with  it  are  injured  by  frost,  require  constant 
repainting,  and  perhaps  before  many  years  rebuilding. 

M.  Vicat  says  of  fat  limes : — "  Their  use  ought  for  ever  to  be 
prohibited,  at  least  in  works  of  any  importance.*' 

Sir  Charles  Fasley  adds  with  regard  to  fat  lime  mortar  that 
"  when  wet  it  is  a  pulp  or  paste,  and  when  dry  it  is  a  little  better 
than  dust." 

Mnls  of  Fat  LiTtie  Mortar. — If  a  pure  or  feebly  hydraulic 
lime  mortar  is  used  in  massive  brickwork  or  masonry,  it  is  only 
the  outer  edges  of  the  joints  that  are  affected  by  the  carbonic  acid 
in  the  air.  A  small  portion  of  the  exterior  of  the  joints  sets,  but 
the  mortar  in  the  inside  of  the  wall  remains  soft.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  a  heavy  pressure  is  thrown  upon  the  outer  edges  of 
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the  bricks  or  stones,  and  they  become  ''  flushed/'  that  is,  chipped 
off.  In  some  cases,  from  the  same  cause,  the  headers  of  bridnrorlc 
are  broken,  so  that  the  face  of  the  wall  becomes  detached,  axid 
liable  to  fall  away. 

Again,  these  weak  mortars  retain  or  imbibe  moisture,  which, 
when  it  fireezes,  throws  off  the  outer  crust     Pointing  is  then 
resorted  to.     If  this  is  done  with  the  same  sort  of  mortar,  the 
same  result  ensues,  and  in  an  aggravated  degree,  for  as  the  opera- 
tion is  repeated,  the  joint  becomes  wider.     In  the  end  it  will 
often  be  found  that  more  has  been  expended  in  patching  up  work 
done  with  bad  mortar  than  would  have  sufficed  to  provide  good 
mortar  at  the  first. 

Htdratjlic  Lime  or  Cement  should,  therefore,  always  be  used 
in  mortar  for  work  of  any  importance.  In  subaqueous  construc- 
tions it  is,  of  course,  absolutely  necessary. 

If  there  is  any  choice,  the  class  of  hydraulic  lime  used  will 
depend  upon  the  situation  and  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
done. 

For  ordinary  buildings,  not  very  much  exposed,  slightly 
hydraulic  limes  will  suffice  to  iosmx  a  moderately  strong  joint,  and 
to  withstand  the  weather. 

For  damp  situations,  such  as  foundations  in  moist  earth,  a  more 
powerful  hydraulic  lime  should  be  prepared. 

For  masonry  under  water  an  eminently  hydraulic  lime  or 
cement  mortar  will  be  necessary.  If  the  work  be  required  to  set 
very  quickly,  Homan  cement,  or  a  cement  of  that  class,  would  be 
used ;  whereas,  if  quick  setting  be  not  necessary,  but  great  ulti- 
mate strength  is  required,  a  heavy  Portland  cement  should  be 
adopted. 

Cement  is  also  generally  used  for  copings,  plinths,  arches,  and 
other  important  parts  in  ordinary  house-building. 

Desoription  of  Band  to  be  used  in  Mortar. — Sand  is  used  in 
mortar  to  save  expense  and  to  prevent  excessive  shrinkaga 

Ordinary  sands  are  not  in  any  way  chemically  acted  upon  by 
the  Ume,  but  are  simply  in  a  state  of  mechanical  mixture  with 
it ,'  with  hydraulic  limes  and  cements  the  effect  of  sand  is  to 
weaken  the  mortar. 

When  fat  lime  is  used,  however,  the  porous  structure,  caused 
by  the  sand,  enables  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  to  penetrate 
farther,  and  to  act  upon  a  larger  portion  of  the  joint 

Moreover,  the  particles  of  fat  lime  adhere  better  to  the  surfaces 


i 
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of  tlie  grains  of  sand  than  they  do  to  one  another ;  therefore  the 
sand  is  in  two  ways  a  source  of  strength  in  fat  lime  mortar. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  sand  used  for  mortar 
should  be  perfectly  dean,  free  &om  clay  or  other  impurities  which 
will  prevent  the  lime  from  adhering  to  it 

Sand  for  this  purpose  should  have  a  sharp  angular  grit,  the 
grains  not  being  rounded,  their  surfaces  should  not  be  polished, 
but  rough,  so  that  the  lime  may  adhere  to  them. 

It  has  been  found  that,  speaking  generally,  the  size  of  the 
grains  of  sand  does  not  influence  the  strength  of  the  mortar. 

!&(r.  Mann's  experiments  tend  to  show  that  in  samples  four 
weeks  old  Portland  cement  mortar  made  with  fine  sand  was 
weaker  than  that  made  with  coarse  sand. 

Very  fine  sand  is  objectionable  for  fat  lime  mortar,  as  it  pre- 
vents the  air  from  penetrating,  which  is  necessary  in  order  that 
the  mortar  may  set. 

Although  coarse  irr^ular-grained  sand  may  make  the  best 
mortar,  when  very  thin  joints  are  used  finer  sand  is  sometimes 
necessary. 

Calcareous  sands,  on  the  whole,  give  stronger  mortars  than 
siliceous  ones. 

Sea  sand  contains  salts,  which  are  apt,  by  attracting  moisture, 
to  cause  permanent  damp  and  efflorescence. 

This  moisture  will  effectually  prevent  a  fat  lime  from  setting, 
or  rather  drying,  but  would  tend  to  increase  the  strength  of  a 
hydraulic  lime  or  cement  (see  page  221). 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  all  organic  animal  matter 
from  the  sand,  or  substitutes  for  sand,  that  may  be  used  in  mor- 
tar for  building  or  plastering  the  walls  of  dwellings,  otherwise  they 
will  putrefy,  and  render  the  walls  and  ceilings  sources  of  imwhole- 
some  emanations. 

Substitutes  tOE  Sand  in  MoRTAR.-^Any  of  the  substances 
mentioned  at  page  183  may  be  used  as  substitutes  for  sand  in 
mortar,  some  of  them  with  advantage,  as  there  pointed  out. 

Smiths'  ashes  and  coal  dust  are  used  to  make  the  Uack  moHwr 
used  for  pointing,  slating,  and  for  some  kinds  of  rubble  masonry. 

The  Description  of  Water  to  be  used  in  Mortar. — The  water 
used  for  mixing  mortar  should  be  free  from  mud,  clay,  or  other 
impurities. 

Salt  Water  is  objectionable  in  some  situations,  as  it  causes 
damp  and  efflorescence. 
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The   salts  it  contains  attract  moisture,  which   improves    tlie 
strength  of  hydraulic  limes  and  cements  by  preventing  them  fronx 
drying  too  quickly,  but  is  fatal  to  a  pure  Ume  for  the  reasoii3 
given  above. 

Dirty  water,  and  water  containing  organic  matter,  are  of  coux»e 
objectionable  for  the  same  reasons  as  dirty  sand. 

8tren£^  of  Mortar  as  oompared  with  Bricks  in  a  WalL — Lime   10 
much  more  expensive  than  sand.     It  is,  therefore,  a  source  of  economy  to 
add  as  much  sand  as  is  possible  without  imdoly  deteriorating  the  strength 
of  the  mortar. 

So  long  as  the  joints  of  masonry  or  brickwork  are  weaker  than  the  stones 
or  bricks,  the  strength  of  the  wall  will  increase  in  proportion  as  the  strength, 
of  the  mortar  increases,  until  they  ate  nearly  equal  in  power  of  resistance. 

The  mortar  need  not  be  quite  equal  in  strength  to  ^e  bricks,  because  in  a 
bonded  wall  the  fracture  is  constrained  to  follow  a  longer  path  than  when  the 
work  \B  put  together  without  breaking  joint. 

The  object,  then,  is  to  produce  such  an  equality  of  resistance  as  will  com- 
pel the  firaicture  to  follow  a  straight  line,  t.e.  to  break  the  material  of  the 
waU  straight  across  rather  than  to  follow  the  joints. 

This  cannot  always  be  done,  with  a  due  re^ud  to  economy,  where  the  waU 
is  built  with  very  hard  stone,  but  it  can  be  done  with  the  generality  of 
bricks. 

In  some  cases  a  stronger  mortar,  no  doubt,  adds  to  the  strength  of  the 
walL  For  example,  when  the  bricks  are  very  bad,  they  will  sometimes 
weather  out  on  the  face,  leaving  a  honeycomb  of  mortar  joints. 

Again,  unusually  strong  mortar  is  required  sometimes  for  the  voussoirs  of 
arches — ^to  prevent  sliding — for  the  lower  joints  of  chimneys  and  walls, 
etc  eta 

As  a  rule,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  economical  to  make  the  strength  of 
the  mortar  joints  greater  than  that  of  the  bricks  or  stones  they  unite. 

Proportion  of  Ingredients. — In  considering  the  proportion  of 
sand  to  be  mixed  with  different  limes  and  cements  it  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  the  strength  of  the  joint  formed  by  the 
mortar  will  have  an  influence  upon  that  of  the  wall 

The  following  Table  shows  how  different  limes  and  cements  are 
wealcened  by  the  addition  of  various  proportions  of  sand : — 
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TABLE 

Showing  the  effect  of  different  Propoitionfl  of  SAin)  in  Mobxabs 

made  firom  yarioos  Csmknt& 


1 

Age 
when 
tried. 

PBOPOBnoS  ( 

OF  CSMKDT  OR  Lim  AXt>  SaKXK 

Katvbb  of  Mazbrial. 

la 

Nett 

la 
Is. 

la 
2b. 

la 

88. 

la 

4  8. 

la 

58. 

UFOX  Abka  of  10  Ixcan. 

Portlaiid  Cement  . 

11  days 

Bricks 
broke 
first 

504 

438 

80S 

420 

288 

Medina 

yf 

400 

852 

278 

201 

149 

83 

Roman  ..... 

400 

279 

178 

154 

149 

78 

Atkinson's     .... 

•  •  • 

885 

176 

79 

49 

Scott's  Cement 

292 

286 

808 

828 

281 

194 

Lias  Lime      .... 

119 

80 

124 

29 

37 

42 

The  above  figures  are  from  experiments  made  for  Gtoeral  Scott  by  tearing 
asonder  bricks  united  by  the  different  kinds  of  mortar,  and  set  in  air.  The 
sectional  area  torn  asunder  being  4  x  2i^  =  10  inches  in  each  case. 

The  Table  at  page  168  gives  fuller  particulars  as  to  the  loss  of  strength 
caused  by  adding  sand  to  Portland  cement 

The  proportion  of  the  ingredients  in  mortar  is  generally  speci- 
fied thus : — "  1  quicklime  to  2  (or  more)  of  sand,"  meaoing  that 
1  measure  of  quicklime  in  lump^  is  to  be  mixed  with  2  measures 
(or  more)  of  sand. 

Now,  the  quantities  of  sand  put  at  dififerent  times  into  a 
measure  vary  a  little,  according  to  the  amount  of  moisture  the 
material  contains ;  but  so  little  that  practically  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence, and  this  mode  of  measuring  sand  is  very  convenient  and 
sufiBciently  accurate. 

With  the  lime,  however,  many  conditions  have  to  be  fulfilled 
in  order  to  make  it  certain  that  the  same  quantity  always  fills 
the  same  measure. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  calcined  stone,  the  size  of  the 
lumps,  the  nature  of  the  burning,  the  freshness  of  the  lime,  aU 


^  The  pieces  of  calcined  stone  are  called  "lump-lime,"  or  in  the  Korth  "lime- 
sheUs." 
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cxoaB  the  actual  quantity  contained  in  a  given  measuie  to  diSE&r 
considerably. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  uncertainty  it  has  been  proposed  th.a.t> 
the  weight  of  lime  for  a  given  quantity  of  sand  should  "bo 
specified. 

Practically,  however,  this  has  not  been  carried  out  to  any  great 
extent,  and  the  bulk  of  lime  to  be  used  is  generally  specified  as  well 
as  that  of  the  sand. 

The  following  proportions  are  given  by  General  Scott  for  mor- 
tar in  brickwork  built  with  ordinary  London  stock  bricks. 


Pabtsbt 

Mkabuke. 

Quicklime 

Sand. 

Fat  limes 

. 

i 

3 

Feebly  hydraulic  limes  . 

« 

2J 

Hydraulic  limes 

(such  as 

Lias) 

2 

Boman  cement 

lorlj 

Medina      „ 

mm 

2 

Atkinson's ,, 

2 

Portland    „ 

5 

Scott's        ,, 

4 

Selenitic     „ 

(see 

p.  ni). 

"  The  proportions  here  recommended  apply  only  to  works  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  &ee  firom  the  action  of  a  body  of 
water." 

**  For  hydraulic  purposes  and  foundations  1  sand  to  1  quick- 
lime is  as  much  as  should  be  admitted.  With  cement  mortar  2 
sand  may  be  used  with  1  cement,  unless  actually  in  contact  with 
water,  when  1  part  of  sand  should  be  the  limit  allowed."  * 

Preparation  and  Mixing. — The  quicklime  and  sand  having 
been  procured,  and  their  proportions  decided,  the  preparation  of 
the  ingredients  commences. 

Slaking. — A  convenient  quantity  of  the  quicklime  is  measured 
out  on  to  a  wooden  or  stone  floor  under  cover,  and  water  enough 
to  slake  it  is  sprinkled  over  it. 

The. heap  of  lime  is  then  covered  over  with  the  exact  quantity 
of  sand  required  to  be  mixed  with  the  mortar ;  this  keeps  in  the 
heat  and  moisture,  and  renders  the  slaking  more  rapid  and 
thorough. 

In  a  short  time — varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lime 
— it  will  be  found  thoroughly  slaked  to  a  dry  powder. 

In  nearly  all  limes,  however,  there  will  be  found  overbumt 

^  General  Scott  in  R,E,  Corps  Papers,  vol.  xi. 
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lefractoiy  particles,  and  these  should  be  carefully  removed  by 
screening — especially  in  the  case  of  hydraulic  limes ;  for  if  they 
get  into  the  mortar  and  are  used,  they  may  slake  at  some  future 
time,  and  by  their  expansion  destroy  the  work 

QuarUity  slaked  and  Time  required. — ^The  fat  limes  may  be 
alaked  in  any  convenient  quantity,  whether  required  for  imme- 
diate use  or  not  Plenty  of  water  may  be  used  in  slaking  without 
fear  of  injuring  them,  and  they  will  be  found  ready  for  use  in  two 
or  three  hours. 

Hydraulic  limes  should  be  left  (after  being  wetted  and  covered 
up)  for  a  period  varying  from  twelve  to  forty-eight  hours,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  hydraulic  properties  they  possess ;  the 
greater  these  are,  the  longer  will  they  be  in  slaking.  Care  should 
be  taken  not  to  use  too  much  water,  as  it  absorbs  the  heat  and 
checks  the  slaking  process.  Only  so  much  should  be  slaked  at 
once  -as  can  be  worked  off  within  the  next  eight  or  ten  days. 

With  strong  hydraulic  limes,  or  with  others  that  are  known  to 
contain  overbumt  particles,  it  is  advisable  to  slake  the  lime 
separately,  and  to  screen  out  all  dangerous  lumps,  etc.,  before 
adding  the  sand,  or  the  safest  plan  is  to  have  the  lime  ground 
before  using  it 

Ground  Lime, — ^When  lime  is  purchased  ready  ground  there 
is  sometimes  danger  of  its  haviog  become  air-slaked,  by  which 
wear  and  tear  of  maciiinery  in  grindiag  is  saved  at  the  expense 
of  loss  of  energy  on  the  psurt  of  the  lime. 

At  the  same  time,  if  unadulterated  and  fresh,  ground  lime  is 
likely  to  be  of  good  quality  for  the  reasons  stated  at  p.  165. 

Quantity  of  Water  used, — ^The  quantity  of  water  required  for 
slaking  varies  with  the  pureness  and  freshness  of  the  lime,  and  is 
generally  between  one-third  and  one-half  of  its  bulk. 

A  pure  lime  requires  more  water  than  one  with  hydraulic  pro- 
perties, as  it  evolves  more  heat  and  expands  more  in  slaking. 

A  recently-burnt  lime  requires  more  water  than  one  that  has 
been  allowed  to  get  stale. 

Mrxma. — ^The  great  object  in  mixing  is  to  thoroughly  incor- 
porate the  ingredients,  so  that  no  two  grains  of  dry  sand  should 
lie  together  without  an  intervening  layer  or  film  of  lime  or 
cement 

On  extensive  works  a  mortar-mill  is  universally  adopted  for 
mixing  the  ingredients,  and,  indeed,  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  intimate  incorporation  of  large  quantities. 
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A  few  different  forms  of  mortar-mill  are  shown  and  described  at 
pa^  210. 

The  heap  of  slaked  Ume  covered  with  sand,  above  described, 
(p.  190)  is  roughly  turned  over  and  shovelled  into  the  revolving- 
pan  of  the  mortar-miU,  enough  water  being  added  to  bring  tlie 
mixture  to  the  consistency  of  thick  honey. 

When  the  ingredients  are  thoroughly  mixed  and  groimd  to- 
gether, the  mortar  is  shovelled  out  of  the  pan  on  to  a  *'  banker  "  iyr 
platform  to  keep  it  from  the  dirty  ground,  whence  it  is  taken 
away  by  the  labourers  in  their  hods. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  regarding  the  number  of  revolutions 
that  should  be  given  to  the  pan.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been 
settled  upon  this  point  except  that  the  mortar  should  be  thoroughly 
mixed,  yet  not  kept  so  long  in  the  mill  as  to  be  ground  to 
pap. 

On  very  small  works  the  mixing  is  effected  by  hand  or  -  in  a 
pug-milL  It  is  evident,  however,  that  such  a  mixture  must  be 
very  incomplete  unless  a  great  deal  of  time  is  devoted  to  it. 

Before  hydraulic  lime  is  nuxed  in  this  manner  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  it  should  first  be  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  with 
any  description  of  lime  the  smallest  refractory  unslaked  particles 
should  be  carefoUy  screened  out 

Mortar,  especially  when  made  with  cement,  is  sometimes  mixed 
dry,  the  ingredients  being  carefully  turned  over  together  two  or  three 
times  before  the  water  is  added.  By  this  process  a  very  thorough 
incorporation  of  the  materials  can  be  effected,  but  in  many  cases 
it  would  involve  a  separate  grinding  of  the  lime,  and  would  be 
too  expensive. 

QtutrUities  mixed. — If  a  hydraulic  mortar  is  allowed  to  com- 
mence to  set  and  is  then  disturbed,  it  is  greatly  injured.  Care 
should  be  taken,  therefore,  to  mix  it  only  so  long  as  is  required 
for  thorough  reduction  and  incorporation  of  the  ingredients,  and 
only  to  prepare  so  much  as  can  be  used  within  a  few  hours. 
With  fat  limes  it  matters  little  whether  large  or  small  quantities 
of  mortar  are  made  at  once,  because  they  set  very  slowly. 

Very  quick-setting  cements  must  be  used  immediately  they  are 
mixed. 

Bulk  of  Mortar  produced. — ^The  bulk  of  mortar  produced  in 
proportion  to  that  of  the  ingredients  differs  greatly  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  lime  or  cement  and  the  quantity  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  sand  added  to  it. 
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The  more  hydraulic  limes  produce  a  smaller  amonnt  of  mortar 
because  they  expand  less  in  slaking. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  bulk  of  mortar  found  by  experi- 
ment to  be  produced  from  a  few  of  the  most  conmion  ingredients 
in  ordinary  usa  It  must  be  regarded  only  as  a  guide  to  the 
approximate  quantities.  The  actual  bulk  would  vary  according 
to  the  freshness  of  the  lime  and  the  coarseness  of  the  sand. 


MoBTAR  made  firom  given  Quantities  of  Lnns  and  Cement  and  Sand. 


DeaeriptioiL 

Qniek- 

liiue  or 

Cement. 

SancL 

Water. 

Mortar 
made. 

Remarke. 

Cub.  ft. 

Cub.  ft 

Gallons. 

Cab.  ft. 

Vtlhite   chalk    lime    in 
lamp 

Do.          do. 

PoitUmd  stone  lime  in 
lump 

1 

2 

3 
8 

8 
7f 

2A 
8f 

The    ^tiantity  of  water 
mentioned  indfldes  that 
required  for  both  slak- 
ing and  mixing. 

GTey  chalk  lime  in  Inmp 

2 

n 

2i 

Do.             do. 

8 

8* 

8 

Stone  lime  (Plymouth,* 
in  lump 

8 

94 

8* 

laas    (Eeynsham)  *    in 
Inmp 

8 

7J 

2f 

Lias  (Warwickshire)  in 
Inmp 

2 

8 

2i 

Do.        do.      gronnd 

2 

8 

21 

lias  (Eeynsham)  *    do. 

2 

3 

2 

Do.           do.           do. 

3 

*i 

2* 

Lias  (Lyme  Regis)    do. 

2 

4! 

24 

Arden  lime  gronnd 

1 

8| 

lA 

Roman  cement  *   . 

1 

5 

If 

Portland  cement  * 

1             1 

2 

If 

Do.' 

1      '      2 

If 

2f 

Do.« 

8 

IJ 

8* 

Do.« 

4 

If 

4* 

Do.« 

5 

If 

H 

^  Deduced  from  Cooke's  Aide  Mimoire, 

'  Deduced  from  Grant's  Experiments,  M,LP.C.E,,  vol.  xxv.     The  quantities>aried 
according  to  the  amount  of  water  used  ;  the  Table  shows  the  average. 

Where  authorities  are  not  given,  the  quantities  stated  have  been  derived  from 
experiments  made  for  this  work. 

B.  C. ^m  0 
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The  results  of  further  experiments,  giving  the  same  kind  of 
information,  will  be  found  in  Hurst's  Surveyor's  Handbook, 

Selenitio  Mortar  is  generally  made  by  mixing  selenitic  cement 
and  sand.  It  waa  at  one  time  made  by  mixing  a  small  proper- 
tion  of  calcined  sulphate  with  ordinary  lime  and  sand. 

The  licenses  now  issued  by  the  patentees  render  it  necessary 
that  selenitic  cement  should  be  used.  The  proportion  of  sulphate 
required  to  develop  the  characteristics  of  the  material  is  added 
to  the  cement  before  it  is  sold,  and  the  process  of  mixing  the 
mortar  is  carried  on  under  the  following  rules,  which  are  taken 
from  the  circular  of  the  patentees : — 

Sblekitio  Mortar  madb  with  Selenitised  Lime  ob  Sblbnitio  Cement. 
NJB, — One  bushel^  of  prepared  selenitic  lime  requires  about  six  gallons 
of  water  (two  full-sized  pails). 

If  prepared  in  a  Mortar  Mill, — Ist^  Pour  into  the  pan  of  the  edge-runner 
four  full-sized  pails  of  water. 

2d,  Qradually  add  to  the  water  in  the  pan  2  bushels  of  prepared  selenitic 
lime,  and  grind  to  the  consistency  of  creamy  paste,  and  in  no  case  should  it 
be  thinner. 

Zd,  Throw  into  the  pan  10  or  12  bushels  of  clean  sharp  sand,  burnt  clay, 
ballast,  or  broken  bricks,  which  must  be  well  ground  till  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rated. If  necessary,  water  can  be  added  to  this  in  grinding,  which  is  pre- 
ferable to  adding  an  excess  of  water  to  the  prepared  lime  before  adding  the 
sand. 

When  the  mortar-mill  cannot  be  used,  an  ordinary  plasterer's  tub  (contain- 
ing about  30  or  40  gallons)  or  trough,  with  outlet  or  sluice,  may  be  sub- 
stituted. 

If  prepared  in  a  Plasterei's  Tub, — Ist,  Pour  into  the  tub  4  full-sized  pails 
of  water. 

2(2,  Qradually  add  to  the  water  in  the  tub  2  bushels  of  prepared  selenitic 
lime,  which  must  be  kept  well  stirred  until  thoroughly  mixed  vrith  the  water 
to  the  consistency  of  creamy  paste,  and  in  no  case  should  it  be  thinner. 

3(2,  Measure  out  10  or  12  bushels  of  clean  sharp  sand  or  burnt  clay 
ballast,  and  form  a  ring,  into  which  pour  the  selenitic  lime  from  the  tub, 
adding  water  as  necessary.  This  should  be  turned  over  two  or  three  times, 
and  weU  mixed  with  the  larry  or  mortar  hook. 

Both  the  above  mixtures  are  suitable  for  bricklayers*  mortar  or  for  first 
coat  of  plastering  on  brickwork  (see  p.  232). 

N,B, — ^The  Selenitic  Cement  Company  recommend  that  the  workman 
intrusted  with  the  making  up  of  the  selenitic  mortar  be  supplied  with  suitable 
measures  for  his  lime  and  sand,  to  ensure  that  the  proportions  stated  in  the 
circulars  be  adhered  to.  The  want  of  this  frequently  leads  to  unsatisfactory 
results. 

A  box  measuring  inside  13^  inches  by  13^  inches  by  13^  inches  would 
contain  about  1  bushel,  and  would  be  useful  for  measuring  the  lime,  and 

^  A  striked  bushel  =  1  '28  cubic  feet  (see  p.  158). 
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should  be  kept  dry  for  that  purpose ;  and  a  box  without  a  bottom,  measuring 
inside  36  inches  by  18  inches  by  18  inches  would  contain  about  5^  bushels, 
and  would  be  yeiy  useful  for  measuring  the  sand. 

Increase  or  decrease  the  quantities  given  proportionately  with  the  require- 
ments. The  prepared  selenitic  lime  must  be  kept  perfectly  dry  until  made 
into  mortar  for  use. 

NJB. — It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  mode  here  indicated  of  pre- 
paring the  mortar,  concrete,  eta,  should  be  observed — viz.  First  well  stirring 
the  prepared  selenitic  cement  in  the  water  before  mixing  it  with  the  sand, 
hallast,  or  other  ingredient,  otherwise  the  cement  will  slake  and  spoiL 

Selenitic  Mortar  made  with  ORDmARY  Limb. — ^A  few  years 
ago  persons  using  selenitic  mortar  were  permitted  to  add  the  sul- 
phate for  themselyes,  and  where  selenitic  cement  is  not  procurable 
the  proceoa  might  still  be  useful. 

It  is  conducted  aa  follows  : — 

Three  pints  of  plastet  of  Paris  are  stirred  in  2  gallons  of  water.  After 
the  mixture  is  complete  it  is  poured  into  the  pan  of  a  mortar  mill ;  then 
4  gallons  of  water  are  added^  and  the  mill  revolved  three  or  four  times^  so 
as  to  ensure  thorough  mixing. 

A  bushel  of  finely-ground  unslaked  lime  is  now  added ;  the  mixing  is 
continued  till  the  whole  becomes  a  creamy  paste,  and  then  6  bushels  of 
sand  are  gradually  introduced,  the  whole  being  thoroughly  mixed. 

No  more  is  mixed  than  will  be  required  during  the  day. 

If  the  water  gets  heated  or  sets  too  rapidly,  a  little  more  plaster  of  Paris 
should  be  added,  but  not  more  than  \  pint  extra  per  bushel  of  lime. 

When  the  lime  used  in  this  last-described  process  Ib  deficient  in  hydraulic 
properties,  a  proportion  of  selenitic  clay  should  be  added  so  as  to  bring  the 
total  amount  of  clay  in  the  prepared  lime  up  to  about  20  per  cent 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  addition  of  the  plaster  of  Paris,  clay,  etc.,  requires 
considerable  skill  and  judgment,  and  the  simpler  process  is  to  use  the  selenitic 
cement,  in  which  the  necessary  additions  have  already  been  carefully  made  by 
the  patenteea 

The  following  Table,  from  the  patentees'  circular,  shows  the  strength  of 
selenitic  cement  mortar  with  different  proportions  of  sand  as  compared  with 
mortars  made  with  other  cements. 
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TABLE 

Showing  the  relative  Breaking  Weights  in  lbs.  of  Briquettes  having  a 
Bectional  area  at  the  neck  of  two  and  a  quarter  square  inches. 


Nature  of  Lime 
or  Cement 

Age  in 

Days 

when 

fhbctnred. 

CoxpoeiTioir 

OF  Mortar. 

8  sand 

tol 

cement 

or  lime. 

4  sand 

tol 

cement 

or  lime. 

5  sand 

tol 

cement 

or  lime. 

6  sand 

tol 

cement 

or  lime. 

Brbakino  TEirsiLB  Strjqbs  ok 

ai  SQUA.BK  iMCHSa. 

Portland  cement    . 

167 

•  ■  • 

206 

149 

113-5 

White  chalk  lime  . 

164 

67-5 

Do.     (Selenitic)  . 

161 

63 

58 

78 

72-3 

Burham  lime  (Selen- 
itic) 

Do.            do. 

Do.            do. 

165 

284 
161 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

255 

•  •  • 

340 

170 

•  •  • 

•  ■  ■ 

210 

•  •  • 

250 

Good  Med  way  grey 
lime,   sold   by 
Messrs.  Lee. 

Halkin  lime  (Selen- 
itic) 

76 

128-5 

197 

99 

111 

Good  hydraulic  lime. 

Dolgoch  lime  (Selen- 
itic) 

62 

155 

156-5 

157 

206-5 

Veiy  hydraulic  lime. 

Mixture  of  Lime  and  Cement. — Bad  lime  is  much  improved 
by  mixing  Portland  cement  with  it. 

General  Gillmore  says: — "Lime  paste  may  be  added  to  a 
cement  paste  in  much  larger  quantities  than  is  usually  practised 
in  important  works  without  any  considerable  loss  of  tensile 
strength  or  hardness. 

There  is  no  material  diminution  of  strength  until  the  volume  of 
lime  paste  becomes  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  cement  paste,  and 
it  may  be  used  within  that  limit  without  apprehension  imder  the 
most  unfavourable  circumstances  in  which  mortars  can  be  placed" 

The  following  was  used  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  Albert  Hall : — 

1  Portland  cement. 
1  grey  lime  (Burham). 
6  clean  pit  sand. 

The  lime  was  slaked  for  twenty-four  hours,  then  mixed  with 
sand  for  ten  minutes.  The  cement  was  then  added,  and  the 
whole  ground  for  one  minute. 

Such  a  mixture  must  be  used  at  once. 
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Qroat  is  a  very  thin  liquid  mortar  sometimes  poured  over 
courses  of  masomy  or  brickwork  in  order  that  it  may  pene- 
trate into  empty  joints  left  in  consequence  of  bad  workmanship. 

It  may  also  be  necessary  in  deep  and  narrow  joints  between 
kige  stones. 

It  is  deficient  in  strength,  and  should  not  be  used  where  it  can 
be  avoided.  ^ 

Freoautions  in  using  Mortar. — ^Fat  lime  mortars,  unless  im- 
proved by  adding  pozzuolana  and  similar  substances,  are  so  wanting 
in  strength  that  any  precautions  in  using  them  are  of  but  little 
avail 

In  using  hydraulic  limes  and  cements  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  presence  of  moisture  favours  the  continuance  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  silicates,  etc.,  commenced  in  the  kiln,  and  that  the 
setting  action  of  mortars  so  composed  is  prematurely  stopped  if 
they  are  allowed  to  dry  too  quickly. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  importance,  especially  in  hot 
weather,  that  the  bricks  or  stones  to  be  imbedded  in  the  mortar 
should  be  thoroughly  soaked,  so  that  they  cannot  absorb  the 
moisture  &om  the  mortar ;  and  also  in  order  to  remove  the  dust 
on  their  surfaces,  which  would  otherwise  prevent  the  mortar 
from  adhering. 

Mortar  should  be  used  as  stiff  as  it  can  be  spread ;  the  joints 
should  be  aU  weU  filled ;  grout  should  never  be  used  except  where 
from  the  position  of  the  joiat  it  cannot  be  filled  by  mortar  of 
proper  conaistency. 

In  frosty  weather  the  freezing  and  expansion  of  the  water 
in  the  mortar  disintegrates  it  and  destroys  any  work  in  which  it 
may  be  laid. 

Mortar  should  always  be  placed  for  the  use  of  the  builder  on  a 
small  platform  or  "  banker,"  or  in  a  tub,  to  keep  it  bom  the  dirt. 

Cement  mortars  have,  of  course,  peculiarities  depending  upon 
the  nature  of  the  different  cements.  These  have  been  noticed  in 
treating  of  those  substances. 
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CONCRETE. 

Concrete  is  an  artificial  compound,  generally  made  by  mixing 
lime  or  cement  with  sand,  water,  and  some  hard  material,  sncli  bs 
broken  stone,  gravel,  burnt  clay,  bits  of  brick,  slag,  etc.  etc 

These  ingredients  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  so  as  to  form,  a 
sort  of  conglomerate. 

The  lime,  or  cement,  sand,  and  water,  combine  to  form  a  lime 
or  cement  mortar  in  which  the  hard  material  is  imbedded,  so  that 
the  result  is  a  species  of  very  rough  rubble  masonry. 

The  broken  material  is  sometimes  for  convenience  caUed  tlie 
aggregaUy  and  the  mortar  in  which  it  is  encased  the  matrix. 

The  strength  and  other  qualities  of  concrete  depend  chiefly 
upon  the  matrix.  They  are,  however,  influenced  also  by  the 
aggregate,  and  it  will  be  well  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  these 
two  parts  of  the  material  separately  before  proceeding  further. 

The  Matrix,  as  before  stated,  is  the  lime  or  cement  mortar  in 
which  the  hard  broken  material,  or  aggregate,  is  imbedded. 

The  lime,  or  cement,  sand,  and  water,  should  be  so  proportioned 
that  the  mortar  resulting  from  their  mixture  is  the  best  that  can 
be  made  from  the  materials  available.  As  a  rule  it  should  be 
better  than  the  mortar  used  for  walling,  especially  if  the  concrete 
is  to  be  used  in  important  positions.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that, 
in  concrete,  the  mortar  receives  less  assistance,  from  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  bodies  it  cements  together,  than  it  does  in 
masonry  or  brickwork. 

In  some  cases  the  mortar  is  mixed  separately,  just  as  if  it  were 
to  be  used  in  building  brickwork  or  masonry,  and  then  added  to 
the  hard  material. 

More  generally,  however,  the  ingredients  are  mixed  together  in^ 
a  dry  state. 

For  further  remarks  on  the  subject  of  mixing  see  page  202. 

The  Aggregate  is  generally  composed  of  any  hard  material 
that  can  be  procured  near  at  hand,  or  in  the  most  economical 
manner. 

Almost  any  hard  substance  may  be  used  when  broken  up. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  broken  stone,  slag,  bits  of 
brick,  of  earthenware,  burnt  clay,  breeze,  and  shingle.  If  there  is 
any  choice,  preference  should  be  given  to  fragments  of  a  somewhat 
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porous  nature^  such  as  pieces  of  brick  or  limestone,  rather  than 
to  those  with  smooth  sur&ces,  such  as  flints  or  shingle,  as  the 
foimer  offer  rough  surfaces  to  which  the  cementing  material  will 
readily  adhere. 

Any  aggregate  of  a  very  absorbent  nature  should  be  thoroughly 
wetted,  especially  if  it  is  used  in  connection  with  a  slow-setting 
lime  or  cement,  otherwise  the  aggregate  will  suck  all  the  moisture 
out  of  the  matrix,  and  greatly  reduce  its  strengtL 

Shape.— A^dm,  many  engineers  prefer  aggregates  composed  of 
angular  firagments  rather  than  those  consisting  of  rounded  pieces, 
e^.  broken  stone  rather  than  shingle.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  angular  fragments  fit  into  one  another,  and  slightly  aid  the 
coherence  of  the  mortar  or  cement  by  forming  a  sort  of  Imd, 
while  the  round  stones  of  the  shingle  are  simply  held  together  by 
the  tenacity  of  the  matrix.  Moreover,  the  angular  stones  are 
cemented  together  by  their  sides,  the  rounded  stones  only  at  the 
spots  where  they  touch  one  another. 

Size. — ^The  aggregate  is  generally  broken  so  as  to  pass  through 
a  1}  or  2  inch  mesh.  Very  large  blocks  cause  straight  joints  in 
the  mass  of  the  material,  which  should  be  avoided  if  the  cement  is 
to  bear  a  transverse  stress  or  to  carry  any  considerable  weight. 

Of  the  aggregates  in  common  nse,  broken  bricks  breeze  or  coke  from  gasworks 
if  dean,  and  burnt  day  if  almost  vitrified  throughont,  all  make  very  good 
eonciete.  Gravel  and  ballast  are  also  good  if  angular  and  clean.  Shingle  is  too 
round  and  smooth  to  be  a  perfect  aggregate.  Broken  stone  varies  ;  some 
kinds  are  harder,  rougher  on  the  surface,  and  therefore  better,  than  others. 
Flints  are  generallj  too  round,  or,  when  broken,  smooth  and  splintery.  Chalk 
is  sometimes  used,  and  the  harder  varieties  make  good  concrete  in  positions 
where  they  are  safe  from  moisture  and  frost 

Slag  from  iron  furnaces  is  sometimes  too  glassy  to  make  good  concrete, 
but  when  the  surface  is  porous  it  is  one  of  the  best  aggregates  that  can  be 
used.  It  is  hard,  strong,  and  heavy,  and  the  iron  in  it  combines  chemically 
with  the  matrix,  making  it  much  harder  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

The  results  of  experiments  as  to  the  relative  value  of  some  of  these  aggre- 
gates are  given  at  p.  209. 

The  materials  for  concrete  may  be  broken  by  hand,  except  when  large 
quantities  are  required,  in  which  case  a  Blake's  stone-crusher  is  generally 
employed. 

The  size  of  the  pieces  of  which  the  aggregate  is  formed  influ- 
ences the  content  of  the  void  spaces  between  them,  and  therefore 
the  quantity  of  lime  and  sand  that  must  be  used. 

Unless  the  mortar  is  of  such  a  description  that  it  will  attain  a 
greater  hardness  than  the  aggregate,  the  object  should  be  for 
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the  concrete  to  contain  as  much  broken  material  and  as  little 
mortar  as  possible. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  amount  of  voids  in  a  cubic 
yard  of  stone  broken  to  different  sizes,  and  in  other  materials  : 

1  Cubic  Yard  contains 
VoidB  amounting  to 

Stone  broken  to  2|-inch  gauge  .  .  10  cubic  feet. 

Do.  2         do.  .  10|       do. 

Do.  1^       do.     .  \\\      da 

Shingle  .  .  9         do. 

Thames  baUast  (which  contains  the  necessary 

sand)       .  .  .  .  .  4^       da 

A  mixture  of  stones  of  different  sizes  reduces  the  amount  of 
voids,  and  is  often  desirable. 

The  contents  of  the  voids  in  any  aggregate  may  be  ascertained 
by  filling  a  water-tight  box  of  known  dimensions  with  the  mate- 
rial, and  measuring  the  quantity  of  water  poured  in  so  as  to  fill 
up  all  the  interstices,  or  by  weighing  a  cubic  foot  of  the  aggregate 
and  comparing  its  weight  with  that  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  solid 
stone  from  which  it  is  broken. 

Packing, — In  building  walls,  or  other  masses  of  concrete,  large 
pieces  of  stone,  old  bricks,  chalk,  etc.,  are  often  packed  in  for  the 
sake  of  economy. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  lumps  thus  inserted  do  not 
touch  one  another.  They  should  be  at  least  an  inch  apart,  and 
some  distance  clear  of  the  face,  so  that  they  may  be  entirely  sur- 
rounded by  cementing  matter. 

Where  chalk  or  lumps  of  absorbent  material  are  used,  care 
must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  exposed  so  as  to  absorb  wet  or 
moisture,  otherwise  they  will  be  liable  to  the  attacks  of  frost,  and 
may  become  a  source  of  destruction  to  the  walL 

Proportion  of  Ingredients. — The  materials  to  form  concrete 
for  ordinary  work  are  generally  mixed  together  in  a  dry  state, 
the  proportion  of  each  being  determined  by  custom,  rule  of  thumb, 
or  experience. 

A  very  common  mixture  consists  of 

1  quicklime.  Or     i  qaicklikne. 

2  sand.  7  Thames  Ballast  (which  contains 
5  or  6  gravel,  broken  stone,  or  brick.  sand  and  shingle). 

The  same  proportions  are  often  blindly  adhered  to,  whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  materials  used. 
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The  best  proportions  for  the  ingredients  of  a  cubic  yard  of  con- 
crete to  be  made  with  any  given  materials  may,  however,  always 
be  arrived  at  by  ascertaining  the  contents  of  the  voids  in  a  cubic 
yard  of  the  aggregate  (without  sand),  and  adding  to  the  latter 
such  materials  as  will  make  mortar  of  the  best  quality  and  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  perfectly  fill  those  voids. 

If  the  aggr^ate  contain  sand  (as  in  the  case  of  gravel  or 
ballast),  the  sand  should  be  screened  out  of  the  sample  before 
the  voids  are  measured,  and  the  amount  of  sand  thus  screened 
out  will  be  deducted  firom  that  required  for  the  mortar  which  is 
to  form  the  matrix  of  the  concrete. 

The  content  of  the  voids  can  easily  be  ascertained  by  mea- 
suring the  quantity  of  water  that  can  be  poured  into  a  vessel  (of 
known  size)  filled  with  the  aggregate. 

In  practice  a  little  more  mortar  than  is  actually  required 
to  fill  the  voids  is  provided,  in  order  to  compensate  for  imperfect 
mixing. 

The  following  instances  give  some  idea  of  the  great  variety  in  the  compo- 

ntion  of  concrete  used  by  different  engineers  under  various  circumstances : — 

Mr.  Drake  recommends  ^ 

1  Portland  cement )  .         „     ««    .,,. 
^  I  >  for  waUs  of  Duildings. 

1  Portland  cement  )  .         ^    ^ 

6  gravel       .         .  |  for  roofe,  floors,  etc. 

On  the  MetropoHtan  Main  Drainage  Works  the  following  proportions  were 
adopted: — * 
1  Portland  cement  .         .-)  ^^^  ^^^^ 
5^  ballast,  including  Band) 

1  Portland  cement  .  )  £^y  backing  walls  and  other  work,  except  sewers. 

8  ballast,  including  sand  .  j 
Some  heavy  waUs  in  Chatham  Dockyard  are  of  concrete   composed  as 

follows : — ^ 

1  Portland  cement )  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

8  slag  .         .  j 

1  Portland  cement )  ^^^  ^^^  backing. 
12  gravel       .         .  j 
At  the  fortification  works,  Cork  Harbour,*  the  concrete  was  composed  of 

1  Portland  cement, 
8  broken  stone  and  sand 
(the  bulk  of  the  sand  being  \  that  of  the  broken  stone). 
Under  water  the  concrete  consisted  of 

I  Portland  cement, 
4  to  6  of  broken  stone  and  sand  ; 
the  larger  proportion  of  cement  being  necessary  in  order  to  make  up  for  loss 
by  scour. 

1  Building  News,  July  S,  1875.  *  M.I.RCK  vol.  xxv. 

»  Bemays  on  Chatham  Dockyard  Works.         *  RS.  Corps  Papers,  voL  xi. 
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In  the  sea  forts  of  Copenhagen  the  composition  of  the  conciete  was  afl  fol- 
lows : — 

1  part  Portland  cement, 
4    „     sand, 
16    „     fragments  of  stone.^ 

Concrete  is  much  used  for  paving,  being  made  into  slabs,  and 
then  laid  like  ordinary  stone  flags. 

For  this  purpose  it  is  preferable  to  use  an  aggregate,  such  a3 
shingle,  much  harder  than  the  matrix,  and  to  use  very  little  sand 
in  the  latter. 

As  the  matrix  becomes  worn  away,  the  pebbles  of  the  aggr^ate 
project  slightly,  making  the  surface  slightly  rough,  and  therefore 
less  slippery,  and  at  the  same  time  the  matrix  is  protected  firom 
further  wear. 

Mixing. — Materials  mixed  all  together, — ^As  before  mentioned, 
the  materials  are  generally  mixed  in  a  dry  state.  The  proportions 
decided  upon  are  measured  out  either  roughly  by  barrow-loads,  or 
in  a  more  precise  manner  by  means  of  boxes  made  of  sizes  to  suit 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  ingredients  to  be  used. 

Such  boxes,  in  which  the  quantities  to  be  mixed  together  can 
be  accurately  gauged,  should  always  be  used  in  mixing  cement  or 
other  concretes  intended  for  important  work. 

The  measured  materials  are  then  heaped  up  together,  and 
turned  over  at  least  twice,  better  three  times,  so  as  to  be  most 
thoroughly  incorporated. 

The  dry  mixture  should  then  be  sprinkled,  not  drenched,  the 
water  being  added  gradually  through  a  rose,  no  more  being  used 
than  is  necessary  to  mix  the  whole  very  thoroughly.  K  too 
much  water  be  added,  it  is  apt  to  wash  the  lime  or  cement  away. 

The  mixture  should  then  again  be  turned  over  once  or  twice. 

When  lime  is  used  it  should  be  in  a  fine  powder. 

If  a  fat  lime  (which  is  almost  useless  for  concrete  in  most  posi- 
tions), it  should  be  slaked  and  screened. 

If  a  hydraulic  lime,  it  should  be  finely  ground,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  machinery  for  grinding,  it  should  be  carefully  slaked,  and  all 
unslaked  particles  carefully  removed  by  passing  it  through  a  sieve 
or  fine  screen. 

The  lime  is  often  used  fresh  from  the  Idln,  piled  on  to  the 
other  ingredients  during  the  mixing.  This  is  apt  to  leave 
unslaked  portions  in  the  lime,  and  is  a  dangerous  practice. 

When  Portland   cement   ia   used   for   concrete,  it   must   be 

^  Reid  On  Concrete. 
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thoroughly  cooled  before  mixing.     Cements  of  the  Boman  class 
should  be  fresh. 

Mortar  mixed  separaidy, — ^When  the  mortar  is  prepared  separ- 
ately, and  then  added  to  the  aggregate,  it  may  be  mixed  in 
mortar-mills,  or  by  any  other  means  avaflable,  the  same  precau- 
tions being  taken  as  in  mixing  mortar  for  other  purposes. 

The  mortar  should  not  be  too  wet,  but  should,  when  added  to 
the  dry  material,  contain  about  as  much  moisture  as  coarse  brown 
sugar.  It  can  then  be  readily  turned  over  and  incorporated  with 
the  aggregate.  The  aggregate  should  be  wet  throughout  so  that  it 
may  not  suck  the  moisture  out  of  the  mortar. 

SelcUive  advantages  of  the  two  rnethods, — Some  engineers  consider 
it  important  that  the  lime  or  cement  and  sand  should  be  mixed 
dry  with  the  aggregate ;  others  think  that  it  is  better  to  mix 
the  mortar  separately  and  then  add  it  to  the  dry  material. 

The  relative  advantages  of  these  two  methods  depend  upon 
circumstances.  When  the  aggregate  is  in  the  form  of  sandy 
ballast  or  gravel,  the  second  method  could  not  be  adopted  without 
the  ex]>ense  of  screening. 

The  most  intimate  mixture,  and  therefore  (other  conditions  being 
the  same)  the  best  concrete,  can  probably  be  produced  by  mixing 
the  matrix  separately  and  adding  it  in  a  moist  (not  wet)  state  to 
the  moistened  aggregate. 

With  quick-setting  cements  this  method  seems  to  be  open  to 
the  objection  that  the  mortar  will  begin  to  set  before  being  added 
to  the  aggregate,  and  that  the  setting  process  will  be  disturbed 
by  the  after  process  of  mixing  with  the  aggregate. 

As  a  rule,  however,  the  second  method  is  more  expensive  than 
that  in  which  the  dry  materials  are  all  mixed  together ;  and  when 
such  is  the  case,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  adopt  it  for  ordinary 
concrete. 

Laying. — ^A  common  practice,  which  imtil  lately  was  much 
insisted  upon,  is  to  tip  the  concrete,  after  mixing,  from  a  height  of 
10  feet,  or  more,  into  the  trench  where  it  is  to  be  deposited. 

This  process  is  now  considered  objectionable,  on  the  ground 
that  the  heavy  and  light  portions  separate  while  falling,  and  that 
the  concrete  is  therefore  not  uniform  throughout  its  mass.  . 

Wooden  shoots  or  steeply-inclined  troughs  are  sometimes  used, 
down  which  the  concrete  is  shot  &om  the  place  where  it  is  mixed 
to  the  site  where  it  is  to  be  used.  Such  shoots  are  also  objection- 
able, because  the  larger  stones  have  a  tendency  to  separate  from 
the  soft  portions  of  the  concrete. 
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Concrete  should,  after  thorough  mixing,  be  rapidly  wheeled  to 
the  place  where  it  is  to  be  laid,  gently  tipped  (through  a  height 
of  not  more  than  3  feet)  into  position,  and  carefully  and  steadily 
rammed  in  layers  about  12  inches  thick. 

Each  layer  should  be  left  tiU  it  is  perfectly  set  before  anoth.eir 
layer  is  put  upon  it. 

It  is  essential  that  the  layers  should  be  horizontal ;  if  not,  tlie 
water  trickling  off  will  carry  the  cement  with  it. 

Each  layer,  after  it  is  thoroughly  set,  should  be  carefully  pre- 
pared to  receive  the  one  that  is  to  rest  upon  it. 

Its  surface  should  be  carefully  swept  clean,  wetted,  and  made 
rough  by  means  of  a  pick. 

This  is  especially  necessary  if  it  has  been  ranmied,  for  in  that 
case  the  finer  stuff  in  the  concrete  works  to  the  top,  and  also  a 
thin  milky  exudation,  which  will,  unless  removed,  prevent  the 
next  layer  from  adhering. 

The  joints  between  the  layers  are  the  most  important  points  to 
be  attended  to  in  concrete.  When  the  proper  precautions  have 
not  been  taken,  they  are  found  to  be  sources  of  weakness,  like 
veins  in  rocks,  and  the  mass  can  easily  be  spUt  with  wedges.^ 

When  there  is  not  time  to  allow  each  layer  to  set  before  the 
concreting  is  continued,  it  is  better  to  ram  it  as  quickly  as  possible, 
and,  before  it  is  set,  to  add  the  layers  above  it. 

Anything  is  better  than  to  allow  the  layers  to  be  disturbed  by 
ramming,  by  walking  over  them,  or  in  any  other  way,  after  they 
have  commenced  to  set. 

Concrete  made  with  a  very  quick-setting  cement  should  there- 
fore not  be  rammed  at  alL 

When  concrete  has  to  be  laid  under  water,  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  is  protected  during  its  passage  down  to  the  site  of  deposit, 
so  that  the  water  does  not  reach  it  until  it  is  laid. 

This  protection  is  afforded  sometimes  by  shoots,  by  boxes,  or  by 
speciaUy  contrived  iron  "skips,"  wHch  can  be  opened  from  above 
when  they  have  reached  the  spot  where  the  concrete  is  to  be 
deposited,  so  as  to  leave  it  there.  Sometimes  the  concrete  is 
filled  into  bags  and  deposited  without  removing  the  bags. 

Concrete  is  also  made  into  blocks  varying  in  size  from  2  to  200 
tons.  These  are  allowed  to  set  on  shore,  and  deposited,  the 
smaller  ones  in  the  same  way  as  blocks  of  stone,  those  of 
enormous  size  by  special  arrangements  which  cannot  here  be 
described. 

^  Prof,  Papers^  Corps  of  BoycU  Engineers^  vol.  xjtii. 
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The  Cementing  Material  to  be  need  for  Concrete. — It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say  that  when  there  is  a  choice  the  strength 
and  quality  of  the  cementing  material  should  be  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  the  part  the  concrete  has  to  play. 

Thus  fat  lime  concretes  would  be  objectionable  ahnost  anywhere 
except  as  filling  in  the  spandrils  of  arches. 

Hydraulic  lime,  or  cement,  is  advisable  for  concrete  in  nearly 
all  situations. 

Eminently  hydraulic  limes  should  be  used  for  concrete  founda- 
tions in  damp  ground,  and  in  the  absence  of  cement  for  sub- 
aqueous work  of  any  kind. 

Portland  cement  concretes  are  adapted  for  all  positions,  espe- 
cially for  work  imder  water,  or  where  great  strength  is  required ; 
also  in  situations  where  the  concrete  has  to  take  the  place  of 
stone,  as  in  facing  to  walls,  copings,  etc.  etc. 

For  work  to  be  executed  between  tides,  where  the  concrete  is 
required  to  set  quickly  but  not  to  attain  any  great  ultimate 
strength,  Boman  or  Medina  cement  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

When,  for  the  sake  of  its  strength,  Portland  cement  concrete 
is  necessarily  used  imder  water,  it  must  be  protected  by  canvas 
covering  or  other  means  from  any  action  which  would  wash  it  away 
before  it  had  time  to  set. 

When  concrete  is  likely  to  be  exposed  to  great  heat,  as  in  fire- 
proof floors,  gypsum  has  been  used  as  a  matrix  (see  p.  235). 

Balk  of  Concrete  produced. — ^The  bulk  of  concrete  or  b^ton 
obtained  from  a  mixture  of  proper  proportions  of  lime,  sand,  and 
aggregate,  varies  considerably  according  to  the  nature  and  propor- 
tions of  the  materials  and  method  of  treatment ;  but  it  should  in 
general  be  a  little  more  than  the  cubic  content  of  the  aggregate 
before  mixing,  as  the  other  substances,  if  in  proper  proportion, 
should  nearly  fit  into  and  disappear  in  its  voids. 

The  following  examples  show  how  the  bulk  of  concrete  produced  varies 
according  to  circumstances  : — 

Concrete  of  1  Portland  cement  ^  to  6  shingle  (or  broken  Atone)  and  2  sand. 
27  cubic  feet  shincle  or  broken  stone,  \     ... 

9         „         sand,  (     Make  one 

4j       "        Portland  cement  (3J  bushek),  T  ^^na«te^ 

25  gallons  water^  ) 
Concrete  of  1  Portland  cement  to  7  Thames  ballast  1  (consisting  of 

2  stone  1  sand). 

33  cubic  feet  ballast,  \     Make  one 

4^  cubic  feet  Portland  cement  (3|  bushels),  >   cubic  yard 

30  gallons  water,       •  )    of  concrete. 

^  Hiwrt. 
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Concrete  of  1  Portland  cement  to  12  gravel,  used  at  Chatham  dockjarvi. 
3i&  cubic  feet  gravel  (before  shrinkage),  \         Made  one 

2        „        Poi^aDd  cement,  >     cubic  yard  <>£ 

50  gallons  water,  j    concrete  in  Bita^ 

Concrete  of  1  Portland  cement  to  8  stoiM  and  sand,  nsed  at 

Cork  Harbour  works. 
27  cubic  feet  stone  broken  to  1^-inch  gauge,        ^         Miuift  one 
9         „        sand,  V     cubic  yard  of 

4^      „        Portland  cement,  )    concrete  in  sUtL, 

In  some  concrete  landings  made  with  breeze  from  gasworks  and 

Portland  cement 

29  cubic  feet  breeze  broken  to  f  gauge,  >]  , .         ,    , 

8        „         Portland  cement,  j  *    •      -*. 

"  ^  I    concrete  %n  ntu. 

Concrete  used  at  Portland  Breakwater  Fort,  stone  used  in  two  sizes  and 

mortar  mixed  separately. 
14  cubic  feet  stones  broken  to  3|-inch  gauge,       ^     Make  one 

^^         >'              ^^'''               ^i  "                I  cubic  yard 

.  10         „         sand,  >     ,        _. 

«  -xi     J            4.  4  01  concrete 

5         „         Portland  cement,  I        .    ^ 

23^  gallons  water,  ^ 

After  being  rammed  the  concrete  is  compressed  into  about  nine- 
tenths  of  the  volume  it  occupies  when  first  made. 

Selenitio  Concrete. — Concrete  may  be  made  with  selenitic 
cement  mortar  as  the  matrix. 

Portland  cement  is  sometimes  added  in  small  quantities  to  the 
selenitic  cement. 

"  From  a  series  of  experiments  made  on  behalf  of  the  patentees 
it  appears  that  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  Portland,  four  parts  of 
selenitic  cement,  and  twenty-five  parts  of  sand,  was  if  anything 
superior  to  the  same  Portland  used  with  four  parts  of  sand."  ^ 

The  patentees'  directions  for  preparing  the  concrete  are  as  follow : 

For  Concrete. — 4  full-sized  pails  of  water  ;  2  bushels  of  prepared  selenitic 
lime  ;  2  bushels  of  clean  sand. 

These  ingredients  are  to  be  mixed  as  before  in  the  edge-runner  or  tub,  and 
then  turned  over  two  or  three  times  on  the  gauging-floor,  to  ensure  thorough 
mixing  with  12  or  14  bushels  of  ballast  When  the  tub  is  used  the  sand 
will  be  first  mixed  dry  with  the  ballast,  and  the  lime  poured  into  it  from  the 
tub  and  thoroughly  mixed  on  the  gauging-floor.  An  addition  of  one-sixth  of 
best  Portland  cement  will  be  found  to  improve  the  setting. 

Expansion  of  Concretk — Concrete,  when  made  with  hot 
lime  or  cement,  swells  to  an  extent  amoimting  to  from  one-eighth 
to  three-eighths  of  an  inch  per  foot  of  its  linear  dimensions. 

This  is  owing  to  the  imperfect  slaking  or  cooling  of  the  lime  or 
Cement. 

^  BuUding  Neics,  SOth  January  1874. 
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It  is  probable  that  when,  aoch  capsnsion  takes  place  there  is 
a  alight  disintegration  throughout  the  mass  of  concrete,  and  that 
its  coherence  is  destroyed. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment  that  when  lime  is  care- 
fully slaked  the  concrete  does  not  expand  at  aU,  and  concrete 
ahould  be  so  carefully  prepared  that  no  expansion  will  take 
place. 

The  expansion  which  occurs  in  concrete  made  with  hot  lime  or 
cement  has,  however,  been  taken  advantage  of  in  underpinning 
walls  that  have  settled  in  parts ;  hot  concrete  forced  tightly  into 
openings  made  below  the  faulty  portions,  expands  and  sets,  filling 
the  opening,  and  lifting  the  superincumbent  work  into  its  proper 
position. 

TJaes  of  Conorete. — Concrete  has  long  been  used  for  the  found- 
ations of  structures  of  all  kinds,  and  for  filling  in  the  spandnls 
of  arches  or  the  hearting  and  backs  of  walls. 

Of  late  years,  as  the  material  has  improved,  it  has  been  em- 
ployed for  many  other  purposes,  a  few  only  of  which  can  now  be 
mentioned. 

The  walls  of  ordinary  houses,  as  well  as  the  more  massive  walls 
of  engineering  structures,  are  now  frequently  built  in  concrete, 
either  in  continuous  mass  or  in  blocks. 

(Concrete  is  also  used  for  waUs  in  the  form  of  slabs  fitted  into 
timber  quartering;  and  in  hollow  blocks,  something  like  those 
of  terra  cotta  (see  p.  126),  filled  in  with  inferior  material 

This  material  is  also  used  for  arches,  for  stairs,  for  flooring  of 
different  kinds  (see  Part  XL,  p.  371),  and  even  for  roofs. 

It  can  easily  be  made  in  slabs  well  fitted  for  paving,  and  by  the 
use  of  wooden  moulds  can  readily  be  cast  in  the  form  of  window 
sQls,  lintels,  dressings  of  all  kinds,  steps,  etc.,  and  can  even  be 
used  for  troughs  and  cisterns. 

The  different  methods  of  building  monoHthic  walls,  of  making 
blocks,  and  of  casting  concrete  into  different  forms,  cannot  here  be 
entered  upon. 

B^ton  ia  a  name  given  by  some  writers  to  any  concrete  made  with  hydraulic 
lime  or  cement 

By  others  a  distinction  is  made  between  the  two,  concrete  being  the  name 
given  when  the  materials  are  all  mixed  together  at  once,  and  b4ton  when  the 
mortar  is  made  separately. 

Practically,  however,  ihe  word  ^  concrete  "  covers  any  form  of  artificial  con- 
glomerate,  except  artificial  stones,  which  receive  distinct  names  xmder  various 
patents  (see  p.  74). 

CoigruVs  B/ion  Agglomiri  is  a  description  of  concrete  made  from  a  mixture 
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of  Portland  cement  and  lime,  to  which  is  added  a  large  proportion  of  sand, 
gravel  or  broken  Btone  being  used. 

The  ingredients  are  moistened  with  a  minimnm  quantity  of  water 
pugged  in  a  special  mill ;  after  which  the  mixture  is  thrown  into  a  framenrorlc 
of  the  shape  the  concrete  is  intended  to  assume,  and  rammed  in  layers  about 
6  inches  deep. 

This  material  has  been  largely  used  in  making  the  Paris  sewers,  and  al^o 
occasionally  in  this  country. 

Some  experiments  made  to  contrast  the  Coignet's  Beton  with  Portland 
cement  concrete  showed  the  former  to  be  a  weaker  material  than  the  other.  ^ 


EXPKBIMENTS  ON  THE   ReBISTANCB   OF  CONCRETB  TO  COKPBE8SIOK. 

The  following  particulars  are  extracted  from  the  accounts  of  the  well-known 
experiments  by  Mr.  J.  Qrant.' 

Strengtli  of  Conorete. — Concrete  blocks  12  inches  cube,  made  of  Port- 
land cement,  weighing  110*56  lbs.  per  bushel.  This  cement  (neat)  broke 
under  a  tensile  stress  of  427  lbs.  per  square  inch  after  seven  days'  immersion 
in  water. 

The  blocks  were  made  in  layers  1  inch  thick,  and  compressed  by  ramming, 
or  in  a  hydraulic  press. 

They  were  kept  twelve  months  before  being  tested — ^half  of  them  in 
air,  the  others  in  water. 


Compositioii  of 
Concrete. 

Crubbbd  at  Tons. 

Blocks  kept  in 
Air. 

Blocks  kept  in 

Water. 

Cement.    Ballast 

Tons. 

Tons. 

1     to      1 

107» 

170» 

1      ,.      2 

149 

160 

1    >,    s 

113 

115 

1      »      4 

108 

108 

1      „      6 

89 

99 

1      „      6 

80 

91 

1      »      7 

76 

80 

1      „      8 

61 

76 

1      „      9 

54 

68 

1      „    10 

48 

48 

*  Bxceptional. 

These  experiments  showed  that  the  blocks  made  with  the  larger  proportions 
of  cement  are  the  stronger,  the  strength  being  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity of  cement. 

Further  experiments  showed  that  compressed  blocks  were  "apparently 


^  M,LP,C.E,  vol.  xxxii.,  Grant's  Experiments. 
*  Prooeedinga  InstUute  Civil  Engineers,  vol.  xxxii.  Table  1,  Appendix. 
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stronger  than  imcompiessed  blocks  in  larger  proportion  than  their  difference 
in  density." 

The  relative  strength  of  the  concrete  cubes  made  with  different  kinds  of 
aggregate  is  shown  in  the  following  Table. 

Several  different  proportions  between  the  aggregate  and  cement  were  tried, 
but  the  following  relate  to  cubes  containing  eight  parts  of  the  aggregate  to  one 
of  cement. 

BiiOCKS  12  inches  cube  (compressed),  8  Aggregate  to  1  Cement^ 


HaterUl  for 
Aggregate. 

Crushed  at  Tohb. 

BloclcB  In  Air. 

Blocks  in  Water. 

Ballast  . 

Portland  stone 

Gravel    . 

Pottery . 

Slag       .        .         . 

Flints     . 

Glass 

61 
110 
74 
97 
85 
103 
65 

76 
126 

85 
118 

70 
117 

94 

These  experiments  showed  that  the  concrete  of  pottery  or  broken  stone  was 
stronger  than  that  of  gravel,  probably  because  in  the  latter  case  a  good  deal 
of  the  cement  is  taken  up  in  binding  the  particles  of  sand  together ;  partly 
because  the  gravel  was  wanting  in  angularity. 

Tar  Ck>norete  is  made  of  broken  stones  and  tar. 

About  1 2  gallons  tar  are  used  per  cubic  yard  concrete. 

If  the  tar  is  too  thin,  pitch  \&  added  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  consistency. 

AddiTig  J  to  1  bushel  of  dried  and  pounded  chalk,  or  dead  lime,  dried  clay, 
brick  dust,  or  poxmded  cinders,  etc.,  to  every  12  gallons  tar,  tends  to  harden 
the  mass. 

The  materials  should  be  heated,  or,  at  all  events,  be  made  perfectly  dry, 
before  admixture  with  the  tar.' 

Mineral  tar  or  bitumen  is  better  for  the  purpose  than  coal  tar.  The  former 
contains  an  oil  which  in  coal  tar  is  very  volatile-— escapes,  and  leaves  the  tar 
brittle. 

Iron  Concrete  is  composed  of  cast-iron  turnings,  asphalte,  bitumen,  and 
pitch. 

Gas  tar  is  sometimes  substituted  for  the  asphalte. 

This  material  has  been  tried  as  a  backing  for  annour  plates  in  iron  for- 
tifications. 

Concrete  consisting  of  1  part  iron  borings  to  34  of  gravel  (by  bulk)  was  used  with 
fnocess  at  the  Stranraer  Pier.' 

Iiead  Conoretey  made  of  broken  bricks  immersed  in  lead,  has  also  been 
used  in  iron  forts. 


'  M,P,I,C.E.  vol.  xxxii.  Table  5,  Appendix. 
B.  C. — III 


•  Hurst.      '  Stevenson  On  Harbcur8, 

P 
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MORTAK-MIXING  AND  CONCRETE-MIXING 
MACHINERY. 

HorUur-mlxlng  Maahlnas. — ISortar-Mill  driven  by  SUam  P<naer, — A  foil 
description  of  the  different  macbines  in  nae  for  mixing  mortar  would  be  out 
of  place  in  these  Notei,  but  a  glance  at  one  or  tvo  of  the  comtnoncot  forms 
may  be  useful. 

The  mortar-inill  in  ordinarf  use  on  large  works  is  shown  in  Fig.  103. 

A  cast-iron  pan,  P,  about  6  or  7  feet  in  diameter  is  made  to  rerolve  by- 


Fig.  103.     Mortar-Mm. 

machinei7  under  a  pair  of  heavy  cast-iron  tollers  filled  with  concrete,  and 
weighing  from  1  to  3  tons  the  pair. 

^e  ingredients  of  the  mortar  are  thrown  into  the  pan  while  it  is  rerolving ; 
plates  of  iron,  marked  h  in  the  figure,  an  fixed  in  suitable  poaitiona  to 
guide  the  material,  so  that  it  may  all  come  under  the  rollers. 

The  pan  has  a  loose  bottom  of  cast  iron,  formed  in  segments,  which  cam  be 
removed  and  replaced  as  they  wear  ouL 

Machines  of  this  description  an  generally  driven  t^  a  small  agricnltnial 
engine,  a  4-horse  power  engine  being  required  for  a  6-feet  pan,  and  in  pro- 
portion for  other  dzes.  The  band  &oni  the  engine  is  passed  orei  the  driving- 
wheel  D,  and  thus  turns  the  spur-gearing  which  moves  the  pan. 

These  mills  ate  made  in  di£erent  siies,  the  pans  varying  in  diameter  from 
S  to  10  feet ;  the  rollera  &om  S  feet  8  inches  to  3  feet  Q  inches. 

A  mill  with  a  7-feet  pan  will  turn  out  about  I  j  cubic  yard  of  ordinary 
lime  and  sand  mortar  pel  hour ;  if,  however,  the  moitar  is  mads  with  hunt 
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MJm*,  ar  brick  rubbuh,  which  raqniiw  giindiiig  u  well  u  niziiig,  oolf  about 
1  mbic  yard  per  hout  will  be  tamed  out. 

PpruMa  Mortar-Miil. — Foi  uiullei  wotka,  and  thoie  which  ue  aoatteied 
— M,  for  instance,  along  &  lint  of  tailwaj — a  portable  mortarmull  May  be 
naed  (see  Fig.  104). 

This  machine  Bomewhat  resemblea  the  one  last  described,  but  is  mounted 
on  wkeels,  and  cairies  a  small  three  hoiee-power  engine  with  it 

The  pan  of  this  machine  is  sometimes  S  feet,  sometimes  6  feet  in  diameter  ; 
the  ToQen  S  fcat  8  inches  or  3  feet  in  diameter. 


Fig.  10*.     Foruaie  MorlaT-ifUl. 

Such  a  machine  will  mix  enough  mortar  to  keep  ten  o 
at  work. 


Fig.  lOE.     Hone  Jfortar-JtfflJ. 
Bene  Morlar-MUL—A  special  mill,  made  by  Mesare.  Huxham  and  Brown  of 
Exeter,  to  be  worked  by  hone-power,  in  shown  on  Fig.  105. 
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Band  Marlar-MiU. — For  stdU  anutUer  worke  hand  mortar-nuIlB  nuf  be 
naed  of  the  forms  shown  in  f^.  io6. 

The  ingredients  of  the  mortar  are  ponred  into  the  hopper  H,  and  find  their 
way  into  the  cylinder  0,  which  co&tuns  a  seiies  of  bUdea  fixed  on  a  centnl 
sh^,  and  mode  to  revolve  by  means  of  the  handle. 


Fig.  106.     Hand  Morlar-MUL 

It  is  stated  that  by  the  aid  of  this  machine  one  boy  can  keep  eight  men  at 
work,  and  that  one  man  using  it  can  keep  twenty  men  at  work. 

Conoreta-iuixing  HaoMnoB. — Concrete  can  be  thorooghly  well  mixed  by 
hand  in  small  quantities  ;  bat  when  large  quantities  have  to  be  dealt  with, 
it  is  difficult,  withont  good 
oiganisation,  discipline,  and 
very  cloae  snperintendence, 
to  ensure  the  thorough  in- 
corporation upon  which  the 
quality  of  the  matarial  n 
much  depends. 
"  In  most  cases  the  use  of 

machinery  is  a  cheap  as  well 
as  an  efficient  way  of  minng 
large  qoantitieB. 

Several  arrai^menbi  have 

been     devised     at   difFerent 

timet,  suited  to  the  peculiar 

ciicumatances    of    particalai 

Kg.  107.     Ineliiud  Cylinder  CancrtU-Mixer.         works,  but  it  is  proposed  to 

describe  in  these  Notes  only 

two  or  three  forms  that  are  commonly  need,  and  one  or  other  of  wMeh 

would  be  applicable  in  ordinaiy  coses. 
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Indintd  O^ndtr  llaehine. — A  rimple  form  of  conciete-mii.er  conaiatH  in 
in  inclined  hollow  iron  eylindet  monnUd  as  shown  in  Fig.  107. 

The  ingredients  of  the  concrete  aie  filled  in  by  the  aid  of  a  hoppet  throngh 
a  inai  at  either  end,  tmd  the  cylinder  is  made  to  lotate,  the  band  of  the 
engine  bdng  passed  round  the  driving-wheel  D. 

The  eccentric  motion  of  the  eylindei  cansea  its  contents  to  be  rolled  over 
■nd  over,  thrown  from  dde  to  side,  and  end  to  end  of  the  cylinder,  and  thna 
ihonn^hly  mixed. 

A.  modification  of  this  machine  was  used  at  the  Dover  Harboni  works. 

Iliia  machine  is  made  in  font  sizes,  containing  respectively  }^,  J,  J,  and  1 
eal»c  yard. 

Kg.  107  ia  taken  from  the  circular  of  a  mannfectorer,  Mr.  H.  Sykea,  of  66 
fitnkside,  London. 

Mtaenft  Patent  Conerete-Miixr. — The  following  description  of  this  machine 
and  the  illnetTation  Fig.  108,  are  taken  from  the  circular  of  the  makers,  Messrs. 
Stothert  and  Pitt  of  Bath. 

"  It  consists  of  a  dosed  box  or  chamber  revolving  on  an  axle,  and  of  such  a 
form  aA,  when  half  filled  with  the  materials  for  ruaViiig  concrete,  to  caose  them 
to  be  turned  over  sideways,  as  well  as  endways,  four  times  in  each  revolution 


TbB  dotted  Unei  alutw  diffBrait  podtjona  at  the  bopper.  ud  alto  th>  mlisi  irUn- »  qnutar  nvolDtloii 

of  the  chamber,  so  that,  in  from  six  to  twelve  revolutions  (the  number  necea- 
saiy  being  varied  according  to  the  weight  and  nature  of  the  materials),  a  more 
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peifeot  mixture  is  effected  than  i»n' possibly  be  produced  by  hand,  or  (except 
in  a  much  longer  time)  by  any  other  machine^" 

^'Tlie  mixer  is  worked  by  hand  or  steam  power,  and  is  mounted  on  a  txoUy 
^  the  ordinary  railway  gauge,  and  travelled  by  the  same  handles  that  are 
used  for  turning  it  The  travelling  gear  can,  however,  be  dis^[igaged  when 
the  machine  has  to  be  taken  a  long  distance  by  horse  or  locomotive. 

<<  For  filling  concrete  into  a  trench,  or  the  hearting  of  a  pier,  the  machine  ia 
supported  over  the  opening,  on  two  balks  of  timber ;  a  waggon  containing 
the  gravel  (and  cement  in  bags)  follows  on  the  same  line.  The  hopper,  shown 
in  the  figure,  suspended  from  a  davit^  is  made  to  contain  the  proper  measure 
of  gravel  for  a  charge,  whilst  the  bags  contain  the  proper  quantity  <^  cement^ 
and  a  cistern  near  at  hand  (filled  by  a  flexible  hose)  the  proper  quantity  of 
water.  Two  men  standing  on  the  waggon  (the  sides  of  which  are  generally 
raised  so  that  it  contains  about  twice  the  quan^ty  of  an  ordinary  earth  waggon) 
are  able  to  fill  the  hopper,  in  the  time  employed  by  fomr  men  to  give  the 
mixer  the  requisite  number  of  turns.  For  counting  these,  a  tell-tale  is  pro- 
vided, which  indicates  wh^i  the  proper  number  of  turns  is  completed  ;  the 
mixer  is  then  stopped  with  the  door  downwards.  The  door  fastening  is  released, 
and  tibe  charge  of  c(mGrete  falls  into  its  place,  the  dLacharge  being  instantaneoua 
The  opening  of  the  mixer  is  then  turned  upwards  as  in  the  figure,  the  door  is 
opened  (through  the  dotted  arc,  as  shown),  the  hopper,  suspended  from  the 
davit,  is  brought  over  the  opening  and  at  once  discharged  into  it,  and  the 
water  is  run  in  from  the  cistern  at  the  same  time.  The  door,  which  cloees 
water-tight,  is  then  shut,  and  the  mixing  resumed,  the  hopper  being  mean- 
time refilled  for  the  next  charge. 

^'  For  making  concrete  blocks,  the  hand  mixer  is  mounted  on  a  light  travel- 
ling frame,  capable  of  being  moved  from  one  mould  to  another,  and  the 
materials  filled  into  a  large  tray,  holding  from  10  to  16  tons,  are  lifted  on 
to  a  raised  portion  of  the  travelling  frame  by  the  steam  travelling  crane 
provided  for  lifting  the  concrete  blocks. 

^  With  the  hand-mixer  above  described,  a  gang  of  six  men,  with  a  boy  for 
attending  to  the  water  cistern,  can  make  from  30  to  40  cubic  yards  of  concrete 
blocks,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  concrete  in  balk  in  a  trench  in  a  day,  of  better 
quality  and  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  can  be  done  by  shovel  mixing  ;  and  when 
the  mixers  are  turned  by  steam,  as  at  Aberdeen,  etc,  twice  the  above  quantities 
are  made. 

''  The  mode  of  applying  steam-power  varies  with  the  locality  and  the  quan- 
tity of  work  to  be  done. 

'^  The  great  advantages  of  this  mixer  over  others,  are  its  portable  shape  and 
self-contained  arrangements,  which  enable  it  to  be  easily  moved  and  used  in 
different  parts  of  a  work,  dispensing  with  mixing  platform  and  measures  ;  its 
economy,  and  above  all,  the  rapid  and  perfect  amalgamation  of  materials 
effected  by  it,  producing,  for  a  certainty,  with  moderate  supervision,  concrete 
of  superior  strength  and  quality." 

The  machine  just  described  was  invented  by  Mr.  Messent^  the  engineer 
of  the  lyne  Pier  works,  Tynemouth. 

It  has  been  extensively  used  on  the  Tyne  at  the  new  breakwaters  ;  at  the 
harbour  woxiks,  Aberdeen  ;  at  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  London ;  for  the 
Sulina  works  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  ;  for  the  Alexandria  Dodc  works 
at  Kurrachee,  etc  eta 

Lt  Memner*8  Concrete  MacfUne  is  shown  in  plan  and  elevation  in  Figs.  109, 
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no.  TheK  fignrM,  and  the  folloning  description  of  tke  madiiiie,  an  from 
the  drcnlar  of  the  loakers,  Means.  James  Taylor  and  Co.,  Birkenhead. 

"  He  figures  show  the  machine  veaAj  tor  working;  It  may  be  driven  bj  an 
ntdtnaiy  6  hor«e-power  portable  engina  AA  are  hoppers  to  contain  each 
■boot  S  cubic  feet,  into  which  the  ballast  is  shovellad,  ot  material  frton  stone 
enishei  (if  used)  in  delivered. 

"  Hew  hoppers  revolve  as  on  a  turn-table,  and  in  course  of  revolution  the 
■nd  and  cement  are  added. 

'  When  a  hopper  arrived  at  B  the  door  is  opened,  and  its  contents  deliveied 
00  to  the  elevator  bond,  the  arrangement  of  which  speaks  for  itselE 

"  Ihe  nipplj'  of  mUx  is  added  as  the  materials  are  delivered  from  the  ele- 
vator into  the  revolving  mixing  cylinder  at  C. 

"  llie  mixer  is  a  plain  cylinder  of  wrought  iron,  with  some  dividing  plates 


Fig.^09.     Le  Mutuirier'iConer^  JfaMixe.     Elemlvm. 


Fig.  no.    Fltm. 

in  h,  and  is  slightly  inclined.  In  travelling  through  it  the  concrete  becomee 
thoroughly  mixed,  and  is  delivered  at  D  either  into  a  shoot  leading  direct  to 
its  destination,  or  into  barrows  for  wheeling  it  away. 

"When  baiTowB  are  employed  a  short  swivelling  shoot  is  used,  transferable 
from  one  to  the  otiiet,  so  Uiat  the  delivery  is  continnotis. 

*  Id  case  of  intermption  there  is  a  clutch  by  which  Ha  mixer  may  be 
thrown  out  of  gear. 

"  It  will  be  Been  from  the  drawing  that  the  whole  apparatus  is  portable  in 
two  parte;  one  the  tnm-table  of  hoppers,  which  is  constructed  on  a  bogie,  and 
the  other  ihe  mixer  and  elevator,  the  latter  being  hinged  to  the  frame  at  B, 
M  that  Uie  end  F  may  be  raised  dear  of  the  gmoiid,  and  retained  so  by  the 
dip  at  a. 

"  For  following  up  rtrwght  work  the  end  F  of  elevator  may  be  suspended 
to  the  bogie  imder  the  hoi^ier  tnm-table,  and  the  whole  moved  as  one 
machine  on  baulks  of  timber. 

"  In  addition  to  the  advantagea  of  simplici^,  portability,  and  efficiency, 
there  is  economy,  as  this  machiaeiy  will  easily  produce  160  cubic  yards  of 
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very  superior  concrete  at  a  cost  of  fouipence  per  yard,  including   engine 
power. 

*^  It  will  thus  be  noted  that  the  moderate  prime  cost  is  very  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  advantagea" 

This  machine  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  new  dock  works  at  Sirken- 
heady  and  also  at  HulL 

Ridley's  Concrete-Mixer  has  a  fixed  inclined  cylinder,  with  a  central  sbaft 
carrying  longitudinal  shelves,  which  lift  the  materials  as  the  shaft  revolves, 
and  mix  them  together. 

Btormfs  Concrete-Miocer  is  an  inclined  open  iron  trough  having  a  sliaft 
passing  through  its  centre,  with  projecting  blades  which  revolve  and  mix  the 
materials. 

American  Concrete-Mixer, — This  machine  consists  of  a  long  box  or  shoot 
divided  vertically  into  compartments  separated  from  one  another  by  doors. 

The  ingredients  are  placed  in  the  uppermost  compartment,  and  the  doors 
being  opened  by  long  levers  worked  from  the  top  of  the  shoot,  the  materials 
fall  gradually  from  one  compartment  to  the  other  until  they  reach  the  bottom 
of  the  shoot  thoroughly  mixed. 

The  advantage  of  this  arrangement  is  that  the  lower  end  of  the  shoot  may 
be  placed  at  ihe  point  where  the  concrete  is  to  be  deposited,  so  that  any 
further  handling  of  the  concrete  after  mixing  it  is  imnecessaiy. 

This  machine  is  not  used  in  England,  and  therefore  no  illustration  of  it  is 
given. 


ON  THE  ACTION  OF  FOEEIGN  CONSTITUENTS  IN 

LIMESTONES  AND  CEMENTS. 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  convey  some  information  with  regard  to  the 
peculiarities  connected  with  the  burning,  setting,  etc,  of  limes,  cements,  and 
mortars  of  different  classea 

The  subject  is  one  almost  too  intricate  for  a  treatise  of  such  an  elementary 
character  as  this,  in  which  much  chemical  knowledge  cannot  be  presupposed. 
Nevertheless  it  is  touched  upon,  for  'without  some  idea  of  the  principles 
involved,  all  dealing  with  these  important  materials  must  be  conducted 
entirely  by  rule  of  thumb,  or  guess  work. 

A  very  slight  acquaintance,  however,  with  the  changes  that  take  place 
during  the  different  operations  will  enable  the  student  more  easily  to  remem- 
ber, and  more  intelligently  to  avail  himself  of,  the  several  characteristics  of 
different  limes  and  cements. 

Pure  or  Fat  Limes. — From  the  experiments  made  with  limes  of  which 
the  composition  is  accurately  known,  it  is  evident  that  the  differences  in  their 
slaking  and  setting  properties  is  due  to  the  nature  and  proportion  of  the 
foreign  constituents  they  contain.  These  are  chiefly  clay  and  magnesia. 
Pure  or  fat  limes  contain  none  of  these  foreign  constituents. 

Calcination. — Pure  carbonate  of  lime^  contains  nothing  but  lime,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  water.  When  it  is  calcined  the  carbonic  acid  and  water  are 
driven  off  by  the  heat,  and  pure  quicklime  remains. 

*  Calcium  carbonate. 
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Si«AKiKG. — Such  a  quicklime,  when  slaked,  shows  very  violent  action,  great 
heat  is  evolved,  the  mass  is  greatly  swollen,  and  thoroi^hly  disintegrated. 

SKTTiNa. — ^The  residue  left  after  slaking  is  soluble  in  water,  and  has 
within  itself  no  constituent  which  wiU  enable  it  to  solidify,  except  to  a  very 
slight  extent  It  is  therefore  constantly  soft  when  in  a  moist  situation,  and 
will  dissolve  under  water. 

Sncli  portions  of  its  surface,  however,  as  are  exposed  will  imbibe  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air,  and  will  be  reconverted  into  a  crust  of  carbonate  of  lime, 
as  before  described  (p.  147). 

Mortar  hade  fboh  Fat  Lime. — It  has  before  been  pointed  out  that  the 
addition  of  sand  improves  the  setting  of  fat  limes — 

1.  Secause  the  porous  structure  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  sand  enables 
the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  to  penetrate  farther,  and  thus  to  reconvert  a 
greater  depth  of  the  lime  into  carbonate. 

2.  Because  the  particles  of  lime  adhere  more  firmly  to  particles  of  sand 
than  to  one  another. 

It  has  been  stated  also  that  pure  silica  in  the  shape  of  sand  acts  merely 
mechanically,  and  enters  into  no  chemical  combination  with  the  lime. 

For  all  practical  purposes  this  is  true,  but  experiments  have  shown  that  in 
the  conne  of  several  years  some  such  action  does  take  place  to  a  very  slight 
degree. 

In  Fetzholf  8  experiments  (described  by  General  Qillmore)  he  found — 

1.  That  in  mortar  one  hundred  years  old  there  was  more  soluble  silica  than 
in  the  original  lime. 

2.  That  in  mortar  three  hundred  years  old  there  was  three  times  as  much 
soluble  silica  as  in  the  mortar  one  hundred  years  old. 

Now,  it  is  a  well-known  chemical  fact  that  silica  does  dissolve  in  alka* 
line  water,  though  with  extreme  slowness  ;  and  in  this  case,  no  doubt,  in  the 
course  of  a  hundred  years,  a  small  portion  of  silica  had  been  so  dissolved, 
and  thus  enabled  to  attack  the  lime. 

On  the  other  hand,  Qeneral  Scott  mentions  a  case  in  which  fat  lime  mortar 
from  a  wall  five  years  old  was  found  to  be  set  only  on  the  exterior,  and  to  be 
in  a  friable  pulpy  state  inside.  Also  another  case  of  fat  lime  mortar  fifty 
years  old,  which  was  so  soft  that  it  could  be  beaten  up  with  a  troweL 

On  the  whole  we  may  allow  that  in  fat  lime  mortar  made  with  siliceous 
sand  a  minute  proportion  of  silicate  is  formed  in  the  course  of  many  years. 
However,  the  time  required  to  develop  this  action  is  so  very  long  that  the 
fact  is  of  no  practical  importance  to  the  engineer  or  builder. 

The  hardening  of  lime  does  not  depend  merely  upon  the  chemical  e£fect  of 
the  combinations  which  result  in  the  formation  of  the  carbonate,  and  to  a 
alight  degree  of  the  silicate. 

It  is  also  caused  partly  by  the  crystallisation  of  the  hydrate  of  lime.  The 
water  in  fresh  mortar  contains  lime  in  solution.  As  the  mortar  dries  the 
water  evaporates,  and  leaves  crystals  of  lime  deposited  upon  the  adjacent 
particles  of  lime  or  sand  These  crystals  attach  themselves  firmly  to  the 
particles,  and  will  withstand  a  considerable  tensile  force. 

In  the  same  way,  wherever  the  air  can  penetrate  the  carbonic  acid  con- 
tained in  it  combines  with  the  lime,  and  deposits  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  formation  of  silicates  in  a  fat  lime  mortar,  if  it 
ever  occurs,  is  so  slow  as  to  be  of  no  practical  value. 
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The  uaelessness  of  fat  lime  mortar  for  good  work  is  ehown  bj  the  followixi^^ 
extracts  from  some  of  the  greatest  authorities  on  the  subject : — 

Sir  Charles  Pasley  says  that  ^  chalk-lime  mortar  when  wet  is  a  palp  or 
paste,  and  when  dry  it  is  little  better  than  dust" 

Yicat  saySy  ^  Their  use  should  for  ever  be  prohibited  in  works  of  any  im- 
portance." 

General  Frenssart  says, ''  Where  good  hydratOic  lime  is  to  be  had,  no  other 
kind  should  be  used  for  any  purpose  whateyer." 

General  Scott,  in  a  paper  on  the  subject,  saytf,  ^  In  the  for^^oing  remarks 
the  worthlessness  of  pure  or  £&t  lime  mortars  for  all  constractions,  and  espe- 
cially for  such  as  involve  the  use  of  heavy  masonry,  or  which  will  remain 
damp  for  any  length  of  time,  has  been  inwHtftd  on  ;  and  it  has  been  explained 
that  their  unfitness  for  thick  and  damp  walls  results  from  their  not  ooatain- 
ing  within  themselves  any  property  by  which  solidification  can  be  brought 
about" 

Hydraulio  Zdmes  and  CementB  oontaining  day. — With  a  lime 
containing  clay  the  action  is  different  from  that  of  a  pure  lime,  and  not  quite 
so  simple. 

Before  attempting  to  explain  this  action  it  will  dear  the  ground  to  make 
a  few  remarks  regarding  the  nature  and  composition  of  day.  Some  of  the 
information  now  about  to  be  given  has,  however,  been  antidpated  in  the 
chapter  on  Bridu. 

Clay  is  a  compound  of  sUica  and  alumina  with  water,  chemically  known 
as  ^^  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina." 

Silica  and  alumina  alone,  or  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  are  infosible, 
except  at  extremdy  high  temperatures. 

The  presence  of  iron,  however,  causes  the  mixture  (silica,  alumina,  and 
iron)  to  fase  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature. 

The  same  effect  is  produced  to  a  still  greater  degree  by  potadi,  soda,  and 
chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium. 

Many  days  naturally  contain  iron  and  also  the  alkalies  above  men- 
tioned. 

LviM  is  also  an  infudble  substance.  When  burnt  with  day  the  lime  is 
attacked  by  the  alumina  as  well  as  by  the  silica  of  the  clay,  and  both  silicate 
of  lime  and  aluminate  of  lime  are  formed. 

Calcination. — When  a  limestone  containing  clay  is  burnt,  the  carbonic 
acid  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  and  the  water  from  the  clay  are  partially  or 
wholly  driven  off,  and  the  ingredients  are  re-arranged  in  a  new  set  of  com- 
pounds, the  exact  nature  of  which  varies  both  with  the  original  composition 
of  the  stone,  and  with  the  degree  to  which  it  is  burnt  In  general  terms  it 
may  be  said  that  these  compounds  consist  of  quicklime  mixed  with  silicate 
of  lime  and  aluminate  of  lime. 

The  silicate  of  lime  is  formed  at  a  comparatively  early  stage  in  the  burn- 
ing, but  it  is  only  at  the  higher  temperatures  that  the  alumina  and  lime  enter 
into  combination  to  form  aluminate  of  Hme. 

When  the  burning  has  been  carried  to  the  proper  point,  these  substances 
are  left  in  a  condition  in  which  they  will  combine  with  one  another  and  with 
a  proportion  of  water  (when  made  into  a  paste  with  the  latter).  During  this 
combination  they  form  a  new  set  of  compounds,  and  eventually  yidd  a  hard 
substance  insoluble  in  water. 
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Tie  limit  of  tempeiatiiie  to  which  the  bnining  should  be  caiiied  varies  for 
different  stones,  and  can  onlj  be  found  out  experimentally. 

The  proportion  of  day  contained  by  the  limestone,  also  the  composition  of 
the  day,  both  affect  the  question  of  the  degree  of  burning,  and  it  will  be  well 
to  consider  these  points  separately. 

Fboportion  of  Clat. — Effect  in  Stones  burnt  at  a  moderate  temperature, — 
If  the  stone  contain  a  lar^e  proportion  of  clay  and  is  burnt  at  a  moderate 
ten^teraturej  the  silicic  acid  in  the  clay  attacks  the  lime,  forming  calcium 
silicate.  The  alumina  in  the  day  does  not  combine  with  the  lime  as  long  as 
the  temperature  is  moderate. 

If  there  be  sufficient  day  present,  the  whole  of  the  lime  is  so  conyerted 
into  silicate  of  lime,  and  the  result  is  a  quick-setting  cement  like  those  of  the 
Boman  dassi 

If  there  is  only  a  smaU  amount  of  day  (that  is,  not  sufficient  to  provide 
the  necessary  amount  of  silica  for  the  conversion  of  all  the  lime  into  silicate), 
some  of  the  lime  will  be  left  uncombined — we.  in  a  quick  state.  This 
uneombined  lime  will  slake  upon  the  addition  of  water. 

The  slaking  action  will,  however,  be  duggish  as  regards  the  mass  of  the 
stone,  for  it  is  impeded  by  the  presence  of  the  clay. 

Such  a  state  of  things  exists  in  hydratdie  limes;  in  these  the  greater  part 
of  the  compound  body  has  been  converted  into  silicate  of  lime ;  but  there 
18  suffident  uncombined  quicklime  remaining  to  devdop  a  slaking  action, 
This  action,  however,  is  in  most  cases  feeble,  and  sometimes  almost  suppressed, 
in  consequence  of  the  bulk  of  quicklime  being  so  small  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  mass. 

Effect  in  Cements  bmnt  at  a  high  temperatture, — When,  however,  the  calcina- 
tion is  carried  to  a  further  stage,  and  the  stone  is  burnt  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  not  only  is  the  carbonic  add  driven  off  and  some  of  the  lime 
converted  into  silicate  of  lims,  but  a  further  combination  takes  place — the 
alumina  of  the  clay  combines  with  the  lime,  forming  aluminate  of  }mm,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  further  silicate  of  lime  is  formed.  In  addition  to  these 
combinations,  there  are  others  of  an  intricate  character  which  result  in  the 
formation  of  double  silicates  of  lime  and  alumina. 

The  aluminate  of  lime  was  found  by  M.  Fremy  to  set  readily,  when 
powdered  and  wetted,  without  access  of  air,  and  also  to  be  capable  of  cement- 
ing tt^ther  inert  particles  such  as  those  of  sand. 

The  double  silicates  of  lime  and  alumina  also  have  the  property  of  setting 
when  hydrated — i^  when  mixed  with  as  much  water  as  they  will  take  up. 

When  Portland  cement  is  raised  to  the  very  high  temperature  necessary  for 
the  proper  burning  of  that  material,  the  whole  of  the  lime  in  the  mixture 
is  converted  into  dther  silicate  or  aluminate^ — the  entire  mass  is  composed  of 
either  one  or  the  other  of  these  compounds,  and  the  result  is  great  strength. 

In  an  underbumt  Portland  cement,  however,  the  alumincUe  is  not  formed, 
some  of  the  lime  is  left  free  ;  the  resulting  cement  is  quick  setting,  but  weak 
and  apt  to  "  hUrw,^  the  uncombined  partides  of  lime  slaking  dther  when 
they  are  wetted,  or  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time. 

CoHFoaixiON  OF  Clat. — If  the  day  contains  a  large  proportion  of  iron 
and  alumina  (especially  of  iron)  as  compared  with  the  silica,  the  calcination 
must  be  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  or  the  particles  will  be 
fused. 

In  the  Boman,  Medina,  and  Atkinson's  cements  the  quantity  of  iron  and 
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alumina  together  nearly  equals  the  silica.     These  are  therefore  burnt  at  a 
low  temperature. 

When,  however,  the  iron  and  alumina  are  in  comparatively  small  propor- 
tion compared  with  the  silica,  the  mixture  can  be  burned  at  a  very  high 
temperature  without  danger  of  fusion.     This  is  the  case  with  Portland  cement. 

The  presence  of  potash  or  soda  in  conjunction  with  the  alumina  produces 
the  same  effect  as  the  presence  of  iron,  but  to  a  greater  degree.  If  m^t^riiil 
containing  them  be  exposed  to  a  high  degree  of  calcination,  it  will  fuse  into 
glass  or  slag. 

The  same  relation  holds  good  between  the  composition  of  the  clay  in 
hydraulic  limestones  and  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  burnt 

'^  The  larger  the  amount  of  the  iron  and  alumina  present,  the  more  readily 
will  the  lime  and  the  clay,  when  the  limestone  is  raised  to  a  red  heat,  paas 
successively  from  that  condition  in  which  the  lime  retains  all  its  own  proper 
energy  for  water,  to  that  in  which  the  lime  and  clay  prefer,  in  partnership 
as  it  were,  to  enter  into  combination  with  it  in  a  gradual  and  quiet  manner, 
and  to  that  in  which  the  formation  of  the  silicates  is  completed  without  the 
intervention  of  water,  and  the  resulting  vitrified  compounds  show  themselves 
quite  indifferent  to  it,  or  are  only  affected  by  it  after  having  been  submitted 
to  its  action  for  some  time."  ^ 

Effects  oausso  bt  diffsbbnt  Degrebb  of  Calcination. — It  has  already 
been  pointed  out  that  the  temperature  at  which  the  calcination  is  effected 
greatly  influences  the  nature  of  the  hydraulic  lime  or  cement  produced. 

As  a  general  rule  slight  calcination  produces  the  quickest-setting  cements, 
and  prolonged  calcination  those  which  have  the  greatest  strength. 

Hydraulic  Limestones. — ^When  a  stone  yielding  hydraulic  lime  is  subjected 
to  too  high  a  temperature,  the  effect  will  be  to  partly  fuse  the  particles, 
which  prevents  them  from  absorbing  water  and  slaking  at  once.  They  thus 
form  either  a  totally  inert  substance,  or  one  which  slakes  after  a  lapse  of 
some  considerable  time. 

Hydraulic  limestones  should  therefore  be  burnt  at  a  moderate  temperature. 

Cement  Stones  containing  a  snuUl  amount  of  Clay, — With  a  stone  containing 
the  smallest  quantity  of  clay  required  to  form  a  cement,  a  slight  caldnaHan 
will  not  carry  the  combination  far  enough  to  form  a  strong  cement,  and 
the  result  will  probably  be  either  a  hydraulic  lime  which  slakes  on  the 
addition  of  water  and  sets  afterwards,  or  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and  quick- 
setting  cement,  the  latter  of  which  sets  first,  and  is  then  broken  up  by  the 
slaking  of  the  lime. 

A  high  degree  of  calcination  produces  a  cement  of  great  strength  ;  the  best 
Portland  cement  is  therefore  produced  by  burning  at  a  high  temperature. 

If,  however,  the  calcination  be  carried  too  far,  the  extreme  heat  will  vitrify 
the  cement,  and  make  it  almost  entirely  inert 

Cement  Stones  containing  a  large  proportion  of  Clay. —  Stones  containing 
much  clay  give,  on  the  other  hand,  the  best  result  with  a  slight  cahinaiion, 
many  indeed  at  a  point  short  of  the  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid.  A 
higher  degree  of  heat,  sufficient  to  make  the  whole  of  the  lime  caustic, 
sometimes  gives  a  mixture  of  lin>Q  and  cement  like  that  produced  by  under- 
burning  a  slow-setting  cement,  or  H  may  give  a  slow-setting  cement 

The  point  of  vitrification  is  reached  much  sooner  in  such  a  stone,  especially 
if  the  clay  contain  much  soda,  ]X)tash,  or  iron. 


General  Scott ;  E.E.  Corps  Pajyers^  vol.  xi 
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Boman  cement  and  others  of  the  same  class  are  produced  from  stones 
contaimiig  a  large  proportion  of  clay  and  of  iron,  and  are  therefore  burned  at 
a  bw  temperature. 

The  forgoing  is  only  a  general  sketch  of  the  results  of  the  burning  process, 
to  which  there  are  many  exceptions  caused  by  peculiarities  of  composition. 

Some  stones  yield — 1,  a  cement ;  2,  an  intermediate  lime  ;  3,  a  cement ; 
4,  an  inert  substance ;  5,  a  cement ;  and  6,  an  inert  substance  again^  in  the 
order  given,  and  at  progressive  increasing  degrees  of  calcination. 

Slakinq. — ^This  action  also  is  influenced  by  the  proportion  of  clay  con- 
tained in  the  lim& 

If  the  burnt  stone  contains  so  small  a  proportion  of  clay  that  the  silicates 
and  aluminates  cannot  combine  with  all  the  lime,  a  certain  proportion  of 
qnicklime  is  left  in  an  uncombined  or  free  condition.  This  causes  a  modified 
slakiiig  action,  more  or  less  marked  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  free  lime 
that  is  present 

In  proportion  as  the  amount  of  clay  increases,  and  therefore  in  proportion 
as  the  free  quicklime  diminishes,  e^,  in  hydraulic  and  eminently  hydraulic 
limes,  this  slaking  action  is  more  and  more  suppressed 

Finally,  in  the  case  of  cements,  where  the  quantity  of  uncombined  lime  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  slaking  action  entirely  disappears,  and  the  setting 
process  begins  immediately  upon  the  addition  of  water. 

Setting. — ^We  see,  then,  that  after  the  processes  of  burning  and  slaking 
hydraulic  limes  containing  clay,  there  is  left  within  them  a  mixture  of  pure 
lime  and  silicates,  or  of  pure  Ume,  silicates,  and  aluminates,  ready  to  combine, 
if  a  proper  communication  is  provided  to  bring  them  into  contact 

When  the  lime  is  placed  under  water,  this  is  effected,  for  the  water  at  once 
commences  to  disseminate  and  in  some  degree  to  dissolve  the  particles  of 
pure  lime  ;  these  mingle  with  the  silicates  (many  of  which  are  also  partially 
soluble),  and  combine  with  them,  one  by  one,  by  slow  degrees,  to  form  a  new 
set  of  hydrated  silicates. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  water  acts  by  enabling  the  particles  of  alumina 
and  silica  to  get  at  the  particles  of  lime,  and  thus  to  attack  them ;  whereas  if 
the  particles  remained  in  a  dry  state,  they  would  lie  within  a  short  distance 
of  one  another,  without  ever  combining. 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  water  also  plays  another  part,  by  itself  combin- 
ing with  the  silicates  and  aluminates  to  form  hydrated  compounds,  which  set 
by  crystallising,  and  pass  into  the  solid  state. 

This  explains  why  mortars  of  hydraulic  limes  should  not  be  allowed  to  dry 
too  quickly.  The  dissemination  and  dissolution  of  the  particles  is  thereby 
stopped,  and  the  setting  process  impeded 

A  properly  burnt  lime,  containing  sufficient  clay,  when  saturated  with 
moisture  after  calcination,  or  when  quite  immersed,  is  therefore  in  a  favourable 
condition  for  forming  the  hard  and  insoluble  compound  above  mentioned  ;  in 
fact  its  composition  adapts  it  for  setting  under  water. 

Even  in  the  case  of  fat  limes  the  presence  of  moisture  for  a  certain  time  is 
useful,  for  it  enables  them  more  readily  to  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air.  In  hot  countries  it  is  necessary  that  work  in  which  they  are  used  should 
be  kept  moist  for  some  time,  otherwise  the  mortar  will  be  in  a  granular 
crumbly  state,  it  wiU  not  readily  absorb  carbonic  acid,  and  the  lime  will  not 
enter  the  crystalline  condition  which  is  essential  for  proper  setting. 

Pro/portion  of  Clay, — ^To  give  a  perfect  result  there  must  be  sufficient  clay 
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to  combine  with  all  the  lime  in  the  mixture ;  otherwise  some  of  the  limey 
having  nothing  to  combine  with,  remains  pure  and  soluble,  and  reduces  tlie 
average  setting  property  of  the  whole. 

This  occurs  in  those  hydraulic  limes  which  contain  from  8  to  15  per  cent 
of  silica.     When  all  this  silica  has  entered  into  combination,  there  is  still 
some  quicklime  left  (more  or  less  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount  of  day). 
This  remaining  lime  develops  the  slaking  action  as  before  explained,  and 
impedes  the  action  of  setting. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  must  not  be  too  much  day,  or,  after  the  lime  is 
turned  into  silicate,  there  will  be  a  surplus  of  free  clay  left — shaving  in 
itself  no  hardening  property,  and  which  will  decrease  the  strength  of  the 
resulting  cement 

The  proportions  required  to  produce  a  cement  vary,  however,  within 
tolerably  wide  limits  (22  to  36  per  cent)  ;  as  a  general  rule,  the  quicker- 
setting  cements  are  produced  from  stones  containing  most  clay. 

Comipomtion  of  Clay. — ^Those  clays  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  iron 
and  alumina  cause  the  lime  in  which  they  occur  to  set  with  greater  rapidity 
than  do  ordinary  clays. 

The  following  Table  sums  up  approximately,  and  in  a  concise  form,  the 
mutual  relations  of  the  proportion  of  day,  composition  of  clay,  degree  of 
caldnation,  and  setting  properties  in  different  classes  of  limes  and  cements. 


Proportion  of 

Clay  before 

bnming. 

Compoaitioa  of 
Clay. 

Degree  of 

Calcination. 

Setting 
Propertiea. 

Examples  of  the 
Clasa. 

0  toSp.  C. 

•  ■  • 

Very  low. 

Absorb      car- 
bonic add  from 
air. 

Fatlimea. 

8  to  18  p.  c. 

Various.  Those 
with  most  iron 
and     alumina 
setmost  quickly 

Moderate. 

Moderatelj^ 
quick  settmg. 
5ro  great 
strength. 

lias  and  other 
hydraulic  limes 

20  to  80  p.  c. 

Iron  and  alu- 
mina.    Silicic 
add. 

Very  high. 

Sets  slowly. 
Very  strong. 

Portland 
cement 

Do. 

Do. 

Extreme. 

Become  inert 

Do.  oyer-bumt 

22  to  65  p.  c. 

Iron  and  alu- 
mina.    Silicic 
acid. 

Low. 

Sets  very 
quickly. 
^0  great 
strength. 

Roman  cement 
and  others  of 
that  daas  (see 
p.  168). 

Do. 

Do. 

High. 

Become  inert 

Do.  oyer-bnnit 

We  have  considered  the  effect  of  clay  in  conferring  hydraulic  properties 
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upon  limes,  which  it  does  by  pieaentdng  silica  in  a  state  fit  for  combina- 
tion, bnt  clay  is  not  the  only  substance  which  has  this  effect 

PozzuoLAHAy  eta — hA  before  noticed,  the  presence  of  several  other  forms 
of  solnble  silica  and  pozznolana  will  also  answer  the  purpose  in  a  greater  or 
leas  degree. 

The  general  nature  of  the  reactions  that  take  place  in  the  setting  of  limes 
containing  these  substances  are  much  the  same,  and  produce  effects  similar  to 
those  alr^uly  described. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  mortar  made  with  substances  of  this  kind 
ahoold  be  allowed  to  remain  in  paste  for  some  time  before  use.  Ibe  reason 
ibr  this  is  that  in  consequence  of  the  day  and  lime  not  haying  been  burnt 
together,  none  of  the  silicates  have  been  formed,  as  they  are  in  ordinary 
hydiaulic  limes  burnt  in  the  kiln.  Eveiy  fJEUsility  should  therefore  be  given 
to  the  silica  to  attadc  the  Hme  through  the  intervention  of  the  water  (see 
pi  221),  and  thus  to  form  silicates,  before  the  mortar  is  used. 

Cabbohatb  ov  Maonssia. — Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  a  substance  very 
omilar  to  carbonate  of  tune ;  it  loses  its  carbonic  acid  in  burning,  combines 
with  silica,  etc.,  and  behaves  generally  in  the  same  way,  with  one  important 
exception,  vi2^  that  the  calcined  magnesia  will  not  sh^e  on  the  addition  of 
water,  but  combines  with  it  gradually  and  quietly,  and  sets  to  some  extent  in 
doing  sa  When  silica  is  present  it  combines  with  the  magnesia,  and  with 
the  lime,  forming  a  double  silicate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  which  is  of 
greater  strength  than  either  silicate  of  lime  or  silicate  of  magnesia  separately. 

Beaidee  this,  the  magnesia  and  lime,  even  without  the  intervention  of  the 
flihca,  will  combine  and  harden  under  water. 

The  hydraulic  mortar  that  is  produced  from  magnesian  limestones  and 
dolomites  (see  p.  69}  owes  its  properties  to  the  different  combinations  above 
mentioned. 

SULFHATE8. — ^lime  can  also  be  made  to  unite  with  water  in  this  way  by 
the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  any  sulphates,  and  the  employment  of  this 
property  by  a  suitable  process  will  considerably  increase  its  setting  power. 

The  setting  of  lime  thus  treated  is  essentially  distinct  from  that  produced 
by  combination  with  silica,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  on  combination  with  water 
only  (which  becomes  solid)  and  the  resulting  substance  (which  is  simply 
hydrate  of  lime)  is  entirely  soluble  in  water,  though  with  more  difficulty 
than  ordinary  slaked  lime  owing  to  its  superior  density. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  ^  (commonly  known  as  Epsom  salts)  is  very  soluble  in 
water. 
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EFFLOEESCENCE  ON  WALLS. 

The  surfaces  of  walls  are  often  covered  with,  an  efflorescence  of  an 
unsightly  character. 

This  efflorescence  is  formed  by  a  process  known  as  sdUpetreing.  It  shoira 
itself  chiefly  in  the  case  of  newly  built  walls,  but  also  in  those  parts  of  older 
walls  which  are  exposed  to  damp.  It  varies  somewhat  in  appearance  and  also 
in  chemical  composition,  and  is  most  apparent  in  dry  weather. 

Appearance — It  is  generally  white  in  colour  and  crystalline  in  structure  ; 
the  crystals  presenting  the  appearance  of  very  fine  fibres  or  needles,  or 
looking  like  a  thin  coating  of  snow  or  white  sugar. 

Composition, — Chemical  analysis  has  shown  that  these  crystals  vaiy  con- 
siderably in  composition.  They  often  consist  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  also 
of  sulphate  of  lime  ;  of  carbonate,  sulphate,  or  nitrate  of  soda  ;  of  chlorides  of 
soda  and  potash,  and  carbonate  of  potash. 

Causes. — Efflorescence  is  attributable  sometimes  to  the  bricks  or  stones  of 
a  wall,  sometimes  to  the  mortar.  Dampness  is  favourable  to  its  formation. 
Cold  as  low  as  the  freezing  point  stops  it 

In  bricks  burnt  with  coal  fires,  or  made  from  clay  containing  iron  pyrites 
(bisulphide  of  iron),  the  sulphur  from  the  fuel  converts  the  lime  or  magnesia 
in  the  clay  into  sulphates.  When  the  bricks  are  wet  these  dissolve  ;  when  dry, 
they  evaporate,  leaving  crystals  on  the  surface.  The  sulphate  of  magnesia  is 
generally  found  in  much  greater  quantity  than  the  sulphate  of  lime,  as  it  is 
far  more  soluble  in  water. 

Many  limestones  contain  magnesia  (see  p.  149) ;  these  are  acted  upon  during 
calcination  by  the  sulphur  in  the  fuel ;  sulphates  are  formed,  which  find  their 
way  into  the  mortar  and  produce  effects  similar  to  those  above  mentioned. 

Again,  the  sulphur  acids  evolved  from  ordinary  house  fires  attack  the 
magnesia  and  lime  in  the  mortar  joints  of  the  chimney  ;  these  dissolve  and 
evaporate  on  the  surface. 

The  formation  of  chlorides  is  nearly  sure  to  take  place  if  sea  sand  or  sea 
water  be  used,  or  in  bricks  made  from  day  which  has  been  covered  by  salt 
water. 

In  some  situations  the  formation  of  the  nitrates  has  been  attributed  to  the 
absorption  of  ammonia  from  the  air. 

The  potassium  and  sodium  salts  are  supposed  in  many  cases  to  be  derived 
partly  from  the  limestone  used  for  the  mortar,  and  partly  from  the  fuel 
employed  in  burning  the  lime. 

Disadvantages. — Not  only  does  the  efflorescence  present  a  disagreeable 
appearance,  but  it  causes  damp  patches  on  the  surface  of  the  wall,  it  will 
eat  through  any  coat  of  paint  that  has  been  applied  after  the  efflorescence 
has  once  commenced,  and  wiU  even  detach  small  fragments  of  the  materialB 
composing  the  wall 

Remedies. — Prevention  in  this  case  is  better  than  any  attempt  at  cure. 

The  best  plan  is  to  avoid  all  the  materials  above  mentioned  as  likely  to 
give  rise  to  efflorescence. 

In  the  case  of  bricks,  clay  containing  pyrites  or  much  magnesia  should 
not  be  used  ;  special  bricks  may  be  burnt  with  coke  or  wood. 
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Jb  T^jards  mortar,  the  use  of  limestones  containiDg  magnesia  to  any  great 
extent  maj  generally  be  avoided. 

If,  however,  it  does  occnr  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  the  following  remedies 
maj  be  tried : — 

In  the  case  of  ashlar-work  : — 1.  The  snrflAce  may  be  covered  with  a  wash 
of  powdered  stone,  sand,  and  water,  which  is  afterwards  cleaned  off. 

This  fills  np  the  pores  of  the  stone,  and  tempoiarily  stops  the  efBlorescence. 
Wlien  the  wash  is  removed  the  saltpetreing  will  recommence,  but  in  a  weaker 
d^ree  than  before.^ 

S.  Fftinting  the  surface  is  sometimes  efficacious  if  it  is  done  before  the 
efflorescenoe  commences. 

The  mortar  before  use  may  be  treated  to  prevent  it  from  causing  effiores* 


1.  By  mixing  with  it  any  animal  fatty  matter.  General  Gillmore  recom- 
mends 8  to  12  lbs.  of  fatty  matter,  100  lbs.  quicklime,  and  300  cement 
powder. 

2.  Potash  salts  may  be  rendered  hannless  by  adding  hydrbflnosilicic  acid.^ 

ANALYSIS  OP  LIMES  AND  CEMENTS. 

The  strictly  chemical  view  of  this  subject  is  beyond  the  scope  of  these 
Notes ;  but  in  order  to  render  them  moie  complete,  the  following  directions  ^ 
for  testing  and  analysing  a  lime  or  cement  are  added,  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  be  useful  to  such  readers  as  may  have  the  chemical  knowledge  neces- 
saiy  to  understand  them  and  put  them  into  practice. 

Chamical  Test. — '^  A  useful  chemical  test  for  the  amount  of  hydraulicity 
is  made  as  follows  : — ^A  small  portion  of  the  lime  or  cement  (about  as  much  as 
can  be  piled  upon  a  sixpenny  piece)  is  placed  in  a  test-tube,  and  sufficient 
H,0  added  to  cover  it,  and  finally  about  \\  drachm  of  HCL  It  is  then 
wanned  over  a  gas  jet  or  spirit  lamp.  If  much  soluble  silicic  acid  be  present 
it  will  form  a  thick  jelly,  whilst  if  poor  or  if  it  have  become  inert,  it  will  be 
only  partially  gelatinised,  and  perhaps  remain  liquid.  Taking  a  cement 
which  is  known  to  be  rich  in  silica,  and  comparing  it  with  the  one  which  is 
to  be  tested,  a  very  fair  estimation  of  its  hydraulicity  can  be  made.  Limes 
which  contain  much  magnesia  are  apt  to  part  with  their  silica  in  an  amorphous 
powdery  form,  yielding  only  a  slightly  gelatinous  appearance.  This  should 
be  noted,  and  a  sample  not  rejected  if  the  preeipttoteci  silica  be  sufficiently 
la^  in  amount  If  the  cement  or  lime  effervesce  ver^  strongly  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  HCl,  there  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  it  has  absorbed  too  much 
carbonic  acid,  and  has  thereby  weakened  its  setting  and  lasting  properties." 

Chemical  Analysis. — ^*^  The  chemical  analysis  of  a  lime  or  cement  is 
one  which  is  easily  performed,  and  requires  but  little  apparatus. 

''  About  30  grains  of  the  cement  should  be  powdered  in  a  mortar  and  placed 
in  a  small  porcelain  dish,  and  about  2  drachms  of  H,0  and  the  same  quantity 
of  HGl  added  to  it,  and  the  dish  placed  on  the  sand  bath  ;  a  bri^  effer- 
vescence being  noted,  shows  the  presence  of  copthmic  acid.     The  powder,  after 

^  Bnmell  On  Limes  and  CkmerUs. 
*  Gillmore  On  Limes  and  Cements. 

'  From  Notes  en  the  Chemistry  of  Building  Materials j  by  Captain  Abney,  R.E., 
F.R.a 

B.  C. m  Q 
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stixring  with  a  glass  rod,  will  begin  to  dissolve,  and  after  five  minutes* 
a  residue  will  be  left  which  is  plainly  unattackable  by  the  acid.    This  must 
be  filtered  out,  and  noted  as  insoluble  rmdu^y  consisting  most  probably  of 
sand.     After  filtering  and  washing  out  the  dish  the  liquid  is  eTaporated  to 
dryneu.     When  the  dish  is  sufildently  cool,  dilute  Hd  is  poured  on  the 
mass,  which  is  boiled  as  before.     It  will  now  be  found  that  a  white  residue  is 
left  undissolved.     This  is  ailicie  add,  which  must  be  filtered  out. 

*^  A  smaU  portion  of  the  liquid  is  poured  into  a  test-tube,  and  a  little  H^ 
added.  Should  there  be  no  pp*,  the  absence  of  Group  IL  may  be  inferred.^ 
Another  portion  is  treated  with  NH4CI+I9H4HO  ;  this  will  be  found  to  yield, 
in  almost  all  cases,  a  reddish  gelatinous  pp\  Such  being  the  case,  the  same 
re-agents  must  be  added  to  the  whole  remaining  portion  of  the  liquid  which 
should  be  transferred  to  a  glass  beaker.  The  pp*  must  next  be  filtered  oat, 
and  well  washed  with  warm  H,0,  and  the  filtrate  (a)  left  for  further 
examination. 

*^  The  pp^  being  dissolved  off  the  filter  by  passing  a  few  drops  of  strong  HCl 
through  it,  and  the  solution  being  diluted  with  a  little  water,  EHO  is  added 
in  excess.  A  red  gelatinous  pp*  at  once  becomes  apparent.  This  is  filtered 
out  and  tested  for  iron  by  (NH4)tS.  Blackening  shows  the  presence  of  iron. 
The  filtered  solution  is  now  treated  with  NH4CI,  and  should  a  white  gelati- 
nous pp^  be  formed  after  standing,  alumina  jb  present  Solution  (a)  is  next 
examined, — a  small  portion  of  it  may  be  tested  with  ammonium  hydro- 
sulphate,  usually  without  any  result :  but  should  a  pp^  be  produced,  it  will 
indicate  Mn  or  Zn,  or  both  ;  the  remaining  portion  is  treated  with  (NH4),00b  ; 
a  dense  white  pp^  will  be  at  once  formed,  this  must  be  filtered  out,  and  the 
solution  (fi)  put  away  for  subsequent  examination.  The  pp*  is  then  treated 
with  a  very  little  dilute  HQ,  which  dissolves  it.  To  a  portion  of  its  solution 
a  little  OaSO^  is  added  ;  a  pp*  on  boiling  indicates  the  presence  of  Ba  or  Sr, 
while  a  pp*  caused  by  (NH4)iCt04+NH4HO — ^in  a  fresh  portion  of  the  solution 
— shows  the  presence  of  lime. 

<<  Solution  (13)  ii  next  treated  with  a  few  drops  of  NH4HO  and  Na,HP04,  and 
left  standing  an  hour  ;  a  pp*  being  then  visible  gives  evidence  of  ma^netia. 

''  About  100  grains  of  the  cement  should  be  boUed  in  water  to  extract  any 
soluble  salts,  and  the  filtered  solution  evaporated  down  to  small  bulk  ;  none 
of  the  soluble  salts  of  the  metals  of  groups  ii.,  iii.,  and  iv.  would  be  likely  to 
occur  in  a  lime  or  cement,  and  consequently  tiie  metals  of  these  groups'  need 
not  be  looked  for.  A  small  quantity  of  lime  might,  however,  be  taken  up  by 
the  water.  A  small  quantity  of  ammonium  oxalate,  and  an  excess  of 
ammonia,  must  be  added  to  the  solution  to  precipitate  it,  after  which  the 
filtered  solution  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  should  then 
be  strongly  ignited  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  ammonium  oxalate,  and  should 
there  still  be  a  residue  it  must  consist  of  alkaline  chlorides  present  in  the 
cement.  To  confirm  this  result,  redissolve  the  residue  in  water  and  test  a 
portion  for  chlorine  with  silver  nitrate,  which  should  produce  a  white  curdy 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid. 


1  Group  II.  consists  of  metals,  in  solutions  of  which  HCl  gives  no  precipitate,  but 
HCl  +  H,S  give  precipitates— the  metals  are  Hg.  Cu.  Hi.  Cd.  Aa  Sb.  Sn.  The  metab 
of  this  group  are  but  seldom  met  with  in  limes  or  cements ;  should  any  be  pesent, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  the  tables. 
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**  FinaUy-y  if  any  soluble  sulphate  be  present  it  will  have  been  taken  up  by 
the  H^O  ;  theiefoTe,  a  fresh  portion  of  the  solution  should  be  tested  with 
bBTitmi  chloride^  which  will  produce  a  white  precipitate  if  any  sulphuric  acid 
be  present. 

"  A  furtlier  search  for  adds  is  unnecessary,  no  one  of  any  importance  or  of 
any  Talne  could  be  found,  as  any  such  would  have  been  traced  in  the  examina- 
tion for  metalB.  The  qualitative  examination  of  a  lime  or  cement  usually 
gives  the  following  as  present : — 

<<  Carbonic  Add.  Lime. 

Insoluble  Residue.  Magnesia. 

Silidc  Add.  Alkalies. 

Perric  Oxide.  Chlorine. 

Alumina.  Sulphuric  Add  (trace)." 


The  following  Table  gives  analyses  of  a  few  cements  (made  by  a  friend  of  the  writer's) 
tdLen  from  actnial  specimens  of  fair  quality  met  with  in  piactioe  : — 


1 

1 

• 

POBTLAITB  CamNT. 

BCfMAH  CaMSKT. 

MxDXirA 

CCMKMT. 

HeaTy 

glow- 
setting. 

Light 

qulck- 

setttngi 

Avenge 

good 
cement 

Specimen  1. 

Specimens. 

Clay  TiT*««tft<l  upon    . 
Soluble  Silica    . 

•8 
22-8 

4*4 

20-6 

Traces. 
22-0 

0-7 
16-0 

7-9 
17-2 

5-8 
19-0 

Oxide  of  Iron    . 
Soluble  Alumina 

8-2 

7-2 

8-6 
10-9 

8*5 

8-0 

22-2 

I   21-6 
J 

►   16-6 

Sulphuric  Acid 
Lime 

1-4 
68-0 

2-4 
50-0 

10 
62-0 

41-2 

46-1 

49*8 

Magnesia . 

'Alkalies   . 

•6 
1-8 

•2 
1-6 

10 
1-5 

1-7 
1 

1-6 

N 

Carbonic  Add  . 

•  •  • 

6-0 

Traces. 

\     0-2 

■     6-7 

98 

If  oistnre  and  loss 

•7 

1-6 

1-0 

J 

J 

y 

^  Tins  cement  evidently  contains  too  little  lime. 
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PLASTERS,  ETC. 

Materials  used  by  Plasterers. — ^A  great  variety  of  composi- 
tions are  used  by  plasterers,  some  of  which  will  be  described. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  are  cements  of  various 
kinds.  Many  of  these  are  used  also  for  building  purposes,  and 
have  already  been  considered.  Others  are  very  deficient  in  strength 
and  weathering  properties,  and  are  suitable  only  for  covering  the 
surfaces  of  internal  walls.     These  will  now  be  described. 

■ 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  several  mixtures  made  up  of 
lime,  sand,  and  other  materials,  distinguished  by  various  names, 
and  also  used  for  covering  surfaces  of  walls. 

The  description  of  these  was,  to  a  slight  extent,  necessarily- 
anticipated  in  Part  IL,  but  will  here  be  repeated. 

Materials  used  by  the  plasterer  in  common  with  other  trades, 
such  as  size,  laths,  etc.,  will  be  described  in  Chapter  IX. 

Cements,  etc.,  used  as  Plasters. — Gypsum. — ^The  basis  of  most  plasters 
is  a  native  hjdrated  solphate  of  lime  occurring  as  a  soft  stone,  usually  of  a 
more  or  less  crystalline  texture,  and  varying  in  colour  from  white  tlirough 
shades  of  brown  and  grey  to  black.  White  and  light  shades  are  the  com- 
monest in  England,  where  it  is  found  in  Derbyshire,  Nottinghamshire, 
Cheshire,  and  Westmoreland.  It  is  also  found  in  great  abimdance  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris. 

The  very  fine-grained  pure  white  varieties  are  termed  "  alabaster,"  or,  when 
transparent, ''  selenites.** 

The  raw  stone  is  prepared  eiCher  by  simple  calcination,  or  by  calcination 
and  combination  with  various  salts  of  the  alkalies. 

'  Plaster  of  Paris  is  produced  by  the  gentle  calcination  of  gypsum  to  a 
point  short  of  the  expulsion  of  the  whole  of  the  moisture.  The  raw  stone  is 
sometimes  ground  in  the  first  instance  and  calcined  in  iron  vessels. 

Paste  made  from  it  sets  in  a  few  minutes,  and  attains  its  full  strength  in 
an  hour  or  two. 

At  the  time  of  setting  it  expands  in  volume,  which  makes  it  valuable  for 
filling  up  holes  and  other  defects  in  ordinary  work. 

It  is  also  added  to  various  compositions  in  order  to  make  them  harden 
more  rapidly. 

Plaster  of  Paris  is  used  for  making  ornaments  for  ceilings,  eta,  which  are 
cast  by  forcing  it,  in  a  pasty  state,  into  wax  or  gutta-percha  moulds. 

Where  it  is  plentiful,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  it  is  used  in  all 
parts  of  house-construction  where  it  will  be  free  from  exposure  to  the 
weather,  for  which  it  is  unfit,  as  it  is  very  soluble  in  water. 

There  are  three  qualities  of  plaster  of  Paris  in  the  market — ^the  *'  mperfine^ 
^^finey*  and  "coarse;"  the  two  former  being  whiter  and  smoother  in  grain 
than  the  last.  The  superfine  is  sold  in  casks,  and  the  other  qualities  in  casks 
or  sacks.     Both  casks  and  sacks  contain  2  cwt 
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PoBTiiAJirD  CsMENT  Is  much  used  by  plasteiexs  for  external  rendering  (see 
page  404^  Part  U.) 

Afl  before  mentioned,  the  lighter  varieties  of  Portland  cement,  weighing 
from  95  to  105  lb&  per  bushel,  are  those  best  adapted  for  this  purpose. 
lliey  set  more  quickly,  and  thus  save  expense  not  only  in  their  first  cost,  but 
also  in  the  labour  that  is  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  plasterer. 

BoMAK  Cembnt,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  described  at  page  157,  are 
used  for  internal  rendering,  as  mentioned  at  page  405,  Part  XL 

Kbbhs'b  Cemxnt  is  a  plaster  produced  by  recalcining  plaster  of  Paris  after 
noftlriTig  it  in  a  saturated  solution  of  alum. 

One  pound  of  alum  is  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  and  in  this  solution 
are  aoaked  84  IbsL  calcined  plaster  of  Paris  in  small  lumps  ;  these  lumps  are 
exposed  eight  days  to  the  air,  and  then  recalcined  at  a  diQl  red  heat. 

The  addition  of  half-arpound  of  copperas  gives  the  cement  a  cream  colour, 
and  is  said  to  make  it  better  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  weather. 

This  cement  is  harder  than  the  other  varieties  made  from  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  is  consequently  used  for  floors,  skirtings,  colunms,  pilasters,  etc. ;  it  is 
also  frequently  painted  to  imitate  marble. 

Keene's  cement  is  made  in  two  qualities,  the  coarse  and  the  superfine : 
the  former  is  white,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  high  polish  ;  the  latter  is  not 
80  white,  or  able  to  take  so  good  a  polish,  but  sets  hard.  The  superfine 
qnislity  is  sold  in  casks  containing  3^  bushels,  and  the  coarse  in  casks  of  the 
same  size,  and  in  sacks  containing  3  bushels. 

Pabiah  Cbhsnt,  sometimes  called  KeatingU  Cement,  is  said  to  be  produced 
by  miiring  calcined  and  powdered  gypsum  with  a  strong  solution  of  borax, 
then  recalcining,  grinding,  and  mixing  with  a  solution  of  alum. 

There  are  two  qualities  of  Parian  cement  in  the  market — the  "  superfine  " 
and  the  "  coarse"  They  are  sold  in  casks  and  sacks  of  the  same  sizes  as  those 
used  for  Eeene*s  cement 

**  Parian  is  said  to  work  freer  than  either  Keene's  or  Martin's  cement,  and 
is  therefore  preferable  for  large  surfaces,  which  have  to  be  hand-floated  before 
trowelling  ;  but  the  two  latter  cements  are  fatter,  and  produce  sharper  arrises 
and  mouldings."^ 

As  Keene's  and  Parian  cement  are  not  used  for  mortar,  their  tensile  strength  is  of  no 
practical  importance.  When  allowed  to  set  in  air  their  strength  was  found  by  Mr.  Grant 
to  be  as  follows  per  sectional  area  of  2}  inches  : — 


Keene. 

Parian. 

Seven  days     . 
Fourteen  days 
Three  months 

lbs. 
546-0 

585-8 

720-5 

lbs. 
642-8 

671-2 

858-7 

Mabtin's  CsiiENT  is  made  in  a  similar  way  to  Parian — carbonate  of  potash 
(pearl-ash)  being  used  instead  of  borax,  and  hydrochloric  add  being  some- 
times added. 

It  is  made  in  three  different  qualities — coarse,  fine,  and  superfi/ne — the  coarser 
kinds  being  of  a  reddish-white  colour,  and  the  finer  pure  white.     It  is  said 
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to  cover  more  BoxfiEtce  in  proportion  to  its  bulk  than  any  other  wmilj^y 
material^ 

Metallic  Cbment  '^  has  a  metallic  lustre,  is  suitable  for  outside  work, 
and  is  intended  to  dispense  with  colouring  or  painting,  but  is  not  mach. 
used."* 

One  variety  is  made  by  mixing  ground  slag  iram.  copper^melting  worka 
with  ordinary  cement  stone. 

Portland  Cement  Stucco  is  a  mixture  of  Portland  cement  and  chalk.  It  is  of  a 
good  colour  and  close  texture ;  weaker  than  Portland  cement,  but  not  so 
liable  to  crack. 

Li€u  Cement  is  produced  from  Uas  shales  containing  a  laige  proportion  of 
soluble  silica.  It  resembles  Lias  lime  in  appearance ;  sets  in  eight  or  ten 
minutes,  and  is  used  for  lining  water-tanks,  or  other  purposes  for  which  a 
light  quick-setting  cement  is  required. 

Jem's  Stuooo  Cxmsnt  is  used  as  a  wash  or  paint,  and  when  mixed  with 
three  parts  of  sand  as  a  stucca  It  is  said  to  adhere  well,  to  be  hard  when 
set  and  impervious  to  wet,  and  to  be  fit  for  mouldings  or  castiogs.^ 

UseB. — ^These  80-called  '*  cements  "  or  plasters  are  largely  used 
for  the  best  class  of  internal  plastering,  and,  as  they  set  very 
quickly,  they  can  be  painted  within  a  few  hours,  which  is  a  great 
advantaga 

They  are  capable  of  receiving  a  very  high  polish,  to  obtain 
which  the  surface  is  rubbed  down  with  gritstones  of  yaiious 
degrees  of  coarseness ;  afterwards  stopped  or  paid  over  with  semi- 
liquid  neat  cement  which  fills  up  the  pores ;  rubbed  again  with 
snake-stone,  and  finished  with  putty  powder. 

The  plasters  should  not  be  used  in  situations  much  exposed  to 
the  weather,  on  accoimt  of  their  solubility.  This  consideration, 
combiaed  with  their  cost,  and  the  moderate  strength  they  attain 
even  under  favourable  circumstances,  makes  them  unsuitable  for 
most  engineering  works. 

Mastics  are  a  species  of  cements  consisting  of  brick,  burnt  clay,  or  lime- 
stone powdered,  mixed  with  oil  and  litharge,  or  some  other  drier. 

In  former  years  they  were  much  used  for  covering  external  mouldings,  etc 
They  were  applied  in  a  thin  coat  with  great  care,  and  looked  well,  but 
required  painting  periodically  to  compensate  for  the  evaporation  of  the  oiL 

Several  varieties  were  used  on  the  Continent,  but  that  best  known  in  Eng- 
land was  called  HameUn^s  Mastic. 

This  material,  however,  was  expensive,  and  has  been  superseded  by  Port- 
land cement 

The  Materials  used  in  Ordinary  Plastering  are   laid  on   in 
successive  coats,  which  differ  from  one  another  in  composition. 
In  all  of  them  the  lime  used  should  be  most  thoroughly  slaked, 
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or  it  will  throw  out  blisters  after  being  spread.  For  this  reason 
the  ''stuff"  is  generally  made  long  before  it  is  required,  and  left 
for  weeks  to  cooL 

Pare  or  fat  limes  are  generally  used  for  the  sake  of  economy, 
and  for  safety.  Hydraulic  limes  would  require  special  attention 
to  prevent  them  from  blowing.  Moreover,  the  surface  of  plaster 
made  with  fat  lime  is  more  absorbent,  and  less  liable  to  encourage 
condensation,  than  that  of  plaster  made  with  hydraulic  lime. 

Salt  water  and  sea-sand  should  not  be  used,  as  the  salts  they 
contain  would  cause  permanent  dampness  and  efflorescence. 

Hair. — ^The  hair  used  by  the  plasterer  in  order  to  make  his 
"  coarse  stuff"  hang  together  is  obtained  from  the  tanner's  yaid. 

It  should  be  long,  sound,  free  from  grease  and  dirt,  thoroughly 
separated,  beaten  up,  or  switched  with  a  lath,  so  as  to  separate  the 
hairs,  and  dried. 

It  is  classed  according  to  quality  as  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  the  last 
being  the  best     A  bushel  weighs  from  14  to  15  lbs. 

White  hair  is  selected  for  some  work,  but  as  it  should  all  be 
thoroughly  covered  by  the  coats  subsequent  to  that  in  which  it 
occurs,  its  colour  is  not  of  importance. 

CoABSE  Stuff  is  a  rough  mortar  containing  1  or  1^  part  of 
sand  to  1  of  slaked  lime  by  measure. 

This  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  long  sound  ox  hair  (free  from 
grease  or  dirt,  and  weU  switched,  or  immersed  in  water  to  sepa- 
rate the  hairs)  in  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  hair  to  2  cubic  feet  of 
the  stuff  for  the  best  work,  and  1  to  3  for  ordinary  work. 

The  sand  is  generally  heaped  round  in  a  circtdar  dish  form ; 
the  lime,  previously  mixed  with  water  to  a  creamy  consistence, 
is  poured  into  the  middle.  The  hair  is  then  added,  and  well 
worked  in  throughout  the  mass  with  a  rake,  and  the  mixture  is 
left  for  several  weeks  to  "  cool,"  i,e.  to  become  thoroughly  slaked. 

''  If  mixed  in  a  mill  the  hair  should  only  be  put  in  at  the  last 
moment,  or  it  will  get  broken  and  torn  into  short  pieces. 

**  If  there  is  sufficient  hair  in  coarse  stuff  for  ceilings,  it  should, 
when  taken  up  on  a  slate  or  trowel,  hang  down  from  the  edges 
without  dropping  off. 

''  For  walls  the  hair  may  be  rather  less  than  in  top  stuff  for 
ceilings."^ 

FiNB  Stuff  is  pure  lime  slaked  to  paste  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  and  afterwards  diluted  with  water  till  it  is  of  the  con- 
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sistence  of  cream.  It  is  then  allowed  to  settle ;  the  water  riaing 
to  the  top  is  allowed  to  run  off,  and  that  in  the  mass  to  evapo- 
rate until  the  whole  has  become  thick  enough  for  use.  For  some 
purposes  a  small  quantity  of  hair  is  added. 

Plasterer's  Pxjtty  is  pure  lime  dissolved  in  water,  and  then 
run  through  a  fine  sieve.  It  is  very  similar  to  fine  stuff,  but  pre- 
pared  in  f  more  careful  manner,  and  is  always  nsed  witt^out  Lr. 

Gauged  Stuff,  also  called  " Putty  and  Plaster y'  contains  from 
1^  to  ^  plasterer's  putty,  the  remainder  being  plaster  of  Paris. 

The  last-named  ingredient  causes  the  mixture  to  set  very 
rapidly,  and  it  must  be  mixed  in  smaU  quantities,  not  more  being 
prepared  at  a  time  than  can  be  used  in  half  an  hour. 

The  proportion  of  plaster  used  depends  upon  the  nature  and 
position  of  the  work,  the  time  available  for  setting,  the  state  of  the 
weather,  etc.,  more  being  required  in  proportion  as  the  weather  is 
damp.     An  excess  of  plaster  causes  the  coating  to  crack. 

It  is  used  for  finishing  walls  and  for  cornices.  In  the  latter 
the  putty  and  plaster  should  be  in  equal  proportions. 

Selenitio  Plaster  is  made  with  selenitiBed  lime,  otherwise  known  as 
selenitic  cement 

This  material  has  been  described  at  page  170. 

The  method  of  mixing  the  material  for  the  first  coat  of  plastering  on 
brickwork  is  exactly  similar  to  the  process  as  carried  out  for  mixing  mortar. 

This  process  has  been  described  at  pages  194,  196  ;  and  also  at  page  407, 
Part  XL,  and  need  not  therefore  be  repeated. 

For  plastering  on  lath  work  and  other  coats  the  following  directions  of  the 
patentees  should  be  rigidly  followed. 

.    They  have  already  been  given  in  Part  IL,  but  are  here  repeated  to  make 
these  Notes  more  complete  in  themselves. 

^^For  Plastering  on  Lath  Work, — To  the  same  quantities  of  water  and  prepared 
lime,  as  given,  add  only  6  or  8  bushels  of  clean  sharp  sand  and  2  hods  of 
well-haired  lime  putty  ;  the  hair  being  previously  well  hooked  into  the  lime 
putty.  When  the  mill  is  used^  the  haired  putty  should  only  be  ground  suffi- 
ciently to  ensure  mixing.     Longer  grinding  destroys  the  hair. 

<<  Lime  putty  should  be  run  a  short  time  before  being  used^  to  guard  against 
blisters,  which  will  sometimes  occur. 

"  K,B, — This  mixture  will  be  found  to  answer  equally  well  for  ceilings  as  for 
partitions.  If  the  sand  is  very  shaip,  use  only  6  bushels  of  sand  for  covering 
the  lath,  and  when  sufficiently  set,  follow  with  8  bushels  of  sand  for  floating 
(or  straightening). 

*^  Setting  Goat  and,  Trowelled  Stucco. — ^For  common  setting  (or  finishing  coat 
of  plastering),  the  ordinary  practice  of  using  chalk  lime  putty  and  washed 
sand  is  recommended.  But  if  a  hard  selenitic  face  is  required,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  prepared  selenitic  lime  be  first  passed  through  a  24  by  24 
mesh  sieve,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  blistering,  and  used  in  the  following 
proportions  : — 4  pails  of  water  ;  2  bushels  of  prepared  selenitic  lime  (pre- 
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Tionalj  sifted  thioiigh  a  24  by  24  mesh  deve) ;  2  hods  of  chalk  lime  putty  ; 
3  boahelfl  of  fine  washed  sand. 

«  This  should  be  treated  as  trowelled  stucco  ;  first  well  hand-floating  the 
surface,  and  then  well  trowelling.     A  very  hard  surface  is  then  produced 

*^  SeUnUic  Clay  Finish. — 6  pails  of  water ;  1  bushel  of  prepared  selenitic 
lime ;  3  bushels  of  prepared  selenitic  clay  ;  2  bushels  of  fine  washed  sand  ;  1 
hod  of  chalk  lime  putty. 

''This  mixture,  well  hand-floated  to  a  fair  face,  and  then  well  trowelled,  will 
produce  a  finished  surface  equal  to  Parian  or  Keene's  cement,  and  will  be 
found  suitable  for  hospital  walls,  public  schoob,  etc.  Being  non-absorbent, 
it  is  readily  washed. 

''The  use  of  ground  selenitic  clay  improves  the  mortar,  and  renders  it  more 
hydraulic 

'^  When  the  selenitic  clay  is  used,  2  busheb  may  be  added  to  1  bushel  of 
prepared  selenitic  lime,  the  proportion  of  sand,  ballast,  etc.,  being  the  same  as 
for  prepared  selenitic  lime.  Ihe  use  of  selenitic  day  effects  a  considerable 
saving,  as  it  is  much  cheaper  than  lime. 

''/Vr  (huMe  PUutering  use  6  or  8  bushels'only  of  clean  sand,  and  for  finish- 
ing nmgh  ducco  faxe  use  4  or  6  bushels  only  of  fine  washed  sand,  to  the  pro- 
portions of  lime  and  water  given.** 

Bough  Cast  is  composed  of  washed  gravel  mixed  with  hot 
hydraulic  lime  and  water.  It  is  applied  in  a  semi-fltdd  state,  as 
described  at  page  409,  Part  11. 

Stiiooo. — ^This  term  is  very  loosely  applied  to  various  substances  which 
differ  considerably  from  one  another.  These  may  be  classed  as  follows : — 
1.  Oompounds  of  hydraulic  lime,  formerly  much  iised  for  external  covering  to 
walls.  2.  Mixtures  of  lime,  plaster,  and  other  materials  for  fomung  smooth 
surfaces  on  internal  walls,  chiefly  those  intended  to  be  painted.  3.  All 
sorts  of  calcareous  cements  and  plasters  used  for  covering  walls. 

These  latter  have  been  described  under  their  several  heads. 

OoMMON  Stucco  consists  of  three  parts  dean  sharp  sand  to  one  part  of 
hydraulic  lime. 

It  was  much  used  at  one  time  as  an  external  covering  for  outside  walls, 
but  has  to  a  great  extent  been  superseded  by  cements  of  recent  introduction. 

Tlie  method  of  applying  this  and  the  other  compositions  mentioned  below 
is  described  at  p.  406,  Part  XL 

Trowellbd  Stucco  Lb  used  for  surfaces  intended  to  be  painted,  and  is  com- 
posed of  two-thirds  fine  stuff  (without  hair)  and  one-third  Very  fine  dean  sand. 

Bastard  Stucco  is  of  the  same  composition  as  trowelled  stucco,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  hair. 

BouoH  Stucco  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  sand,  which  should,  more- 
over, be  of  a  coarser  grit  The  surface  is  roughened  as  described  at  page  406, 
Part  n.,  to  give  it  an  appearance  like  that  of  stone. 

Artifloial  Marbles  may  be  produced  by  skilful  workmen  by 
working  colours  in  with  almost  any  of  the  white  cements  or  rather 
plasters  mentioned  at  pages  228,  229. 

Certain  processes  for  imitating  marbles  are,  however,  known  by 
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distinctive  names,  and  one  or  two  of  the  more  important  of  tliese 
will  now  be  briefly  noticed 

SoAGLiOLA  ia  a  coating  applied  to  waUs,  colmnns,  etc^  to  imitate  marbleL     Xt 
18  made  of  plaster  of  PariB,  mixed  with  yariooB  colouring  matters  dissolved  in 
glue  or  isinglass ;  also  with  fragments  of  alabaster  or  coloured  cement  inter- 
speised  through  the  body  of  the  plaster. 

The  method  of  applying  and  finishing  this  material  is  described  at  page 
410,  Part  II. 

Mabezzo  Mabble  is  also  a  kind  of  plaster  made  to  imitate  marble. 

A  sheet  of  plate^glass  is  first  procured,  upon  which  are  placed  threads  of 
floss  silk,  which  have  been  dipped  into  the  veining  colours  previously  mixed 
to  a  semi-fluid  state  with  plaster  of  Paris.     Upon  the  experience  and  skill  of 
the  workman  in  placing  this  coloured  silk  the  success  of  the  material  pro- 
duced depends.     When  the  various  tints  and  shades  required  have  been,  put 
on  the  glass,  the  body  colour  of  the  marble  to  be  imitated  is  put  on  by  hand. 
At  this  stage  the  silk  is  withdrawn,  and  leaves  behind  sufficient  of  the 
colouring  matter  with  which  it  was  saturated  to  form  the  veinings  and 
markings  of  the  marble.     Dry  plaster  of  Paris  is  now  sprinkled  over  to  take 
up  the  excess  of  moisture,  and  to  give  the  plaster  the  proper  consistence.    A 
canvas  backing  is  applied  to  strengthen  the  thin  coat  of  plaster,  which  ^  is 
followed  by  cement  to  any  desired  thickness  ;  the  slab  is  then  removed  from 
the  glass  and  polished. 

^  Imitation  marble  of  this  description  is  employed  for  pUasters  and  other 
ornamental  work,  and  is  now  used  by  Mr.  Qeorge  Jennings  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  a  variety  of  articles.'* 

''  The  basis  of  Marezzo  marble,  as  weU  as  of  Scagliola,  being  plaster  of  Paris, 
neither  of  them  is  capable  of  bearing  exposure  to  the  weather."  ^ 

'^  The  Artificial  Marble  now  manufactured  in  London  is  made  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  Marezzo,  but  differs  from  it  in  the  character  of  the  cement 
used.  A  less  expensive  table  is  also  substituted  for  the  plate  glass,  and  the 
canvas  backing  is  altogether  omitted"  ^ 

Other  artificial  marbles  are  described  at  page  76. 

£nriolmient& — ^Tbe  plasterer  requires  a  great  variety  of 
mouldings,  ornaments,  pateras,  flowers,  and  other  enrichments  for 
the  decoration  of  his  work. 

These  may  be  made  either  in  plaster  of  Paris  composition  or 
in  papier-macb^. 

Plaster  ORNAMEi<rrs  are  cast  either  in  wax  or  in  plaster,  the  latter  process 
being  used  chiefly  for  large  ornaments  which  have  an  undercut  pattern. 

The  ornament  is  in  either  case  first  modelled  in  clay  and  well  oiled. 

In  making  wax  moulds,  the  wax  is  melted,  mixed  with  rosin,  and  poured 
in  upon  the  model,  arrangement  having  been  made  to  prevent  its  escape ; 
the  whole  is  then  steeped  in  water,  and  the  wax  becomes  detached  in.  one 
mass. 

When  plaster  is  used  as  the  material  for  the  mould,  it  is  laid  on  to  the 
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model  in  plastic  pieces  fitted  together,  and  then  the  whole,  when  diy,  is 
immezsed  in  boiled  linseed  oiL 

In  casting,  the  plaster  in  a  senu-flnid  state  is  dabbed  with  a  brush  into  the 
moold. 

OoKFoeisiON  Orwamkwto  are  made  with  a  mixture  of  whiting,  glue,  water, 
oil,  and  resin. 

The  oil  and  resin  are  melted  together  and  added  to  the  glue,  which  has 
been  dissolyed  in  water  separately.  This  mixture  is  then  poured  upon 
poimded  whiting,  well  mixed,  and  kneaded  up  with  it  to  the  consistency  of 
dough. 

When  used  the  material  is  warmed  to  make  it  soft,  and  is  forced  into  box- 
wood moulds  carved  to  the  patterns  required. 

Pafcbb-MachiS  is  a  much  lighter  material  for  ornaments  than  either  com- 
position or  plaster,  and  it  is  much  used  for  the  purpose. 

Cnttings  of  paper  are  boiled  down  and  beaten  into  a  paste,  mixed  with 
size,  placed  in  a  mould  of  metal  or  siQphur,  and  pressed  by  a  counter-mould 
at  the  back,  so  as  to  be  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  about  \  inch,  the  inner 
Bui&ce  being  parallel  to  the  outer  surfSsice,  and  roughly  formed  to  the  same 
pattenL 

Papier-mach^  is  sometimes  made  of  sheets  of  paper  glued  together,  and 
forced  into  a  metal  mould  to  give  the  pattern  required. 

In  some  cases  a  composition  of  pidp  of  paper  and  rosin  is  first  placed  in 
the  mould.  This  adheres  to  the  paper  ornaments  moulded  as  above  described, 
and  takes  the  lines  and  arrises  of  the  mould  more  sharply  than  the  paper 
akme  would  do. 

Cabton  Pibbbe  is  a  species  of  papier  mache  made  with  pulp  of  paper, 
whiting,  and  size,  pressed  into  plaster  moulds. 

FiBBOUB  Plastbb  cousists  of  a  thin  coating  of  plaster  of  Paris  on  a  coarse 
canvas  backing  stretched  on  a  light  framework. 

This  material  has  great  advantages.  Large  surfaces  can  be  quickly  covered 
without  much  preparation  for  fixing,  as  it  is  very  light,  and  it  can,  if  required, 
be  pcunted  at  once. 

Dennett's  Fireproof  Material — The  material  used  for 
Dennett's  patent  fireproof  construction  is  a  concrete  of  broken 
stone  or  brick  imbedded  in  a  matrix  of  plaster  produced  by  calcining 
gypsum  at  a  strong  red  heat  (see  p.  372,  Part  II.)  It  sets  at 
about  the  same  rate  as  ordinaiy  PorUand  cement,  and  attains  a 
strength  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  original  gypsum. 
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ASPHALTES. 

Asphaltes  are  combinations  of  bitumen  and  calcareous  roAtter, 
sometimes  found  in  nature,  sometimes  artificially  formed. 

Natural  asphaltes  are  superior  to  artificial  imitations,  probably 
because  in  them  the  bitumen  is  more  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  limestone  or  other  calcareous  matter. 

The  natural  asphalte  is  generally  ground,  mixed  with  sand  and 
a  further  proportion  of  bitumen,  and  run  into  moulds.  When 
thus  mixed  it  is  known  as  mastic. 

In  the  preparation  of  mastic  mineral  pitch  (bitumen)  must  be 
used,  not  coal-tar  pitch ;  the  latter  is  brittle,  easily  softened,  and 
weak. 

TJseSy  Advantages  and  Disadvantages.  —  Patent  asphalte 
(or  mastic)  is  waterproof,  fireproof,  easily  applied,  and  to  some 
extent  elastic,  it  can  therefore  be  used  with  advantage  for  many 
purposes. 

It  is  an  admirable  material  for  the  damp-proof  courses  of  walls 
(see  Part  II.  p.  214),  also  as  a  waterproof  layer  over  arches  or 
flat  roofs,  or  for  lining  tanks.  It  is  useful  for  floors  that  require 
a  very  smooth  surface,  as  in  iiack^t  courts ;  also  for  those  that 
have  to  resist  water,  as  in  wash-houses,  and  for  skirtings  of  such 
floors.  When  spread  and  brought  to  a  smooth  surface  it  wears 
well  in  footpaths,  makes  substantial  and  almost  noiseless  carriage- 
ways, but  is  very  slippery  in  damp  weather. 

It  is  also  used  for  the  joints  of  pavements  of  stone  and  other 
materials,  and  prevents  the  penetration  of  wet,  but  makes  such 
pavements  more  noisy. 

Charaoteristlos. — ^ood  viastic  should  be  proof  against  frost 
and  damp,  tough  not  brittle,  and  uninflammable.  It  should 
withstand  a  temperature  of  from  140''  to  160**  Fahr.  without 
softening  to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  should  not  become  so 
fluid  as  to  run  down  below  a  temperature  of  260**  Fahr.^ 

Laying. — ^Any  details  regarding  the  laying  of  asphalte  would 
be  out  of  place  in  these  Notes,  which  relate  to  the  characteristics 
of  materials,  not  to  the  manner  of  using  them. 

The  following  remarks  are  necessary,  however,  in  order  to 

understand  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  kinds  of  asphalte 

described  below. 

*  Dent 
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There  are  two  principal  methods  by  which  asphaltes  may  be 
applied  to  a  stuface :  (1)  by  being  melted,  spread,  and  rubbed  to  a 
smooth  snif aca 

(2)  By  being  ground  to  powder,  spread,  and  consolidated  by 
lamming. 

Of  these  methods  the  first  is  the  more  convenient  in  many 
positions,  but  asphaltes  laid  as  compressed  powder  appear  to  be 
the  most  durable  under  considerable  wear,  as  in  carriage-ways.^ 

In  aU  cases  asphalte  should  be  laid  on  a  good  base  of  concrete 
or  other  solid  material 

When  the  surface  is  at  a  slope  exceeding  about  t^,  the  asphalte  is  apt  to 
mn  if  exposed  to  the  buh,  unless  a  good  key  can  be  obtained. 

For  steep  inclinations  and  for  vertical  work  (such  as  the  linings  of  tanks) 
the  &ce  must  be  roughed,  the  joints  well  raked  out  and  filled  with  asphalte, 
the  whole  surface  free  from  moisture  and  wanned ;  the  asphalte  is  then  applied 
in  snccessiTe  thin  coatings.  Where  the  moisture  cannot  be  got  rid  of,  it  is 
necessaiy  to  build  the  face  of  the  wall  with  asphalte  joints,  to  which  the 
coTering  asphalte  adheres.     Plates  of  asphalte  are  sometimes  used. 

^  Minute  holes  are  noticeable  in  compressed  asphaltes  shortly  after  they  are 
hud,  which  seem  after  a  time  to  close  up  or  disappear,  while  others  open. 
The  cause  of  these  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained."  ^ 

Varieties  in  the  Market. — There  are  several  different  asphaltes 
in  the  market.     A  few  of  them  will  now  be  described. 

S^ysBel  Asphalte,  known  also  as  Clcmdg^i  Patent  Asphalte,  is  made  £rom 
a  bitnminous  rock  found  at  Pyrimont  Seyssel,  in  the  Jura  mountains. 

It  is  a  limestone  saturated  with  bitumen,  and  contains  about  90  to  92  per 
cent  carbonate  of  lime  and  10  to  8  per  cent  of  bitumen. 

This  material  is  ground,  mixed  with  grit  and  with  heated  mineral  tar 
nntil  the  mass  has  thoroughly  amalgamated  and  become  reduced  to  a  mastic. 
It  is  then  run  into  moulds  to  form  blocks. 

These  blocks  are  18  inches  square,  6  inches  deep,  and  weigh  about  125 
Ibfi.  each  ;  countersunk  on  two  sides  with  the  words  PYBIMONT  AND 
S£YSS£L  as  the  trade  mark. 

The  asphalte  is  imported  in  this  form  by  the  Pyrimont  Seyssel  Asphalte 
Ck>mpany,  from  whose  circular  most  of  the  following  information  is  obtained  : — 

QuALEFiE& — There  are  three  qualities  in  the  market — 

1.  Fine^  without  grit,  used  for  magazine  floors  and  as  a  cement  for  very 
dose  joints  in  brickwork. 

2.  Fine-gritted,  for  covering  roofs  and  arches,  lining  tanks,  as  a  cement  for 
brickwork,  and  for  running  the  joints  of  stones. 

3.  Coarte-grittedy  containing  more  and  larger  grit ;  used  for  pavements  and 
floorings  where  great  strength  is  required,  as  gun-shed  floors,  tun-room  floors, 
margins  of  stall  floors,  etc.  In  gateways  for  heavy  carriage  traflic  small 
pieces  of  granite  chippings,  etc.,  are  introduced. 

^  Report  of  Engineer,  City  of  London,  1871.  '  Clark  on  Roads. 
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Mixnro. — The  blocks  of  aaphalte'axe  bfoken  ap  into  pieces  of  not  more 
than  1  lb.  weight  each^  and  melted  in  iron  caldrons  heated  by  wood  or  peat. 

Coal  is  objectionable  on  acconnt  of  the  smoke  it  creates ;  coke  injaxes  the 
material  and  destroys  the  caldron. 

The  following  directions  are  from  the  circular  of  the  company  : — 

''  The  fire  haying  been  lighted  in  the  caldron,  put  into  the  boiler  2  Iboi  of 
mineral  tar,  to  which  add  56  lb&  of  asphalte,  broken  into  pieces  of  not  more 
than  1  lb.  each.     Mix  the  asphalte  and  tar  together  with  the  stirrer,  till  the 
former  becomes  soft,  and  then  place  the  lid  on  the  caldron,  keeping  up  a  good 
fire.     In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  repeat  the  stirring,  and  add  56  lbs.   more 
asphalte,  in  similar  sized  pieces,  distributed  over  the  suifiAce  of  that  in  the 
caldron.     Again  cover  the  caldron  for  ten  minutes,  after  which  keep  the  con- 
tents constantly  stirred,  adding  by  degrees  asphalte  in  the  proportion  of  1 1 2 
lbs.  to  1  lb.  of  tar,  until  the  ccJdron  is  fall  and  the  whole  is  thoronghTy 
melted.^     When  fit  for  use  the  asphalte  will  emit  jets  of  light  smoke  and 
freely  drop  from  the  stirrer." 

The  asphalte  is  removed  from  the  cauldron  in  ladles,  poured  over  the  con- 
crete foundation,  or  other  place  where  it  is  to  be  applied,  brought  to  a  smooth 
surface  with  wooden  rubbers,  and  finished,  either  with  a  mixture  of  sLate-dzis^ 
and  silver  sand  in  equal  parts,  or  roughened  by  grit  stamped  in  while  the 
asphalte  is  soft. 

Val  de  Travers  AaphaLte  is  from  a  rock  found  at  Nenchatel  in 
Switzerland. 

It  is  said  to  be  richer  in  bitumen  than  the  asphalte  from  Seyssel,  contain- 
ing from  1 1  to  1 2  per  cent,  and  sometimes  as  much  as  20  per  cent 

The  material  is  laid  in  two  different  ways — either  in  powder,  compressed,  by 
ramming,  into  a  solid  condition,  or  by  melting  and  spreading,  as  in  the  case 
of  Seyssel  asphalte. 

Hot  Compressed  Process, — ^The  natural  rock  having  been  ground  to  powder, 
is  subjected  to  great  heat  in  a  revolving  boiler.  The  boiler  may  be  on  the 
spot,  or  the  powder  may  be  brought  in  a  hot  state  in  closed  iron  carta. 

A  foundation  of  Portland  cement  concrete  having  been  formed,  its  surfiice 
is  spread  over  with  the  powder,  which  is  then  compressed  by  means  of  hot  iron 
rammers  into  one  homogeneous  layer  without  joints,  and  impervious  to 
moisture. 

Carriage-ways  are  generally  laid  by  this  method. 

Liquid  Process, — ^The  material  used  is  composed  of  Val  de  Travers  rock, 
mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  clean  grit  about  the  size  of  a  split  pea. 

The  asphalte  is  melted  in  boilers  as  above  described,  a  small  qiiantity  of 
bitumen  being  gradually  added. 

*  Practice,  however,  best  regulates  the  quantity  of  tar  to  properly  flux  the  asphalte. 
In  exposed  situations,  particularly  on  the  coast  during  cold  and  other  unfavourable 
weather,  a  strong  fire  is  necessary  to  be  kept  up,  and  at  such  times  the  asphalte  work 
is  longer  in  execution.  On  this  account  the  tar  is  more  quickly  consumed,  and  a 
small  quantity  will  have  to  be  added.  A  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  tar  is  also 
necessary  in  the  application  of  asphalte  to  brickwork,  and  also  in  running  the  joints 
of  stones.  In  warm  climates  an  excess  of  tar  must  be  avoided.  From  the  first 
lighting  of  a  caldron  about  3}  hours  wiU  be  occupied  before  the  entire  mass  with 
which  it  is  to  be  filled  will  become  melted.  The  subsequent  operation  will  occupy 
about  half  an  hour  less  time. 
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It  ifl'camed  in  ladles  from  the  caldrons  to  the  concrete  foundation  pre- 
pared for  ity  and  spread  in  a  liquid  state  oyer  the  surface  and  allowed  to 
oooL 

About  18  parts  asphalte  and  2  parts  grit  are  used  for  roofs,  linings,  tanks, 


About  16  parts  asphalte  and  2  parts  grit  for  flooring,  footways,  stalls, 
etc  etc 

Bather  more  bitumen  is  added  in  the  roofis  than  the  floors,  but  the  amount 
depends,  of  course,  upon  circumstances. 

Linmer  Asphalte^is  obtained  from  Limner,  near  Hanover. 

The  asphalte  is  broken  up  and  mixed  with  clean  grit,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  bitumen. 

The  mixture  is  melted  in  caldrons,  and  laid  in  two  thicknesses,  the  lower 
sAratum  baring  coarser  grit  in  it  than  the  other. 

Bmnswiok  Book  Asphalte  is  obtained  from  mines  at  Yorwohle,  in 
Bnmswick,  Germany. 

Xontrotier  Aspbalte  is  a  French  production,  and  is  laid  in  compressed 
powder.     Mastio  Asphalte  comes  from  Spain,  and  is  laid  in  small  blocks. 

There  are  several  other  so-called  asphaltes  in  which  the  natural  substance 
is  mixed  with  various  ingredients. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  following : — 

Bamett'B  Iiiqtiid  Asphalte  is  made  from  natural  or  artificial  asphaltes, 
mixed  with  powdered  oxide  of.  iron  and  a  small  proportion  of  mineral  tar. 

The  materials  are  melted  and  laid,  as  before  described,  on  a  concrete 
foundation. 

Trinidad  Asphalte  is  a  mixture  of  Trinidad  pitch,  broken  stone,  chalk, 
and  other  ingredients,  and  is  laid  hot,  in  the  form  of  powder. 

Patent  British  Asphalte  is  a  mixture  of  quicklime,  pitch,  sawdust,  and 
ground  iron  slag,  heated  and  laid  in  a  semi-liquid  state. 

IniSsrior  Asphaltes  are  also  made  with  coal-tar  pitch  boiled  with  chalk 
and  sand. 

Pitch  plays  an  important  part  in  asphaltes,  and  it  will  be  well  to  distin- 
guish between  the  diflerent  varietiea 

MiKEBAL  Pitch,  or  bitumen,  is  the  constituent  that  makes  asphalte  so 
valuable. 

In  fact,  strictly  speaking,  solid  bitumen  is  asphalte ;  the  rock  asphalte, 
generally  known  by  engineers  as  asphalte,  is  merely  stone  saturated  with 
asphalte. 

It  used  to  be  found  in  large  quantities  on  the  Dead  Sea  (JjOCiab  asphalUtes), 
and  thus  obtained  the  name  of  Bitumen  of  Jvdea, 

Natural  bitumen  is  found  also  in  the  island  of  Trinidad. 

Bitumen  contains  an  oil  which  in  coal  tar  is  very  volatile,  and  escapes, 
leaving  the  tar  brittle. 

Coal  tar  is  very  brittle  at  the  freezing  point,  and  softens  at  115°  (Fahr.), 
whereas  true  bitumen  is  tough  at  20°,  and  will  not  soften  at  ITO"*  (Fahr.) 

CoAii  Tab  Pitch  is  the  residue  obtained  by  distilling  coal  tar. 

This  material  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  bitumen  for  mixing  with 
asphalte. 

It  is,  however,  brittle,  softens  more  under  heat,  is  easily  crushed,  and  is 
altogether  inferior. 
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WHITENINa  AND  COLOUEING. 

Whitewash  is  made  from  pure  white  lime  mixed  wiUi  water. 

It  is  used  for  common  walls  and  ceilings,  **  especially  where,  for  iwnifaiTy 
reasons,  a  frequent  firesh  application  is  considered  preferable  to  any-  coating 
which  would  last  better.  It  readilj  comes  off  when  rubbed,  will  not  stand 
rain,  nor  adhere  well  to  yery  smooth  or  non-porous  surfaces.  It  is  cheap,  and 
where  used  for  sanitary  reasons  should  be  made  up  of  hot  lime  and  applied 
at  once,  under  which  conditions  it  also  adheres  better.**  ^ 

Whitewash  is  improved  by  adding  1  lb.  of  pure  tallow  (firee  from  salt)  to 
every  bushel  of  lime. 

The  process  is  generally  described  as  lime  whiting. 

The  following  is  a  method  recommended  for  making  whitewash  for  outside 
work. 

^  Take  a  clean  water-tight  barrel,  and  put  into  it  half  a  bushel  of  lime. 
Slake  it  by  pouring  water  over  it  boiling  hot,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
cover  it  5  inches  deep,  and  stir  it  briskly  till  thoroughly  slaked.  When  the 
slaking  has  been  effected,  dissolve  it  in  water,  and  add  2  lb.  sulphate  of  zinc 
and  1  of  common  salt ;  these  will  cause  the  wash  to  harden,  and  prevent  its 
cracking."* 

CoHKON  Colouring  is  prepared  by  adding  earthy  pigments  to  the  mixtoies 
used  for  Ume  whiting. 

The  following  proportions  *  may  be  used  per  bushel  of  lime  ;  more  or  less 
according  to  the  tint  required  : — 

Cream  Colour, — 4  to  6  lbs.  of  ochre. 

Fawn  Colour, — 6  to  8  lbs.  umber  ;  S  lb&  Indian  red  ;  2  lbs.  lampblack. 

Buff  or  Stone  Colour. — 6  to  8  lb&  raw  umber,  and  3  or  4  lbs.  lampblack. 

Whitino  is  made  by  reducing  pure  white  chalk  to  a  fine  powder. 

It  is  mixed  with  water  and  size,  and  used  for  whitening  ceilings  and  inside 
walls.     It  will  not  stand  the  weather. 

'*  The  best  method  of  mixing  it  is  in  the  proportion  of  6  lbs.  whiting  to  1 
quart  of  double  size  (see  p.  433),  the  whiting  to  be  first  covered  wiUi  cold 
water  for  six  hours,  then  mixed  with  the  size  and  left  in  a  cold  place  till  it 
becomes  like  jelly,  in  which  condition  it  is  ready  to  dilute  with  water, 
and  use." 

''It  will  take  1  lb.  jelly  to  every  6  superficial  yards.'' ^ 

Whiting  is  made  in  three  qualities— <;ommoYi,  town^  and  gilders.  It  is  sold 
by  weight  in  casks  contaimng  frt)m  2  to  10  cwts.,in  sacks  containing  2  cwts., 
in  firkins  (very  small  casks),  in  bulk,  and  in  small  balls. 

DiSTBMPKR  iB  the  name  for  all  colouring  mixed  with  water  and  size. 

White  Distemper  is  a  mixture  of  whiting  and  size. 

The  best  way  of  mixing  is  as  follows  : — ^Take  6  lbs.  of  the  best  whiting 
and  soak  it  in  soft  water  sufficient  to  cover  it  for  several  hours.  Pour  off 
the  water,  and  stir  the  whiting  into  a  smooth  paste,  strain  the  material,  and 
add  1  quart  of  size  in  the  state  of  weak  jelly ;  mix  carefully,  not  breaking 
the  lumps  of  jelly,  then  strain  through   muslin  before  using ;  leave  in  a 

^  Seddon.  *  Bum. 
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cold  place,  and  the  material  will  become  a  jelly,  wliicli  is  dilated  with  water 
when  required  for  UBe. 

Sometimes  about  half  a  tablespoonful  of  blue  black  is  mixed  in  before  the 
size  is  added 

It  18  sometimes  directed  that  the  size  should  be  used  hot,  but  in  that  case 
it  does  not  work  so  smoothly  as  when  used  in  the  condition  of  cold  jelly, 
bat  on  the  contrary  drags  and  becomes  crumpled,  thus  causing  a  rough 
surface. 

Wlien  the  white  is  required  to  be  very  bright  and  clean,  potato  starch  is 
used  instead  of  the  size. 

Colofwnd,  Distemper  is  tinted  with  the  same  pigments  as  are  used  for  coloured 
paints  (see  page  408),  whiting  being  used  as  a  basis  instead  of  white  lead  or 
zinc  -wliite. 

In  mixing  the  tints  the  whiting  is  first  prepared,  then  the  colouring  pig- 
ment, the  latter  being  introduced  sparingly,  size  is  then  added,  and  the 
mixture  is  strained. 

The  colours  are  classed  as  "  Common,"  "  Superior,"  and  "  Delicate,"  in  the 
same  way  as  described  at  page  408. 

Quantity  of  Materials  used  for  Plastering,  etc. — The  quantity  of 
materials  required  for  plastering,  rendering,  etc,  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  materials  used,  the  degree  of  roughness  of  the  walls,  and  other  circum- 
stances. Information  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Builders^  Price- 
books,  Hurst's  Surveyot^s  Pocket-Book,  etc  The  following  Table  was  carefully 
oompUed  from  practical  observation  for  Major  Seddon's  Notes  on  the  Building 
Trades,  etc — 


TABLE  of  the  Quantity  of  Materials  used  in  Plastering,  Rendering,  etc. 


10  Tarda  Saperflcial. 

Feet 
cube. 

Hydraulic 
Lime. 

1 

Feet 
cube. 

Lbs. 

1 

Gal- 
lons. 

1         Ptld.  Cement. 

Lath  and  Half- 
.  Lathe.. 

Bundles 

Bender  float  and 
trowel,  1  Portland 
cement,  2  sand 

•  a  • 

•  •  • 

6 

■  •  • 

15 

24 

Render  one  coat, 
and  set  with  fine 
stnff 

5 

•  •  ■ 

5 

2J 

20 

Render  float,  and 
set  wiUi  fine  stufl' 

6i 

■  •  • 

6i 

3 

25 

Lath,  plaster,  and 
set  with  fine  stuff" 

5J 

•  •  • 

5J 

2J 

22 

•  •  • 

2i 

Lath,  plaster,  float, 
and  set  with  fine 
stnff 

6f 

•  «  • 

6f 

3i 

27 

■  •  • 

2i 

B.  c. — m 


R 
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WEIGHT  OF  UMES,  CEMENTS,  etc. 

The  weights  of  various  limes  and  cements  are  given  approximately  below. 
The  precise  weight  varies,  of  course,  according  to  degree  of  freshness,  size  of 
lumps,  fineness  of  grinding,  etc 


Qoickllme  in  Small  Lamps  (Rrash). 

White  chalk  lime   .  • 

Grey       „       „     (Hailing) 


Portland  stone  lime 
BlueUas 


it 


>» 


(varions) 


Wel^t  per  Foot  Cube 
InLte. 

39 
44 

47 
58  to  70 


Quicklime,  Ground  (Fresh). 

Blue  Lias  lime  (varions) 
Grey  chalk  lime 
Arden 


Weight  per  Foot  Wef^t  per  Striked 
Cube  in  Lbs.         Bushel  in  Lbs.i 


n 


»> 


49  to  68 
43 
68 


68  to  87 
55 
87 


CmmiTS,  ST& 

Weight  per 

Foot  Cube 

in  Lbs. 

Weight  per 

Trade  Bushel 

inLbs.i 

Weight  per 

Striked  Bushel 

ioLba. 

Portland 

Roman     •        .       ^ 

Medina    . 

Keene's    . 

Parian      . 

Plaster  of  Paris 

Whiting  .... 

74  to  1014 
60  to    624 

61 

64 

60 

50 

64 

100 
70 
68 
75 
66 
Sold  by  weight 
Do. 

95  to  130 
77  to    80 

78 

82 

77 

64 

82 

^  See  page  158. 


Chapter  IV. 

METALS. 

THE   metals  used  by  the  engineer  and  builder  are  iron,  copper, 
lead,  zinc^  tin,  and  some  of  their  alloys. 
Ores, — ^These  metals  are  not  found  to  any  great  extent  in  the 
pure  metallic  state;  but  chiefly  in  the  form  of  oxides,  carbonates, 
OT  sulphides,  called  "  ores." 

Dressing, — ^The  ores  are  broken  up,  and  separated  from  the 
earthy  matters  adhering  to  them,  by  stamping  or  crushing  in 
mills,  and  by  washing  in  a  stream,  which  carries  away  the  lighter 
impurities,  leaving  the  ore,  which  is  then  said  to  be  "  dressed." 

Calcination  and  Boasting, — The  next  step  is,  as  a  rule,  to  roast 
the  ore  in  heaps  or  in  kilns,  in  order  to  drive  off  the  moisture  and 
carbonic  acid,  and  to  fit  it  for  smelting. 

Smelting, — ^The  ore  is  mixed  with  a  substance  called  a  "  flux," 
selected  in  consequence  of  its  tendency  to  combine  with  the  par- 
ticular impurities  of  the  ora  The  mixture  is  then  thrown  into  a 
furnace  and  subjected  to  intense  heat,  upon  which  the  metal 
sinks  down  in  a  fluid  state,  while  the  impurities  combine  with 
the  flux,  and  run  off  in  a  light  and  fusible  slag. 


lEOK 

L. — OREa — Iron  ores  are  generally  carbonates, 
hydrates,  or  oxides  of  the  metal,  the  latter  being  the  best. 

British  iron  is  obtained  from  ores  found  in  several  strata,  but 
chiefly  in  those  of  the  coal-bearing  or  carboniferous  series,  in 
which  they  are  most  conveniently  interspersed  with  the  fuel 
(coal)  and  the  flux  (limestone)  necessary  for  their  reduction. 

The  following  are  the  principal  British  iron  ores ; — 

Clay  TroTistone  is  a  carbonate  of  iron  of  day-like  appearance.    This  is  a  rery  im- 
pure ore,  containing  not  only  clay,  bnt  pyrites  and  sniphnr,  and  producing  in  some  cases 
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as  little  as  20  per  cent  of  iron.  However,  on  account  of  the  laiige  quantities  in  wliidi  it 
is  found,  and  in  consequence  of  its  being  near  coal  and  limestone,  it  is  the  most  importeDt 
iron  ore  worked  in  Great  Britain. 

It  occurs  chiefly  in  the  coal  measures  of  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  Shropshire,  Tork* 
shire,  Warwickshire,  and  South  Wales  ;  also  in  the  Lias  formations  of  Yorkshire  (Cleve- 
land). The  ores  vary  greatly  in  quality,  having  a  yield  of  iron  which  ranges  from  20  to 
40  per  cent. 

BUukband  is  clay  ironstone  darkened  by  from  10  to  25  per  cent  of  bituminous  and 
carbonaceous  matter,  which  makes  it  cheaper  to  smelt.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  Lanark- 
shire and  Ayrshire,  where  it  yields  about  40  per  cent  of  iron  ;  also  in  Staffordshire,  Dur- 
ham, North  Wales,  where  the  yield  varies  considerably,  being  generally  less  than  in 
Scotland. 

Red  HcBT/uxMU  is  an  oxide  of  iron  found  in  many  forms,  often  in  globular  or  kidnej^- 
shaped  masses  of  red  colour. 

This  is  the  richest  British  iron  ore,  the  chief  impurity  being  silica ;  it  yields  from  50 
to  60  per  cent  of  iron. 

This  ore  is  found  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Cumberland  (Qeator  Moor,  White- 
haven), Lancashire  (Ulverston),  and  in  Glamorganshire. 

Some  of  these  ores  are  greatly  in  demand  for  making  Bessemer  steel. 

Brown  ffoematUe  is  also  an  oxide  of  iron  (hydrated),  and  of  a  brown  colour.  It  con- 
tains some  60  per  cent  of  iron,  and  is  found  in  Gloucestershire  (Forest  of  Dean), 
Cumberland  (Alston  Moor),  in  Durham,  Devonshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  on  the 
Continent. 

Magnetic  Iron  Ore  is  seldom  found  in  this  country.  A  little  occurs  in  Devonshire, 
but  it  exists  in  large  quantities  in  Sweden  and  Norway. 

SpcUhic  Ore  is  a  crystallised  carbonate  of  iron,  generally  mixed  with  lime^  found  in 
Durham  (Weardale),  Devonshire  (Exmoor),  and  Somersetshiro  (Brendon  Hills).  It  yields 
about  87  per  cent  of  iron. 

Such  of  these  ores  as  are  rich  in  manganese  are  used  for  the  manufacture  of  Spieg- 
eleisen  (see  p.  290). 

Iron  ores  are  not  sufficiently  valuable  to  pay  foi  their  being  washed  and 
dressed. 

'    Those  that  occur  in  large  masses,  such  as  clay  ironstone,  are  roasted  to 
drive  off  the  carbonic  acid,  and  to  render  them  more  easy  to  break  up. 

Smelting. — ^The  extraction  of  the  metal  from  the  ore  is 
effected  in  a  large  upright  furnace  Uned  with  firebrick. 

Into  this  furnace  a  strong  blast  of  air  is  forced. 

In  former  years  the  air  for  the  blast  was  supplied  at  its  ordi- 
nary  temperature.  This  is  stiU  done  in  some  few  instances,  the 
process  being  called  the  *'cold  blast"  and  the  resulting  material  cold- 
blast  iron. 

Some  years  ago  the  hot-blast  process  was  introduced.  In  this 
the  air  is  raised  to  a  temperature  of  some  SOC  or  900**  Fahr. 
(sometimes  to  1200**  or  1400**)  before  being  forced  into  the  furnace. 
By  this  a  very  great  saving  of  fuel  is  effected,  and  a  greater  heat 
obtained.  Moreover,  calcining  may  sometimes  be  dispensed  with, 
coal  may  be  used  instead  of  coke,  and  altogether  the  process  is  far 
more  economical 

The  object  of  smelting  is  to  free  the  metal  from  its  combina- 
tions, and  to  get  (as  far  as  possible)  all  impurities  out  of  the  ore 
in  the  form  of  a  fusible  slag. 
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To  effect  this  a  fivx  is  added  of  a  nature  suited  to  combine 
with  the  impurities  or  '' gangw  "  in  the  ore. 

If  the  gangue  is  chiefly  clay,  as  it  often  is  in  this  country, 
limestone  is  added  as  a  flux.  If  the  gangue  is  chiefly  quartz,  an 
aigillaceous  iron  ore  and  limestone  are  added.  If  the  gangue 
itself  is  limestone,  clay  or  clayey  ores  are  added. 

The  furnace  is  filled  to  a  certain  height  with  fuel.  When  this 
is  burning,  ore  mixed  with  flux  is  introduced  from  the  top,  and 
then  layers  of  fuel  and  ore,  with  flux,  alternately. 

When  the  furnace  is  fuUy  heated,  the  molten  iron  sinks  to  the 
bottom,  being  covered  by  the  lighter  and  more  fusible  impurities 
in  the  form  of  "  dag^^ 

A  furnace  once  lighted  is  not  allowed  to  go  out  imtil  it  requires 
thorough  repair,  but  is  continually  replenished  with  fuel  and  ore 
at  the  top. 

When  a  considerable  quantity  of  molten  iron  has  collected,  the 
furnace  is  tapped,  and  the  iron  is  run  into  a  long  channel  formed 
in  sand,  having  branches  on  each  side,  called  the  sow  and  her 
pigs — Whence  the  bars  produced  are  called  "  pig-iron." 

Comparative  Advantages  of  Hot  and  Cold  Blast  Iron, — ^The  veiy  high  tem- 
perature produced  by  the  hot  blast  enables  many  of  the  impurities  in  the  ore 
to  be  reduced  to  a  molten  state,  and  run  out  with  the  metaL 

If  this  is  taken  advantage  of,  the  impurities  are  retained  in  the  resulting 
metal,  instead  of  being  got  rid  of  in  the  smelting  process,  and  a  very  weak 
iofeiior  iron  is  produced. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  the  hot  blast  may  be  used  to  produce  a  very 
inferior  material,  and  this  for  some  time  brought  it  into  disrepute. 

Many  specifications  still  direct  that  cold-blast  iron  is  to  be  used. 

It  has,  however,  been  shown  by  experience  that  the  temperature  of  the 
blast  has,  in  itself,  but  little  effect  upon  the  iron  produced,  and  that,  with  the 
Bame  care  in  the  selection  of  materials  and  conduct  of  the  process,  iron  may 
be  produced  by  the  hot  blast  of  as  good  quality,  and  as  reliable,  as  that  from 
a  cold-blast  fiunace. 

After  a  great  many  experiments  on  the  relative  strength  of  hot-blast  and 
cold-blast  iron,  Sir  William  Fairbaim  came  to  the  following  conclusion  : — 

'*  From  the  evideDce  here  brought  forward  it  is  rendered  exceedingly  probable  that  the 
introduction  of  a  heated  blast  in  the  mannfacture  of  cast  irons  has  injured  the  softer 
irons,  while  it  has  frequently  mollified  and  improved  those  of  a  harder  nature  ;  and  con- 
sidering the  small  deterioration  that  the  irons  of  quality  No.  2  ^  have  sustained,  and  the 
apparent  benefit  to  thoee  of  No.  8,  together  with  the  great  saying  effected  by  the  heated 
blast,  there  seems  some  reason  for  the  process  becoming  general,  as  it  has  done.'* ' 

There  are  but  few  cold-blast  furnaces  now  in  the  country.  Among  them 
may  be  mentioned  those  at  the  celebrated  Lo?nnoor  and  Bowling  works  ;  also 
some  at  Blsenavon  in  South  Wales. 

^  See  page  249.  •  Iron  Manufacture^  etc,  by  Sir  William  Fairbaim. 
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PIG-IEOK 

Pig-iron  is  the  name  given  to  the  rough  bars  of  unpurified  cast 
iron  run  from  the  blast  furnace. 

In  this  form  it  is  sold  to  the  founder  or  to  the  iron  manufacturer. 
By  them  it  is  subjected  to  various  processes,  which  wiU  here- 
after be  described, 

Dififorent  Materials  produced  from  Fig-iron. — The  result  of 
these  processes  is  the  production  of  materials  which,  though  origin- 
ally from  the  same  ore,  and  still  of  nearly  the  same  chemical 
composition,  differ  very  widely  in  their  mechanical  properties  and 
characteristics. 

These  materials  may  be  divided  into  three  general  classes : — 

Cast  iron. 
Wrought  iron, 
and  Steel. 
The  different  processes  required  for  the  production  of  these 
three  classes  of  material,  and  those  connected  with  the  conversion 
of  the  metals  generally  into  the  forms  suited  for  the  market — such 
as  pigs  or  ingots,  plates  and  sheets,  bars  of  different  sections,  etc. — 
will  be  very  lightly  touched  upon. 

Though  every  engineer  ought  to  know  something  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  manufacture,  it  matters  very  little  to  him  how  the 
iron  he  uses  is  made,  for  he  can  generally  test  it  to  see  if  it 
is  good. 

Foreign  Substanoes  in  Fig-iron. — Pig-iron  always  contains 
foreign  substances,  among  which  are 

Carbon,  Silicon,  Sulphur,  Phosphorus,  and  Manganese,  besides 
many  others  in  smaller  proportion. 

Of  these  foreign  bodies  that  which  plays  by  far  the  most 
important  part  is  carbon. 

The  great  differences  (which  will  presently  be  pointed  out)  that 
exist  between 

Cast  iron. 
Steel, 

Wrought  iron, 
depend   chiefly  upon    the    amount    of  carbon  they  respectively 
contain. 

The  other  substances  may  generally  be  regarded  as  impurities. 
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£acli,  however,  when  present,  plays  an  important  part  (see  pp. 
248,  249),  and  in  some  cases  their  presence  is  beneficial 

"Witli  regard  to  the  influence  of  carbon,  Dr.  Percy  makes  the 
folio-wing  remarks : — 

**  Of  all  the  oomponnds  of  iron  nooft  an  to  be  compared  with  those  of  carbon  in  prac- 
tical importaDce.  .  .  .  When  carbon  is  absent,  or  only  present  in  very  small  quantity, 
we  haire  wrought  tron,  which  is  comparatively  soft,  malleable,  ductile,  weldable,  easily 
foi^geable,  and  very  tenacious,  but  not  fusible  except  at  temperatures  rarely  attain- 
able m  fimiaces,  and  not  susceptible  of  tempering  like  steel.     When  present  in  certain 
pfroportions,  the  limits  of  which  cannot  be  exactly  prescribed,  we  have  the  various  kinds 
of  wieel^  which  are  highly  elastic,  malleable,  ductile,  foi^geable,  weldable,  and  capable  of 
reoeiTiiig  very  different  degrees  of  hardness  by  tempering,  even  so  as  to  cut  wrought  iron 
witli  facility,  and  fusible  in  furnaces.    And  lastly,  when  present  in  greater  proportion 
tban  in  sted,  we  have  cast  trtm,  which  is  hard,  comparatively  brittle,  and  readily  fusible, 
bat  net  forgeable  or  weldable.     The  diiferences  between  these  three  well-known  sorts  of 
iron  essentially  depend  upon  differenoes  in  the  proportion  of  carbon,  though — ^as  we  shall 
learn  hereafter — other  elements  may  and  do  often  concur  in  modifying,  in  a  striking 
degree,  the  facilities  of  this  wonderful  metal "  ^ 

It  is  Tery  important  for  the  proper  imderstanding  of  this  sub- 
ject that  the  student  should,  from  the  outset,  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that 

Ccust  Iron  contains  a  large  percentage  of  carbon  (about  2*0  to 
6-0  per  cent). 

Sted  contains  a  small  percentage  of  carbon  (about  '15  to 
1"8  per  cent). 

Wrought  Iron,  when  perfectly  pure,  is  quite  free  from  carbon. 
Practically,  however,  it  contains  a  small  quantity — not  exceeding 
0'25  per  cent. 

Between  these  main  classes  there  are  several  gradations,  merg- 
ing gradually  one  into  the  other,  and  to  which  no  definite  limits 
(as  to  percentage  of  carbon)  can  be  assigned. 

There  are  also  several  varieties  of  each  class,  varying  according 
as  the  percentage  of  carbon  varies  within  the  limits  of  that  class. 

These  minor  distinctions  will  presently  be  referred  to,  but  at 
present  it  wiU  be  only  necessary  to  remember  that  the  three 
great  divisions — cast  iron,  steel,  and  wrought  iron — diJBTer  chiefly 
according  to  the  proportion  of  carbon  they  contain. 

The  Effbct  of  Carbon  upon  Cast  Iron. — There  are  many  varieties  of 
pig-iron,  which  themselyes  also  differ  pretty  much  according  to  the  proportion 
of  carbon  contained  by  them. 

These  differences  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  fuel  used  in  the  reduction 
of  the  ore,  the  heat  at  which  the  reduction  was  effected,  and  other  particulars. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  different  varieties,  it  is  necessary  to 
understand  that  there  are  two  distinct  forms  in  which  carbon  occurs  in  cast 
iron.  

*  Percy's  Metallurgy,  p.  102. 
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1.  In  the  state  of  Mechanical  Mixture, — In  this  state  ihe  carbon  is  vxsil>Ie 
in  the  shape  of  little  black  specks  interspersed  throughout  the  mass,  mrliicb 
give  the  iron  containing  them  a  dark-grey  colour. 

These  little  black  specks  are  particles  of  free  carbon,  otherwise  know^x    as 
graphite  or  plumbago. 

2.  In  the  state  of  Chemical  Combination, — ^The  carbon  in  this  state  is   not 
visible,  and  can  be  detected  only  by  analysis. 

The  properties  of  cast  iron  depend  not  upon  the  absolute  amount  of  carbon. 
it  contains,  but  upon  the  condition  in  which  that  carbon  exists. 

The  varieties  containing  a  large  proportion  of  free  carbon  are  of  a  dark-grey 
colour,  are  soft,  and  run  freely  into  moulds. 

When  the  carbon  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  in  chemical  combination  with  the 
iron,  there  are  no  black  specks ;  the  metal  is  white,  very  hard,  brittle,  and 
forms,  when  fused,  a  somewhat  pasty  mass,  which  will  not  freely  fill  a  mould. 

The  former  of  these  classes  mei^es  gradually  into  the  latter,  and  between 
them  there  are  several  gradations.  Some  varieties  contain  both  free  and  com- 
bined carbon. 

White  cast  iron  sometimes  contains  as  much  carbon  as  the  grey  varieties 
(about  4  per  cent),  but  of  this  very  nearly  all  is  in  a  state  of  chemical  combi- 
nation, whereas  in  the  grey  iron  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  is  free,  in  the 
shape  of  distinct  specks  of  plumbago,  only  about  1  per  cent  being  in  chemical 
combination  with  the  iron. 

Impurities  in  Pig-iron. — ^The  impurities  mentioned  below  are  originally  derived 
either  from  the  ore  or  fuel,  and  unless  eliminated  in  subsequent  processes,  they  will  injure 
the  respective  metals  produced  in  the  manner  stated. 

Silicon  is,  next  to  carbon,  the  most  common  constituent  of  pig-iron.  It  is  derived 
from  the  ore  and  from  the  fuel.  A  good  deal  of  it  is  got  rid  of  in  the  slag  produced 
by  smelting,  and  also  during  the  refining  and  puddling  processes. 

In  many  respects  silicon  resembles  carbon,  and  it  affects  east  iron  in  nearly  the  same 
way. 

Wrotufht  Iron  is  rendered  by  it  hard  and  brittle.  To  obtain  good  wrought  iron  the 
silicon  must  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  by  repeatedly  heating  and  working  the  iron. 

SleeL — fi^jf  i>art  makes  it  cool  and  solidify  without  bubbling  and  agitation ;  more 
makes  it  brittle.     ^  per  cent  makes  it  unfoi^eable. 

Phosphorus  is  very  readily  taken  up  by  the  iron  during  the  smelting  process,  and  is 
one  of  the  worst  impurities  it  can  contain. 

Cast  Iron  is  hardened  by  it,  but  is  made  more  readily  ftisible.    Its  tenacity  is  reduced. 

Wrought  Iron  is  injured  by  it  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  present. 

iV  P^i*  ceiit  does  not  reduce  the  strength  of  wrought  iron  ;  and  improves  its  capacity 
for  welding. 

1^  per  cent  makes  it  harder,  but  not  weaker. 

-fy  per  cent  makes  it  "  cold  short "  (see  p.  261). 

^  decidedly  cold  short. 

1  per  cent  makes  it  very  brittle,  and  unfit  for  any  but  special  purposes. 

Steel  is  injured  by  a  very  minute  proportion. 

^  per  cent  makes  it  unfit  for  the  best  cutlery. 

■^  per  cent  makes  it  cold  short,  and  useless  for  tool-making  of  any  kind. 

Manoaihese  nearly  always  exists  in  (ust  iron.  It  tends  to  produce  the  white  variety, 
in  which  a  large  proportion  is  generally  to  be  found. 

la  WrougH  Iron  and  Steel  it  counteracts  red  shortness,  probably  by  encouraging  the 
departure  of  the  sulphur  and  silicon. 

Its  presence  is  essential  in  the  manufacture  of  Bessemer  Steel,  and  in  some  other 
processes. 

Sulphur  is  derived  from  the  pyrites  in  the  ore  and  coal. 

In  Cast  Iron  it  tends  to  produce  the  mottled  and  white  varieties. 

In  Wroug?U  Iron  V\r  to  ^  per  cent  produces  red  shortness. 

In  Steel  more  than  ^  per  cent  unfits  it  for  forging ;  but  makes  it  more  fluid,  and  better 
for  casting.     ^  per  cent  produces  red  shortness. 
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CoFFiB  has  the  following  effects : — 

In  C(ui  Iron  -^  per  cent  does  no  harm. 

In  Wrtmght  Iron  -^^  per  cent  reduces  tenacity.     -^  per  cent  makes  it  red  short. 

In  &eel  ^  per  cent  makes  it  red  short     2  per  cent  makes  it  brittle. 

AssENic  is  not  a  very  frequent  impurity  in  iron. 

In  Coat  Iron  a  smaller  proportion  is  said  to  be  good  for  chilled  castings. 

In  Wrought  Iron  it  causes  red  shortness. 

Among  the  impurities  met  with  more  rarely,  or  in  smaller  quantities,  are 

Tnr,  which  makes  wrought  iron  cold  short. 

TuAutrfJss,  which  imparts  hardness  and  elasticity  to  cast  steel,  and  renders  it  more 
capable  of  retaining  magnetism. 

AJXTOtxysn^  which  m^es  wrought  iron  both  hot  and  cold  short 

TiTAfnuM,  which  tends  to  produce  mottled  cast  iron.  The  so-called  "titanic  steel" 
contains  no  traces  of  titanium.  The  good  qualities  attributed  to  it  must  arise  from 
aome  indirect  action.^ 

GUwaiflcation  of  Fig-Iron. — The  different  varieties  of  pig-iron 
are  sometimes  classed  under  three  general  heads. 

Bessemer  Iron. — ^A  distinct  variety  of  pig-iron  made  from  hsBmatite  ores 
for  conyersion  by  the  Bessemer  process  (see  p.  290).  It  should  be  as  free  as 
possible  from  snlphur,  phosphorus,  or  copper ;  but  a  small  percentage  of 
manganese  and  of  silicon  improves  it  for  the  purpose. 

Foundry  Iron,  including  all  pigs  haying  a  fracture  of  a  grey  colour,  con- 
taining a  considerable  proportion  of  free  carbon,  and  being  therefore  adapted 
for  the  use  of  the  ironfounder. 

This  iron  is  produced  when  the  furnace  is  at  a  high  temperature  and  pro- 
perly provided  with  fuel 

Forge  Iron,  consisting  of  those  pigs  which  are  almost  free  from  uncombined 
or  graphitic  carbon,  and  are  therefore  unfit  for  superior  castings,  being  useful 
only  for  conversion  into  wrought  iron. 

This  description  of  iron  occurs  when  the  temperature  is  low,  or  the  fuel 
insufficient,  also  when  there  is  much  sulphur  in  the  ore  or  fuel. 

Forge  iron  is  generally  run  from  the  blast  furnace  into  iron  moulds 
(instead  of  sand),  by  which  it  is  kept  free  from  the  impurities  of  the  sand, 
and  also  chilled,  and  thus  rendered  brittle  and  easy  to  break  up  for  further 
treatment. 

The  pig-iron  of  commerce  is  more  carefully  divided  into  six  or 
sometimes  eight  varieties. 

The  exact  classification  varies  at  different  works. 

The  following  is  condensed  from  one  given  in  Wilkie's  Manu- 
facture of  Iron  in  Great  Britain,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Matheson  in 
his  Works  in  Iron : — 

^0.  1. — The  fracture  of  this  quality  of  pig  is  of  a  dark-grey  colour,  with 
high  metallic  lustre  ;  the  cr}'stals  are  lai^e,  many  of  them  shining  like  par- 
ticles of  freshly  cut  lead. 

This  iron  is  of  the  best  description,  and  the  highest  in  price.  The  amount 
of  carbon  it  contains  is  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 

No.  2  is  intermediate  in  quality  between  Nos.  1  and  3. 

No,  3  contains  much  less  carbon  than  No.  1.     The  crystals  shown  in  a 

1  Bauerman's  Metallttrgy, 
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fracture  of  this  iron  are  smaller  and  closer  than  in  No.  1,  but  are  laiger  and 
brighter  in  the  centre  than  nearer  the  edges  of  the  fracture. 

The  colour  is  a  lighter  grey  than  that  of  Na  1,  with  less  lustre. 

No.  4  or  Bright — ^This  iron  has  a  light-grey  fracture,  and  but  little  lustrey 
with  very  minute  crystals  of  even  size  over  the  whole  fracture.  It  is  not 
fusible  enough  for  foundry  purposes,  but  it  is  used  in  the  manu&cture  of 
wrought  iron. 

It  is  the  cheapest  of  the  grey  irons. 

When  inferior  in  quality,  and  nearly  passing  into  the  variety  «^11*^ 
mottled,  there  is  usually  a  thin  coat  or  ^lisf  of  white  iron  round  the 
exterior  edges  of  the  fracture. 

Mottled  is  intermediate  between  No.  4  and  white  iron,  the  fracture  bein^  « 
dull  dirty  white,  with  pale  greyish  specks,  and  with  a  white  '*  list ''  at  the 
edges.     It  is  fit  only  for  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron. 

White, — This  is  the  worst,  most  crude,  hard,  and  brittle  of  the  pig-irons, 
the  fracture  being  metallic  white,  with  but  little  lustre,  not  granulated,  but 
having  a  radiating  crystalline  appearance.  This  iron  is  laigely  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  inferior  bar  iron. 

Cinder  Iron  is  an  inferior  material  obtained  from  the  slag  of  the  puddling 
furnace,  technically  called  ^  cinder." 

This  cinder  contains  a  laige  proportion  of  iron ;  but  also  the  phoephonis 
and  sulphur  which  have  been  extracted  in  making  the  better  iron. 

Such  iron  can  only  be  extracted  by  the  hot  blast,  and  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  discredit  the  material  produced  by  that  process. 

It  is,  however,  very  fusible,  and  therefore  valuable  to  mix  with  other  irons, 
and  is  useful  in  itself  for  castings  which  do  not  require  much  strength. 

Miru  Iron  is  a  name  given  to  iron  smelted  from  the  ore  only,  without 
admixture  of  slag. 

When  inm  is  specified  as  **  hot-blast — all-mine,"  it  means  tfiat  no  cinder- 
iron  or  slag  has  been  used  in  its  production. 


CAST  IRON. 

Cast  Iron  is  obtained  by  remelting  the  foundry  pig-iron  of 
commerce,  and  running  it  into  moulds  of  the  shape  required  as 
hereinafter  described. 

In  some  cases  the  metal  is  run  into  the  moulds  direct  from  the 
blast  furnace,  but  in  superior  work  it  is  generally  specified  that 
the  cast  iron  is  to  be  of  the  "  second  melting ; "  that  is,  bom  pigs 
remelted  in  a  cupola. 

The  cupola  is  somewliat  similar  to  a  small  blast  furnace,  and 
acts  in  the  same  way.  A  little  limestone  is  added  as  a  flux, 
which  combines  with  some  of  the  impurities  left  in  the  pigs,  and 
removes  them  in  the  form  of  slag. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  cast  iron — made  fix^m  the  differ- 
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ent  qualities  of  pig-iron — and  they  are  classified  by  engineers 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner. 

Orey  Cast  Iron  is  made  from  foundry  pigs  Nos.  1,  2,  3  of 
the  classification  at  page  249>  and  is  itself  generally  divided  into 
three  classes  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pigs  from  which  it  is 
made. 

No.  1  is  of  a  dark-grey  colour,  caused  by  the  profusion  of 
specks  of  graphitic  carbon  throughout  its  mass ;  it  melts  into  a 
very  fluid  state,  which  adapts  it  for  very  fine  sharp  delicate  castings 
not  requiring  much  strength. 

It  is,  however,  not  so  strong  as  the  other  varieties  of  cast  iron, 
and  is  very  soft,  yielding  readily  to  a  chiseL 

When  broken  it  gives  out  a  somewhat  dull  leaden  sound,  and 
shows  a  large,  dark,  bright  grain. 

No.  2  contains  less  free  carbon  than  No.  1,  is  therefore  lighter 
in  colour,  closer  in  the  grain,  and  more  diflScult  to  melt ;  but 
being  harder  when  cold  is  better  for  machinery,  girders,  castings 
to  carry  weight,  or  in  any  position  where  strength  and  durability 
are  required. 

No.  3  is  of  a  lighter  grey,  with  less  lustre,  and  contains  still 
less  carbon  than  No.  2.  It  is  therefore  harder  and  more  brittle, 
and  is  employed  in  heavy  castings. 

White  Cast  Iron  is  made  from  forge  pigs ;  it  contains  very  little 
free  carbon  ;  is  of  a  silvery  hue,  extremely  hard  and  brittle,  and 
is  unfit  for  castings,  except  those  of  the  very  commonest  kind, 
such  as  sash  weights. 

White  cast  iron  can  be  converted  into  the  grey  variety  by 
melting  and  slowly  cooling  it,  and  grey  cast  iron  can  be  con- 
verted into  granular  white  cast  iron  by  melting  and  suddenly 
cooling  it. 

Mottled  Cast  Iron  contains  both  the  grey  and  white  varieties, 
which  can  easily  be  distinguished.  The  fractured  surface  is 
either  chiefly  white  with  grey  specks,  or  grey  with  white  spots 
and  patches. 

Grey  cast  iron  niay  he  distinguished  from  white  cast  iron  by 
treating  the  surface  of  a  fracture  with  nitric  acid.  On  grey  iron 
a  black  stain  will  be  produced,  on  white  iron  a  brown  stain. 

White  and  mottled  cast  iron  are  less  subject  to  be  destroyed 
by  rusting  than  the  grey  kind. 

They  are  less  soluble  in  acids,  are  hard,  brittle,  and  not  so 
elastic  as  the  softer  kinds. 
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Chilled  Iron. — ^It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  produce  a  casting,  some 
parts  of  which  are  required  to  have  the  hardnesB  of  white  irou,  while  otJieis 
are  required  to  be  of  the  toughest  grey  iron. 

This  effect  may  be  produced  by  placing  in  the  mould  over  those  pArts 
where  a  hard  skin  is  required,  pieces  of  cold  iron  of  suitable  shapes,  thinly 
coated  with  loam.  Where  these  are  touched  by  the  molten  metal  its  surlJEUse 
is  suddenly  chilled  and  converted  into  white  iron. 

Thus  the  running  surface  of  the  wheel  of  a  railway  carriage  is  chilled,  and 
covered  with  a  hard  skin  of  white  iron,  while  the  remainder  of  the  wheel  is 
of  tough  grey  iron. 

Mfl^eable  Cast  Iron  is  made  by  extracting  a  portion  of  the  carbon  from 
ordinary  cast  iron  in  order  to  assimilate  it  to  the  composition  of  wrought  iron, 
and  thus  increase  its  toughDess.  This  is  generally  done,  in  the  case  of  very 
small  castings,  by  embedding  them  in  powdered  haematite  ore,  or  in  scales  of 
oxide  of  iron,  and  raising  to  a  bright  red  heat  in  an  annealing  oven. 

Malleable  castings  '*  may  be  easily  wrought  cold,  but  become  very  brittle 
when  heated,  breaking  to  pieces  under  the  hammer  at  an  incipient  white 
heat ;  at  a  higher  temperature  the  kernel  of  unaltered  cast  iron  melts,  so  that 
articles  that  have  been  subjected  to  the  process  cannot  be  united  by  welding, 
but  may  be  brazed  without  difficulty." 

Mr.  Kinnear  Clark  states  that  the  tensile  strength  of  annealed  malleable 
cast  iron  is  ''  guaranteed  by  manufacturers  to  25  tons  per  square  inch/'  and 
that  it  "is  capable  of  supporting  a  tensile  stress  of  10  tons  per  square  inch 
without  distortion."  ^ 

Castings  treated  by  this  process,  though  they  have  not  the  peculiar  fibrous 
structure  characteristic  of  wrought  iron,  become  to  a  certain  extent  malleable, 
and  can  be  hammered  or  bent  when  cold  without  fracture. 

They  are  specially  suitable  for  intricate  forms  which  could  not  be  foi^ged  in 
wrought  iron  without  much  difficulty  and  expense. 

The  depth  to  which  the  casting  is  effected  by  this  process  depends  upon  the 
time  during  which  it  is  exposed.  Pieces  about  half  an  inch  thick  are  ren- 
dered malleable  throughout ;  thicker  pieces  have  merely  a  skin  of  wrought 
iron,  the  interior  remaining  unaltered. 

This  process  is  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  buckles,  gun-locks,  snuffen, 
pokers,  tongs,  etc  ;  and  on  a  larger  scale  it  has  been  used  for  toothed  wheels 
of  machinery,  screw  propellers,  and  other  purposes  where  a  certain  amount  of 
toughness  is  required  combined  with  intricate  forms. 

Mr.  Matheson  recommends  that  malleable  iron  castings  should  be  used  for 
the  shoes  and  connecting  pieces  in  roof  structures.' 

Toagliened  Oast  Iron  is  produced  by  adding  to  the  cast  iron  and  melting  amongst 
it  from  ;(  to  ^  of  its  weight  of  wrought  iron  scrap. 

Dbscbiptions  of  Pig-Iron  tor  Castings. — Qreat  experience  is  required  in 
order  to  know  exactly  what  descriptions  of  pig-iron  to  choose  in  order  to 
make  castings  for  any  particular  purpose.  ^ 

Mixtures  of  pigs  classed  under  different  numb%,  and  even  selections  from 
different  localities  and  makers,  are  recommended  for  large  and  important 
castings. 


'  Clark's  Tables.  «  Matheson. 
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^T  ITinHum  Ffrirbaim  recommends  ^  the  following  miztnre  as  being  of  ''great  value  in 
such  as  girders  for  bridges,  beams  for  buildings,  etc.,  where  rigidity  and  strength 

Low  Moor,  Yorkshire^       No.  8,  30  per  cent. 
Blaina,  or  Yorkshire,         No.  2,  25      „ 
Shropshire  or  Derbyshire,  No.  8,  25      „ 
And  good  old  scraps  20      „ 
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Many  other  lecommendations  as  to  different  mixtures  were  made  before 
the  Royal  Commissioners  who  reported  on  the  employment  of  iron  in  railways. 

It  is  now^  however,  generally  considered  better  by  engineers  to  stipulate 
that  the  iron  shall  stand  certain  tests^  leaving  the  mixture  to  be  used  to  the 
jadgment  of  the  ironfounder. 

Castings. — The  description  of  the  art  of  the  ironfounder  does 
not  come  within  the  range  of  these  Notes. 

The  few  remarks  which  follow  are  intended  only  to  give  such 
a  general  idea  of  the  process  of  ironfounding  as  will  enable  the 
student  to  understand  the  points  to  be  observed  in  examining  and 
testing  castings  of  different  kinds. 

Casting  in  Sand. — Castings,  such  as  are  used  in  building  and 
engineering  works,  are  generally  made  by  pouring  molten  iron 
into  sand,  in  which  an  impression  of  the  article  required  has 
been  formed  by  means  of  a  wooden  pattern. 

The  sand  is  of  a  fine  loamy  character,  free  from  oxides,  and  is 
filled  into  iron  frames  or  boxes,  without  tops  or  bottoms,  called 
** flasks^  made  in  two  similar  parts,  one  of  wMch  fits  over  the 
other. 

The  "pattern'*  having  been  accurately  formed  in  wood  (a 
little  larger  than  the  required  casting,  so  as  to  allow  for  contrac- 
tion in  cooling,  see  p.  343),  is  placed  in  the  lower  flask,  and  the 
space  round  it  is  tightly  filled  with  damp  sand,  the  surface  of  the 
pattern  having  been  dusted  with  dry  **  parting  sand." 

The  upper  flask  is  then  placed  upon  the  lower  one,  and  in  its 
turn  filled  with  damp  sand  rammed  round  the  pattern. 

The  box  is  then  opened,  the  pattern  taken  out,  and  the  halves 
carefully  put  together  again  without  disarranging  the  sand,  an 
orifice  being  left  for  the  fluid  metal,  which  is  poured  through 
it,  into  the  space,  in  ihf  sand,  previously  occupied  by  the  pattern* 

In  order  to  prevent  the  metal  from  being  chilled  (see  page  252) 
by  contact  with  the  sand,  the  inside  of  the  mould  is  painted  with 
a  blacking  made  of  charred  oak,  which  evolves  gases  under  the 

^  Applieatian  of  Iron  to  BuUdviig  Purposes,  p.  86. 
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action  of  the  hot  iron,  and  prevents  too  close  a  contact  between 
the  metal  and  sand. 

The  sand  is  also  pierced  with  holes  to  allow  of  the  escape  of 
the  air,  and  of  gases  evolved  when  the  metal  is  poured  in.  If 
these  are  allowed  to  force  their  way  through  the  metal,  they  will 
cause  it  to  be  unsound  and  full  of  flaws. 

The  passages  through  which  the  molten  iron  is  poured  into  the 
mould  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  metal  runs  together  fix)m 
different  parts  at  the  same  time.  If  one  portion  gets  partially 
cool  before  the  adjacent  metal  flows  against  it,  there  will  be  a 
clear  division  when  they  meet,  the  iron  will  not  be  run  into  one 
mass,  but  will  form  what  is  called  a  cold  shut. 

The  above  is  the  simplest  form  of  the  process. 

When  a  casting  is  to  be  hollow,  a  pattern  of  its  inner  sorfiBoey  called  a 
^^core^*  is  fanned  in  sand,  or  other  mateiial,  so  that  the  metal  may  flow 
round  it 

This  leads  to  arrangements  in  the  pattern  which  are  somewhat  complicated, 
and  which  cannot  here  be  fully  described. 

The  core  for  a  pipe  consists  of  a  hollow  metal  tube,  having  its  surfiwe  full 
of  holes.  This  is  woimd  round  with  straw  bands,  and  the  whole  is  covered 
with  loam  turned  and  smoothed  to  the  form  of  the  inside  of  the  pip& 

The  strength  of  a  casting  is  increased  if  it  be  run  with  a  head  or  superin- 
cumbent column  of  metal,  which  by  its  weight  compresses  the  metal  below, 
making  it  more  compact  and  free  from  bubbles,  soorise,  etc  These  rise  into 
the  head,  which  is  afterwards  cut  o£^ 

For  the  same  reason  pipes  and  columns  are  generally  specified  to  be  cast 
vertically,  that  is  when  the  mould  is  standing  on  end.  This  position  has 
another  advantage,  which  is  that  the  metal  is  more  likely  to  be  of  uniform 
density  and  thickness  all  round,  than  if  the  pipe  or  column  is  run  in  a  hori- 
zontal position. 

In  the  latter  case  the  core  is  very  apt  to  be  a  little  out  of  the  centre,  so  as 
to  cause  the  tube  to  be  of  unequal  thickness. 

In  casting  a  large  number  of  pipes  of  the  same  size  iron  patterns  are  used,  as  they  are 
more  durable  than  wooden  ones,  and  draw  cleaner  from  the  sand.  Socket  pipes  should 
he  cast  with  their  sockets  downwards,  the  spigot  end  being  made  longer  than  xeqniiedfor 
the  finished  pipe,  so  that  the  scoriie,  bubbles,  etc.,  rising  into  it  may  be  cut  off.  Pipes 
of  very  small  diameters  are  generally  cast  in  an  inclined  position.^ 

Casting  in  Loah. — Large  pipes  and  cylinders  are  cast  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent way. 

A  hollow  vertical  core  of  somewhat  less  diameter  than  the  interior  of  the 
proposed  cylinder  is  formed  either  in  metal  or  brickwork. 

The  outer  surface  of  this  is  plastered  with  a  thick  coating  of  loam  (which 
we  may  call  A),  smoothed  and  scraped  to  the  exact  internal  diameter  of  the 
cylinder  (by  means  of  a  rotating  vertical  template  of  wood),  and  covered  with 


^  Humber. 
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''  ptfting  mixtnie."  Over  thiB  is  spread  a  layer  of  loam  (B)  thicker  than  the 
pvoposed  casting,  the  onter  surjhce  of  B  is  struck  with  the  template  to  the 
farm  of  the  exteiior  of  the  proposed  casting,  and  dusted  with  parting 


Hus  BQi&oeiaihen  covered  with  a  third  thick  covering  of  loam  (C)  backed  up 
-with  brickwork,  forming  a  capt  built  upon  a  ring  resting  on  the  floor,  so  that 
it  can  be  removed. 

Ihe  outer  brick  eope  is  then  temporarily  lifted  away  upon  the  ring.  The 
coating  (^  is  cleared  out,  and  the  cope  is  replaced  so  that  the  distance  between 
ite  inner  sur&oe  and  the  outer  sur£ace  of  A  is  equal  to  the  thickness  of  the 
easting. 

Ihe  metal  is  then  run  in  between  0  and  A.  When  cool  C  and  A  can  be 
broken  up,  and  the  casting  extracted. 

The  core,  etc.,  have  to  be  well  dried  in  ovens  before  the  metal  is  run.    B 
is  often  dispensed  with,  and  the  inner  surface  of  0  struck  with  the  template. 
Form  of  CAsriHoa. — The  shape  given  to  castings  should  be  very  carefully 
considered. 

All  changes  of  form  should  be  graduoL  Sharp  comers  or  angles  are  a 
Bouroe  of  weakness.  This  is  attributed  to  the  manner  in  which  the  crystals 
composing  the  iron  arrange  themselves  in  cooling.  They  place  themselves  at 
ri^t  angles  to  the  surfaces  forming  the  comer,  so  that  between  the  two  sets 
of  crystalB  there  is  a  diagonal  line  of  weakness.  All  angles,  therefore,  both 
external  and  internal,  should  be  rounded  ofL 

Tliere  should  be  no  great  or  abrupt  difPeiences  in  the  bulk  of  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  same  casting,  or  the  smaller  portions  will  cool  and  contract  more 
quickly  than  the  larger  parts. 

When  the  different  parts  of  the  casting  cool  at  different  times,  each  acts 
upon  ihe  other.  The  parts  which  cool  first  resist  the  contraction  of  the 
others,  while  those  which  contract  last  compress  the  portions  already  cooL 

Thus  the  casting  is  under  stress  before  it  is  called  upon  to  bear  any 
load. 

The  amount  of  this  stress  cannot  be  calculated,  and  it  is  therefore  a  source 
of  danger  in  using  the  casting. 

In  some  cases  it  is  so  great  as  to  firacture  the  casting  before  it  is  loaded 
stall. 

Thus  in  cast-iron  girders  whose  section  has  been  improperly  designed,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  iii,  the  web  being  very  thin  would  cool  and  contract 
fiistb  The  subsequent  contraction  of  the  thick  flanges  would  be  resisted  by 
the  already  cold  and  rigid  web.      The  flanges  would  therefore  be  kept  by 

the  web  in  a  state  of  tension,  and  the 
web  would  be  kept  in  a  state  of  com-  '^' 
preesion,  the   amount  of  which  is  un- 
known ;    moreover,    the    sharp    angles 
between  the  flanges  and  the  web  would  *± 
also  be  a  source  of  weakness. 

When  the  girder  is  properly  designed, 


T 


di> 


Fig.  111. 


as  in  Fig.  112,  the  change  of  thick- 
ness is  gradual,  and  the  unequal  contrac- 
tion does  not  occur.  (See  Part  L  p. 
168.) 


Fig.  112. 
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Fig.  113. 


In  a  caBt-iron  girder  of  ornamental  character  such  as  tliat  in  Fig^    <  '3' 

with  an  open  weh  and  moderately  thin  flanges^  the 
flanges  and  verticals  contract  first,  then  the  subsequent 
contraction  of  the  diagonals  brings  them  into  tension^ 
and  they  are  very  liable  to  break  across. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  diagonals  contract  first, 
they  prevent  the  flanges  firom  contracting,  and  cause  a 
rupture  in  them. 
The  internal  stress,  produced  by  nnequal  cooling 
in  the  different  parts  of  a  casting,  sometimes  causes  it  to  break  up  spoixta- 
neously  several  days  after  it  has  been  run. 

A  case  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Anderson,^  which  actually  occurred  in  practice. 
The  casting  was  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  114.  It  was  duly  delivered 
by  the  maker  without  any  apparent  flaw,  but 
after  lying  by  for  a  day  or  two  it  suddenly  split 
through  the  middle  to  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  outer  edges.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that 
the  cooling  of  the  mass  had  been  hastened.  The 
outer  edges  cooled  first ;  the  thicker  inner  portion 
remained  hot  and  prevented  the  outer  edges  from 
contracting,  so  they  became  stretched.  When  the 
interior  became  cooled  it  attempted  to  contract.  Fig.  114. 

but  the  outer  edges  being  rigid  cracked  in  the  attempt. 

Castings  should  be  covered  up  and  allowed  to  cool  as  slowly  as  possible  ; 
they  should  remain  in  the  sand  until  cooL  If  they  are  removed  from  the 
moulds  in  a  red-hot  state,  the  metal  is  liable  to  injury  from  too  rapid  and 
irregular  cooling. 

The  unequal  cooling  and  consequent  injury  caused  by  great  and  sudden 
differences  in  the  thickness  of  parts  of  a  casting,  are  sometimes  avoided  by 
uncovering  the  thick  parts  so  that  they  may  cool  more  quickly,  or  by  cooling 
them  with  water. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  molten  cast  iron  expands  slightly  just  at  the 
moment  when  it  becomes  solid,  which  causes  it  to  force  itself  tightly  into 
all  the  comers  of  the  mould,  and  take  a  sharp  impression. 

This,  however,  has  been  disputed  by  Mr.  Mallet,  who  states  that  the  sharp 
idipressions  taken  by  the  metal  in  casting  are  due  to  other  causes  too  compli- 
cated to  be  here  described.' 

As  molten  iron  cools  down  it  shrinks  about  1^  in  all  its  dimensions  ;  the 
patterns  must  therefore  be  made  proportionately  larger. 

The  exact  amount  of  contraction  depends,  however,  upon  the  size  and 
thickness  of  the  casting,  and  upon  the  qusJity  of  the  iron.  The  amount  of  con- 
traction differs  considerably  in  other  metab,  and  the  patterns  should  vary  in 
size  accordingly  (see  p.  343). 

The  patterns  should  also  be  slightly  bevelled  (about  i  inch  to  the  foot), 
so  that  they  may  be  easily  drawn  out  of  the  sand. 

Superior  castings  should  never  be  run  direct  from  the  furnace.  The  iron 
should  be  remelted  in  a  cupola.  This  is  called  the  second  mdtingy  and  is 
generally  prescribed  in  specifications.  It  greatly  improves  the  iron,  and  gives 
an  opportunity  for  mixing  different  descriptions  which  improve  one  another. 
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Gsstings  reqmred  to  be  tamed  or  bored,  and  found  to  be  too  hard,  are 
softened  by  being  heated  for  several  hours  in  sand,  or  in  a  miztnre  of  coal 
dost  and  bone  ash,  and  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 

Examination  of  Castings.  —  In  examining  castings,  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  their  quality  and  soundness,  several  points 
should  be  attended  to. 

The  edges  should  be  struck  with  a  light  hammer.  If  the  blow 
make  a  slight  impression,  the  iron  is  probably  of  good  quality, 
provided  it  be  uniform  throughout. 

K  fragments  fly  oflF  and  no  sensible  indentation  be  made,  the 
iron  is  hard  and  bjittle. 

Air  bubbles  are  a  common  and  dangerous  source  of  weakness. 
They  should  he  searched  for  by  tapping  the  surface  of  the  casting 
all  over  with  the  hammer.  Bubbles,  or  flaws,  filled  in  with  sand 
from  the  mould,  or  purposely  stopped  with  loam,  cause  a  dulness 
in  the  sound  which  leads  to  their  detection. 

The  metal  of  a  casting  should  be  free  from  scoriae,  bubbles,  core 
nails,  or  flaws  of  any  kind. 

The  exterior  surface  should  be  smooth  and  clear.  The  edges 
of  the  casting  should  be  sharp  and  perfect. 

An  uneven  or  wavy  surface  indicates  unequal  shrinkage,  caused 
by  want  of  uniformity  in  the  texture  of  the  iron. 

The  surface  of  a  fracture  examined  before  it  has  become  rusty 
should  present  a  fine-grained  texture,  of  an  uniform  bliush-grey 
colour  and  high  metallic  lustre. 

Ccut-Iron  Pipes  should  be  straight,  true  in  section,  square  on  the  ends  and  in 
the  sockets,  the  metal  of  equal  thickness  throughout.  They  should  be  proved 
under  a  hydraulic  pressure  of  four  or  five  times  the  working  head.  The  sockets 
of  small  pipes  should  be  especially  examined,  to  see  if  they  are  free  from  honey- 
comb. The  core  nails  are  sometimes  left  in  and  hammered  up.  They  are, 
however,  objectionable,  as  they  render  the  pipe  liable  to  break  at  the  points 
where  they  occur.^ 

TxsTB  FOB  Cast  Iron. — For  small  girders  and  other  castings  intended  to 
cany  weight,  it  is  usual  to  test  a  certain  proportion  of  the  number  supplied 
by  loading  them  till  they  break,  and  noting  the  weight  under  which  they  give 
way. 

For  large  castings  this  system  of  testing  would  be  too  expensive.  Small 
bars  are  therefore  cast  from  the  same  metal  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  cast- 
ings, and  these  are  tested  to  fracture  by  a  weight  applied  at  the  centre. 

Some  engineers  require  that  the  test  bar  should  be  cast  with  the  main 
casting,  and  not  broken  from  it  until  they  have  seen  it 

The  test  bars  are  usually  about  3  feet  6  inches  long,  2  inches  deep,  and 
1  inch  wide,  with  a  clear  bearing  of  3  feet 

^  Humber. 
B.  C. — m  S 
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The  test  weight  varies,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  engineer,  frooi.   1  i> 
to  35  cwt 

It  is  important,  however,  to  ascertain  not  only  the  weight  thai  will  hrealc: 
the  test  bar,  but  also  the  amount  of  deflection  that  will  occur  before  fracture. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  a  very  hard  iron  will  often  bear  a  consideraMe 
cross  strain  when  it  is  steadily  applied,  though  it  would  be  so  brittle  as  to  l>e 
unfit  for  any  position  in  which  it  would  be  liable  to  slight  vibration  or  shocJcs 
of  any  kind. 

With  regard  to  this  point  Mr.  Matheson  says  : — 

"A  strength  capable  of  enduring  25  cwt.  on  the  test  bar  w  ithout  fracture  should  be  the 
minimum  quality  allowed  even  for  short  and  heavy  columns ;  but  for  other  purposes  » 
load  of  from  28  to  80  cwt.,  and  a  deflection  of  ^  inch,  should  be  demanded. 

"The  deflection  will  vary  from  '3  to  *5  inch. 

'*  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  such  iron,  and  higher  qualities  can  be  givesi  if  neces^- 
sary,  breaking  strains  of  30  to  85  cwt.  being  obtainable  with  judicious  mixtures  of  the 
best  kinds  of  iron  ;  and  in  testing  such  iron  it  will  generally  be  found  that  some  of  the 
bars  will  endure  as  much  as  38  cwt."  ^ 

Mr.  Stoney  points  out  "  a  singular  fact  that  there  is  an  excess  of  about  16  per  cent  in 
the  weight  that  a  2-inch  by  1-inch  test  bar  will  support  when  cast  on  edge  and  proved 
as  cast,  over  that  which  it  will  support  when  proved  with  the  underside  as  cast  placed 
at  the  top  as  proved,  and  8  per  cent  over  the  weight  which  the  same  test  bar  will  sup- 
port if  cast  on  its  side  or  end,  and  proved  on  edge. 

"  Hence  cast-iron  girders  should  be  cast  with  the  tension  flange  downward  in  the 
sand."» 

Dr.  Pole  has  pointed  out  that  small  cast  bars  do  not  give  a  fair  indication 
of  the  strength  of  larger  castings  run  at  the  same  time,  for  the  reasons  stated 
at  page  302,  in  the  paragraph  headed  Size  of  Section, 

The  cast^ron  sleepers  for  the  Qreat  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  were  tested 
by  a  falling  weight ;  and  test  bars,  of  the  ordinary  form,  cast  at  the  same 
time,  were  broken  by  cross  strain  ;  others,  having  a  central  section  one  inch 
square,  were  broken  by  tension. 

Wrought  Iron. —  Wrought  Iron  is,  or  should  be  (as  before 
mentioned)  very  nearly  the  pure  metal,  containing  not  more  than 
about  0*15  per  cent  of  carbon. 

It  may,  by  a  peculiar  process,  be  procured  direct  from  the  ore, 
but  is  generally  obtained  from  the  harder  descriptions  of  pig-iron 
by  a  succession  of  processes,  the  object  of  which  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  carbon,  and  of  the  phosphorus,  silica,  and  other  impurities, 
which  injure  the  iron  and  make  it  brittle. 

In  order  to  expel  these  foreign  substances  the  finest  qualities 
of  wrought  iron  are  refined  and  then  puddled :  the  inferior  quali- 
ties are  puddled  only. 

Forge  pig  is  generally  used  for  the  manufacture  of  wrought 
iron,  and  can  be  converted  at  once  by  the  puddling  process. 

Grey  iron,  however,  contains  graphite  and  silicon.  The  latter 
makes  it  dilBficult  to  puddle,  and  it  is  often  removed  by  the  pre- 
liminary process  of  refining  described  below. 

^  Matheson's  Works  in.  Iron,  *  Stoney  On  Strains^  p.  477. 
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RimriHO  consists  in  keeping  the  pig-iron  in  a  state  of  fusion  on  an  open 
hearth  with  coke,  for  about  two  hours,  with  a  strong  current  of  air  directed 
upon  it  It  Ib  at  the  same  time  well  stirred,  so  that  all  parts  of  it  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  air  and  oxidised. 

The  oxygen  in  the  air  deprives  the  cast  iron  of  part  of  its  carbon,  and  at 
the  same  time  converts  the  silicon  into  silica,  which  combines  with  some  of  the 
oxide  of  iron  to  form  a  fusible  slag,  that  runs  off. 

The  liquid  iron  is  then  run  into  cast-iron  moidds  lined  with  loam,  and  kept 
cool  with  water  circulating  below  them,  so  that  it  is  chilled  and  easily  broken 
up  into  what  is  technically  known  as  "plate  metaU* 

The  resulting  fine  metal  greatly  resembles  white  cast  iron  in  its  character- 
istics^ but  the  percentage  of  impurities  will  be  found  to  have  been  consider- 
ably reduced  by  the  refining  process. 

PuBDLiNO  consiets  in  melting  the  pig-iron  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  by 
meaos  of  which  the  metal  is  subjected  to  the  heat  of  the  flame  and  a  strong 
cnirent  of  air,  and  kept  quite  clear  of  the  fuel. 

Hie  molten  metal  is  at  the  same  time  well  mixed  with  oxidising  substances, 
such  as  hasmatite  ore,  oxide  of  iron,  forge  scales,  etc.,  and  sometimes  with  lime- 
stone and  common  salt  The  oxygen  in  these  combines  with  the  remnant  of 
carbon  left  in  the  iron,  and  the  silicon  is  also  oxidised,  passing  off  in  slag. 

As  the  carbon  is  removed  the  iron  becomes  less  fusible,  and  clotty  lumps 
of  pure  iron  appear,  which  are  collected  by  the  puddler  and  pressed  together 
with  the  tool  imtil  they  are  formed  into  piMk-balla  weighing  about  f  cwt. 
or  more. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  labour  in  pnddling,  rotatory  furnaces  and  other 
ingenious  inventions  have  been  introduced  of  late  years.  These,  however, 
need  not  be  further  referred  to. 

SHiKGLmG. — ^The  lumps  or  balls  formed  in  the  puddling  furnace  are  at 
once  placed  under  a  helve  or  a  tilt-hammer,  the  blows  of  which  force  out 
the  cinder  and  consolidate  and  weld  the  particles  of  iron  together,  forming  it 
into  what  is  called  a  bloom. 

Inferior  descriptions  of  iron  generally  have  the  slag  removed  by  a  squeezer, 
a  machine  something  like  the  jaws  of  an  aUigator,  after  which  animal  it  is 
sometimes  named. 

On  many  works  the  steam-hammer  is  used  for  this  purpose,  and  it  can  be 
made  to  do  the  work  very  effectually.  It  may,  however,  be  used  to  produce 
very  inferior  iron,  because  it  can  be  adjusted  to  give  the  mass  such  very 
light  blows  that  the  slag  is  not  squeezed  out,  but  left  in  the  iron  to  its  very 
great  detriment^ 

BoLLlNO. — ^Directly  after  this  the  red-hot  slab  of  iron  is  passed  between 
grooved  rollers,  which  convert  it  into  puddled  bars  about  3  or  4  inches  wide, 
I  to  1  inch  in  thickness,  and  10  or  12  feet  long. 

The  puddled  bars  thus  formed'  are  wrought  iron,  but  of  the  lowest  class. 
They  possess  hardly  any  of  the  characteristics  of  the  higher  qualities,  and 
require  to  be  greatly  improved  by  subsequent  processes  of  piling,  reheating, 
and  rolling. 

Before  referring  to  these  processes  and  to  the  different  qualities  of  iron 
produced  by  them,  it  will  be  well  to  glance  at  the  effect  of  rolling  upon  the 
structure  and  strength  of  the  iron, 

1  Pole. 
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Effect  of  Bollino  Iron. — All  wrouglit  iron,  after  fimon,  or  after  having 
been  exposed  to  high  temperatures  sufficient  to  induce  softening  or  pastmeas, 
which  is  the  case  when  iron  is  reheated  to  a  white  heat,  consists  of  an  aggr^a- 
tion  of  crystals  of  a  cubical  form. 

In  the  act  of  rolling,  these  crystals  are  elongated  into  fibres,  which  form 
the  mass  of  all  good  wrought  iron« 

Some  authorities  consider  that  when  bar  iron  is  subjected  to  continiied 
vibration,  constantly  repeated  loads,  shocks,  or  blows,  its  structure  becomes 
altered,  and  that  it  returns  to  a  crystalline  condition.  On  this  point,  however, 
there  is  considerable  doubt  (see  p.  260). 

The  chemical  constitution  of  the  iron  as  well  as  its  mechanical  structore  is 
altered  during  the  process  of  rolling.  AVhen  heated  the  surface  is  exposed  to 
the  oxidising  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  the  amount  of  carbon  is  consider- 
ably reduced,  and  a  large  proportion  of  other  impurities  may  be  got  lid  ot 

Some  expeiiments  made  at  Woolwich  on  Bessemer  wrought  iron  showed 
that  this  iron,  when  fused  and  run  into  a  mould,  had  a  tensile  strength  of 
18 '4 12  tons  per  square  inch,  but  when  the  same  iron  was  rolled  its 
tensile  strength  became  32'4  tons  per  square  inch,  by  which  it  appears  that 
the  operation  of  rolling  has  the  effect  of  nearly  doubling  the  strength  of  the 
iron. 

The  effect  of  rolling  is  illustrated  also  by  the  example  given  at  page  319. 

Iron,  however,  will  not  bear  to  be  rolled  too  often,  for  it  appears  from  Sir 
W.  Fairbaim*s  experiments  that  it  gains  strength  only  up  to  the  fifth  reheat- 
ing, and  then  its  strength  begins  to  fall  o£^ 

Professor  Rankine  says  — ^^  Good  bar  iron  has  in  general  attained  its  maxi- 
mum strength,  and  the  desired  size  and  figure  should  be  given  to  it  with  ibe 
least  possible  amount  of  reheating  and  working." 

DifiEbrent  Qualities  of  Bar  Iron. — Ttie  products  of  the  rolling 
process  are  classified  as  follows : — 

Puddled  Bars,  also  known  as  No.  1  or  rough  bars. 

The  puddled  bar  obtained  by  the  processes  above  described  is  of  a  very 
weak  and  inferior  quality. 

It  has  a  coarse  crystalline  structure,  and  very  small  tensile  strength  (see 
Table,  p.  304),  but  is  of  a  harder  texture  than  the  better  kinds  of  bar  iron 
about  to  be  mentioned. 

In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  material,  the  puddled  bar  is  cut  up 
into  short  lengths  and  subjected  to  the  processes  of  piling,  reheating,  and 
rolling. 

The  effect  of  these  processes  is — 1st,  To  drive  out  the  slag  ;  2d,  To  give 
uniformity  of  structure,  weak  parts  of  one  bar  being  brought  alongside  the 
strong  parts  of  other  bars  ;  3d,  To  produce  a  finished  surface. 

Some  of  the  harder  kinds  of  iron  are,  however,  worked  chiefly  by  the 
hammer,  tlie  bar  being  passed  through  the  rolls  only  at  the  last  when  it  is 
to  receive  its  finished  section. 

Merchant  Bar  or  Commmi  Iron, 'known.  Bho  as  No.  2,  is  produced  by  piling 
up  short  lengths  of  puddled  bars,  raising  them  to  a  welding  heat,  and  passing 
them  through  rollers.  This  amalgamates  them  into  a  single  bar,  and  gives 
the  iron  a  fibrous  structure  which  greatly  increases  its  strength. 

This  quality  of  bar  is,  however,  still  very  inferior,  being  hard  and  brittle. 
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It  can  be  foiged  only  with  difficulty^  and  ia  nsefal  only  for  the  commonest 


CfST  Bab  is  produced  by  cutting  up  merchant  bars,  and  repeating  the  pro- 
of piling,  reheating,  and  rolling. 

In  some  cases  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  pile  are  made  with  bars  that  have 
been  twice  rolled. 

£est  bar  is  far  tougher  and  more  easily  worked  than  merchant  bar^  and  is 
generally  used  for  ordinary  good  work. 

BasT  Best  and  Best  Best  Best  iron  bars  are  those  which  have  respectively 
been  submitted  to  three  and  four  repetitions  of  the  processes  of  piling,  weld- 
ing, and  rolling. 

Scrap  Babs  are  made  from  short  pieces  that  are  useful  for  no  other  pur- 
poae  welded  and  rolled  together  into  a  single  bar. 

When  the  scraps  used  are  old  pieces  not  thoroughly  cleaned,  the  resulting 
bar  is  of  an  inferior  description. 

If,  however,  the  scraps  used  are  of  new  and  clean  iron,  such  as  the  short 
ends  cut  off  finished  rails,  an  iron  of  capital  quality  is  produced,  which  is 
known  as  best  scrap  or  best  best  scrap, 

Manufactube  07  T  AND  I  Ibon. — In  manufacturing  iron  of  T,  I,  or  other 
sectionB,  or  rails,  a  pile  of  bars  is  formed,  heated,  and  welded  togetJier  under  a 
steam  hammer. 

This  is  then  rolled  into  a  hhom  of  about  half  or  two-thirds  the  sectional 
area  of  the  original  pile. 

The  bloom  is  reheated,  and  rolled  down  in  grooved  finishing  rollers,  each 
approaching  more  and  more  nearly  to  the  section  of  the  finished  raiL 

The  rails  are  then  cut  to  a  length,  straightened,  and  finished. 

For  rails  which  have  to  withstand  traffic,  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of 
the  piles  are  of  superior  or  better-worked  iron. 

Wrought  iron  girders  can  be  rolled  with  eaj9e  np  to  a  depth  of  about  10  inches.  When 
they  are  required  of  greater  depth  than  this,  the  upper  and  lower  portions  are  sometimes 
rolled  separately,  and  then  united  by  inserting  a  piece  of  iron  containing  more  carbon, 
and  which  is  thereforo  more  fusible.  This  piece  is  subjected  to  a  fierce  heat  from  blow- 
pipes, and  at  the  same  time  hammered  on  both  sides,  so  as  to  weld  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  the  girder  together. 

Gontxtustion  of  Wrought  Iron. — '^  When  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  is  heated 
to  redness  and  quenched  in  water  it  becomes  permanently  shorter  than 
before.  This  fact  is  well  known  to  practical  men,  who  sometimes  avail  them- 
selves of  it  when  a  wrought-iron  crank,  etc,  has  been  accidentally  bored  out 
too  large  for  its  shaft ;  by  one  or  more  heats  it  may  be  reduced  so  as  to  be  a 
goodfit"^ 

Cold  Boiled  Iron« — Wrought  iron  bars  and  plates,  rolled  imder  a  great 
pressure,  acquire  a  polished  surface,  and  have  their  tensile  strength  increased, 
and  their  ductility  reduced  as  shown  in  the  Table,  p.  305. 

Defeots  in  Wrought  Iron. — Cold  Short  iron  is  very  brittle 
when  cold,  and  cracks  if  bent  double,  though  it  may  be  worked  at  a 
high  temperature. 

This  defect  generally  appears  in  an  iron  produced  from  a  poor 
ore,  or  is  caused  by  an  excess  of  phosphorus. 

^  Box  on  Heat, 
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Eed  Short  or  Hot  Short  iron  cracks  when  bent  or  finished  at 
a  red  heat,  but  is  sufi&ciently  tenacious  when  cold.  The  defect  is 
generally  caused  by  sulphur  from  the  fuel  Red  short  iron, 
though  useless  for  welding  and  for  many  other  purposes,  is  tougher, 
when  cold,  than  other  iron,  and  is  much  used  for  tin  plate. 

Arsenic,  copper,  and  several  other  impurities  also  produce  red 
shortness. 

TESTS  FOR  WROUGHT  IRON. 

Qeneral  Remarks. — There  are  several  ways  in  which  the 
quality  of  a  piece  of  wrought  iron  may  be  ascertained. 

It  may  be  broken  by  direct  slow  tension,  or  by  a  falling  weight, 
the  breaking  stress,  elongation,  contraction  of  area,  and  other  par- 
ticulars being  noted.  In  the  absence  of  facilities  for  breaking  it, 
it  may  be  subjected  to  certain  rough  tests  which  will  be  presently 
described. 

Where  these  tests  cannot  be  applied,  some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  quality  of  the  iron  by  the  appearance  of  the  fractured  sur- 
face. 

Wrought  iron  is  used  in  many  structures  in  which  it  is  liable 
to  receive  sudden  and  often-repeated  shocks.  This  is  the  case, 
for  example,  in  bridges,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  roofs.  It. must, 
therefore,  be  able  not  only  to  resist  a  great  tensile  stress,  but  also 
to  withstand  sudden  concussion  or  continued  vibration. 

A  very  hard  iron  wiU  withstand  a  very  high  tensile  stress,  but 
is  brittle,  and  will  snap  under  a  sudden  strain. 

A  good  iron  must,  therefore,  not  only  possess  great  tensile 
strength,  but  must  be  ductile,  that  is,  able  to  stretch  before  it 
gives  way.  This  ductility  may  be  measured  either  by  the  pro- 
portion borne  by  the  permanent  elongation  to  the  original  length 
of  the  iron,  or  by  the  amount  of  contraction  of  area  of  section 
caused  by  the  stretching. 

A  specimen  of  such  iron  when  torn  asimder  by  slow  tension 


Fig.  115. 


Fig.  116. 
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wiU  not  break  off  short  as  in  Fig.  115/  but  will  draw  out  as 
in  Pig.  1 1 6/  not  only  becoming  longer,  but  also  being  reduced 
in  diameter  and  sectional  area  at  the  centre.  The  dotted  lines  in 
Fig.    116  show  the  original  size  of  the  specimen. 

In  order  that  both  strength  and  ductility  may  be  secured,  it 
is  now  usual  for  engineers  to  require  that  the  iron  for  bridges 
and  similar  important  work  should  fcdfil  at  least  two  condi- 
tions : — 

(1)  That  it  shall  not  break  with  a  tensile  stress  less  than  a 
certain  specified  amount. 

(2)  That  before  breaking  it  shall  elongate  not  less  than  a 
named  proportion  of  its  original  length ;  or 

That  before  breaking  its  sectional  area  shall  be  reduced  (as  a 
consequence  of  its  stretching)  by  not  less  than  a  certain  named 
proportion  of  its  original  area. 

Of  these  two  forms  of  the  test  for  ductility,  the  measurement 
of  the  elongation  is  simpler  and  more  easily  managed  than  the 
measurement  of  the  reduction  of  area. 

With  ordiiwiy  iiOBS,  as  a  rule,  that  specimen  which  has  the 
greatest  tensile  strength  is  the  hardest,  and  will  contract  least  in 
sectional  area,  or  lengthen  the  least  before  breaking. 

Iron  pan,  however,  be  made  which  will  possess  both  qualities 
in  a  very  high  degree. 

In  addition  to  ascertaining  the  strength  and  ductility  of  the 
iron,  it  is  desirable  to  know  how  the  iron  will  behave  when 
reheated  and  worked. 

This  is  ascertained  by  bending  or  otherwise  distorting  the  iron 
when  hot,  as  described  at  page  267,  under  the  head  of  Forge 
Tests. 

Such  tests  are  especially  visiluable  'Cvhen  the  iron  is  to  be  forged 
into  different  shapes  before  use  in  the  structures  for  which  it  is 
intended.  « 

Mr.  Kirkaldt's  £xpbriments. — At  one  time  it  was  thought  that  the 
tensile  stress  required  to  break  a  piece  of  iron  was  all  that  was  necessary  to 
be  known  in  order  to  ascertain  its  quality. 

The  investigations  of  Mr.  Kirkaldy  founded  upon  an  elaborate  series  of 
experiments  made  by  him  on  iron  of  every  description  and  quality,  led  him, 
however,  to  the  following  conclusions,^  among  many  others,  some  of  which 
will  be  referred  to  presently  : — 


'  From  Kirkaldy's  ExperimBWts  on  Iron  and  Steel. 
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"  1.  The  breaking  strain  does  7wt  indicate  the  quality  as  hitherto  assumed. 

''2.  A  high  breaking  strain  may  be  due  to  the  iron  being  of  superior  quality,  dense, 
fine,  and  moderately  soft,  or  simply  to  its  being  very  hard  and  unyielding. 

"3.  A  low  breaking  strain  may  be  due  to  looseness  and  coarseness  in  the  texture,  or 
to  extreme  softness,  though  very  close  and  fine  in  quality. 

"4.  The  contraction  of  area  at  fracture,  previously  overlooked,  forms  an  essential 
element  in  estimating  the  quality  of  specimens. 

'*  5.  The  respective  merits  of  various  specimens  can  be  correctly  ascertained  by  com- 
paring the  breaking  ^tnAn  jointly  with  the  contraction  of  area. 

''6.  Inferior  qualities  show  a  much  greater  variation  in  the  breaking  strain  than 
superior. 

^'7.  Greater  differences  exist  between  small  and  large  bars  in  coane  than  in  fine 
varieties. 

"  8.  The  prevailing  opinion  of  a  rough  bar  being  stronger  than  a  turned  one  is  erro- 
neous. 

"  9.  Boiled  bars  are  slightly  hardened  by  being  forged  down. 

*'  10.  The  breaking  strain  and  contraction  of  area  of  iron  plates  are  greater  in  the 
direction  in  which  they  are  rolled  than  in  a  transverse  direction.**  (The  experiments 
show  the  difference  to  be  about  10  per  cent.) 

Unitormitt. — In  choosing  iron  for  railway  bridges  and  similar  structures 
it  is  not  only  important  that  the  iron  should  be  strong  and  tough,  but  also 
that  it  should  be  uniform  in  quality. 

Iron  structures  are  genersdly  so  proportioned  that  an  equal  stress  shall 
come  upon  every  square  inch  of  the  section  of  every  part  It  is  of  no  advan- 
tage that  the  iron  in  one  part  should  be  so  good  as  to  enable  it  to  take  more 
than  this  working  stress,  when  at  the  same  time  another  part  would  give  way 
if  the  stress  were  applied. 

Different  Methods  of  Testing.^ — (1)  Upon  receiving  a  quantity  of 
iron  for  any  work,  pieces  may  be  taken  at  random  and  tested  to  breaking  in  the 
manner  bcibre  described. 

This  IB  the  best  way  of  testing — all  the  particulars  required  to  be  known 
with  regard  to  the  iron  may  be  ascertained — and  though  some  bad  pieces  may 
escape  detection,  yet  the  general  average  of  the  whole,  and  the  degree  of  uni- 
formity which  exists,  is  pretty  well  arrived  at 

In  order  that  the  iron  may  be  uniform  in  ductility  as  well  as  in  tensile 
strength,  it  has  been  recommended  that  a  maximum  percentage  of  elongation 
or  contraction  of  area  should  be  specified  as  well  as  a  minimum.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  done,  the  minimum  only  being  referred  to  in  most  specificationa 

There  are,  however,  other  ways  in  which  engineers  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  quality  of  a  lot  of  iron  by  applying  a  tensile  stress. 

These  may  just  be  mentioned.  • 

(2)  Sometimes  every  piece  to  be  used  in  the  work  is  tested  under  a  small 
stress,  any  bars  which  appear  to  elongate  more  than  the  others,  and  sooner  to 
take  a  permanent  set  (see  p.  315),  being  considered  inferior.  This  test  gives 
no  information  regarding  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  iron.  Moreover,  tibere 
is  danger  of  testing  each  piece  beyond  its  limit  of  elasticity  (see  p.  315),  and 
thus  doing  it  a  permanent  injury. 

(3)  In  other  cases  it  is  specified  that  aU  bars  shall  be  rejected  the  elonga- 
tion of  which  exceeds  a  certain  fixed  proportion  under  a  specified  stress. 

This  is  a  bad  test  of  the  quality  of  the  iron,  for  the  large  elongation  may 
be  due  either  to  the  iron  being  a  good  tough  material,  which  stretches  con- 
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siderably  long  before  breaking,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  iron  being  of  a  weak 
deecription  and  on  tbe  point  of  breaking. 

Testlns  TWaahlnea. — ^The  machines  for  accurately  testing  iron  and  steel 
are  too  cmnbrous  and  expensive  for  ordinary  use.  Engineers  generally  send 
their  Bpecimens  to  be  tested  by  Mr.  Eirkaldy,  of  The  Qrove,  Southwark,  or  to 
one  of  tlie  chain-testing  establishments,  such  as  those  at  Birkenhead  and 
Sunderland. 

A  description  of  Mr.  Eirkaldy's  admirable  machinery  for  testing  is  given 
in  Spon'a  JDictumary  of  Engineering. 

Tensile  Tests  fbr  Wrought  Iron« — ^The  Tables  at  page  304  give  the 
tpufiile  strength,  the  contraction  of  area,  and  other  particulars,  with  regard  to 
BeTeial  different  descriptions  of  iron. 

These  particulars  differ  in  nearly  every  case.  It  is  not  usual  to  make  shades 
of  difference  in  the  tests  applied,  so  that  they  do  not  vary  with  each  minute 
difference  in  the  description  of  iron  that  is  to  be  used. 

The  following  Tables,  showing  the  tests  that  are  applied  to  the  various 
dafises  of  iron  by  the  different  Qovemment  departments,  will  therefore  be 
uaefuL 

India  Cffiee, — ^The  following  Table  is  extracted  &om  one  prepared  for  the 
India  Office  by  Mr.  Eirkaldy:^ — 

Scale  of  Tensile  Tests  fob  Ibon  of  Vabious  Qualities. 


Class  C 


9  sH 


t>"S 


OB 


Bin,    round    or 
square   . 

Ban,  fiat  . 

An^eandTeeorT 

Plates,  grain 
lengUiways 

Flates,  grain 
crocsways 


T0U8. 
27 
26 
25 


24^ 

^23 
22  J 


M 


Per  cnt. 
45 
40 
80 


20^ 
12  J 


Class  D. 


JS 


B    <■>    .a^ 

•I 


Tons. 
26 
25 
24 


20  J 


ill 

5     -*» 

Q       at 


Per  cnt. 


85 


80 
22 


15^ 


Class  E. 


I§l 


s* 


Tons. 


25 
24 


28 


22^ 
19  J 


Ia 


Hi 


Per  cnt. 


80 


25 
18 


12>| 


ClasbF. 


B  5  n 
i-«  E  4 


Tons. 


24 
28 


22 


21^ 
18j 


§ 


Hi 

a  o« 


Per  cnt. 


25 


20 


15 


10 
5 


}" 


Class  O. 


r4 


7 


Tons. 
28 
22 
21 


20^ 
I7J 


111 


Per  cnt 
20 
16 


12 


8 
8 


\h 


Swedish  Babs. 


Ultunate  stress  )  22  tons, 
per  square  inch. ) 


.^°^rsi|«»p«-*- 


Comparing  this  Table  with  the  Tables  of  strength  given  at  page  304,  it  will 
be  seen  that 

The  best  Yorkshire  iron  might  be  expected  to  stand  the  tests  under 
Class  C 


*  Wray*8  TJieory  of  ConUrudioTi, 
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The  Best  Best  irons  (^  the  market  should  stand  the  testff  under  Class  9- 
The  ordinary  Best  iron  of  the  market  should  stand  those  of  Class  G. 

A  and  B  are  reserved  for  special  qualities  of  iron  which  might  he  required  at 
fiituTe  time,  and  the  Classes  D  to  F  would  he  for  qualities  intermediate  hetween  the  oth.^ 

The  under-mentioned  condition  is  attached  to  the  contract : — 

"  4.  The  Superintendent  of  Stores,  or  his  deputy,  will  select  materials  representing  4 
cent  of  the  value,  from  which  will  he  cut  pieces  20  inches  in  length,  and  of  plates  and 
sheets  20  inches  hy  18  inches.  These  pieces,  after  heing  stamped  at  or  near  the  ends 
with  the  Superintendent  of  Stores'  stamp,  in  addition  to  the  maker's  hrand,  will  he  sent 
to  Mr.  Da^  Kirkaldy,  Testing  and  Experimenting  Works,  The  Grove,  Sonlh'waric 
Street,  London,  S.E.,  to  he  tested  and  reported  upon  hy  him  to  the  Snperintendeat  of 
Stores. 

'*  The  iron  will  he  accepted,  although  under  the  ahove  specified  strain,  provided  the  con- 
traction of  area  at  fracture  is  the  same  percentage  higher,  or,  in  other  words,  softer  iron 
than  that  specified  will  he  accepted. 

"  In  order  to  avoid  expense  and  delay  arising  from  rejection  of  materials,  the  attentioii 
of  contractors  is  particularly  requested  to  the  foregoing  tests,  which  will  be  stiietl j 
enforced  in  all  cases. 

"  The  contractor  will  he  required  to  supply  and  deliver  the  materials,  hat  the  cost  of 
testing  will  he  home  hy  the  India  Store  Department.'' 

Admi/raUy, — The  Admiralty  Tests  may  be  tabulated  as  follows : — 


BE  or  Ist  class  plate  iron  and  sheet    |  (grain  lengthways) 
iron  \  inch  thick  and  ahove      .        .    {  (grain  crossways) 


Do.,  boiler  plate,  do. 


do. 


{(grain  lengthways) 
(grain  crossways) 


B  or  second  dass  plate  and  sheet  iron  .    1 1^  ^^!^^lf 


Tensile  Strain 
per  square  indiL 

22  tons. 
18 


Angle,  Bulb^  T, 
ordinary  form 


or  other  iron  of 


(grain  lengthways) 


21 

18 

20 
17 

22 


>» 

w 

M 

It 
f» 

ft 


Best  merchant  or  malleable  once-worked  ^ 
iron,  first  brand ;  BB  bar  iron,  mould- 
ing, sash  bar,  half  round,  and  seg-  y        Do.  .  22    „ 
mental  iron.     Fire-bar  iron                   I 

BB  nail  rod,  BB  hoop  iron.  j 

All  the  above  are  in  addition  to  the  forge  testa  enumerated  at  page  267. 

Test  by  meaxui  of  Falling  Weight,  or  Iv pact  Test. — In  testing  iron 
for  very  important  situations,  where  it  will  be  subject  to  sudden  shocks,  it  is 
well  to  subject  it  to  the  tension  produced  by  a  weight  falling  from  a  height, 
so  as  to  imitate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  action  of  the  force  to  which  it  will 
be  subjected. 

This  is  done  in  the  case  of  bolts  for  fastening  the  thick  iron  plates  of 
armour-plated  forts. 

These  aie  tested  by  means  of  a  ton  weight  falling  through  a  distance  of  30 
feet  The  testing  apparatus  is  so  arranged  that  the  blow  acts  in  the  direction 
of  the  length  of  the  bolt.  This,  it  is  found,  will  pull  asunder  a  3-inch  bolt 
in  six  or  seven  blows.  The  fracture  is  required  to  he  ''  silky  fibrous,  not 
crystalline  in  any  degree,''  and  the  contraction  of  area  40  per  cent. 

Iron  rails  are  also  sometimes  tested  by  a  falling  weight 

Bough  Tests  for  Wrought  Iron. — ^There  are  several  very  useful  tests 
which  may  be  applied  to  iron  of  different  forms  in  addition  to  the  tensile  tests. 
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VofrgB  Tats, — Plate  iron  may  be  bent  either  hot  or  cold,  with  or  across  the 
grain.  The  bending  is  done  upon  a  cast-iron  rectangidar  slab,  haying  the 
comer  slightly  rounded  offl  The  angle  through  whi^  the  plate  should  bend 
'without  cracking  depends  upon  the  quality  and  thickness  of  the  iron,  and  is 
sho^m  in  the  following  tables,  which,  together  with  the  tests  following  for 
ang^le  irons,  etc,  have  been  extracted  from  the  Admiralty  directions  for  test- 
ing iron. 


PLATE  LRON. 

Hot. 

Cold. 

TmoKmsB. 

1  inch  tbick 
and  under. 

linch. 

finch. 

^  inch. 

i  inch. 

Best  best,  grain  lengthways . 

,,            y,    crossways 
Besit,  grain  lengthways 
yy       ,)    crow  ways  .        •        .        . 

126° 
90° 
90° 
60° 

16° 
5° 

10° 

26° 

10° 

20° 

6° 

86° 
16° 
80° 
10° 

70° 
80° 
65° 
20° 

RHKET  IRON. 

Hot. 

COLDl 

Best  best,  grain  lengthways . 
,,           ,f    crossways    . 
Best,  grain  lengthways 
„        „    crossways  .... 

126° 
90° 
90° 
60° 

90° 
40° 
75° 
80° 

itflB. — It  should  be  noticed  that  the  angle  mentioned  above  in  each  case  is  the  angle 
throngfa  which  the  plate  is  bent,  commencing  at  the  horizontal,  not  the  angle  between  tiie 
two  sides  of  the  ph^  after  it  is  bent. 

Diifen^t  descriptions  of  iron  may  be  tested  as  follows  : — ^ 


HOT. 
Angle  Irons 

Hay  be  bent  thns 


Or  thns 


COLD. 

Notched  and  broken  across  to 
show  quality  of  the  iron. 


'  These  are  the  tests  used  by  the  Admiralty. 
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HOT. 
Or  flattened  thus 


And  end  bent  over  thus 


Tee  IroTis 


May  be  bent  thus 


GOLD. 

One  flange  cut  off  and  bent  cold, 
thus 


Or  thus 


Tte  htdb  iron  may  be  tested  like 
Tee  iron,  and  angle  btUb  iron 
like  angle  iron,  after  the  bulb 
in  each  case  is  cut  off. 


Bulb  Iron 

Cut  off  bulb,  and  bend 
web  thus 


Channel  Iron 


Bent  thus 


Same  as  for  angle  irons. 


The  bulb  may  be  notched  on  one 
side,  and  broken  cold  to  show 
the  quality  of  the  iron. 


Bu]b  notched  on  one  side,  and 
broken  to  show  quality  of  iron. 


Flange  cut  off  and  bent  oold  as 
for  angle  iron.  One  sample 
notched,  and  broken  cold,  to 
show  quality  of  iron. 

RiveU  of  good  quality  should  double  when  oold  without  showing  any  eigna 
of  fracture.  The  heads  '^  when  hot  should  stand  being  hammered  down  to 
less  than  ^-inch  thickness  without  cracking  at  the  edge.  Rivets  should  also 
stand  having  a  punch  of  nearly  their  own  diameter  driven  right  through  the 
shank  of  the  rivet  when  hot  without  cracking  the  iron  round  the  hole."  ^ 

Appearance  of  the  Fractured  Surface  of  Wrought  Iron, — ^At  one  time  it  was 
thought  that  a  fibrous  firacture  was  a  sign  of  good  tough  wrought  iron,  but  that 
a  crystalline  firacture  showed  that  the  iron  was  bad,  hard,  and  brittle. 

Mr.  Eirkald/s  experiments  led  him,  however,  to  the  following  conclu- 
sions.' 

"  1.  Whenever  wrought  iron  breaks  suddenly,  a  cryetaUine  appearance  is  the  inTsri* 
able  result ;  when  gradually,  invariably  ^fbroua  appearance. 


^  Qraham  Smith  in  Proceedings  Liverpool  Engineering  Society,  from  *'  Engineer.*' 
*  Kirkaldy's  JSz^nmen/^  on  Wrou^M  Iron  and  Steel, 
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"  SL  Wlietlier,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  finely  or  coarsely  cryBtalline,  or,  on  the  other, 
the  filyre  l>e  fine  and  close,  or  coarae  and  open,  depends  upon  the  qnality  of  the  iron. 

**  3.  'When  there  is  a  combination  in  the  same  bar  or  plate  of  two  kinds — the  one 
Ikarder  or  less  ductile  than  the  other — ^the  appearance  will  be  partly  crystalline  and  partly 
fibrouA,  the  latter  produced  by  the  gradual  drawing  asunder  action  previous  to  and  at  the 
tune  of  Tuptore  ;  whilst  in  the  former  thd  iron  breaks  suddenly,  without  elongating  at 
time  of  rupture. 

*'  4.  'When  the  proportion  of  the  harder  is  considerably  less  than  the  softer,  the  for- 
mer snaps  suddenly,  whilst  the  latter  continues  stretching  ;  but  when  nearly  equal,  or  the 
less  ductile  predominates,  both  portions  break  together,  or  almost  at  the  same  moment ; 
the  one  pert,  gradaally  arriving  at  its  limit  of  endurance,  breaks  with  a  fibrous  appear- 
amce,  'whilst  a  greatly  increased  strain  consequently  coming  on  the  remaining  portion,  it 
suddenly  gives  way  producing  a  crystalline  appearance. 

*'  5.  The  relative  qualities  of  various  irons  may  be  pretty  accurately  judged  of  by 
oosiparing  their  fractures,  provided  they  have  all  been  treated  in  precisely  the  same  way, 
end  all  Iroken  under  the  same  sort  of  strains  similarly  applied. 

**  6.  By  varying  either  the  shiLpe,  the  treatment,  the  kind  of  strain,  or  its  application, 
pieces  cut  off  the  same  bar  will  be  made  to  present  vastly  different  appearances  in  some 
Jdnds  of  iron,  whereas  in  others  little  or  no  difference  will  result." 

It  will  be  Been  then  that  the  appearance  of  the  fractured  surface  of  wrought 
iron  is  to  a  certain  extent  an  indication  of  its  quality,  provided  it  be  known 
how  the  stress  was  applied  which  produced  the  fracture. 

Qood  iron  may  be  either  crystalline  or  fibrous,  according  as  the  stress  which 
caused  fracture  was  sudden  or  gradual,  but  it  should  be  remarked  that  bad 
iron  is  never  fibrous. 

Small  xmiform  crystals  of  a  uniform  size  and  colour,  or  fine  close  silky  fibres, 
indicate  a  good  iron. 

Coarse  crystals,  blotches  of  colour  caused  by  scoriss  or  other  impurities,  loose 
and  open  fibres,  are  signs  of  bad  iron,  and  flaws  in  the  fracture  surface  are 
signs  that  the  piling,  welding,  and  rolling  processes  have  been  imperfectly 
carried  out 

Fractures  examined  should  be  those  of  bars  at  least  half-an-inck  thick,  or 
they  will  become  distorted  and  will  not  exhibit  the  characteristic  peculiari- 
ties to  be  seen  in  larger  bars. 

The  fibres  of  wrought  iron  are  readily  exposed  by  immersing  the  specimen 
for  a  few  days  in  very  weak  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  which  eats  away  the 
material  between  the  fibres,  leaving  the  latter  exposed. 


DIFFERENT  DESCRIPTIONS  AND   MARKET  FORMS  OF 
WROUGHT  IRON,  AND  THEIR  RELATIVE  VALUE. 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  WROUGHT  IRON. 

The  following  are  the  different  kinds  of  wrought  iron  most  generally  known 
in  this  country. 

Sweduh  Iron  is  made  from  pure  magnetic  iron  ore^-chiefly  from  Danne- 
mora — ^smelted  with  charcoal. 

It  excels  any  iron  made  in  this  country  with  regard  to  tenacity  and  tough- 
ness, but  its  great  cost  precludes  it  from  use  in  engineering  and  building 
structures. 

Bt^  Yorkshire  Iron — ^produced  hy  certain  well-known  firms  of  long  stand- 
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ing  (see  p.  285).  ThlB  iron  can  be  more  thoroughly  relied  npon  for  gtieng^tfay 
tonghness,  and  unifoimity  than  any  other  made  in  this  country.  It  is  gexzer- 
ally  specified  for  important  work  intended  to  withstand  an  unusual  stressy  or 
to  resist  sudden  shocks,  or  chauges  of  temperature. 

Other  Yorkshire  manufacturei — Staffordskvre  Iron,  Scotch  Iron,  ClevdoMd 
Iron,  Newcastle  Iron,  MidMeaborough  Iron,  Welsh  Iron,  etc.  etc,  are  otlier 
descriptions  of  bar  and  plate  iron  in  the  market  They  vary  considerably  in 
quali^  ;  some  of  them  possess  considerable  strength  and  toughness,  are  only 
half  tiie  cost  of  best  Yorkshire  iron,  and  are  more  generally  used  for  ordi- 
nary purposes. 

These  different  Tarietie&  are  generally  distinguished  by  marks  or  brands, 
which  are  described  at  p.  282.  The  qualities  of  the  different  kinds  of  iron  are 
further  referred  to  in  connection  with  the  brands  under  which  they  are  sold. 

MARKET  FORMS  OF  WROUGHT  IRON. 

Wrought  Iron  is  prepared  for  the  market  in  several  convenient  forms. 

Ordinartf  Dimensions  are  those  generally  made  and  kept  in  stock.  Every- 
thing required  of  different  dimensions  from  these  must  be  paid  for  at  a  higher 
price.  The  ordinary  dimensions  for  each  district  are  given  in  the  list  of 
extras,  p.  277. 

The  extras  charged  in  South  Staffordshire,  also  in  the  North  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  are  shown  in  the  list  at  page  277,  which  is  copied  from 
that  compiled  by  Messrs.  W.  Bird  and  Co.,  London. 

Dead  Lengths  and  Exact  Dtrnensumi  are  also  charged  for  extra,  that  is  when 
a  bar  must  be  the  exact  length  specified  within  ^  inch,  or  when  a  plate  must 
be  a  special  unusual  length  by  a  special  unusual  width  in  disproportion. 

Iron  of  irregular  or  unusual  figure  or  dimensions,  or  cut  according  to 
sketches,  is  also  charged  extra. 

Bar  Iron  includes  simple  sections — ^round,  square,  or  flaK 

^^^  *  I  Ordinary  dimensions  are  generally  from  ^   inch   to    3  inches 
I  diameter,  or  sides,  increasing  by  ^  of  an  inch  each  size. 

If  under  ^  an  inch  diameter,  they  are  classed  as  rods ;  or  if  imder  A  inch 
diameter,  as  mre. 

■^■1  Flat  Bare, — The  ordinary  dimensions  are  generally  from  1  foot  by  ^ 
of  an  inch  to  6  inches  by  1  inch,  the  width  increasing  i  of  an  inch  and  the 
thickness  increasing  A  of  an  inch  (at  the  same  time)  in  the  various  sizes. 

Bars  of  these  sections  may  be  readily  obtained  of  to  22  feet  in  length  with- 
out extra  charge. 

^^  Half  round,  ^^  Oval^  ^^    Convex,    ^a^  ^alf-oval,  %  Hexagon^ 

V  Octagon,  and  Hi^^  Tyre  iron,  are  other  sections  which  are  useful  for  dif- 
ferent purposes,  but  which  need  not  be  more  fully  described. 

Bar  iron  is  classified  as  to  quality  in  the  manner  described  at  p.  260. 

Uses. — Beet  Torkehire  Bar  Iron  is  used  for  locomotives,  and  in  superior 
shipbuilding,  also  for  bolts  and  fastenings  of  very  important  structures. 

Best  Best  Bar  Iron  of  other  descriptions  is  used  for  all  very  important  work 
where  the  expense  of  Lowmoor,  Bowling,  or  other  best  Yorkshire  irons  ex- 
cludes their  use. 
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Staffordshire  Bar  Iron  is  used  for  oidinaiy  work  in  bridges  and  roofs. 

Common  Bar  Iron  is  used  where  the  iron  requires  hardly  any  forging,  and 
is  not  expected  to  offer  much  resistance.  It  suffices  for  hurdles,  standards, 
and,  in  iiact,  ordinary  work. 

ATigle  and  T  Irons. — Iron  of  these  sections  is  most  useful  in  a  great 
many  building  and  engineering  structures,  such  as  roofs,  girders,  bridges,  etc. 
«tc. 

The  sections  are  made  of  a  great  variety  of  dimensions.  Iron  merchants 
generally  publish  lists  showing  those  that  they  keep  in  stock. 


Figs.  117. 

Tlie  sides  ab,b  e  are  sometimes  equal,  as  in  Fig.  117;  sometimes  imequal, 
as  in  Fig.  118. 

These  forms  of  iron  are  obtainable  in  lengths  up  to  about  40  feet. 

It  will  be  seen  that  extras  are  chaiged  for  the  smaller  sized  angle  and  T 
irons,  also  for  sections  exceeding  8  united  inches,  that  is  sections  in  which  the 
Bom  of  the  length  of  the  sides,  or  of  the  length  of  both  and  stem,  is  more 
than  8  inches. 

Extras  are  also  charged  for  sections  having  an  obtuse  or  an  acute  angle,  as 
in  Figs.  121,  12a  ;  or  "round-backed,"  as  in  Pig.  123. 

Angle  irons  cannot  well  be  rolled  of  a  thickness  less  than  i  of  the  width 
of  one  side.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  are  very  thick,  there  is  a  consider- 
able percentage  of  loss  of  metal  in  the  rivet  holes. 

They  should  have  sides  or  flanges  of  equal  thickness — ^holding  up  the  full 
thickness  to  the  ends  of  the  flanges,  not  feather-edged. 

Channel  Iron,  known  also  as  half  H  iron,  is  a  form  fre- 
quently used  in  lattice  girder  bridges  and  similar  structures. 

The  united  inches  in  channel  iron  consist  of  the  width  added  to 
twice  the  height  ^«-  ^^4. 

Boiled  Oiipder  Iron,  known  also  as  Rolled  Joist  Iron,  Beam  Iron,  I  Iran, 
or  jff  Iron. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  sections  of  iron  for  fireproof  and 
other  floors,  parts  of  bridges,  roofs,  etc,  and  is  rolled  in  depths  of 
from  3  to  14  inches. 

An  endless  variety  of  sections  is  kept  by  different  makers  who 
generally  publish  full-size  sections  of  their  iron  joists,  showing  the 
weight  per  foot  run  of  each  joist,  and  the  distributed  load  that  it  «.     ^^^ 
will  support  ^'^-  ^^^• 

MisoellaneouB  Sections. — Besides  the  above-mentioned  there  are  a  gi'eat 
many  forms  of  wrought  iron,  some  of  which  are  in  common  use,  others  re- 
quired only  for  special  purposes. 

A  few  of  these  will  now  l)e  briefly  mentioned.  Their  sections  are  shown 
below. 

I   T   UL  L 

Fig8.12e.  I27.  128.  129.  180.  131. 
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Bvlh  Beam  (Fig.  126)  is  chiefly  used  for  shipbuilding. 

Bulb  Tee  Beam  or  Deck  Beam  (Fig.  1 2  7)  is  also  used  for  ships,  and  aome- 
times  for  roofs. 

Bulb  Angle  (Figs.  128,  129)  also  for  ships. 

Square  Root  (Fig.  130),  used  for  riveted  structures  in  which  the  feather 
edge  would  cause  an  empty  space. 

Double  Angle  or  Z  Sections  (Fig.  131),  used  for  riveted  structures  instead  of 
a  flat  and  two  angle  irons. 

Bail  Bars. — These  are  made  of  various  sections  ;  some  of  them  may  be 
illustrated,  but  need  not  be  described. 


Z 


Figs.  182.  133.  184.  185. 

Double-headed  BaU  (Fig.  132). — Formerly  a  section  in  common  use,  but 
now  mostly  found  on  British  lines  only. 

VignoUs  or  Flatrbottomed  Bail  (Fig.  133),  used  especially  on  Continental 
lines. 

Bridge  Rail  (Fig.  134),  used  mainly  by  the  Great  Western  Bailway  Com- 
pany for  the  broad-gauge  traffic 

Dram  Rail  (Fig.  135). — ^This  is  only  one  of  the  many  forms  of  sections  used 
for  tramways  in  streets. 

Sash  and  Fancy  Iron. — ^This  class  includes  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  iron 


Figs.  136.  137.        138.  139.  140.  141.  142.  143. 


sash  bars,  such  as  those  in  Figs.  136  to  138  ;  Beading  Iron,  for  ornamental 
work,  as  in  Figs.  139  to  141  ;  Cross  Iron  (Fig.  142),  for  struts;  Quadnmt 
Iron  (Fig.  143),  for  building  up  parts  of  structures ;  and  other  sections  useful 
for  different  purposes. 

Market  Sections. — ^Before  ordering  L,  T,  U  iron,  joists,  or  iron  of  the 
various  other  sections,  it  is'  well  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the  usual  sec- 
tions kept  in  stock  by  the  merchants,  or  for  which  the  works  have  rolls.  Iron 
merchants  give  their  customers  printed  lists  of  all  such  sections,  and  selections 
should  be  made  from  them.  If  sections  of  unusual  form  and  dimensions  are 
called  for,  extra  expense  and  delay  are  occasioned. 

The  lists  include  almost  every  variety  that  can  possibly  be  required  ;  for 
example,  in  those  of  Messrs.  Wm.  Bird  and  Co. 

Angle  irons  are  shown  from  ^  inch  x  ^  inch  x  ^  inch  thick  up  to  8  inches 
X  8  inch  x  f  inch  thick. 

T  irons  from  ^  inch  table  x  |  inch  stem  x  ^  inch  thick,  up  to  1 2  inch  table 
X  3^  inch  stem  x  ^  inch  thick. 

U  irons  from  f  inch  wide  x  |  high  x  ^  thick,  to  1 2  inches  wide  x  4  inches 
high  X  ^  inch  thick. 

Z  iron  from  2^  inches  high  x  1  inch  wide  x  ^  inch  thick,  to  43^  inches  high 
X  11 J  inches  wide  x  Ij  inch  thicks     r 
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Bivet  Iroxi,  Chain  Iron,  Horse-Bhoe  Iron,  Ifail  Iron,  are  special 
lities  mannfactnred  for  the  purposes  indicated  by  their  respective  names. 
Plato  Iron  is  made  in  thicknesses  between  \  inch  and  1  inch. 
The  different  thicknesses  vary  iHrth  inch  each  in  succession. 
When  beyond  \  inch  thick  the  plates  are  generally  of  ordinary  quality, 
nnleae  specified  "^  best "  or  "  best  best" 

£EinM.-r-Laige  or  heavy  plates  are  more  expensive  because  they  require 
more  care  and  labour  in  manufacture. 

Hie  extras  charged  upon  plates  vary  slightly  in  the  different  districts^  a 
will  be  seen  by  the  list  of  extras. 

Hiiu^  in  Staffordshire,  an  extra  is  charged  if  the  plate  is  more  than  15  feet 
long  or  4  feet  wide,  or  if  it  contains  more  than  30  square  feet  surface,  or 
weighB  more  than  4  cwt  In  the  North  of  England  many  of  these  extras  are 
given  up,  and  a  proportion  (say  10  per  cent)  of  an  order  for  plates,  weighing 
as  much  even  as  10  cwts.  per  plate,  will  be  rolled  without  extra  charge. 

Plates  less  than  \  inch  thick  are  charged  extra  in  the  Cleveland  district 

TJvEAi — Common  plates  are  used  for  shipbuilding,  and  called  *'  ship  platea" 

Beti  platesy  also  for  shipbuilding  where  more  tensile  strength  is  required, 
and  for  girder  work. 

Bai  best  plates^  for  the  better  class  of  shipbuilding,  such  as  men-of-war,  also 
for  boilers  of  engines. 

Treble  best  plates  are  used  in  boilers  of  superior  construction,  and  first-class 
woik  generally. 

Chabooal  Plats  is  produced  by  a  peculiar  process  of  refining  with  charcoal 
instead  of  coke. 

It  is  very  tough  and  strong,  and  can  be  bent  either  way,  with  or  against 
the  grain,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  the  manufacture  of  utensils  which  are 
stamped  out  of  it. 

Tin  Platbb  are  coke  or  charcoal  iron  plates  coated  with  tin. 

Tbrnb  Plate  is  the  same  plate  coated  with  an  amalgam  of  lead  instead  of 
tin,  and  wears  a  less  brilliant  look,  but  suffices  for  lining  packing-cases,  etcw 

Mallet's  Buckled  Plates. — ^These  are  plates  of  any  shape  in  plan,  arched 
from  the  edges  towards  the  centre  ;  the  arch  has  a  very  slight  rise,  and  forms 
a  dome  or  groined  surface,  according  as  the  plate  is  round  or  square. 

Such  plates  will  bear  a  very  great  weight,  and  are  applicable  to  fireproof 
floors,  bridges,  and  several  other  purposes. 

Flitch  Plates  are  made  in  widths  up  to  18  inches  for  use  in  flitch  girders 
(see  p.  278,  Part  XL)  They  are  generally  of  common  iron,  as  they  require  no 
bending  or  smithing,  nothing  but  a  few  holes  punched. 

Sheet  Iron  is  so  called  when  the  material  is  of  a  thickness  equal  to  or  less 
than  No.  4  B.W.Q. — t.e.  '239  inch ;  above  that  thickness  the  material  is 
called  plate  iron. 

It  is  generally  of  superior  quality  and  higher  price  (as  there  are  so  many 
more  sheets  to  the  ton,  and  consequently  extra  labour  in  rolling,  etc,  than  in 
plate  iron)  and  its  thickness  is  specified  in  terms  of  the  Birmingham  wire 
gauge  (RW.Q.) 

The  following  table  shows  the  classification  of  sheet  iron  as  to  thickness : — 


B.  C. — III  T 
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Kame  of  Class. 

B.W.  Gauge. 

lUclmess. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Singles 

4 

20 

•239 

•035 

Doubles 

20 

25 

•035 

•020 

Lattens 

25 

27 

•020 

•016 

Sheet  iron  is  not  much  required  for  engineering  purpoees,  but  in  many  placeai 
it  is  used  for  roofing  churches,  houses,  sheds,  etc. 

Ccrrugaled  Sheet  Iron  is  made  by  passing  sheets  between  grooved  rollers, 
which  force  and  bend  them  into  a  series  of  parallel  waves  or  corrugations. 
These  enormously  increase  the  sti£fness  and  strength  of  the  sheets,  and  adapt 
them  for  several  purposes  for  which  tJie  flat  sheets  would  be  too  weak. 

The  sheets  must  be  of  good  quality  to  stand  the  process,  or  they  will  crack. 

The  sheets  are  in  sizes,  generally  about  6  feet  by  3  feet  2  inches,  or  8  feet 
by  3  feet  2  inches,  before  corrugation  ;  with  corrugations  5  inches  apart,  which 
reduce  the  width  horn  3  feet  2  inches  to  2  feet  6  inches. 

The  thicknesses  and  weights  are  as  follows : — 


Birmingham 

Wire  Gauge. 

RW.G. 

Thickness 
in  inches. 

Weight 

per  square 

inllM. 

Width 

of 
Flutes. 

Uses. 

No.  16    . 

•065 

880 

6  in. 

Where  great  strength  ia  required. 

»    17    .         . 

•056 

320 

»i 

^ 

,,    18    . 

•049 

280 

f> 

}  For  fint-claas  work  genarally. 

„    1»    . 

•042 

252 

»i 

J 

„    20   .         . 

•035 

224 

8  1x1. 

„    21    .         . 

•032 

205 

t* 

„    22   .         . 

•020 

186 

II 

1 

„    28   .         . 

•026 

165 

»       -^ 

„    24   .        . 

•022 

160 

II 

• 

\  Sent  to  Colonies. 

„    26  . 

•020 

112 

II 

J 

Fig.  144. 


"The  flutes  or  cormgations  are  made  of  various 
widths,  those  most  usual  in  England  being  8,  4,  and 
5  inch.  Sheets  with  5  inch  flutes  are  commonly  pre- 
ferred by  engineers.  The  depth  D  is  generally  |^  of 
the  vridth  A,  and  the  proportions  can  only  be  modi- 
fled  in  the  manufacture  by  making  special  new  dies. 
Sheets  with  flutes  wider  than  5  inch  are  occasionally 
used  when  great  strength  is  required,  but  in  such  cases 
the  thinner  gauges  of  iron  should  not  be  employed."  ^ 

The  ordinary  form  of  corrugation  is  shown  in  Fig.  144,  the  sheets,  when 

^,^^^  used  for  roof-covering,  being   laid  with  the  comi- 

/^^•^"^^  gations  parallel  to  the  slope.     A  special  form,  shown 

C^^     ^^o**^^  in  Fig.  145,  is  sometimes  made  for  sheets  intended 

^--^.....^^r       ^r'"*'*^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^   ^^®  corrugations  parallel  to  the 

^^^—^^  Corrugated  iron  is  generally  galvanised  (see  next 


Fip.  U5. 


paragraph). 


^  Mathesou's  Works  m  Iron, 
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Qalvanised  Iron  is  iron  covered  with  a  coatdng  of  zinc  by  the  process 
described  at  page  321. 

The  quality  of  galvanised  sheets  depends  upon  the  kind  and  thickness  of 
the  iron,  the  purity  of  the  zinc,  and  the  care  with  which  the  process  has  been 
conducted. 

Hoop  Iron  is  made  of  the  widths  and  gauges  specified  in  the  list  of  extras, 
p.  27a 

It  is  not  much  used  in  building,  except  as  an  additional  bond  in  brickwork, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  generally  about  1^  inch  wide  and  of  No.  16  B.W.G., 
tarred  and  sanded,  and  laid  as  described  in  Part  IL  p.  228. 


KELATIVE  VALUE  OF  DIFFEEENT  DESCEIPTIONS 
AND  FOEMS  OF  WEOUGHT  lEOK 

The  price  of  iron  of  all  kinds  fluctuates  continually  according 
to  the  state  of  the  market.  These  Notes  do  not  profess  to  deal 
with  the  cost  of  materials;  and  the  following  lists  are  given 
merely  to  show  the  relative  value  of  iron  from  the  districts 
named,  and  the  difference  in  cost  of  the  various  forms  and 
qualities. 

The  Table  of  Prices  on  page  276,  and  the  list  of  extras  charged 
on  British  iron  from  StaflPordshire,  th^  North  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  are  taken  from  the  current  price-list  for  December 
1877,  issued  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Bird  and  Co.,  of  2  Laurence  Pount- 
ney  Hill,  London,  E.C.  The  prices  and  extras  for  Lowmoor  iron 
are  from  the  list  of  Mr.  Berkeley  Paget,  of  2  Laurence  Pountney 
HiU. 

The  details  which  follow  with  regard  to  extras,  brands,  etc.,  may 
appear  to  be  superfluous,  or  at  any  rate  too  voluminous. 

They  serve,  however,  to  impress  upon  the  student  that  there  is 
a  great  variety  as  to  these  particulars  in  different  districts ;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  they  may  be  of  value  to  those  engaged  in  practice, 
to  whom  a  few  condensed  paragraphs  on  the  subject  would  be  dis- 
appointing and  almost  useless. 
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Pbicb  CfTBBENT,  May  1878. — ^Mebohant  Ibom. 


Bar  Iron  .    .    . 
(Ordinary  Sizes.) 

Rivet  Iron .    . 

Chain  Iron 

NaU  Rods  .    . 

PuLTEByTank  . 
Ship  .... 
Boiler  .  .  • 
Cheqaered .    . 

Shocts,  singles . 

H00P8  (Ordinary 
Gauges) 

Angle  Iron  .    . 
(To  8  united  ins.) 

Tbe  Iron  (ditto) 

Sash  akd  Fancy 
Iron 

Bulb  Iron    .    . 

Tyre  Bars    .    . 

Rxtra  for  Best 
Iron 

F2xtra  for  Best 
Best 

Extra  for  Treble 
Best 


STATFORDSHmB. 


Coounon. 
Per  Ton. 

Good 
Marked 

Iron. 
Per  Ton. 

£   '. 

d. 

£    s.  d. 

7  0 

0 

7  16  0 

8  6 

0 

8  16  0 

8  10 

0 

9  0  0 

7  6 

0 

8  0  0 

8  10 

0 

9  6  0 

8  16 

0 

9  16  0 

10  10 

0 

11  0  0 

8  10 

0 

9  0  0 

7  10 

0 

8  0  0 

7  10 

0 

8  15  0 

8  5 

0 

9  0  0 

0  5 

0 

10  0  0 

0  0 

0 

10  0  0 

8  10 

0 

9  0  0 

208. 

208. 

40s. 

40s. 

608. 

60s. 

Ust 
Brands 

Per  Ton. 


£   s.d. 

9    2  6 

10    8  6 

10    a  6 

9    S  6 

12    S  6 

12  2  6 

13  2  6 

12    2  6 

10    2  6 

9  17  6 

10  2  6 

11  2  6 

11  12  6 

11    2  6 

808. 

608. 

90a. 


^  H  ** 

»^  S  0S 

^55 


Per  Ton. 


Ddiwry  in  Liverpool 


London  )  68.  to  78.  6d.  per 
Hull    .  j      ton  extra. 


£  »•  d. 

7  0  0 

8  0  0 
8  10  0 
7    6  0 


8  10 

8  6 

9  0 
10  10 

8  10 

7    6 


7  10    0 

8  6    0 

9  10    0 

9  15    0 
8  15    0 
lOs. 

."iOs. 

608. 


Delivery 

in 
Liver- 
pool. 


North  ov  Bho- 

LAVD. 


Per  Ton. 

£   *• 

d. 

6  10 

0 

7  0 

0 

7  10 

0 

6  0 

0 

8  0 

0 

6  10 

0 

8  0 

0 

8  16 

0 

QuaHty. 
Per  Ton. 


£   s.  d. 

0    0    0 

8    6    0 


8  16 

6  0 

8  10 

7  0 

8  10 

9  10 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


6    0    0 


7    6    0 


7  16    0 
7    0    0 


6  10    0 


7    6    0 


8    6    0 
7  10    0 


lOs. 


30s. 


50s. 


Delivery  in  Tyne 
or  Teea, 


London,  lOs. 
Liveri)ool,12s.6d. 
Hull,  68. 
per  ton  extra. 


Ordinary. 
Per  Ton. 


£   *.  d. 
6    6    0 


6  15    0 


lOs. 


Delivery 
in  Neto- 
port  or 
Cardiff. 

'I 


SooniAHix 


Per  Too. 


£   *.  d. 

6  10    0 

7  0    0 


7  10 

7  10 

8  10 
8  6 
8  6 
8  16 

8  10 

7  16 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

0 


Supeitor 

(Vitality. 

PttrToo. 


£    s.  d. 

7     0  0 

7  10  0 

8  0  0 
8    0  0 


Yo 


Bo^Ias^. 


Ton. 


ao   0   u 

20    0   ol 
s    0   v! 


7  10  0 

8  0  0 

9  6  0 

8  10  0 

7  10  0 


9    0  0 

8  15  Oi 

8  15  0  I  24 

0  16  0 


0    0 


9    0  0 

8    0  0 

8  10  0 

9  15  0 


20 
20 


0 
0 


A 


24    0    U. 


24    0    u 


9    0    0 

8    0    0   21  10    & 


lOB. 


SOb. 


608. 


Delivery  in  Gku- 
gowor  Leith. 


London,     ISs.  6d. 

Liverpool,  13b.  6d. 

per  ton  extra. 


Ddiverg 

at 
Work*. 


2' 

c 

C  [ 


Iron  Rails  for  Permanent  Way,  according  to  section,  specification,  and  conditions  of  delivery 

and  payment,  £5  :  IDs.  to  £6  per  ton. 
Steel  Rails  kor  Permanent  Way,  according  to  section,  ■pedllcation.  and  conditions  of  deliTeiT 

and  payment,  £7  :  58.  to  £7  :  15s.  per  ton. 
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Joist  Iron,  Oiider  Iron,  and  Channel  Iron  are  not  indnded  in  the  ahoye  list,  but  their 
prices  ss  given  in  Memra.  Bird's  other  lists  may  he  siimmarised  as  follows  : — 


I 


Joist  Iron,  Eng- 

Girder  Iron 
Chazuiel  Iron 


SIZES  IN  INCHE& 

nu>M 

TO 

Depth. 

Width. 

Thickness. 

Depth. 

Width. 

Thickness. 

4 

U 

i 

8 

2i 

i 

»i 

81 

■h 

12 

6 

1 

2 

1 

A 

10 

8t 

ii 

Pbicb  fek  Ton. 


£8:5B.to£8:158. 

£9  to  £11 
£7  to  £11 


Ijengtha  np  to  80  feet  without  extra.  Sawing  hot  to  lengths  included.  Dead  lengths 
eat  coUy  7a.  6d.  per  ton  extra. 

The  higrher  prices  are  for  those  sections  with  wider  flanges  and  peculiar  shapes. 
Foreign  joist  iron  may  be  obtained  at  about  £2  a  ton  less  than  English  joist  iron. 


lost  of  Eztaras  Charged  on  British  Iron* 

StaflbrdBhire. 

BOUin)  AND  8QUABS. 

Ordinary  dimensions  aro  fh>ni  }  to  8  inches. 
AAiAAUiHAU    H^H   8ito4   4Jto4J    4|to5in. 


808.  608.  408.  85s.  808.  25s.  20s.  15s.  10s.   5s.       10s. 


20s. 


^— Y—' 


40s.    50s.  per  ton. 


BOUND  ONLY. 

5ito5i     5ito6    6ito6i    6i  to  7  inches. 


708. 


90s. 


llOs.        180s.  per  ton. 


FLAT  IRON. 

Ordinary  dimensions  are  from  1  to  6  inches  wide  by  ^  to  1  inch  thick. 


1  inch  wide 

i      » 

k         n 


I 


n 


20s. 
80s. 
80s. 
40b. 
40s. 


10s. 
lOs. 
208. 
808. 
808. 


lOs. 
10s. 
20s. 
208. 


lOs. 
10s. 
208. 
208. 


I  inch  thick. 

...  per  ton. 
lOs.      „ 
10s.      „ 
20s.      „ 
20s.      „ 


6  to  7,    8  to  11  inches  wide. 
208.         808.  per  ton. 

HALF  ROUND,   OVALS,  XTO. 

For  every  }  less  than  1  inch  wide  .        .        •        . 
„      iV  ^  thickness  less  than  \  inch 

ANGLE  AND  T  IRON. 


I 


lOs.  per  ton. 
5s. 


It 


24  to  1  inch  wide 

i 
i 


fi 

n 


20s. 
80s. 
40s. 


lOs. 
208. 
808. 


\  inch  thick. 

...   per  ton. 
10s.      „ 
20s.      „ 


For  every  inch  or  part  of  an  inch  exceeding  8  united  inches,  lOs.  per  ton. 
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HOOF  IBON. 

Ordinary  Widths  and  Gauges  are  as  follows  : — 


8}  to  6*   not  thinner  than  No.  14  W.G. 
SitoSi"  „  „     16    „ 

If  to  2*  „  „     17    „ 


1|  to  1)*  not  thinner  than  No.  18  W.G. 
1    toir  „  „     19 

4to    r  „  „     20 


Should  the  above  widths  be  required  in  thinner  gauges  than  specified,  lOs.  per  ten 
xtra  will  be  charged  for  each  number  of  the  Wire  Gauge  up  to  No.  20,  and  20s.  per  ton 
zceeding  that  No. 


Extra  for 


widthJ  —  —  —  —     \ 

L2O8.         408.         80s.'      1208.  j 


per  ton. 


SHEET  IRON. 

Singles  to  No.  20  W.G.  — .  Doubles,  21  to  24  W.G.,  SOs.  per  ton ;  and  Latten,  25 
to  27  W.G.,  60s.  per  ton  above  the  price  of  Singles. 

For  each  No.  thinner  than  27  W.G.,  and  for  Sheets  8  inches  wide  and  under,  from  14 
at  27  W.G.,  as  per  agreement 

PLATES. 

Up  to  4  cwt  per  plate,  not  exceeding  30  square  feet  and  not  above  15  feet  long  or 

4  feet  wide  : — 

From  4to5       5to6      6to7      7to8      8to9  cwt  per  plate. 


10s. 


258. 


"Y  ■ 

508. 


— / 


75s.         llOs.  per  ton. 


North  of  England. 

ROUND  AND  SQUARE. 

For  ton  extra.  Per  ton  extra. 

lOs.  4ito44"    .        .         30s. 

20s.  4}  to  5  Rounds  only  40s. 

5}  to  SJ"        „  60s. 

61  to  6'  „  70s, 

6j  to  6J"        .,  80s. 


SOs. 
408. 
10s. 
208. 


*  .,  •        • 

z\  to  3r 

•^  and  under  \  inch  thick,  lOs.  per  ton  extra. 
No  common  iron  made  above  6  inches  wide,  or  3  inches  round  or  square,  or  below 
4  inch  round  or  square.     6  to  8  inch  Flats  is  not  rolled  thinner  than  j  inch. 


Twide   . 

r 

II 

r 

II 

r 

II 

7r 

8^ 

II 
II 

• 

FLAT  IRON. 

Pertonextn. 
808. 
208. 
lOs. 
10s. 

158. 

208. 


1x1* 


ANGLE   IRON. 

u  X  r        n  X  ir 


^ r-' 


20s. 


lOs. 


10s. 


5  X  4" 
10s. "" 


5}  X  34' 
lOs. 


6x8" 


6x4* 


5  X  84" 

10s.  per  ton. 
6  X  4i" 

S ^^ 

30s.  per  ton. 


10s.  208. 

-]^  inch  thick,  lOs.  per  ton. 

Up  to  8  united  inches,  ordinary  length  is  40  feet ;  above  8,  and  not  exceeding  10 
united  inches,  ordinary  length  is  35  feet 

For  every  foot,  or  part  of  a  foot,  above  ordinary  lengths,  2s.  6d.  per  ton. 

BOILER   PLATES. 

Exceeding  6  cwt.  in  Best  and  Best  Best,  and  4  cwt  in  Best  Best  Best 

cBp  qualities  .......        208.  per  ton. 

^  and  under  \  inch  thick  .  .  .  .  .  .        10s.       ^ 

8         II         inr        >i  •«....         ZUs.       y, 

For  every  6  inches,  or  part  of  6  inches,  exceeding  4  feet  wide,  208.  per  ton. 

Above  15  feet  and  not  exceetUng  18  feet  long    ....        20s. 
18  „  25        „  .  .  .  .        40s. 

25  „  30        „  .  .  .  .         608. 


n 


II 
II 
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WelBh« 

Ordinaiy  dimeiiaioiiB  are  firom  |  to  8  inches  round  and  sqnare,  and  Flats,  1  inch  wide 

by  j,  ai^  \\  by  \  inch  to  6  by  1  inch. 


14  to  4' wide  X  A' 


SMALL  FLATS. 


4^  X  6"  wide  x  A 


landll   X  \ 

^ . ' 

lOs. 

i  ^  I    A 


lOs. 

208. 


208. 


Itoll  X  i        |x  I      A 


1  X  A 

lOs.  per  ton. 


\     A    i 


SOs. 

|xi    A 


lOs.       10s.  10s.  SOs.    SOs.  per  ton. 

i    A    4    Jxf   A    *    A    i 


lOs.    20s.  20s.  SOs.  408. 


3}  to  4*  X  2i  to  Z" 
4J  „  6'  X  2  ,,8' 
Si  .•  «'  X  IJ  ,,  If 

«4 


208.     SOs.  SOs.  408.  60s.    SOs.     408.  408.  50s.  608.  per  ton. 


n 


7*  X  A  „  A' 


LAROE  FLATS. 

lOs.  per  ton. 
208. 

108. 

208. 
SOs. 


n 
n 


74  to    8'  X  A  to  A" 

n  „  8"  X  t  „  r 

7k  „    8'  X  14  „  2* 

9    „  10"  X    f  „  2* 

12  X    I  „  2* 


SOs.  per  ton. 
208.      „ 
SOs.      „ 
508.      „ 
60s.      „ 


A 

10b. 


SMALL  ROUND,  SQUARE,   AND  OCTAGON  IRON. 

i  A  i  A  i 


lOs.         20s.  SOs.  408.         50s. 

LARGE  ROUND  AND  SQUARE  IRON. 


A 

lOOs.  per  toD. 


Not  over  6  cwt.  per  bar. 


3|to8i 


to  4        44  to  H 


4i  to  5        54  to  5i        5}  to  6 


— .,, — 
IDs. 


208.  SOs.  ;  ronnds  only  508.  60s.  SOs.  per  ton. 

Bundling  sizes  above  A  ^^^  ronnds  and  sqnares,  and  14  x  ^  inch  flats,  2s.  6d.  per  ton. 


Scotch. 


Ordinary  dimensions  are  from  4^  to  8  inches  ronnd  and  square,  and  Flats  at  1 4  to  6 

inches  wide  by  4  to  1  inch  thick. 


FLAT,  HALF-ROUND,  OVAL,  AND  HALF-OVAL. 


4 


r 

K 

land  11'' 
IJtotr 
64  to  7' 


i'wide 
A'    . 

V  „ 

»l 
II 
II 
II 
l> 
II 


608. 
40s. 
808. 


74' 
208. 


A 
100s. 

•  •  ■ 

608. 
508. 
408. 
808. 
20s. 
10s. 
20s. 

84' 


808. 
608. 
50h. 
408. 
SOs. 
208. 
lOs. 

■  •  • 

10s. 
9* 


608. 
60s. 
508. 
408. 
SOs. 
208. 
10s. 

■  ■  V 

lOs. 
10" 


50s. 
408. 
SOs. 
208. 
10s. 


...   per  ton. 
20s.       „ 


10s. 


SOs. 
10s. 
10s. 


lOs. 


II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 
II 


8*        84'        9*       10"       ir 

SOs.  408.  508.         50s.  608. 

ROUND,  SQUARE,  AND  OCTAGON. 


S4to8r       4       44      4i      4i       5       54      5^      5} 


6 


12* 

608.  per  ton. 

A      i      A      4 


lOs.        208.  SOs.    408.    508.    608.    708.    SOs.    908.  lOOs.  lOs.    208.    SOs.   408. 

No.  4  W.G.  No.  6  W.G.        A  and  No.  6.        No.  7  W.G.        No.  8  W.G. 

, , '  V > 

508. 


608. 


SOs. 


lOOs. 


120s. 
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FLATS,  BOUNDS,  AND  SQUABES,  WHEBE  NOT  EZTBA  FOB  SIZE. 

Tor  every  half-cwt.  over  5  cwt.,  lOs.  per  ton. 
Ck)minon  quality  of  Bounds,  Machine-stnu^toned,  10s.  per  ton. 
For  Ovals,  twice  the  extra  ;  and  for  Half -ovals,  three  times  the  extra  on  above  aixee  of 
Flats.     Convex  1  j'  broad  and  under,  208.  per  ton. 

Half-circles,  1^  inch  broad  and  under,  208.  per  ton  in  addition  to  above  extras  for 
Half -ovals. 

ANOLE  AND  T  lEON. 

r  X  V  wide  f  X  f  wide  A"  thick  J'  thick 


^--y-^ 


208.  SOs.  10s.  20s.  per  ton. 

For  every  half-inch  exceeding  8  united  inches,  lOs.  per  ton. 

HOOP  IBON. 
6)  inches  to  2|  inches  wide,  if  thinner  than  15  W.6.  ^ 
2         „        1|  „  „  17    „       I  lOs.  per  ton  for  each 

'  number  of  the  W.G. 


1* 

>f 

1|            „ 

n 

18    „ 

li 

n 

1 

n 

19    „ 

i 

i 

1 

•j^  inch  wide 

20s.    40s.    SOs.  120s.  per  ton.      If  thinner  than  20  W.6.,  208.  per  ton  for  each 

number  of  W.G. 


SHEET  IBON. 


Doubles,  No.  21  to  24  W.G. 
Latten,      „     25  to  27      „ 
For  each  gauge  thinner 
If  under  12  inches  wide 
24     „      long 


»> 


»i 


If 
11 


fi 


»» 
>l 
ft 
ff 


SOs. 

per  ton. 

60s. 

If 

208. 

ff 

lOs. 

fj 

10s. 

>f 

lOs. 

per  ton. 

lOs. 

19 

lOs. 

»f 

lOs. 

n 

lOa. 

»i 

208. 

ff 

SOs. 

ff 

lOs. 

ri 

PLATES. 

For  each  cwt.  above  6  cwt,  per  plate 

„        foot    „    15  ft.  long    „ 
If  under  12  inches  wide 
„        24     „      long 
If  above  51  to  54  inches  wide 
54  to  57 
57  to  60 
From  No.  7  W.G.  to  }  inch  bare  thick,  per  plate 

N,B, — Extras  are  chaiged  for  unusual,  and  also  for  dead  lengths  and  irregular  shapes. 
Some  works  adopt  a  different  scale  of  extras,  which  will  be  chaiged  when  their  make  is 
specially  ordered. 

Torkshire. 

Hie  following  prices  and  extras  chaiged  upon  Lowmoor  Iron  may  be  taken  as  a  sample 

of  those  for  otiier  Best  Yorkshire  Iron. 

Babs — Flai^  Mound,  and  Square.  Bods — Flat  and  Round, 

Weight,  cwts.. . To  8J  8Jto5  5and  upwards.  Size...  IJ  xf  Under  f  to  J*  Under  4  to  |'  J" 
Price  per  cwt... 20s.       2l8.  238.  Price, cwt  20s.       21s.  22s.       25s. 

For  each  i"  less  than  {"  10s.  extra  per  ton. 

Bods — Square.  BoDS — Round, 

Sixe J"  and  upwards.   ^V*   I'andTV'  i"    Siie.rupws.  iV'andi' A'and|' A"  J* 

Price  per  cwt  20s.  228.        248.      268.   Price,  cwt.  20s.    22s.  24s.      268.288. 

BrvET  Ibon — Same  as  above.     Chain  Ibon — £2  per  ton  extra, 

LMB. — Best  bars  and  rods,  3s.  per  cwt.  extrcu 

Boilerplate— Weight  in  owts..2i    2^toS  StoSJ  Sito4  4  to  5  5to6  6to7  Above?. 

Price  per  cwt... 248.    25s.      278.       298.      328.     S5s.     SSs.       lis. 
All  plates  exceeding  6  inches  wide,  2s.  per  cwt.  extrcu    All  plates  differing  from  squares 
or  regular  tapers,  Ss.  per  cwt  extra.     All  regular  taper  plates,  the  work  from  which  in 
shearing  from  square  form  exceeds  20  per  cent,  8s.  extra  per  cwt    Thick-edged  plates, 
Ss.  per  cwt  extra. 

L  AND  T  Iron — Not  exceeding  10  united  inches,  24s.  per  cwt. ;  extra  per  additional 
inch,  Is.  per  cwt.     Sheets,  11  to  17  W.G.,  26s.  per  cwt. 
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BRANDS  ON  IRON. 

Fig-Xron  Brands. 

The  different  pig-irons  in  the  market  are  distinguished  by  brands,  which 
indicate  the  locality  from  which  the  iron  was  procured. 

Tlie  biands,  which  are  in  raised  letters  on  the  pig,  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
quality  and  place  of  manufacture.  The  brands  are  sometimes  the  initials  of 
the  manufacturer,  but  more  commonly  refer  to  the  place  of  production. 
Thns  the  brands  Blaenavon,  Gartsherrie,  Weardale,  indicate  at  once  to  the 
initiated  that  the  first  is  a  Welsh,  the  second  a  Scotch,  and  the  third  a  North 
of  Elngland  pig-iron. 

G.M.B.  are  letters  often  quoted  in  price-lists,  etc. ;  they  do  not  refer  to 
anj  particular  locality,  but  stand  for  ^  Qood  Marketable  Brsmds.'' 

As  already  stated,  the  engineer  has  but  little  personal  concern  with  the 
pecnliarities  and  shades  of  difference  between  the  brands  of  the  same  or  differ- 
ent districts.  It  is  sufficient  for  him  to  specify  that  the  finished  iron  he 
requires  must  stand  certain  tests,  and  the  selection  of  ores,  pig-iron,  and  other 
raw  material,  required  to  effect  this  is  better  left  to  the  manufsicturers. 

It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  mention  a  veiy  few  of  the  principal  brands 
in  each  district,  with  their  characteristics.  The  classification  of  pigs  by 
numbers  has  been  described  at  p.  249. 

YoRKSHiBB  Brands, — ^There  are  several  ordinary  descriptions.  The  best 
works,  such  as  Lowtmot^  Bowling^  Fa/mJUyy  etc.,  use  the  local  ores  mixed 
with  other  kinds. 

Scotch  Brands,  such  as  CaMer,  Clyde,  Govan,  Cambroey  (hrron,  OarU- 
kerrUy  Lcm^loan,  CoUness,  This  pig-iron,  chiefly  from  day  ironstone,  and  used 
Lugely  for  foundry  purposes ;  sometimes  mixed  with  N.  England  pig-iron  to 
improve  its  strength. 

North  of  England  Brands,  such  as  Aeklam,  BidsddU,  S<nUhhank, 
WeardaUy  eta,  are  chiefly  from  ores  of  the  Carboniferous  system,  tougher  and 
stronger  than  Scotch,  and  used  chiefly  for  forge  purposes.  Clevelcmd  Iron  is 
from  ore  of  the  Lias  formation. 

Wri^h  Brands,  such  as  Blaenavon,  OadlySf  Ystalyferay  Pentyrch,  are  from 
good  but  lean  ores,  generally  mixed  with  Spanish,  Cumberland,  or  other 
hsematite  ores,  and  used  in  the  district  for  rails. 

Blaenavon  is  a  cold-blast  pig  used  for  engine  cylinders  and  other  special 
purposes. 

KsMATTFE  Fio-Iron — Askamy  Barrow,  Woi'kingtony  CfUator,  Camforth, 
EarringUm — ^is  made  from  the  rich  ores  of  Cumberland  and  the  Forest  of 
Dean.  Is  used  largely  by  steel,  tin-plate,  and  sheet-iron  manufEusturers.  A 
special  quality — "  Besumer  Pig  "  (see  p.  249) — is  made  for  the  Bessemer  steel 
workers.     The  ore  is  often  mixed  with  others  and  used  for  iron  rails. 

Northamftonshirb  Pig-Iron  is  made  from  poor  ore,  but  useful  to  mix 
with  others. 

Shropshire  Brands  are  LUlieshcUly  Madeley  Woody  Old  Parky  etc. 
Staffordbhirb  Pio-Iron  differs  very  much  in  quality,  and  is  mostly  used 
in  the  district.    Much  of  the  Staffordshire  iron  is  made  from  ores  from  other 
counties. 
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Wrought  Iron  Brands. 

In  Older  to  understand  the  different  qnalities  of  Britiah  wrought  iron  in 
the  market,  the  relative  co8t  of  the  different  forms,  and  to  form  some  idea  of 
the  brands  by  which  they  are  distinguished,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  the 
current  Price  List  given  at  page  276. 

It  will  be  seen  from  that  list  that  the  prices  of  iron  vary  according  to 
the  shapes  in  which  it  is  manufactured,  according  to  the  locality  it  comes 
from,  and  also  with  its  quality,  i.e,  best,  best  best,  or  treble  best. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  should  be  mentioned  that  all  good  iron  has 
some  sort  of  mark  upon  it  to  indicate  where  it  came  from,  although  it  does 
not  follow  that  all  marked  iron  is  good  ;  an  unmarked  iron  may  be  snupected 
to  be  bad  ;  the  maker  is  probably  ashamed  of  it. 

In  most  cases  the  only  sure  way  of  ascertaining  the  quality  of  a  piece  of 
iron  is  to  test  it  as  described  at  p.  262  ;  but  as  some  engineers  still  specify 
certain  brands  in  order  to  secure  a  good  quality  of  iron,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
know  what  some  of  those  brands  mean. 

It  may  be  stated  with  regard  to  brands  generally,  that,  though  they 
differ  in  detail,  they  frequently  consist  of  the  maker's  initials,  name,  or  device 
stamped  upon  the  bar  or  plate  near  its  end,  immediately  after  which  is  stamped 
either  hesi^  best  hestj  or  best  beU  hestf  to  indicate  the  quality ;  the  letters  B, 
BB,  or  BBB  are  often  used  instead  of  the  words.  The  crown  which  is  intro- 
duced in  many  brands  has  no  special  signification ;  indeed,  several  crowns 
have  been  known  on  very  bad  iron. 

Some  large  exporters  use  their  own  marks  for  particular  markets.  Thus 
Messrs.  William  Bird  and  Company  sell  certain  irons  branded  Bird  with  a 
horseshoe,  crown,  or  similar  device,  or  with  stars  so  placed  that  they  can 
always  trace  the  works  whence  the  iron  came. 

8ta£ft>rdshire  Brands. — It  will  be  seen  that  these  irons  are  divided  into 
three  classes,  which  are  (putting  them  in  order  of  price)  liii  brandsyffood 
ma/rked  iron,  and  common  iron. 

List  Brands  are  those  used  by  some  of  the  oldest  established  manufac- 
turers, known  as  the  list  makers,  who  having  years  ago  obtained  a  good  char 
racter  for  their  iron,  and  thereby  secured  a  connection  for  their  productions, 
are  able,  as  a  rule,  to  dispose  of  it  and  to  fix  their  own  prices.  Many  engineen 
who  have  heard  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  iron  in  former  days,  or  are  un- 
willing to  take  the  responsibility  of  a  change,  still  spedfy  the  brands  to  which 
they  have  been  accustomed,  though  they  pay  a  higher  price  for  doing  so. 

As  specimens  of  list  brands,  the  following  are  given  :— ^ 

The  iron  from  the  Earl  of  Dudley's  Round  Oak  Works  is   ^  "M*^  W 
marked 

and  also  best,  double  best,  treble  best,  according  to  quality. 


R      0 


^  It  will  be  understood  that  a  few  of  the  brands  of  each  sort  are  given  as  speci- 
mens ;  it  is  not  intended  to  assert  that  they  are  the  best  in  the  market 
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/     T  P  K       ^^  ^^  Qsnal  quality  distinc- 
'  tions  of  B,  BB,  BBB. 


Scrap  bars,  angle^  T,  and  H 
TC  or  S        ™^ 


Thomey croft  and  Co. 'a    /       T  N  8      Rivet  iron 


Boiler  plates  and  ship  plates. 


\      T 


Best  sheet  iron. 


is  the  brand  used  by  Messrs.  Bradley  of  Stourbridge,  known  by  engi- 
5  Q      neers  as  "  SO  Crown  Iron." 

BBH  is  the  mark  used  by  Messrs.  W.  Barrow  and  Sons,  of  South  Staf- 
fordshire. 

\  6  stands  for  John  Bagnall  and  Sons  (Limited),  Staffordshire. 
NB  -»v  ^  10 

is  the  brand  of  the  New  British  Iron  Company. 


the  brand  of  ▼arions  makers  and  firms  with  o?  without  their  initials. 


ia  the  brand  of  Messsrs.  Philip  Williams  and   Sons,  Wednesbury 
Oak  Works,  known  as  ^  Mitre  Iron.'' 


HB  Btsl  HB 


are   brands  used  by  Messrs.   Brown  and    Freer 
Hate   Hunt  and  Brown),  Leys  Ironworks,  near 
Btsl  H  B         Stourbridge. 

is  used  for  galvanized  iron  by  the  Chillington  Company  (Limited), 
who  also  make  a  second  quality  of  iron  marked      ^ 

*-V*       is  the  brand  of  Messrs.  William  Lee  and  Company,  Gospel  Oak 
a  M/  0       Works. 


CC 


m 


Good  Marksd  Ibon  is  that  produced  by  many  manufacturers  of  repute, 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  lid  makers;  their  brands  are  well  known,  but  not 
so  long  established.     Their  iron  can  be  purchased  at  58.  to  1 68.  a  ton  cheaper 


^  The  firm  retired  from  the  trade  while  these  Notes  were  in  press. 
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than  the  list  brands,  though  it  may  be  of  exactly  the  same  quality  when 
ganged  by  the  result  of  tests.  They  frequently  brand  iron  with  their  namee^ 
initials,  or  devices,  and  with  the  usual  additions  to  denote  quality — such  as 
best,  bed  best,  bett  best  bed.  A  good  deal  of  this  iron  is  made  in  North 
Staffordshire. 

Ueee, — Of  the  qualities  of  iron  above  mentioned,  BBB  is  used  for  rivets  and 
chains.     BB  iron  is  used  for  swing  bridges  and  similar  important  structares. 

B  iron,  or  iron  of  equal  quality,  is  generally  specified  for  bridges,  roofs,  and 
other  ordinary  structures  in  iron. 

Under  this  head  the  following  brands  are  given  as  specimens  : — 

North  StaffordMre. 
SHELTON  llf  ^^>^  ^7  ^^  Shelton  Bar  Iron  Company. 

S&  H    ^fliP  Silverdale  (Stanier  and  Company). 


TK 


Einnersley  and  Company,  Clou^  HaU  Iron  Works,  Kids- 
grove. 


.%, 


Swak  SkLfft^rdOUrt. 


are  brands  used  by  Messrs.  W.  Millington  and  Company, 
Summer  Hill  Iron  Works,  Tipton. 
W  I^ScOa 


J*  wm 


^^  by  the  Birchills  Hall  Iron  Company. 


t  XN.    are  brands  of  the  Darlaston  Steel 

%M    ^  ^-^  \  W^X      *"^  ^^  Company,  near  Wed- 

OiwpioM       L    <EE>^t  DC®  ^W  ^^^      nesbuiy,  StaflFordshire. 

^HHB    Samu^  Qroucutt  and  Sons. 
SOfcS 

Common  Ibon  is  made  by  manufacturers  who,  being  slovenly  and  carelesB 
in  manufacture,  or  having  but  a  small  range  of  sizes,  or  being  known  to  bay 
common  pig-iron  and  raw  material,  or  having  been  found  unreliable  or  want^ 
ing  in  uniformity  of  quality,  etc.,  have  to  submit  to  lower  ratea.  Common 
iron  is,  or  should  be,  used  only  for  unimportant  work  which  requires  but 
little  heating  or  forging  to  bring  it  into  the  shape  required. 

Midland,  and  other  Diatriots. — ^The  remarks  upon  the  iron  manufiactured 
by  the  less  known  makers  in  Staffordshire  apply  also  to  the  qualities  of  iron 
priced  in  this  column  of  the  Table,  page  276. 

ffW  is  the  brand  used  by  the  Midland  Iron  Company  (Limited),  Botherham. 
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ffly    is  the  brand  of  the   Pearson  and  Enowles  Coal  and  lion  Company 
B    F     (Limited),  Wamngton,  for  bare  and  plates. 


18  the  biand  of  the  same  company  for  sheets  and  hoops. 

Zforth.  of  Sngland. — ^The  principal  make  in  this  locality  is  in  railsy  ship 
plates,  angles,  and  T  irons  for  shipbtiilding,  also  common  boiler  plates.  The 
better  yarieties  of  this  iron  are  marked  with  a  crown. 

Well-known  brands 


nsed  by  Solckow,  Yaughan,  and  Company  (limited),  Middles- 
borough,  deyeland,  and  Wilton  Park  Works. 


by  Jno.  Abbot  and  Company  (Limited),  Gateshead-on-Tyne. 

^  SEERNE,"  by  the  Skeme  Iron  Company  (Limited),  Darlington. 

"  CONSETT,"  by  the  Consett  Iron  Company,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

F  H  A  Co.  Sl^Py  bridge,  or  tank  plates,  \  inch  to  {  inches  thick,  by  Messra. 
A  Fox,  Head,  and  Company,  Middlesborough-on-Tees. 

Yorkshire. — ^The  term  '^  best  Yorkshire  qualities  "  is  generally  understood 
to  refer  to  iron  made  by  the  following  works  or  manufacturers : — ^Lowmoor 
Works  and  Bowling  Works,  near  Bradford,  Famley  Works,  Taylor  Brothers, 
S.  C.  Cooper^s  and  Monkbridge  Works — the  last  four  in  or  near  Leeds.  These 
makers  owe  their  reputation  to  the  good  ore  and  coal  used  by  them,  and, 
aboye  all,  to  the  great  care  with  which  their  iron  is  made. 

Eyery  process  is  carefully  watched.  The  different  qualities  and  textures 
of  iron  produced  at  the  yarious  stages  of  manufacture  are  carefully  selected, 
sorted,  and  blended  together,  so  that  the  residting  iron  as  turned  out  is 
thoroughly  homogeneous  and  uniform  in  quality,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as 
equally  good  throughout. 

Iron  of  this  class  is  generally  branded  with  the  name  of  the  place  where 
it  is  produced  in  full :  thus — ^LOWMOOR  ;  but  it  has  no  marks  relating  to 
quality,  because  it  is  all  of  the  yery  best  description. 

The  above-mentioned  works  make  a  good  deal  of  bar  iron,  but  their  chief 
manufacture  is  in  plates  for  boilers,  and  railway  carriage  and  waggon  tyres, 
looomotiye  axles,  armour  bolts,  eta 

Their  iron  costs  about  double  the  price  of  ordinary  brands,  principally  be- 
cause it  bears  such  a  high  character  that  it  is  generally  specified  for  parts  of 
structures  which  haye  to  be  subjected  to  great  heat,  changes  of  temperature, 
or  sudden  shocks,  combined  with  great  tensile  strains. 

There  are  seyeral  other  makers  in  Yorkshire.     One  well-known  brand  is 


I  KM  KiRKSTALL       for  merchant  bars. 


Their  manufactures  are  classed  and  priced  in  the  same  way  as  those  in  the 
column  headed  Midland  and  other  Districts, 

"Wales. — The  manufacture  of  bar  iron  and  plates  in. this  locality  has  of  late 
years  nearly  ceased,  the  chief  business  carried  on  being  in  making  railai  The 
best  known  brands  are  WC  (Crawshays),  GL  (Dowlais  Company),  JBS  and 
Lie  (Llynyi  Iron  Company,  Limited),  TW  and  Company,  BJ  and  Company, 
Clydach. 
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Scotland. — Manufactured  iron  brands  of  ordinary  quality  are  ^  Coats" 
(short  for  ^  Coatbridge. ")  Somewhat  better  brands  are  Gbsgow  and  Monk- 
land 

S^redlsh  Iron  is  marked,  and  the  brands  are  noted  and  classified  in  an 
official  book     Examples  of  them  will  be  seen  in  Percy's  MttaUuir^ 


STEEL. 

Steel  has  been  defined  by  Dr.  Percy  as  "iron  contaming  a 
small  percentage  of  carbon,  the  alloy  having  the  property  of  taking 
a  temper ;  and  this  definition  is  substantially  equivalent  to  those 
found  in  the  works  of  Karsten,  Wedding,  Griiner,  and  Tunner."  ^ 

On  this  point,  however,  there  are  many  opinions,  some  of  which 
will  presently  be  briefly  referred  to. 

The  amount  of  carbon  in  steel,  as  used  in  engineering,  varies 
from  about  '12  to  1*5  per  cent. 

It  contains,  therefore,  less  carbon  than  cast  iron,  but  more  than 
wrought  iron. 

Practically,  steel  often  contains  other  substances  besides  iron  and  carbon. 

These  substances  are  generally  got  rid  of^  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  process 
of  manufacture.  When,  however,  they  remain  in  the  steel,  they  influence  its 
characteristics  in  the  manner  described  at  p.  248. 

In  consequence  of  the  practical  existence  of  these  impurities,  and  for  other 
reasons,  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  steeL 

Several  definitions  have  been  proposed,  some  depending  upon  the  chemical 
composition,  and  some  upon  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  material  None, 
however,  has  at  present  been  universally  accepted.^ 

M.  Adolphe  Grenier,  of  Seraing,  has  classified  the  irons  and  steels,  aooording  to  the 
proportion  of  carbon  they  contain,  in  the  following  manner  : — ' 


Percentage     of 
carbon. 

0  to  0-16. 

0-16  to  0-46. 

0-45  to  0-55. 

0-55   to  1-50, 
or  more. 

Series    of    the 
irons. 

Ordinary  irons. 

Granular  irons. 

Steely  irons  or 
puddled  steels. 

Cemented  steek 
Styrian  steel. 

Series    of    the 
steels. 

Extra  soft  steel. 

Soft  steel. 

Half  soft  steels. 

Hard  steels. 

Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  has  pointed  out  that  a  definition  based  upon  chemical  com- 
position is  unsatisfactory.     He  proposes  to  do  away  vdth  all  distinctive  names  such  as 


^  Dr.  Siemens'  Address,  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1877. 

^  Journal  Iron  and  Steel  InstUutet  1873  ;  Couche's  HaUtoays. 
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blister  steel,  shear  steel,  cast  steel,  etc.,  and  ''to  express  ivhat  is  wanted  to  be  known 
by  two  nombers  which  should  represent  tensile  strength  and  ductility.  .  .  .  He 
would  suggest  that  the  limit  of  tensile  strength  be  taken  at  about  18  tons  per  square 
inch,  so  that  the  metal  exceeding  this  strength  should  be  called  '  steel,'  while  any  descrip- 
tion of  iron  falling  below  this  limit  of  tensile  strength  should  be  known  as  '  wrought 

UTDD.       *■ 

jLSi  International  Committee  sitting  at  Philadelphia  in  1876  recommended  a  some- 
what elaborate  nomenclature  for  different  descriptions  of  iron  and  steel.  Dr.  Siemens, 
alladiug  to  this,  says — 

"Difficulties  .  .  .  have  hitherto  prevented  the  adoption  of  any  of  the  proposed 
nomenclatures,  and  have  decided  engineers  and  manufacturers  in  the  meantime  to  include 
nsder  the  general  denomination  of  cast  steel  aU  compounda  consisting  chi^y  of  iron 
^ekieh  have  been  produced  through  fusion  and  are  Tnalleahle,  Such  a  general  definition 
does  not  exclude  from  the  denomination  of  steel  materials  that  may  not  have  been  pro- 
duced by  fusion,  and  which  may  be  capable  of  tempering,  such  as  shear  steel,  blister  steel, 
and  puddled  steel ;  nor  does  it  interfere  with  distinctions  between  cast  steels  produced  by 
different  methods,  such  as  pot  steel,  Bessemer  steel,  or  steel  by  fusion  on  the  open  hearth. "  ' 

To  the  engineer  some  practical  definition  which  would  enable  him  to  know 
exactly  what  material  he  would  receive  under  a  certain  specification  would  be 
of  gieat  value. 

In  whatever  way  steel  may  be  defined,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  characteristic  differences  between  it  and  iron,  both  cast  and  wrought, 
should  be  clearly  understood. 

Some  of  these  will  now  be  pointed  out. 

CharaoteristioB  of  SteeL — Hardening.  —  The  characteristic 
difference  between  steel  and  pure  wrought  iron  is  as  follows : — 

When  steel  is  raised  to  a  red  heat  and  then  suddenly  cooled 
in  water  it  becomes  hard  and  brittle.  This  process,  which  is  known 
as  hardening,  has  no  effect  upon  pure  wrought  iron. 

Tempering  is  a  characteristic  of  steel  which  distinguishes  it 
from  cast  iron.  If  steel  has  been  hardened  by  being  heated  and 
suddenly  cooled,  as  above  described,  it  may  be  softened  again  by 
applying  a  lower  degree  of  heat  emd  again  cooling.  This  is  known 
as  tempering. 

Cast  iron,  on  the  contrary,  though  it  is  hardened  by  the  first 
process,  cannot  be  softened  by  the  second. 

When  a  bar  of  steel  is  struck  it  gives  out  a  sharp  metallic  ring, 
quite  different  from  the  sound  produced  by  striking  wrought  iron. 

Other  characteristics  of  steel  are  its  great  elasticity  and  its  reten- 
tion of  magnetis7n. 

Amount  of  Carbon  in  Steel. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  peculiari- 
ties of  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel  are  caused  by  the  difference  in  the 
amounts  of  carbon  which  they  respectively  contain. 

Pure  wrought  iron  contains  no  carbon.  The  wrought  iron  of  commerce 
contains  a  minute  quantity,  steel  contains  more,  while  the  largest  percentage  is 
found  in  the  softer  kinds  of  grey  cast  iron. 


^  Proceedings  Mechanical  Engineers,  1876. 
'  Dr.  Siemens'  Address,  Iron  and  Steel  Institute,  1877. 
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The  transition  from,  one  class  to  the  other  is  so  gradual  and  insensihle  that 
it  is  difficult  to  say  where  one  ends  and  the  other  b^ins,  but  the  foUowing 
remarks  bear  with  them  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Percy. 

^  When  the  carbon  reaches  *5  per  cent  and  other  foreign  matters  are  present 
in  small  quantity,  iron  is  capable  of  being  hardened  sufficiently  to  giye  sparks 
with  flint,  and  may  then  be  regarded  as  steeL  But  in  the  case  of  iron  per- 
fectly free  from  foreign  matters,  not  less  than  *65  of  carbon  is  required  to 
induce  this  property. 

"  Iron  containing  from  1*0  to  1  *5  per  cent  is  steel,  which,  after  hardening 
acquires  the  maximum  hardness  combined  with  the  maTimum  tenacity. 

"  When  the  carbon  exceeds  the  highest  of  these  limits  still  greater  hardness 
may  be  obteined,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  tenacity  and  weldability. 

^  When  the  carbon  rises  to  1  *9  per  cent  or  more,  the  metal  ceases  to  be 
malleable  while  hot ;  and  2  per  cent  of  carbon  appears  to  be  the  limit  be- 
tween steel  and  cast  iron,  when  the  metal  in  the  softened  state  can  no  long» 
be  drawn  out  without  cracking  and  breaking  to  pieces  under  the  hammer."  ^ 

As  a  general  rule  it  may  be  said  that  the  varieties  of  steel  containing  the 
larger  proportions  of  carbon  are  harder,  stronger,  more  brittle,  and  more  easily 
melted.  Those  containing  less  carbon  are  tougher,  more  easily  welded  and 
forged,  but  are  weaker  as  r^^ards  tenacity.' 
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Methods  of  MaTring  SteeL — Steel  may  be  produced  either  by 
adding  carbon  to  wrought  iron,  or  by  partially  refining  pig-iron, 
thus  removing  a  portion  of  its  carbon  until  the  proper  amount 
only  remains. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  these  processes  may  be  carried 
out,  the  result  being  that  there  are  several  descriptions  of  steel 
in  the  market.  Of  these,  however,  only  a  few  of  the  most  import- 
ant can  here  be  described. 

Blister  Steel  is  produced  by  placing  bars  of  the  purest  wrought  iron  in  a 
furnace  between  layers  of  charcoal  powder,  and  subjecting  them  to  a  high 
temperature  for  a  period  varying  from  five  to  fourteen  days,  according  to  the 
quality  of  steel  required. 

This  process  is  called  cementation,  ^.^^ 

Swedish  iron  is  generally  used  for  the  purpose,  that  marked  Q-J  ^  firom  the 
Dannemora  mines,  being  the  best 

The  steel  differs  greatly  from  the  bar  iron  from  which  it  was  produced. 

Its  distinctive  name  is  derived  from  the  appearance  of  ite  surface,  which  is 
covered  with  blisters  due  to  the  evolution  of  carbonic  oxide. 

The  bars  are  now  brittle,  the  fracture  is  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish  tinge,  with 
but  little  lustre. 

The  structure  is  no  longer  fibrous  but  crystalline ;  ^  the  finer  the  grain  and 

^  Percy's  Metallurgy.  '  Rankine. 
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the  dariLer  the  colour,  the  more  highly  carbonised,  or  harder,  will  be  the  steel 
produced." 

^  When  the  blisters  are  small  and  tolerably  regularly  distributed  the  steel 
is  of  good  quality ;  but  when  large,  and  only  occurring  along  particular  lines, 
thej  may  be  considered  as  indicative  of  defective  composition,  or  want  of 
homogeneity  in  the  iron  Employed.  **  ^ 

Ufu. — Blister  steel  is  full  of  fissures  and  cavities,  which  render  it  unfit  for 
forging  except  for  a  few  rough  purposes.  It  is  used  for  welding  to  iron  for 
certain  parts  of  machines,  for  facing  hammers  and  steeling  masons'  points, 
etc,  but  not  for  edge  tools.  Most  of  the  blister  steel  made  is  used  for  con- 
Tersion  into  other  descriptions  of  steeL 

Spring  Steel  is  blister  steel  heated  to  an  orange  red  colour,  and  rolled  or 
hammered. 

Shear  Steel,  sometimes  called  TUted  tUtL — ^By  the  process  of  cementation 
just  described,  the  exterior  only  of  the  bars  is  carbonised.  To  produce  steel  of 
uniform  quality  throughout  its  mass,  bars  of  blister  steel  are  cut  into  short 
lengths  ;  these  are  piled  into  bundles  or  faggots,  sprinkled  with  sand  and  borax, 
placed  at  a  welding  heat  under  a  tilt  hammer,  which  by  rapid  blows  removes 
the  blisters,  closes  the  seams,  beats  and  amalgamates  the  faggots  into  a  bar  of 
iinglt  thear  sted. 

In  order  still  further  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  metal,  this  bar  is 
doubled  or  faggoted,  and  again  subjected  to  the  processes  of  hammering  and 
rolling,  the  result  being  a  bar  of  double  ihear  steel. 

The  ofiener  the  processes  of  faggoting  and  hammering  are  repeated,  the 
more  uniform  is  the  resulting  steel,  but  at  the  same  time  it  loses  carbon  during 
these  operations,  and  therefore  becomes  softer. 

Characteridics. — ^The  processes  to  which  the  steel  has  been  subjected  restore 
its  fibrous  character.  It  is  still  weldable,  is  more  malleable,  and  tougher, 
is  close  grained,  and  capable  of  receiving  a  finer  edge  and  higher  polish  than 
blister  steeL 

Uees. — Shear  steel  can  be  forged  into  such  tools  as  are  required  to  be  tough 
without  extreme  hardness,  such  as  large  knives,  scythes,  plane  irons,  shears, 
etc.,  and  it  is  useful  for  such  instruments  as  are  composed  of  iron  and  steeL 

Oaat  SteeL — ^There  are  several  ways  of  producing  cast  steel,  some  of  which 
will  now  be  mentioned. 

The  ingots  produced  by  any  of  these  processes  generally  contain  cavities.  In 
order  to  get  rid  of  these,  tiiey  are  reheated  at  a  low  temperature  and  hammered 
into  bars,  being  increased  in  length  and  reduced  in  section,  by  which  they 
are  made  compact,  solid,  and  homogeneous. 

'*  The  appearance  of  the  fractured  surface  of  ingots  of  cast  steel  varies  with  their  hard- 
ness or  relative  proportion  of  carbon.  The  softor  kinds  are  bright  and  finely  granular. 
The  harder  qualities  often  show  crystalline  plates  of  a  certain  dze,  arranged  in  parallel 
stripes  or  columns  at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the  mould,  so  that  in  a  square  ingot 
the  columns  intersect,  forming  a  cross."  * 

Cbuoiblb  Cast  Stbkl  may  be  made  by  melting  fragments  of  blister  steel  in 
covered  fireclay  crucibles,  and  running  the  metal  into  iron  moulds.  This  pro- 
cess was  originally  introduced  by  Huntsman  of  Sheffield. 

Most  crucible  steel,  however,  is  now  made  direct  from  bars  of  the  best  wrought 
iron  (often  Swedish  iron  produced  from  pure  magnetic  ores).  The  bars  axe  broken 


^  Bauermann's  Metallurgy.  *  Bauermann. 
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into  lengths  and  placed  in  the  crucibles  together  with  a  small  quanti^  of  diar- 
coal,  the  amount  varying  according  to  the  temper  of  the  steel  to  be  piodiioed. 
Spi^eleisen  (see  below)^  or  oxide  of  manganese,  is  subsequentlj  added. 

CharacUridics, — Cast  steel  is  the  strongest  and  most  uniform  steel  ihaJL  is 
made.  It  is  much  denser  and  harder  than  shear  steel,  but  requires  move  skill 
in  forging. 

Oast  steel  made  in  this  way  should  never  be  raised  beyond  a  red  heai,  or  it 
will  become  brittle,  so  that  it  cannot  easily  be  foiged.  It  ia  aaweldable,  for 
it  will  fly  to  pieces  when  struck  by  the  hammer. 

In  making  tools,  after  forging,  the  cutting  edge  should  be  well  hammered 
down,  so  as  to  close  the  pores  or  grain  of  the  metaL 

The  fracture  of  cast  steel  should  have  a  slaty-grey  tint  almost  without  lustre, 
the  crystals  being  so  fine  that  they  are  hardly  distinguishable. 

Uses, — It  is  used  for  the  finest  cutlery,  for  cutting  tools  compoeed  of  steel 
only,  especially  those  in  which  great  hardness  is  required. 

Heath^a  Proceu  is  an  improvement  on  the  method  just  described,  and  consists  in  add- 
ing to  the  molten  metal  a  small  quantity  of  carburet  of  manganese. 

"  After  this  addition  the  cast  steel  possessee  much  more  tenacity  at  a  high  temperatiu«» 
and  can  be  welded  either  to  itself  or  to  wrought  iron,  so  that  it  may  be  employed  for 
the  fabrication  of  many  implements  which  were  formerly  obliged  to  be  made  of  shear 
steel.  Thus  the  blades  of  table  knives  can  be  made  of  cast  steel,  welded  on  to  an  iron 
iang^  as  that  part  of  the  knife  is  called  which  is  fixed  into  the  handle."  ^ 

HecUon*8  Prooesa  consists  in  adding  nitrate  of  soda  to  molten  pig-iron,  thus  removing 
most  of  the  carbon  and  silicon. 

Muahet*8  Process. — In  this  malleable  iron  is  melted  in  crucibles  with  oxide  of  manga- 
nese and  charcoal. 

Bessemer  Process. — ^By  this  process  steel  is  made  &om  pig-iron.  The 
whole  of  the  carbon  is  first  removed  so  as  to  leave  pure  wrought  iron,  and  to 
this  is  added  the  precise  quantity  of  carbon  required  for  the  steeL 

The  pig-iron  used  should  be  dark  grey,  containing  a  lai^e  proportion  of 
free  carbon,  and  a  small  percentage  of  silicon  and  manganese.  It  should  he 
almost  free  from  sulphur  and  phosphorus. 

The  pigs  are  melted  in  a  cupola,^  and  run  into  a  cmverier^  which  is  a  large 
pear-shaped  iron  vessel  hung  on  hollow  trunnions,  and  lined  with  firebrick, 
fireclay,  or  ^^ganisUr"^ 

A  blast  of  air  is  then  blown  through  the  metal  in  the  converter  for  about 
twenty  minutes. 

This  removes  all  the  carbon,  after  which  from  6  to  10  per  cent  of  spieg^- 
eisen  *  (a  variety  of  cast  iron  rich  in  carbon  and  manganese)  is  added. 

The  blowing  may  then  be  resumed  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  thoroughly 
incorporate  the  two  metals,  the  steel  is  run  off  into  a  ladle,  and  thence  into 
moulds. 

The  colour  of  the  flame  issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  converter  indicates 
the  moment  at  which  all  the  carbon  has  been  removed,  or  this  may  be  accu- 
rately ascertained  by  examining  the  flame  with  a  spectroscope. 

^  Blozam's  Mettds, 

>  In  some  works  the  melted  metal  is  carried  direct  from  the  blast  fiunaoe  to  the 
converter. 

'  A  sandstone  from  the  coal  measures  much  used  in  a  powdered  state  for  this  and 
.similar  purposes. 

4  Mirror-iron  ;  so  called  from  its  shining  appearance. 
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The  ingots  produced  contain  air-holes,  and  are  not  sufficiently  dense.  They 
are  therefore  reheated  and  rendered  compact  by  the  blows  of  a  steam  hammer, 
alter  irhich  they  may  be  rolled  or  worked  as  leq^uired  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  intended. 

Utf, — ^Bessemer  steel  is  used  chiefly  for  rails  and  tyres  for  the  wheels  of 
railway  caniagesy  also  for  common  cutlery  and  tools,  such  as  hatchets,  ham- 
ineiSy  etc 

It  is  sometimes  used  for  the  members  of  roofs  and  trussed  bridges,  also  for 
the  expansion  rollers  of  such  structures,  and  for  boiler  pLatea 

Sibmbnb'  Pboosbb. — In  tius  process  pig-iron  and  ore  are  the  ingredients 
employed  to  produce  steel  by  fusion  upon  the  open  hearth  of  a  regeneratiye 
gaa  fomace.  The  pig  metal  Ib  first  melted  upon  the  hearth  of  the  furnace, 
and  alter  having  been  raised  to  a  steel-melting  temperature,  rich  and  pure  ore 
(such  as  Mokta  ore  ^)  and  limestone  are  added  gradually,  whereby  a  reaction  is 
established  between  the  oxygen  of  the  ferrous  oxide  and  the  carbon  and 
silicon  contained  in  the  metal.  The  silicon  is  thus  converted  into  silicic  add, 
which  with  the  lime  forms  a  fusible  slag,  wheroas  the  carbon  in  combining 
with  oxygen  escapes  as  carbonic  acid,  causing  a  powerful  ebullition  in  the 
bath. 

Modification  of  Siemeni  Procesi, — ^According  to  another  modification  of  the 
process,  the  iron  oro  is  treated  in  a  separate  rotatory  furnace  with  carbon- 
aceous material,  and  converted  into  balls  of  malleable  iron,  which  are  trans- 
ferred  in  the  heated  condition  firom  the  rotatory  to  the  bath  of  the  steel-melt- 
ing furnace.  This  latter  process  is  suitable  for  the  production  of  steel  of  very 
high  quality,  because  the  impurities,  such  as  sulphur  and  phosphorus,  in  the 
ore  are  separated  ficom  the  metal  in  the  rotatory  furnace.' 

Siemsns-Martin  Pbooess. — In  another  important  modification  of  the 
same  process,  which  is  known  generally  as  the  Siemens-MarHn  Process,  a  bath 
of  highly-heated  pig  metal  is  prepared  in  the  furnace,  and  three  or  four  times 
its  weight  of  scrap-iron  or  steel  ia  gradually  added  (preferably  in  a  highly- 
heated  condition)  and  dissolved  in  the  fluid  bath. 

Towards  the  end  of  these  various  operations  samples  are  taken  from  the 
bath  in  order  to  ascertain  the  percentage  of  carbon  still  remaining  in  the 
metal,  and  oro  is  added  in  small  quantities  to  reduce  the  carbon  to  about 
i^th  per  cent  At  this  stage  of  the  process  the  furnace  contains  from  6  to  12 
tons  of  fluid  malleable  iron,  to  which  siliceous  iron,  spiegeleisen,  or  ferro- 
manganese  is  added  in  such  proportions  as  to  produce  steel  of  the  roquired 
degree  of  hardness.  The  metal  is  thereupon  discharged,  either  by  tapping 
into  a  ladle,  or  more  generally  directly  into  ingot  moulds  by  the  ascensional 
procesa 

Landore  Siemens-Sted  is  a  variety  of  steel  made  (at  the  Landore  Works  '  in 
South  Wales)  by  the  ^  Modification  of  Siemens'  Process,"  described  above. 

TkoB  material  has  lately  attained  a  great  reputation  in  consequence  of  the 
very  satisDactory  manner  in  which  it  has  withstood  the  rigorous  tests  to  which 

^  From  Algeria. 

*  See  paper  by  Dr.  C.  William  Siemens,  "Some  farther  Bemarks  regarding  Pro- 
duction of  Iron  and  Steel  by  direct  process,"  read  at  Newcastle  meeting  of  Iron  and 
Steel  Institute,  September  1877. 

'  Also  by  the  Steel  Ck>mpany  of  Scotland,  and  (in  rails  only)  by  the  Panteg  Steel 
Company. 
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it  has  been  submitted  in  order  to  ascertain  its  fitness  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing ships  of  war. 

Its  great  value  consists  not  in  its  ultimate  strength,  which  is  considerably 
less  than  that  of  many  other  varieties  of  steel,  but  in  its  extreme  ductility, 
which  makes  it  yield  under  sudden  blows  instead  of  breaking. 

Among  the  advantages  claimed  for  this  steel,  which  seem  to  be  borne  out 
as  far  as  possible  by  the  experiments  hitherto  made,  are  the  following : — 

a.  '*  It  has  nearly  the  same  Rtrength  in  both  directions  of  the  plate,  and  that  that  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  iron. 

h.  **  That  its  ductility  ig  equal  to  that  of  iron,  and  greatly  superior  to  that  of  ordinary 
steel  plates. 

c.  "  That  the  resistance  afforded  to  impact  ...  is  superior  to  that  of  plates 
from  either  very  good  iron  or  ordinary  steel. 

d,  "  That  the  '  tempering '  and  consequent  diminution  of  strength  produced  by  shearing 
or  punching  is  not  as  great  as -is  the  case  with  either  iron  or  ordinary  steeL"  ^ 

Uses, — This  material  is  coming  rapidly  into  use  for  shipbuilding,  and 
modifications  of  the  same  have  been  extensively  used  for  rails,  tyres,  boilers, 
forgings  for  engines,  wire  rods,  etc. 

It  is  also  suitable  for  bridges,  roofs,  and  eugineering  work  generally.  \ 

Whitworth's  Comprsssed  Steel. — It  has  already  been  stated  that  ordi- 
nary steel,  as  first  cast,  is  porous,  full  of  small  cavities,  which  have  to  be  re- 
moved by  hammering  before  a  sound  metal  is  produced. 

In  order  to  remedy  this  evil,  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  subjects  the  molten 
steel  to  a  pressure  of  some  six  tons  per  square  inch,  by  which  all  cavities  are 
closed  up,  the  gases  contained  in  them  driven  out,  t^e  metal  is  compressed  to 
about  ^  of  its  bulki  its  density  and  strength  being  greatly  increased. 

Sir  J.  Whitworth  gives  the  steel  a  maximum  ductility  of  about  30  per  cent 
He  considers  that  more  is  unnecessary,  *'  for  cylinders  of  such  metal  do  not 
fly  into  pieces  when  hurt,  but  simply  open  out  or  tear  like  paper,  and  a  metal 
of  greater  ductility  could  not  be  required  for  structural  purposes."'  The 
strength  and  ductility  of  the  di£ferent  varieties  is  given  at  p.  309. 

Paddled  Steel  is  produced  by  stopping  the  puddling  process  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  wrought  iron  before  all  the  carbon  has  been  removed. 

The  small  amount  of  carbon  that  is  left,  i,e,  from  *3  to  1*0  per  cent,  is  suf- 
ficient to  form  an  inferior  steel. 

It  is  used  chiefly  for  making  inferior  boiler  plates  and  plates  for  shipbuilding. 

A  similar  product  resulting  from  imperfect  refining  is  known  as  Natural 
Steel  or  German  Steel. 

Mild  Steel  contains  from  *2  to  *5  per  cent  of  carbon.  When  more  carhon 
is  present  it  becomes  Hard  SteeL 

Mild  steel  is  stronger  and  more  uniform  in  texture  than  hard  wrought  iioo, 
and  superior  to  it  in  nearly  every  way. 

It  is  used  for  welding,  also  for  steel  rails,  spades,  and  hammers. 

Mild  steel  made  by  the  Bessemer  and  Siemens-Martin  process  is  now  coming 
greatly  into  use  for  boiler  plates,  shipbuilding,  etc 

Tungsten  Steel  and  Chromiam  (or  Chrome)  Steel  are  made  by  adding  a  small 
percentile  of  the  metals  named  to  crucible  steel ;  the  result  in  each  case  being  a  steel  of 
great  hardness  and  tenacity,  suitable  for  drills  and  other  special  tools. 

*  Proceedings  Institute  of  Naval  Architects,  1876.  Paper  by  J.  RQey,  Esq., 
manager  of  the  Landore  Siemens-Steel  Works. 

^  Proceedings  Inet.  Meeh.  Engineers^  1875. 
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SomospeneoTiB  Metal  is  a  name  that  was  foHnerly  given  to  a  variety  of 
cast  steel  containing  about  *25  per  cent  of  carbon. 

This  material  ^  welds  with  fsicility,  and,  with  proper  precautions,  may  be 
joined  to  iron  or  steel  at  a  veiy  high  welding  heat."  ^ 
It  18  used  for  rifieproof  shutters,  guns,  etc. 

SarcLeninfif  SteeL — It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  steel  plunged 
into  cold  water  when  it  is  itself  at  a  red  heat  becomes  excessively  hard. 
The  more  suddenly  the  heat  is  extracted  the  harder  it  will  be. 

This  process  of  hardening^  however,  makes  the  steel  very  brittle,  and  in 
order  to  make  it  tough  enough  for  most  purposes  it  has  to  be  tempered. 

fFemi>6ring. — The  process  of  tempering  depends  upon  another  characteristic 
of  steel,  which  is  that  if  (after  hardening)  the  steel  be  reheated,  as  the  heat 
increases,  the  hardness  diminishes. 

In  order  then  to  produce  steel  of  a  certain  degree  of  toughness  (without  the 
extreme  hardness  which  causes  brittleness),  it  is  gradually  reheated,  and  then 
cooled  ^when  it  arrives  at  that  temperature  which  experience  has  shown  will 
produce  the  limited  degree  of  hardness  required. 

Heated  steel  becomes  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  oxidation,  which  becomes 
thicker  and  changes  in  colour  as  the  temperature  rises.  The  colour  of  this 
film  is  therefore  an  indication  of  the  temperature  of  the  steel  upon  which  it 
appears. 

Advantage  is  taken  of  this  change  of  colour  in  the  process  of  tempering, 
which  for  ordinary  masons'  tools  is  conducted  as  follows  : — 

Tempering  M<uon£  Tools. — ^The  workman  places  the  point  or  cutting-end  of 
the  tool  in  the  fire  till  it  is  of  a  bright  red  heat,  then  hardens  it  by  dipping 
the  end  of  the  tool  suddenly  into  cold  water.  He  then  immediately  withdraws 
the  tool  and  cleans  ofif  the  scale  from  the  point  by  rubbing  it  on  the  stone 
hearth.  He  watches  it  while  the  heat  in  the  body  of  the  tool  returns,  by 
conduction,  to  the  point  The  point  thus  becomes  gradually  reheated,  and 
at  last  he  sees  that  colour  appear  which  he  knows  by  experience  to  be  an 
indication  that  the  steel  has  arrived  at  the  temperature  at  which  it  should 
again  be  dipped  He  then  plunges  the  tool  suddenly  and  entirely  into  cold 
water,  and  moves  it  about  till  the  heat  has  all  been  extracted  by  the  water. 

It  is  important  that  considerable  motion  should  be  given  to  the  surface  of 
the  water  while  the  tool  is  plunged  in,  after  tempering,  otherwise  there  will 
be  a  sharp  straight  line  of  demarcation  between  the  hardened  part  and  the 
remainder  of  the  tool,  and  the  metal  will  be  liable  to  snap  at  this  point 

Tempering  very  small  Tools. — In  very  small  tools  there  is  not  sufficient  bulk 
to  retain  the  heat  necessary  for  conduction  to  the  point  after  it  has  been  dipped. 
Such  tools,  therefore,  are  heated,  quenched,  rubbed  bright,  and  laid  upon  a 
hot  plate  to  bring  them  to  the  required  temperature  and  colour  before  being 
finally  quenched. 

In  some  cases  the  articles  so  heated  are  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  the  air, 
or  still  more  gradually  in  sand,  ashes,  or  powdered  charcoal.  The  effect  of 
cooling  slowly  is  to  produce  a  softer  degree  of  temper. 

Table  of  Temperatures  and  Colours. — The  following  Table  shows  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  steel  should  be  suddenly  cooled  in  order  to  produce  the 
hardness  required  for  different  descriptions  of  tools.  It  also  shows  the  colours 
which  indicate  that  the  required  temperature  has  been  reached. 

^  Mushet  on  Iron  and  SieeL 
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Colour  of  FQm.  D^S!%ir.  Nature  of  TooL 

Very  pale  stxtiw  yellow    .  430  Lancets  and  tools  for  xnetaL 

A  shade  of  darker  yellow .  440  Razors  and  da 

Darker  straw  colour         .  470  Penknives. 

Still  daiker  straw  yellow  .  490  Cold  chisels  for  catting  iron,  tools  for  wood. 

Brownish  yeUow      .        .  500  /  ^  hted^  w^^ete!'''''  ^^""^  ^^^  **'^^ 
Yellow  tinged  with  purple  620  j  l>o!  dT^d  toils  for  working  gimntte. 
Light  pnrple  .  580  )  Swords,  watch  springs,  toohi  for  catting  sand- 
Dark  pnrple    .         .         .  550  (      stone. 
Dark  bine       .         .         .  570  Small  saws. 
Pale  bine        .         .         .  600  Lai^  saws,  pit  and  hand  saws. 
Paler  bine  with  tinge  of  green  630  Too  soft  for  steel  instnunents. 

The  tempering  colour  is  sometimes  allowed  to  remain,  as  in  watch  springs, 
but  is  generally  removed  by  the  subsequent  processes  of  grinding  and  polishing. 

A  blue  colour  is  sometimes  produced  on  the  surface  of  steel  articles  by 
exposing  them  to  the  air  on  hot  sand.  By  this  operation  a  thin  film  of  oxide 
of  iron  is  formed  over  the  surface,  which  gives  the  colour  required. 

Steel  articles  are  often  yamished  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  an  appear- 
ance of  having  retained  the  tempering  colours. 

The  exact  tempering  heat  required  to  produce  the  same  degree  of  hardness 
varies  with  different  kinds  of  steel,  and  is  arrived  at  by  experience.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  go  very  fully  into  the  subject  in  these  Notes.  The  above 
remarks  will  give  some  idea  of  the  process,  and  the  effects  produced  upon  the 
strength  and  ductility  of  steel  by  tempering  in  different  ways  is  shown  in  the 
Table,  page  311. 

Different  Methods  of  Heating, — There  are  several  ways  of  heating  steel 
articles  both  for  hardening  and  tempering. 

They  may  be  heated  in  a  hollow  or  in  an  open  fire,  exposed  upon  a  hot 
plate,  or  in  a  dish  with  charcoal  in  an  oven,  or  upon  a  gas  stove. 

Small  articles  may  be  heated  by  being  placed  within  a  nick  in  a  red-hot  bar. 

If  there  is  a  large  number  of  articles,  and  a  uniform  heat  of  high  degree  is 
required,  they  may  be  plunged  into  molten  metal  alloys,  or  oil  nused  to  the 
temperature  required. 

Degree  of  Heat  for  Hardening, — In  hardening  steel  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  overheat  the  metal  before  dipping.  In  case  of  doubt  it  is  better  to  heat 
it  at  too  low  than  too  high  a  temperature. 

^  The  best  kinds  require  only  a  low  red  heat  If  cast  steel  be  overheated 
it  becomes  brittle,  and  can  never  be  restored  to  its  original  quality.**  ^ 

If,  however,  the  steel  has  not  been  thoroughly  hardened  it  cannot  be  tem- 
pered.    The  hardness  of  the  steel  can  be  tested  with  a  file. 

The  process  of  hardening  often  causes  the  steel  to  crack.  The  expamrion 
of  the  inner  particles  caused  by  the  heat  is  suddenly  arrested  by  the  crust 
formed  in  consequence  of  the  cooling  of  the  outer  particles,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  burst  the  outer  skin  thus  formed. 

Coding, — ^When  the  whole  bulk  of  any  article  has  to  be  tempered,  it  may 
either  be  dipped  or  allowed  to  cool  in  the  air.  "  It  matters  not  which  way 
they  become  cold,  providing  the  heat  has  not  been  too  suddenly  applied,  for 
when  the  articles  are  removed  from  the  heat  they  cannot  become  more  heated, 
consequently  the  temper  cannot  become  more  reduced."  But  those  tools  in 
which  a  portion  only  is  tempered,  and  in  which  the  heat  for  tempering  is  sup- 

*  Edes,  80. 
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plied  by  conduction  from  other  parts  of  the  tool  (as  described  at  p.  293), 
"  miLBt  be  cooled  in  the  water  directly  the  cntting  part  attains  the  desired 
colour,  otherwise  the  body  of  the  tool  will  continue  to  supply  heat  and  the 
cutting  part  will  become  too  soft"  ^ 

Haudknino  and  TsMPERiNa  IN  Oil. — ^When  toughness  and  elasticity  are 
required  rather  than  extreme  hardness,  oil  is  used  instead  of  water  both  for 
bmrdemng  and  tempering,  and  the  latter  process  is  sometimes  called  toughening. 
The  steel  plunged  into  the  oil  does  not  cool  nearly  so  rapidly  as  it  would 
in  water.  The  oil  takes  up  the  heat  less  rapidly.  The  heated  particles  of 
oil  cling  more  to  the  steel,  and  there  is  not  so  much  decrease  of  temperature 
caused  by  yaporisation  as  there  is  in  using  water. 

Sometimes  the  oil  for  tempering  is  raised  to  the  heat  suited  to  the  degree 
of  hardness  required. 

When  a  large  number  of  articles  have  to  be  raised  to  the  same  temperature 
they  are  treated  in  this  way. 

Biasing. — Saws  are  hardened  in  oil,  or  in  a  mixture  of  oil  with  suet,  wax,  etc. 
They  are  then  heated  over  a  fire  till  the  grease  inflames.    This  is  called 
being  blazed. 

After  blazing  the  saw  is  flattened  while  warm,  and  then  ground. 
Springs  axe  treated  in  somewhat  the  same  manner,  and  small  tools  after 
being  hardened  in  water  are  cooled  with  tallow,  heated  till  the  tallow  begins 
to  Bmoke,  and  then  quenched  in  cold  tallow.' 

Annealing  or  Softening  Steel  is  effected  by  raising  hardened  steel  to  a  red 
heat  and  allowing  it  to  cool  gradually,  the  result  of  which  is  that  it  regains 
its  original  softness. 

Case-Hardening  is  a  process  by  which  the  surface  of  wrought 
iron  is  turned  into  steel,  so  that  a  hard  exterior,  to  resist  wear,  is 
combined  with  the  toughness  of  the  iron  in  the  interior. 

This  is  effected  by  placing  the  article  to  be  case-hardened  in 
an  iron  box  full  of  bone  dust  or  some  other  animal  matter,  and 
subjecting  it  to  a  red  heat  for  a  period  varying  from  half-an-hour 
to  eight  hours,  according  to  the  depth  of  steel  required. 

The  iron  at  the  surface  combines  with  a  proportion  of  carbon, 
and  is  turned  into  steel  to  the  depth  of  from  -j'g^  to  ^  of  an  inch. 

If  the  surface  of  the  article  is  to  be  hardened  all  over,  it  is 
quenched  in  cold  water  upon  removal  from  the  furnace.  If  parts 
are  to  remain  malleable  it  is  allowed  to  cool  down,  the  steeled 
surface  of  those  parts  removed,  and  the  whole  is  then  reheated 
and  quenched,  by  which  the  portions  on  which  the  steel  remains 
are  hardened. 

Gun-locks,  keys,  and  other  articles  which  require  a  hard  sur- 
face, combined  with  toughness,  are  generally  case-hardened. 

A  more  rapid  method  of  case-hardening  is  conducted  as  follows  : — ^The 
article  to  be  case-hardened  is  polished,  raised  to  a  red  heat,  sprinkled  with 

1  Edes,  86.  '  Holtzapffel. 
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finely  powdered  prossiate  of  potasL  When  tbis  baa  become  deeompoeed  and 
disappeared,  the  metal  is  plunged  into  cold  water  and  quencbed. 

Tlie  case-hardening  in  this  case  may  be  made  local  by  a  partial  application 
of  the  salt 

Malleable  castings  (see  p.  252)  are  sometimes  case-hardened  in  order  that 
they  may  take  a  polish. 

To  DISTINGUISH  9TEBL  FBOM  Iron. — Steel  may  be  distingnished  from 
wrought  iron  by  placing  a  drop  of  dilute  nitric  acid  (about  1  add  to  4  water) 
upon  the  surface.  If  the  metal  be  steel  a  dark  grey  stain  will  be  produced, 
owing  to  the  separation  of  the  carbon.^ 

Tests  for  SteeL — Steel  to  be  used  in  important  work  should 
be  tested  as  to  its  strength,  ductility,  and  other  qualities.  The 
methods  of  testing  are  similar  to  those  adopted  for  wrought  iron 
and  described  at  p.  262. 

Fractured  Borfikoe. — Many  people  think  that  they  can  judge  of  steel  by 
the  appearance  of  the  fracture. 

Mr.  Eirkaldj  found  that  *'  the  conclusions  respecting  wrought  iron  are  equaUy  appro- 
priate to  steelf  viz. — ^Whenever  rapture  occurs  slowly,  a  silky  fibrous,  and  when  suddenlp, 
a  granular  appearance,  is  invariably  the  result,  both  kinds  varying  in  fineness  according 
to  quality. 

"  The  surface  in  the  latter  case  is  even,  and  always  at  right  angles  with  the  length  ; 
in  the  former,  angular  and  irregular  in  outline. 

"  The  colour  is  a  light  pearl  gray,  slightly  varying  in  shade  with  the  quality ;  the 
granular  fractures  are  almost  entirely  free  of  lustre,  and,  consequently,  totally  unlike  the 
brilliant "ciystalline  appearance  of  wrought  iron.' 

The  appearance  of  the  fracture  is,  however,  at  the  best  but  a  vague  and 
uncertain  guide,  and,  without  great  experience  on  the  part  of  the  observer, 
almost  useless. 

Trial. — A  better  test  in  the  hands  of  a  practical  man  is  to  heat  the  steel, 
and  try  it  with  regard  to  its  tenacity,  welding  powers,  and  resistance  to  crush- 
ing when  struck  with  a  hammer  upon  a  hard  surface. 

Tensile  Tests. — The  only  certain  test,  however,  for  tensile  strength  and 
ductility  is  by  direct  experiment 

The  tensile  strength  of  steel  may  be  tested  in  the  same  way  as  that  of 
wrought  iron. 

The  varieties  of  steel  are,  however,  even  more  numerous  than  those 
of  wrought  iron,  and  their  strength  differs  accordingly.  Moreover,  it  ia 
greatly  influenced  by  the  treatment  to  which  the  steel  has  been  subjected. 

AnMmALTT  Tbbts  fob  Steel  Plates. — Tensile  stress  per  square  inch — ^lengthways,  88 
tons ;  crossways,  SO  tons.  The  tensile  strength  is  in  no  case  to  exceed  40  tons  per 
square  inch. 

Forge  Teat  (Bot), — ^All  plates  of  one  inch  in  thickness  and  under  should  be  of  such 
ductility  as  to  admit  of  bending,  but  without  fracture,  to  the  following  angles  : — 
Lengthways  of  the  grain  .  .  .140  degrees. 

Across  the  grain  ....         110      „ 

'    Forge  Test  (Cold). — ^All  plates  should  admit  of  bending,  but  without  fracture,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

^  BIoxam*8  Chemistry. 
'  Eirkaldy's  EaqiervmenU  ofi  Wrought  Iron  and  Sled. 
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With  the  Oraith.  Across  the  Orain. 

1   inch  in  thickness  to  an  angle  of  80  degs.     1  inch  in  thickness  to  an  angle  of  20  degs. 
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THie  edges  shonld  be  drilled  or  sawn,  not  punched,  in  cutting  the  sample  from  the  plate. 
In  other  respects  the  samples  shonld  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  wrought 
iron  (see  p.  264). 

Adkibaltt  Tests  tor  LAin)OBE  Steel. — The  Landore  steel  made  by  the  Siemens 
process  has  been  subjected  by  the  Admiralty  authorities  to  a  great  yariety  of  tests,  both 
when  cold  and  when  hot. 

These  were  folly  described  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Riley  before  the  Institute  of  Naval 
Architects  on  7th  April  1876,  but  a  few  only  of  them  can  be  mentioned  here. 

The  Admiralty  tests  are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Tensile  and  Extension  Tests. — Strips  cut  lengthways  or  crossways  of  the  plates,  to 
bsTe  an  ultimate  tensile  strength  of  not  less  than  26  and  not  exceeding  80  tons  per  square 
inch  of  section,  with  an  elongation  of  20  per  cent  in  length  of  eight  inches. 

2.  Tempering  Tests. — Strips  cut  lengthways  of  the  plates  1^  inch  wide,  heated  uni- 
formly to  a  low  cherry  red,  and  cooled  in  water  82**  Fahrenheit,  must  stand  bending  in  a 
press  to  a  curre  of  which  the  inner  radius  is  1)  time  the  thickness  of  the  plates  tested. 

Hot  Forge  Tests. — Pieces  of  4  inch  plate,  about  IJ  in.  wide,  were  "welded  together, 
and  bent  in  the  weld  to  a  radius  of  j  in.  without  fracture., 

"  Two  pieces  of  plate  welded  together  and  bent  in  the  parts  welded,  one  to  an  angle 
of  90*  and  the  other  to  an  angle  of  105%  without  fracture." 

A  piece  of  1^  inch  plate,  dished  into  the  form  of  a  cup  then  flattened  back  nearly  to  its 
original  form,  "stood  well." 

A  piece  of  angle  steel  6  feet  long,  6  in.  by  8J  in.  by  -f^,  the  sides  closed  together  at 
one  end  and  at  the  other  opened  out  flat  and  turned  back  into  the  form  of  a  ring  "  stood 
wen." 

Cold  Tests. — ^A  piece  of  8  in.  by  3  in.  by  }  in.  steel  angle  iron,  1  foot  long,  was  flat- 
tened out  by  two  blows  of  a  steam  hammer.     No  fracture. 

A  piece  of  8  in.  by  3  in.  by  g  in.  steel  angle  iron,  1  foot  long,  closed  by  two  blows  of 
a  steam  hammer.     No  fracture. 

A  piece  of  1^  in.  round  bar  formed  into  a  knot  occupying  2}  in.  by  1^  in. 

A  piece  of  ^  in.  steel  plate  12  in.  diameter  dished  to  3^  in.  deep  by  five  blows  from  a 
60  cwt.  steam  hammer. 

A  piece  of  plate  doubled  close  up  fourfold.     Without  fracture. 

Llotd's  Tests.  — ^The  steel  us^  in  ships  to  be  classed  in  the  register  of  Lloyd's 
Insurance  Corporation  has  to  stand  those  tests  applied  by  the  Admiralty  to  Landore 
steel,  which  are  numbered  1  and  2  above. 

Test  by  Bepeated  and  Falling  Loads. — Steel  rails  are  sometimes 
tested  by  repeated  loads,  and  generally  "by  a  falling  weight  The  following 
extract  is  from  a  specification  of  the  Midland  Railway  requiring  both  tests : — 

"  Each  rail  shall  be  capable  of  bearing  a  weight  of  20  tons  applied  fre- 
quently in  the  centre  of  the  bearing  without  injuring  its  elasticity  or  pro- 
ducing a  permanent  set ;  and  also  shall  be  capable  of  resisting  without  frac- 
ture three  blows  of  a  ram  weighing  20  cwt.  falling  from  a  height  of  1 2  feet 
on  the  centre.  The  bearings  to  be  as  follows : — For  (double-headed)  rails 
having  a  section  equal  to  a  weight  of  83  lbs.  per  yard,  the  bearing  to  be 
4  feet ;  and  for  (double-headed)  rails  weighing  70  lbs.  per  yard  the  l^earings 
to  be  3  feet  4  inches."  ^ 


'  Couche'fl  Railways. 
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MARKET  FORMS,  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  DIFFERENT  KINDS, 

AND  BRANDS  ON  STEEL. 

Mabkst  FoBics. — Steel  may  be  obtaiiied  in  most  of  the  forms  adopted  for 
wiGoght  iron,  and  described  at  page  270,  bat  there  is  a  smaller  choice  of 
sizes  and  sections.  Angle  and  T  iions  of  all  sizes  up  to  4  inches  x  4  inches  are 
easilj  obtained.    There  are  but  few  sections  in  the  market  beyond  that  sizei 


BdoHve  vcUue  of  different  kinds  of  Steel, — ^The  following  extract  from  one  of 
William  Biid  sod  Company's  price  liste  is  given  to  show  the  prices  of  different  descrip- 
tions of  steel  as  compared  with  those  of  iron  (see  p.  276) : — 

Ban          .  £10    0  0     to  £11  10  0  per  ton. 

Plates        .            .  12  10  0      „  13  10  0  „ 

„    boUer  qnaUty  16     0  0      „  17  10  0  „ 

Sheets       .            .  16    0  0      ,,  17    0  0  ,, 

Hoops       .  10  10  0      „  11     0  0  „ 

Angles       .            .  18    0  0      „  14    0  0  „ 

Tees           .            .  18  10  0      „  14  10  0  „ 

Double  shear  260,,  860per  cwt. 

Single      „             .  1  14  0      „  8    0  0  „ 

Borer  steel             .  18  0,,  8  16  0  „ 

Cast  steel  for  turning  tools  1  18  0      „  8    6  0  „ 

Special  die  steel     .  4    0  0,,  6  12  0  „ 

„     tool  „        .  6  12  0  „ 

Cast  steel  plates  and  sheets    10  0      „  2  10  0  „ 

Extras  on  Steel  Plates. — ^The  steel  trade  is  at  present  too  mnch  in  its  infiucy  for  sa 
official  list  of  extras,  and  for  steel  bars  and  angle  irons  no  extras  ara  published  at  alL 
The  extras  on  steel  plates  are  as  follows  : — 

Per  ton. 
For  erery  4  feet  length  or  fraction  of  4  feet,  over  18  feet      .        .£100 
For  every  8  inches  or  fraction  of  8  inches,  over  4  feet  wide   .  0  10    0 

Under  \  inch,  not  less  than  ^  inch  thick 0  10    0 

H      A   }i  *>  it*  10    0 

»      i    tf  »  -^        It  2    0    0 

Plates  tapering  4  inches  to  12  inches 0  10    0 

„  12      „      tola     „ 10    0 

„  more  than  18        „ 1  10    0 

Circnlar  plates 1  10    0 

Brands  on  Stbel. — There  are  no  list  brands  for  steel  (see  p.  262).  Each 
maker  has  his  own  trade  mark,  generally  the  name  of  his  firm^  with  or  with- 
out name  of  his  work.  Thus— (Atlas),  Jno.  Brown  and  Company,  Limited ; 
^Cyclops),  Cammell  and  Company,  Limited  ;  (Globe),  Ibbotson  and  Company; 
(Norfolk),  Messrs.  Thomas  Frith  and  Sons;  (Vickers),  Messrs.  Vickcis, 
Sons,  and  Company,  Limited.  There  are  no  marks  to  indicate  quality,  such 
as  best  best,  etc  etc. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  marks  used  : — 


Thomas  Jowitt's  cast  steel  for  tools. 

1-=*  i  !-■=»  »    ,y  „      double  shear  steel. 

«  BRADES."     WiUiam  Hunt  and  Son's  "  Brades  Company/' 

Mushet's  borer  steel.     Titanic. 


^^ 


© 
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Wilkinson's  blister  steel,  known  as  Hoop  L  Swedish  brandy  that  iron 
being  used  in  the  manufactore. 


Torton  and  Sons. 


Osborne. 

The  Sheffield  merchant  steels  have  usually  a  paper  wrapping  with  maker's 
name  and  address  in  full. 

Cruciblk  Cast  Stksl. — The  ingots  have  each  a  paper  label  attached,  on 
which  is  marked  the  purpose  for  which  the  steel  is  best  adapted,  as  follows — 
honr^  tpeldingy  tool^  rivet. 

Shsab  and  Doublk  Shear  steel  bars  are  marked  with  the  words  skea/r 
and  dofubU  thear  in  indented  letters  on  each  bar. 

BnsKMBR  StbbIi  has  no  marks.  lUdlB  of  thb  material  are  generally 
stamped  with  the  maker^s  name,  and  the  word  tted, 

Lahdore  9TEKL. —  O  ^HHB^       ^  ^^  trade  mark  of  the  Landora  Siemens-Steel 

<  fl^B|^H  ^       Company,  Limited.    The  following  brands  ^  in 
^  ^^B^V^  ^       addition  indicate  different  qualities  of  steel : — 

LAIVDORE  )  Soft  steel,  haying  a  tensile  strength  fh>m  about  25  to  81  tons  per  square 

3  )  inch,  such  as  supplied  to  the  Admiralty  for  ships.     Suitable  for  ships' 

plates,  boilers,  angles,  bulbs,  tin  plate  bars,  wire  rods,  etc.     No  bar  will  be 

hranded  until  a  strip  has  been  submitted  to  and  has  stood  the  Admiralty 

test  for  strength,  ductility,  and  malleability. 

LANBOKE  )  Special  soft  steel,  of  the  highest  quality,  same  tensile  strength  as  3>  but 
83        )  prepared  from  different  materials  specially  treated.     Suitable  for  boiler 
ftirnaces,  rivet  bars,  nail  rods,  wire,  etc. 

LAKDOBE  I  Medium  steel,  having  a  tensile  strength  of  from  about  81  to  50  tons  per 
M        (  square  inch.    Suitable  for  rails,  tram-rails,  tyres,  axles,  wire-rods,  etc.,  of 
usual  quality. 

LANDORE  I  Special  medium  steel,  same  tensile  strength  as  M»  but  from  special  mate- 
3  M       i  ^'^  treated  as  3  S*    Suitable  for  the  highest  class  of  forgings,  axles, 
tyres,  bars,  wire-rods,  etc  etc 

LANDORE  I  Hard  steel,  tensile  strength  over  50  tons  per  square  inch.    Suitable  for 
H         (  springs,  wire-rods,  castings,  agricultural  and  mining  tools,  etc 

LANDORE  )  Special  hard  steel,  same  tensile  strength  as  H»  but  from  special  materials 
3  H       \iox  the  highest  class  purposes  of  hard  steel. 

LANDORE  )  Converted  steel.    Suitable  for  rails,  ordinary  wire-rods,  fish-plates,  and  all 
(  usual  purposes  for  which  cast  steel  is  used. 

c 


A 


From  the  Company's  Circular,  January  1878. 
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STEENGTH  OF  CAST  lEON,  WROUGHT  IRON, 

AND  STEEL. 

It  is  'beyond  the  proviiice  of  these  Notes  to  enter  upon  the  general  subject 
of  the  physical  properties  of  materials.  The  meanings  of  a  few  of  the  tenns 
used  in  connection  with  those  properties  are  given  at  pp.  449-462,  and  the 
subject  will  be  farther  entered  upon  in  Fart  IV. 

The  value  of  iron  and  steel  to  the  engineer  is,  however,  so  entirely  depend* 
ent  upon  their  strength,  ductility,  etc.,  that  a  few  observations  on  these  points 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  an  intelligent  selection  and 
testing  of  these  materials. 

In  considering  the  strength  of  materials  care  must  be  taken  to  distingoisli 
between  the  ultimate  strength — ^that  is,  the  stress  per  square  inch  of  section 
which  will  cause  rupture — ^and  the  working  strength.^  or  the  stress  per  square 
inch  which  the  material  can  safely  bear  in  practice. 

In  the  following  pages  the  ultimate  strength,  as  found  by  experiment,  will 
first  be  given  for  various  descriptions  of  iron  and  steeL 

The  effect  upon  this  strength,  produced  by  various  circumstances,  will  be 
briefly  mentioned. 

The  working  stresses  that  may  be  permitted  in  practice  will  then  be  stated. 

Finally,  one  or  two  points  regarding  the  effect  of  vibration,  cold,  etc,  will 
be  merely  glanced  at 


ULTIMATE  STRENGTH  AND  DUCTILITY. 

The  tests  which  are  applied  in  practice  to  cast  iron,  wrought  iron  (of  dif- 
ferent classes),  and  steel,  have  been  described  in  previous  pages. 

In  order  to  apply  these  tests  intelligently,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  descriptions  of  iron  ordinarily  met  with, 
to  see  what  their  actual  ultimate  strength  or  resistance  to  rupture  has  been 
found  to  be  by  experiment,  and  to  understand  how  that  ultimate  strength  is 
modified  by  slight  differences  in  their  composition,  form,  treatment  in 
working,  and  other  surrounding  circumstances. 

The  strength  of  iron  and  steel  will  be  considered  only  with  reference  to 
their  resistance  to  tension,  compi-ession,  shearing,  bearing,  and  transverse  stress. 

Their  resistance  to  torsion,  though  of  importance  in  machines,  does  not 
come  into  play  in  buildings  of  any  kind,  and  will,  thererefore,  not  be  consi- 
dered. 

The  breaking  stresses,  found  by  experiment  and  given  in  the  following 
tables,  were,  in  all  cases,  produced  by  a  dead  load  gradually  applied.  Very 
much  smaller  live  loads,  i.e,  stresses  suddenly  applied,  would  cause  rupture 
(see  p.  318). 
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8treii£^  of  Cast  Iron. 

The  average  ultimate  strength  of  the  ordinary  varieties  of  cast  iron  found 
in  tlie  market  may  be  taken  as  follows  . — 

Tons  per  Square  Inch. 

Tension  .  .  .  .6     a. 

Compression  .        38     s. 

Transverse         ....        13^  b. 
Shearing  .  .  .  .  8|  s.' 

The  above  figures  are  intended  to  give  a  low  average. 

The  foUowing  extracts  from  the  most  important  experiments  on  the  strength  of  cast 
mm  sliow  the  wide  differences  that  occur  in  different  specimens. 

The  Table  below  is  condensed  from  the  records  of  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson's  experiments 
made  for  the  Commission  on  the  use  of  iron  in  railway  structures.* 

The  experiments  were  made  by  crashing  cylinders  )  in.  diameter,  some  }  in.  and  some 
1-^  in.  high.  The  figures  given  below  show  the  resistance  of  the  cylinders  1^  inch  high ; 
the  shorter  cylinders  offered  a  greater  resistance. 

Table  giving  Crushing  and  Tbnsilb  Strength  of  Different 

Desobiftions  of  Cast  Iron. 


Dbbcbiptiom  or  Ibon. 

CruBhhig 
Strength. 

TensUe 
Strength. 

In  tons  per  square 
inch. 

Lowmoor  Iron,    No.  1  , 

26-2 

57 

No.  2  . 

I 

41-2 

6-9 

Qyde,                 No.  1  . 

■                        1 

89-6 

7-2 

No.  2  . 

46-5 

7-9 

No.  3  . 

1 

46-8 

10-5 

BlenaTon,            No.  1  , 

1 

85-9 

6-2 

No.  2  . 

■ 

80-6 

6-3 

Calder,                No.  1  . 

1 

88-9 

6  1 

Goltness,             No.  3  . 

k 

45-4 

6-8 

Biymbo,              No.  1  . 

B 

88-8 

6-4 

No.  8  . 

1 

84-3 

6-9 

Bowlings              No.  2  . 

88  0 

6-0 

Tstalyfera           No.  2  (Anthracite) 

■                                      \ 

427 

6-6 

Ynis-cedwyn       No.  1          do.       •     . 

►                                      1 

85-1 

6-2 

No.  2         do. 

A 

88-6 

6-9 

Mean  of  irons  tested  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson  in  his  experimental  researches 

49-5 

7-88 

Morris  Stirling's  iron  tested  by  Mr.  Hodgkinson— mean  • 

55  6 

11  0 

^  A.  Anderson,  mean  of  850  specimens.        S.  Stoney.        B.  Barlow. 
'  Bepcrt  of  Commistwners  appointed  to  inquire  irUo  the  application  of  Iron  to  Bail- 
ioay  Structures,  1849. 
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The  mean  of  ezperiments  made  by  the  Oidnanoe  auihoritieB,  as  analysed  by 
Pole,  give 


Brealdikg  weight  in  tons 
per  sqiiBze  inch. 

ICaz. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Tension 

Compression 

Tnnsyene^ 

15-8 
62-5 
20-0 

4*2 

19-8 
4-6 

10*4 
40-6 
12-6 

The  specimens  tried  were  generally  tampUB  received  from  the  makers^  of  the  seeood  or 
third  melting.  The  iron  subseqnenUy  supplied  in  laiger  quantities  was  often  infarior  in 
strength  to  tiie  samples. 

Inflnenoe  of  Tarioua  olroiimstanoM  upon  the  BtronfftlL  at  Gaat  Xrcm.— 
Size  of  Section, — ^The  iron  close  to  the  sorfaoe  of  a  easting  has  been  found  to  be  harder 
and  stronger  than  that  within.  In  a  small  bar  the  amount  of  this  hard  akin  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  section  than  in  large  castings,  and  hence  the  average  streogth 
is  greater. 

Again,  the  interior  of  large  castings  is  more  spongy  and  open  than  that  of  small  castingB. 

Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson  found  the  relative  tensile  strength-^per  squats  inch — of  ban 
1  in.  2  in.  and  3  in.  square  to  be  100,  80,  77. 

RqpetUed  RemeUinga, — Repeated  i^melting  of  cast  iron  increases  its  strength,  probably 
in  consequence  of  the  carbon  being  burnt  out  of  it,  thus  tending  to  assimilate  it  in  com- 
position to  wrought  iron.  Sir  William  Fairbaim,  experimenting  upon  Scotch  iron, 
obtained  the  following  results  :-^ 

Its  resistance  to  cross  breaking  increased  up  to  the  twelfth  remelting,  and  then  fell  off; 
at  the  twelfth  remelting  its  strength  was  {  of  what  it  originally  possessed.  Its  redstanoe 
to  crushing  was  a  maximum  at  the  fourteenth  remelting,  x,e,  nearly  2}  times  its  original 
strength.  Its  resistance  then  fell  off,  until  at  the  eighteenth  remelting  it  poesMsed  only 
twice  its  original  strength. 

In  America  the  iron  is  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  for  two  or  three  hotus  at  each  remelting. 

Miyor  Wade  found  the  result  to  be  as  follows  : — 


Strength  of  pigs 
First  melting  . 
Fourth  melting . 


5  to  6(  tons  per  square  inch. 
d-8 
12-4 


9f 


ft 


The  effect  of  remelting  varied  considerably!  being  greatest  in  No.  1  soft  grey  ^ng-iion. 

This  question  can  rarely  be  of  any  great  importance  to  the  engineer,  though  it  mig^t 
possibly  have  to  be  considered  in  using  old  iron* 

Effect  of  Temperature, — Sir  William  Fairbaim's  experiments  led  him  to  the  foUowing 
conclusion  : — *'  Cast  iron  of  average  quality  loses  strength  when  heated  beyond  a  mean 
temperature  of  120%  and  it  becomes  insecure  at  the  freeing  point,  or  under  82**  Fahren- 
heit." » 

At  a  red  heat  its  original  strength  is  dimimshed  by  }.  A  mass  of  cast  iron  raised  to 
a  red  heat  will  crumble  to  pieces  when  struck.  This  property  may  be  taken  advantsge 
of  in  breaking  up  large  pieces  of  old  cast  iron,  sucMs  guns. 


I  This  is  the  value  of  the  co-efficient  C  in  the  formula,  W=C^ 

Where  t9= breaking  weight  in  tons. 
b  =breadth  "j 

d  =  depth     |-  of  beam  in  inches. 
I  =span      J 

This  subject  will  be  explained  in  Part  lY. 

'  Application  of  Iron  to  Building  Putpoaea,  by  Sir  William  Fairbaim,  p.  78. 
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An  incraasD  or  decraase  of  tempenttuTB  amounting  to  27"*  Fahr.  caiiBea  such  expansion 
or  contraction  that  it  wonld  bring  a  stress  of  1  ton  per  square  inch  upon  the  metal,  if  it 
vas  rigidly  secored  at  the  ends  before  the  change  of  temperature  took  place. 

The  Effect  of  mixing  D^ermU  Brands,  when  jndioionsly  done,  is  doubtless  to  increase 
the  strength  of  the  iron  beyond  that  of  any  single  brand.  The  exact  increase  depends, 
of  eoone,  upon  the  mixtures  used.  As  before  mentioned,  this  is  a  question  better  left 
akme  by  the  engineer. 


Strencth  and  Bnotillty  of  Wrooffht  Iron. 

The  fltrengdi  and  dactility  of  wrought  iron  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  material  and  the  care  with  which  it  ia  Tnannfactured. 

A  Teiy  small  proportion  of  carbon  is  practically  always  present ;  if  this  is 
increaaedy  the  strength  of  the  iron  is  considerably  augmented,  and  its  power  of 
welding  <liinittiRh<vl^ — in  fact  it  approximates  more  to  steel  in  its  characteristics. 

The  presence  of  other  impurities  occasions  the  defects  mentioned  at  pp. 
248,  249. 

The  strength  of  differont  descriptions  differs  so  greatly  that  an  average  is 
somewhat  likely  to  be  misleading  in  any  particular  case  ;  but  the  following 
may  be  taken  aa  a  low  arerage  for  the  ultimate  strength  of  wrought  iron  under 

different  stresses. 

Tons  per  square  inch. 

(Bm 25 

TeDflion<p,^^      (lengthways       ....  21 

(  (crossways  ....  20 

Oompreasion  .......  16    • 

Shearing 20 

Tensile  Strength. — The  following  Table  shows  the  tensile  strength, 
oontraetion  of  area  and  elongation  after  fracture,  ascertained  by  experiments 
upon  some  of  the  more  important  descriptions  of  iron  found  in  the  market. 

From  the  results  here  recorded,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  of  ordi- 
nary qualities  of  bar  iron  is  nearly  20  per  cent  stronger  than  that  of  the  same 
qualities  of  plate  iron,  and  its  elongation  under  a  given  stress  ia  2^  times  as 
great ;  also  that  plate  iron  has  a  greater  strength  in  the  direction  of  the  fibre 
or  grain  than  across  the  groin,  the  difference  being  on  the  average  about  10 
per  cent. 
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Table  giving  the  Tensile  Stbbnoth  and  Ductility  of  varioas  DeBcriptions 
of  Malleable  Iron.     From  Mr.  Kirkaldya  Experiments.^ 


DUtrict 


BoUed  Bars. 
Yorkshire  . 

Do.      . 
Do.      . 

Staffordshire 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Scotliuid 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wales 

Bive^  Iron. 

Yorkshire  . 

Do.      . 

Lancashire 
Staffordshire 

Do. 

Scotland    . 

Iron  Plates. 
Yorkshire  . 

Do.      . 

Do.      . 

Staffordshire 

Do. 

Do. 


North  of  England 
Scotland    . 


Angle  Iron. 

Yorkshire . 
Staffordshire 

Do. 

Do. 

Durham  . 

Do.  . 

Scotland  . 

Do.  . 


Names  of  Makers  or  Woriu 
and  Brands. 


Lowmoor 

Bowling 
Famley 
J.  Bradley  &  Co.,  L  circle 

(charcoal) 

Do.  B.B.  scrap 

Do.  S.C.  tf? 

J.  Bagnall,  J.B.  . 
Qovan,  Ex.  B.  Best 

Do.   B.  Best     . 

Do.   #     . 
Glasgow,  B.  Best . 
Ystalyfera  (puddled) 


Lowmoor 

Bradley  &  Co.,  #  S.C. 
Ulverstone,  Rivet  Best  . 
Thomeycroft  &  Co.,  TNS 

Lord  Ward,  L  #  W.   . 

R.O. 
Glasgow,  Best  Rivet 

Lowmoor     ,        .        , 

Famley 

Bowling 

Bradley  &  Co.,  tf  S.C. 

Thomeycroft,  Best  Best 

Lloyds,  Foster,  &  Co.,  Best 

Consett,  Best  Best 

Glasgow,  Best  Best 


Famley        . 
Albion  V  Best 

Do.     Best 
Eagle  . 

Do.    Best  Beat 
Consett 

Do.     Best  Best 
Glasgow,  Best  scrap 

Do.        Best  Best 


Description. 


Rolled  Bars,  round, 

I''  diameter 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do.  }'dia. 

Do.  li"  do. 
Do.    Tdo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Flat  strips. 


Bound. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 


Diameter. 

r 

r 

w 
r 


L. 
C. 
L. 
C. 
L. 
C. 
L. 
C. 
L. 
C. 
L. 
C. 
L. 
C. 
L. 
C. 


Thickness. 

A' 


4: 

A'toA' 

Do. 

r 

r 
rtor 

Do. 


Thickness  A' 

Do.  8" 

Do.  i' 

Do.  W 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


1: 


t. 


(3.0  m 

til 


27-69 

27-86 
28  07 
25-54 

26-5 

27-78 

24-55 
26*39 
28-05 
26-53 
26-29 
17-20 


26-82 

25-82 
24-00 
26-46 

26*69 
25-49 

28-21 
22*55 
25-00 
20-63 
23-32 
20-73 
24-92 
22-52 
24-48 
20-35 
20-07 
19-92 
22*88 
20-85 
23-84 
18-65 

27-34 
25-07 
23-28 
22*34 
24*42 
22-68 
23-90 
26-04 
24-78 


i 


o  e 


o  9 


t 

a 

11 


It. 

1*1 


P«r  cent  ENsr  eest 


63-1 

45-8 

50-6 
60-9 

52-0 
86-2 

27-0 
40-0 
28-9 
25-1 
39-6 
2-4 


52-2 

49-5 
48-6 
40-4 

87-6 
40-7 

19-7 

12-1 

17-8 

13-2 

15-3 

6-9 

17-2 

9-0 

12-5 

4*6 

8-7 

6*9 

18-1 

10-2 

10*6 

3-7 

41-4 
19-1 
22-8 
15-3 
23-4 
11*7 
18-8 
20-1 
11  0 


26-5 

24-4 

25-6 
30-2 


26-6 
22-2 

ir-s 

22-8 
19-1 
16-4 
28-2 

2-0 


20-5 

22-5 
21-6 
22-4 

lS-6 
23-7 


13-2 
9*3 

14-1 
7-6 

11-6 
5-9 

12*5 
5-5 

11-2 
4-6 
5-3 
4*6 
8*9 
6-4 
9-0 
2-6 

20*9 
14-0 
14  1 

8-8 
13-7 

5-8 
12-6 
16-0 

8-5 


e 


2 

< 
I 

m 
m 

s 

o 

i 

9 


6 
O 

2 


a 
I 

m 


G 
o 

c 


& 
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•The  Oruflhing  Strength  of  wrought  iron  varies  in  different  sfpecimens 
with  the  hardness  of  the  iron. 

*^  Ordinary  wrought  iron  is  completely  crushed,  ix,  bulged,  with  a  pressure 
of  from  1 6  to  20  tons  per  square  inch/'  ^ 

The  best  soft  wrought  iron  begins  to  bulge  sensibly  with  about  12  tons 
per  square  inch.' 

The  Slieaiing  Strength  of  wrought  iron  has  been  proved  by  experiment 
to  be  equal  to  the  tensile  strength  of  the  material. 

TSSSact  of  diiferent  Prooesses  and  Ciroumstanoes  upon  the  Strength 
of  'WroTLerht  Iron^ — It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  strength  and  elasti- 
city of  -wrought  iron  depend  not  only  upon  its  quality,  but  upon  the  treatment 
to  which  it  has  been  subjected  in  working,  and  upon  oUier  surrounding  circum- 


The  following  Table  shows  concisely  the  effect  produced  by  different  modes 
of  working,  by  changes  of  temperature,  eta 

The  conclusions  given  are  founded  upon  a  large  number  of  experiments 
by  Mr.  Kirkaldy  and  others.  Those  by  Mr.  Eirkaldy  are  clearly  classified  in 
Mr.  Kinnear  Clarke's  Rules  and  TahUt  for  Mechanical  Engineers. 


\ 

Tensile  Strength. 

Ductility. 

Bedncing  diameter  by  rolling . 

Increased 

Reduced. 

Turning  or  removing  skin 

No  alteration    . 

No  alteration. 

Rednciiig  diameter  by  forging . 

Increased 

Reduced. 

1  Annealing 

Reduced  . 

Increased. 

Welding 

t  Reduced  from  between 
1  4-1  and  43*8  per  cent 

(Reduced. 
Reduced  in  nearly  all 

• 

cases. 

Stress  nuddenly  applied  . 

Reduced  18*5  per  cent 

Additional  hammering    . 

Increased 

Reduced. 

Hardening  in  water  or  oil 

Increased 

Reduced. 

Cold  rolling— ^7a(M 

Doubled  . 

Destroyed. 

bars 

Increased  50  per  cent 

Reduced  60  per  cent 

Galvanising 

No  difference. 

Effect  of  froat  28°  F.      . 

Reduced  2 '8  per  cent 

Reduced  8  per  cent. 

Effect  of  frost,  stress  suddenly  applied 

Reduced  3 '6  per  cent 

(  Reduced  between  0 
1    and  80  per  cent. 

Ef eel  0/ Temperature.— Bit  William  Fairbaim  found  that  the  strength  of  wrought 
iron  was  practically  the  same  at  all  temperatures  between  0'  and  400°  Fahr.' 

Strength  and  Ductility  of  Steel. 

The  strength  and  dnctOity  of  steel  varies  greatly  in  different  descriptions 
It  depends  not  only  upon  the  original  composition  of  the  metal,  but  also  npon 
the  treatment  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  especially  the  rate  of  cooling. 
The  following  Tables  give  some  idea  of  the  variety  to  be  met  with  in  different 
specimens. 


*  Stoney.  *  Downing. 

B.  C. — III 


s  Useful  If^omuUion  for  Ungineers,  Series  ii. 

X 
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Average  8trengt]i.^>-The  great  differences  in  strength  caused  by  Farieties 
in  tlie  amount  of  carbon  and  in  temper  make  it  useless  to  attempt  to  azrive  at 
an  average  itrength  for  all  steelai 

The  following  may  be  taken  as  a  low  average  for  tbe  ultimate  strength  of 
soft  cast-steel  which  has  not  been  hardened  : — 

TonB  per  aqoare  in^ 

Tension     ,  .  .  .  32 

Compression  ...  30 

Shearing  ....  24 

Mr.  Matheson  says — ^^^A  tensile  and  compressional  strength  equal  to  a 
breaking  strain  of  30  or  40  tons,  with  a  limit  of  elasticity  of  15  to  20  tons, 
may  be  stated  as  the  quality  of  the  plates  L  and  T  sections  which  are  now 
made  for  constructional  pnrposea"  .  .  .  ^  Steel  equal  to  a  tensile 
strength  of  from  40  to  56  tons  Lb  made  for  special  purposes,  such  as  chain- 
links  for  suspension  bridges."  .  .  .  '*  With  steel  of  this  kind  it  is  most 
important  to  know  the  limit  of  elasticity."  ^ 

The  following  Tables,  selected  from  different  records  of  experiments,  show 
the  great  variation  that  there  is  in  the  strength  and  ductility  of  different 
descriptions  of  steel : — 

Tbhsile  Strenoth,  Elabtio  Limit,  and  Ductiutt  of  Cast-Stesl. 


Ultimate  or 

breaking  tensile 

stress  per  sq. 

Elastic  limit  in 
tension. 

Contraction  of 
area  per  cent 

Elongation 
peroQBL 

C.  Bessemer  steel  (average 
of  different  quaUties  for 
tyres,  szlee,  and  rails) 

Tons. 

Tons. 

G.         Hammered 

33-9 

22-2 

46-9 

12-0 

C.         Rolled     . 

32  0 

19-0 

36-1 

18-0 

C.  Crucible    steel    (average 
of  different  qualities  for 
tyres,  axles,  and  rails) 

G.         Hammered 

38-2 

21-9 

22-8 

7-0 

Rolled  (for  aides)    . 

3Q-6 

18-7 

10-1 

10-6 

C.  Bessemer  steel,  tyres  and 
axles 

337 

C.  Crucible  cast-steel  from 
Swedish  bar-iron,  chisel 
temper 

52-8 

26*0 

•  «  • 

5-3 

Gi  Crucible  cast-steel,  rolled 

34-43 

20-6. 

•  •  • 

2-0 

Gi        „        „      hammered 

37-06 

25  0 

•  •  • 

18-5 

Gi  Cast-steel,  piston  rods    . 

33-7 

26-75 

•  «  • 

0-9 

C.  ExperimevUs  on  Steel  by  a  Committee  of  Civil  Bnffineers,  1868.  The  bars  experi- 
mented upon  were  tuned  down  from  2-inch  square  bars  to  a  diameter  of  1*382 =li 
square  inch. 

Ci  Further  experiments  of  the  same  Committee  results,  bound  up  with  the  report  just 
quoted. 

»  Works  in  Irm, 
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Tehbilb  Stbbhoth  and  Ductilitt  of  Stbel  of  different  descriptions 
Selected  from  Sir  W.  Faixbaim's  Experiments.^ 


Murafutnrera  and  Deaetlption  of  SfcaeL 


Messrs.  J.  Brovfn  and  Company, 

Bert  cast  steel  from  Russian  and  Swed- 
ish iron  for  taming  tools 

Do.    milder 

Engliab  tilted  steel  made  from  English 
and  foreign  pigs     .... 

Messrs,  C,  CamrneH  and  Company, 

Specimen  of  cast  steel,  termed  "  Dia- 
mond Steel "         .        .        .        . 

Specimen  of  cast  steel  termed  **  Tool 
Steel" 


Specimen  of  cast  steel  termed  "  Chisel 
Steel"  .... 


Specimen  of  cast  steel  termed  "  Double 
Shear  Steel" 

Messrs,  Niaylor  and  Viekers. 

Out  steel  called  "Axle  Steel"  . 

Do.         do.     "Tyre  Steel". 

Do.        do.      "  Viekers'  Cast  Steel, 

special*' 

Do.         do.     "  Naylor  and  Viekers 

Cast  Steel " 

Messrs,  8,  Osborne  and  Company, 
Specimen  of  best  tool  cast  steel 
Specimen  of  best  double  shear  steel 
Extra  best  tool  cast  steel   . 
Cast  steel  for  boiler  plates  . 

H.  Bessetner  and  Company, 
Specimen  of  hard  Bessemer  steel 
Do.     milder  do. 

Do.    soft  do. 

Messrs.  T.  Turton  and  Sons, 
Specimen  of  double  shear  steel  . 


Breaking  tensile 

stress  POT 

sqaaremch 

of  section. 


Tons. 

80-68 
40-85 

26-67 


49-18 
48-69 
58-76 
48-16 

89-58 
40-85 

69-87 
52-70 

44-17 
89-26 
88-26 
49-86 

46-02 
89-86 
86-09 

82-70 


Ooireepondlng 

nltlmate 

elongation. 


Per  cent. 

•66 
1-50 

7-6 


1-77 
2-06 
2-81 
2-60 

6-25 
4-76 

1-00 

2-87 

1-66 

2-48 

0-87 

10-62 

1-87 

10-98 

9-81 

0-87 


Contraction  or 

aet  dne  to 

compression 

under  100*7 

tons  per  square 
inch. 


Per  cent. 

25-3 
26-3 

65-8 


28-3 
26-8 
81-8 
80-8 

42-8 

88-8 

16-3 
18-8 

20-3 
82-8 
19-3 
33-3 

22-3 
448 
47-3 

29-8 


^  Iron  Mant^faeture,  1869 


British  Associaiion  Beport,  1867. 
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Tensile  Stbength  and  Ductilitt  of  Steel  Plates  With  and  Against 
the  Grain.    From  Mr.  Eirkaldy's  Experiments.^ 

L.  signifleii  lengthways  of  the  grain ;  C.  across  the  grain. 


Names  of  Makers  or  Works. 


Tarton  and  Sons,  cast  steel 
Moss  and  GamhleSy  cast  steel    . 

Shortridge  and  Co.,       do. 

Shortridge    and  Ca,    puddled 
steel 

Mersey  Company,  puddled  steel 
(ship  plates), 

Mersey  Company,  puddled  steeL 
"Hard"     .         .         .        . 

Mersey    Company,  mild  steel 


Thickness. 


Mersey  Company,    mild    steel 
(ship  plates) 


Inch. 
\ 

A  to  A 

I » 

JAto  A 

\ 
\ 


1 

3 
Q 


L 
C 


L 
IC 

L 
C 

L 
C 

L 
C 


Tearing 

weight  per 

square  inch 

of  original 

area. 


ijs 


• 


L 

LC 


Ton& 
42^09 
42-99 

3374 
80-84 

42*98 
43-37 

32-32 
32-84 

45-29 
37-93 

45-80 
38-11 

34-89 
30-22 

31-93 


Ultimate 

elongation 

or  tensile 

set  after 

fracture. 


I 


Per  cent 
5-71 
9-64 

19-82 
19*64 

8-61 
8.93 

6-93 
3-21 

2-79 
1-25 

4-86 
3-30 

6-16 
5*72 

3*57 


Contrac- 
tion of 
area  at 

fractore. 


Percent. 
6-6 
13-4 

28-2 
38-6 

15-6 
14-8 

11-5 
6-7 

6-4 
4*4 

4-5 
4-7 

12-5 
8-5 

7-5 


Tensile  Strength  and  Ductilitt  of  Steel  Bar&     Selected  horn  Mr. 

Kirkald/s  Experiments.* 


Names  of  Makers  or  Works. 


Turton's  cast  steel  for  tools    . 

Jowitt*s  double  shear  steel 

Bessemer's  patent  steel  for  tools     . 

Naylors,  Vickers,  and  Co.,  cast  steel 
for  rivets 

Wilkinson's  blister  steel  bars 

Jowitt's  cast  steel  for  taps 

Krapp's  cast  steel  for  bolts 

Shortridge  and  Co.'8  homogeneous 
metal 

Jowitt's  spring  steel 

Mersey  Co.,  puddled  steel 

Blochaim  paddled  steel 

Bo.  do. 


Description. 


Forged 
Do. 
Do. 

Rolled. 

Forged 
Do. 

Rolled  . 
Do. 

Foiged 
Do. 
Rolled  . 
Forged 


Avenge 

breaking 

weight  per 

square  inch 

of  original 

area. 


Ultimate 
elongation 
or  set  after 

fracture. 


Contraction 

of  area 
at  fractiue. 


Ton& 
59-0 

63-0 

49-7 

47*69 

46*5 
46*1 
41*8 
40-5 

32-3 
31-91 
31*32 
29-13 


Percent 
5-4 

13*5 

5-6 

8*7 

9*7 
10*8 
15*3 
13*7 

18*0 
19*1 
11*3 
120 


Per  cent 
4-7 

19*6 

22-3 

32-8 

21*4 
28-8 
34-0 
36-6 

24-0 
35*3 
19*4 
19*0 


^  Kirkaldy's  ExperimenU  on  Wrought  Iron  and  Steel,  Table  H.         •  Ibid.  Table  F. 
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Lakdobb  Steel.  —  TtfiMt  Strength  and  Ductility,  — The  mean  breaking  tensile 
stress  for  101  samples  of  plates  and  angle  irons,  as  given  by  Mr.  Biley,  was  28*16  tons 
per  square  inch,  and  the  elongation  24*25  per  cent. 

A  series  of  t^ts  by  Mr.  Kirkaldy  ^  gave  the  following  results  : — 


Grain  Lengthways. 

Grain  Crossways. 

Annealed. 

Unannealed. 

Annealed. 

Unannealed. 

intimate  tensile  stress 

Elastic  limit 

Contraction  of  area  at  fracture,  ) 
percent                                     ) 

Ultimate  elongation,  per  cent 

Tons  per  sq. 
inch. 

28*8 
12*8 

43  2 

24-6 

Tons  per  sq. 
inch. 

81-1 
14*5 

411 

23-4 

Tons  per  sq. 
inch. 

28*8 
12-8 

44*9 

23*6 

Tons  per  sq. 
inch. 

81-2 
14*4 

40-5 

28-6 

These  experiments  show  that  the  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  steel,  when  tested 
lengthwise  and  crosswise  of  the  grain  is  almost  imperceptible. 


Whitworth's  C0MPBE88ED  Steeu^ 


Pniposes  for  which  the  Steel  is  availabla 

Toisile 

Strength 

in  tons  per 

sq.  inch. 

Ductih'ty  or 
percentage 

of 
Elongation. 

Axles,  boileiB,   connecting   rods,  rivets,  railway  tyres,  gun 
fornitore  and  barrels,  and  gun  carriages 

Cylinder  linings,  parts  of  large  machines,   and  hoops  and 
trunnions  for  ordnance 

Large,  planing  and  lathe  tools,  large  shears,  smiths'  punches 
and  dies  ahd  sets,  small  swages,  cold  chisels,  screw  tools, 
com  mill  rollers,  armour-piercing  shells 

Boring  tools,  finishing  tools  for  planing  and  turning  . 

Alloyed  with  tungsten  for  particular  purposes            » 

40 
48 
58 

68 
72 

82 
24 
17 

10 
14 

The  Crushing  Strength  of  steel  varies  greatly,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  steel  and  the  hardness  to  which  it  has  been  tempered. 

Some  cylinders  of  cast  steel  (of  a  height =2^  diameters)  cut  from  the  same 

bar  '  were  crushed  under  the  weights  given  below. 

Crushing  weight  per 
inch  of  section. 
Not  hardened         .....  89  tons. 

Hardened — ^low  temper,  suitable  for  chipping  chisels  158 

Hardened — high  temper,  suitable  for  tests  for  turning 

hard  steel  .  .  .  »  .  166 


n 


n 


^  Proceedings  Institute  of  Naval  Architects. 
»  Proceedings  Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  '  By  Major  Wade,  U.S.  Army. 
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In  the  ^peiiments  of  the  Committee  of  Civil  Engineers  (see  p.  306),  ateel 
cylinders  of  1  inch  area  and  1  diameter  in  height  bulged  but  did  not 
crack  under  89  tons,  and  cylinders  of  the  same  area,  but  with  height  of  4 
diameters,  crushed  with  weights  averaging  20  tons. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  steel  begins  to  fEtil  when  its  elastic  limit 
is  passed.  This  was  found  by  Mr.  Berkley  to  be  about  1 7  tons  for  Bessemer 
steeL  In  the  experiments  of  the  Committee  of  Civil  Engineers  it  ranged 
between  27  and  15  tons,  the  average  as  deduced  by  Mr.  Stoney  being  21  tons  ^ 
^  also  p.  307). 

Shearing  Strength  of  SteeL — ^Mr.  Eirkaldy's  experiments  led  him  to  the 
following  conclusion  : — ^  The  shearing  strain  of  steel  rivets  is  found  to  be 
about  a  fourth  less  than  the  tensile  strain."  ' 

The  steel  he  experimented  upon  broke  under  a  tensile  stress  of  38^  tons  per 
square  inch  of  area,  and  the  mean  strain  required  to  shear  the  rivets  was  2d| 
tons  per  square  indi. 

"The  tests  on  torsion  and  transverse  strain,  tension  and  compression,  show  that  the 
relations  which  subsist  between  the  resistances  to  these  strains  in  steel  oorrespond  very 
nearly  with  those  found  by  previous  experiments  in  wrought  iron  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  bar 
of  steel  which  has  50  per  cent  more  tensile  strength  than  a  similar  bar  of  wrought  iron 
will  also  have  approximately  50  per  cent  more  strength  in  resisting  compression,  torsion, 
and  transverse  strain.'' ' 

Blfoot  of  different  Frooesses  and  Oiroumstanoes  upon  the  Strength  of  SteeL 
— Effect  qf  Tempering. — After  a  series  of  experiments  Mr.  Eirkaldy  came  to  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  as  to  the  influence  upon  steel  caused  by  its  treatment  in  different  ways. 

*'  85th.  Steel  is  reduced  in  strength  by  being  hardened  in  water,  vrhile  the  strength  is 
vastly  increased  by  being  hardened  in  oil. 

**  86tlL  The  higher  steel  is  heated  (without  of  course  running  the  risk  of  bdng  burned) 
the  greater  is  the  increase  of  strength  by  being  plunged  into  oil. 

'*  87th.  In  a  highly  converted  or  hard  steel  the  increase  in  strength  and  in  hanlness  is 
greater  than  in  a  less  converted  or  soft  steel. 

"  88th.  Heated  steel,  by  being  plunged  into  oil  instead  of  water,  is  not  only  consider- 
ably hardened,  but  toughened  by  the  treatment." 

The  following  are  extracts  horn,  the  results  of  the  experiments  which  led  to  these  con- 
clusions : — 

^  Stoney  On  Strains,  '  Eirkaldy's  ExperimenU  in  Iron  and  SteeL 

'  Report  by  Committee  appointed  by  Board  of  Trade,  etc  etc. 
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Cast  Steel  fob  Chisels. 


Breaking 

weight  per 

sq.  nch,  in 

tons. 

ContracUon 

of  area  per 

cent 

Elongation 
percent. 

Hi^j  heated,  and  cooled  in  oil 

96 

8-5 

8-8 

Do.                do.        in  water    . 

40 

0  0 

0  0 

Do.                do.             ,,      yellow  temper 

45 

0-0 

00 

Do.                 do.              ,,       spring  . 

47 

0  0 

0-7 

Do.                do.             ,,      blue 

50 

0-0 

0-7 

Do.                do.        in  ashes,  slowly  . 

54 

12-9 

7-0 

Medium  heat,  and  cooled  in  oil  . 

82 

8-5 

27 

Do.                do.       in  tallow     . 

79 

8-4 

2-7 

Do.                 do.       in  coal  tar  . 

75 

6-4 

6  0 

Do.                do.       slowly 

58 

9-4 

7-7 

Low  heat^  and  cooled  in  oil       . 

78 

6-8 

5  0 

Da            do.        in  tallow .... 

64 

6-6 

7-0 

Do.            do.        in  coal  tar        •         .         . 

68 

181 

8-7 

Do.            do.        slowly      .... 

56 

16-5 

10  0 

J^Kt  of  Annealing  Steel  Plates. — Hard  steel  plates  are  greatly  improved  in  ductility 
by  being  annealed.  With  soft  steel,  however,  the  increase  of  dncUlity  is  not  necessary, 
and  the  tensile  strength  is  lessened. 

Infuenee  of  Carbon  upon  Strength  of  Steel, — ^The  following  Table  ^  contains  the  rela- 
tion between  the  specific  gravity  and  t^isile  strength  of  Bessemer  steel  of  varioos  degrees 
of  carbonisation,  inade  at  Sandriken,  in  Sweden : — 


Percentage  of 
Carbon. 

Specific  Qravlty. 

Tensile  Strength. 

Soft 

Hardened. 

Tons  per  sq.  inch. 

1-5 

7-785 

7-786 

84-89 

1-2 

7-882 

7-771 

87-40 

0-9 

7-874 

7-808 

56-59 

0-6 

7-879 

7-807 

87-41 

0-4 

7-898 

7-839 

80-84 

The  absolute  strength  appears  to  be  greatest  when  the  steel  contains  from  1  to  1|  per 
cent  of  carbon. 


^  From  Banermann's  Metallurgy. 
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SAFE  OE  WORKING  STEESSES  FOR  CAST  IBOX, 
WROUGHT  IRON,  AND  STEEL. 

The  limiting  or  working  stresses  that  can  be  safely  applied  in  practice  to 
cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel  respectively,  depend  not  only  upon  the 
quality  and  characteristics  of  the  material,  but  upon  the  nature  of  the  load 
which  causes  the  stresses,  and  in  many  cases  also  upon  the  form  of  the  member 
or  structure  under  stressL 

These  points,  and  many  others  which  bear  upon  the  question,  cannot  here 
be  entered  upon  without  anticipating  the  information  to  be  given  in  Part  IV^ 
where  the  subject  will  be  more  fully  discussed. 

Factors  of  Safety. — It  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to  call  attention  to 
the  following  Table,  which  shows  the  "  factors  of  safety "  ^  recommended  by 
eminent  engineers  for  application  in  various  cases  that  arise  in  practice: 


Autho- 
rity. 

Nature  of  Stmctore. 

Nature  of 
.      Xioad. 

Factor  of 
Safety. 

Cast  Iron» 

B. 

Girders          .... 

Dead. 

3-6 

S. 

Do 

Do. 

6 

S. 

PiUars 

Do. 

6 

s. 

Water  tauks  .... 

Do. 

4 

8. 

Crane  posts  or  machlBery 

Live. 

8 

S. 

Pillars  subject  to  vibration 

Do. 

8 

S. 

Do.        do.     transverse  shock 
IVrougkt  Iron. 

Do. 

10 

S.  R. 

Qirders          .... 

Dead. 

3 

S. 

Do 

Live. 

6 

B. 

Bridges          .... 

Mired. 

4 
in  tension. 

U. 

Roofs 

Do. 

4 

S. 

Compression   bars    subject  to 
shocks 

Live. 

6 

s. 

Compression  bars  not  subject 
to  shocks 

stea. 

Dead. 

4 

c. 

Bridges          .... 

Mixed. 

4 

B.  Board  of  Trade. 
U.  Unwin. 


8.  Stoney. 

C.  CommiMioners. 


^  See  page  449. 
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The  woridng  streoses  are  obtained  by  dividing  the  known  breaking  strength  of  the  par- 
ticnlar  class  of  material  to  be  used,  by  the  factor  of  safety  applicable  to  the  structure 
ud  load  for  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

The  breaking  strength  is  found  by  experiment^  or  taken  from  tables  giving  the  results 
<tf  experiments  on  iron  or  steel  of  a  similar  class  (see  pp.  800  to  311). 

The  factor  of  safety  is  yaried  according  to  judgment  and  experience,  or,  in  the  absence 
of  these,  may  be  taken  from  the  Table  above. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  state  that  the  working  stress  should  in  no  case  exceed  the 
ehuttc  limit  of  the  materiaL     The  reasons  for  this  are  given  at  p.  315. 

It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  the  elastic  limit  is  generally  about  \  of  the  ultimate 
strength,  whereas  the  working  stress  is  seldom  more  than  '\  of  the  same,  so  that  if  the 
factors  of  safety  are  carefully  applied  there  is  no  danger  of  passing  the  elastic  limit  of 
Msj  ordinary  materiaL 

In  the  absence  of  experimental  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  particular  material 
about  to  be  used,  the  engineer  takes  care  to  calculate  for  a  low  working  stress,  so  that  he 
may  be  sure  not  to  overtax  the  strength  of  the  materiaL 

Worldng  Stresses. — The  following  working  stresses  may  be  used  in 
practice: — 

Cast  Ibon. — ^For  giideis,  etc.,  to  carry  a  dead  load — 

Compression  .  .  .8  tons  per  square  inch. 

Tension         .  .  .  .         1^  „ 

Shearing        ....        2  „ 

An  aUowanoe  of  80  per  cent  should  be  made  to  cover  defects,  such  as  air-holes,  etc.,  in 
the  castings. 

Cast  iron  is  not  well  adapted  for  structures  intended  to  carry  a  live  load,  but  if  used 
for  such,  the  working  stresses  wotdd  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  shown  by  the  factors 
of  safety  for  the  different  cases  given  in  the  Table,  p.  812. 

Wbouoht  Iron. — ^The  working  stresses  practically  applied  to  wrought  iron 
are  as  follows : — 
Built-up  PlaU-Iron  Gfirdm't  cmd  similar  dructvru — 

^  Tension         ...         5  tons  per  square  inch. 
^Compression  .         .         *         4  „ 

*  Shearing  .  4  to  4  J       „ 

Bearing  ...         5  „ 

These  working  stresses  are  in  practice  applied  to  girders  with  dead  loads,  and  also  to 
those  carrying  moderate  live  loads.  This,  of  course,  is  not  theoretically  correct.  When 
the  load  is  all  dead  the  working  stresses  may  safely  be  higher — equid  to  \  the  break- 
ing stress  of  the  material ;  and  when  the  live  load  becomes  large  in  proportion  to  the 
weight  of  the  girder  (not  a  common  case  in  girders  connected  with  buildings),  the  work- 
ing stresses  must  be  reduced  by  a  method  which  will  be  explained  in  Part  IV. 

For  rolled  girders  the  stresses  may  be  taken  slightly  higher. 

Where  part  of  the  load  is  live  it  is  converted  into  an  equivalent  amount 
of  dead  load  as  described  at  page  449. 

When  bar  iron  is  used,  as  in  roofs  and  braced  girders,  the  working  stresses 
in  tension  may  be  considerably  higher,  because  bar  iron  is,  as  a  rule,  stronger 
than  plate  iron  (see  p.  303). 

^  In  calculating  the  area  of  the  sections  to  which  these  stresses  are  applied,  the  rivet 
holes  are  deducted  in  the  tension  flange,  but  are  not  generally  deducted  in  the  compression 
flange.    Some  engineers  deduct  them  in  both  flanges. 

*  The  shearing  stress  might  be  taken  as  high  as  the  tensile  stress,  but  that  the  former 
generally  acts  upon  a  group  of  rivets,  some  of  which  often  get  a  larger  share  of  the 
stress  than  the  others,  so  that  a  lower  limit  is  taken  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 
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Thus,  with  good  bar  iron  (such  aB  3u  fiee  Table,  p.  304)  a  fisctor  of  safety 

o  C  27*78 

of  4  for  a  dead  load  would  give  a  working  strees  of  -4-,  or  nearly  7  tons 
per  square  inch  of  section. 

However,  taking  into  consideration  the  sudden  shocks  caused  by  the  wind, 
a  working  stress  of  6  tons  is  high  enough ;  and  where  the  iron  is  of  an 
unknown  quality,  it  is  better  to  allow  only  5  tons  per  square  inch. 

Board  of  Trade  Rule. — Though  the  constmction  of  bridges  is  a  subject  entiidj 
beyond  the  limits  of  any  part  of  these  Notes,  it  may  be  as  well  to  mention  here  the  Board 
of  Trade  rule  as  to  the  working  stress  for  bridges,  because  this  rule  has  governed  the  prac- 
tice with  regard  to  bridges,  and  has  to  a  great  extent  influenced  it  in  otiier  structures. 

"  In  a  wrought-iron  bridge  the  greatest  load  which  can  be  brought  upon  it,  added  to 
the  weight  of  the  superstructure,  should  not  produce  a  greater  strain  on  any  part  of  the 
material  than  6  tons  per  square  inch." 

Practically  this  rule  is  modified  by  taking  the  working  stresses,  as  given  above,  all  of 
them  except  the  tensile  stress  being  lower  than  the  limits  laid  down  by  the  rule. 

Bearing  Strength, — The  resistance  of  wrought  iron  to  indentation  by  bolts 
or  rivets  varies,  of  course,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  iron. 

For  most  ordinary  work  the  safe  statical  pressure  per  square  inch  of  bear- 
ing surface  may  be  taken  at  5  tons,^  but  in  chain-riveted  joints  it  may  be 
taken  at  7^  tons.^ 

Mr.  Stoney  takes  it  at  1^  times  the  safe  tensile  stress,  or  7i  tons  for  all 
structures. 

Steel. — ^The  factor  of  safety  applied  to  steel  structures  should  depend 
(cceteris  paribus)  on  the  nature  of  the  steel  and  its  temper. 

Thus  a  very  hard  steel,  with  high  tensile  strength  and  slight  ductility, 
should  be  worked  at  a  smaller  proportion  of  its  breaking  stress  than  a  mild 
and  soft  steeL 

Working  Tensile  Stress, — ^Mr.  Stoney  recommends  a  working  stress  of  8  tons 
per  square  inch  for  mild  steel  plates,  being  about  ^  of  their  ultimate  tensile 
resistance  (see  Table  IH  p.  308). 

f  Opinion  of  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade.— The  use  of  steel  in  ruliwy 
brid^  and  other  structures  is  not  at  present  provided  for  by  the  Board  of  Trade  regu- 
lations, and  hence  the  working  stress  jper  square  inch  to  which  it  may  be  submitted  is 
not  officially  laid  down. 

This  has  prevented  the  extensive  use  of  steel  for  other  structures  In  this  country,  and 
consequently  no  conclusions  can  be  drawn  ih)m  actual  practice. 

A  committee  have,  however,  recently  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  this  subject 

The  composition*  of  this  committee  renders  their  opinion  of  the  greatest  value  to 
engineers  generally. 

They  base  their  recommendations  on  an  analysiB  of  the  experiments  on  steel  made  by 
a  committee  of  civil  engineerB  in  1868-70  (see  p.  806). 

The  following  extracts  from  their  report  will  give  the  conclusions  at  which  they 
arrive : — 

"  As  regards  the  ordinary  steel  of  commerce,  there  appears  to  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaiii- 
ing  the  usual  amount  of  tensile  strength,  varying  from  29  to  85  tons  per  inch.  A  point 
requiring  equal  attention  is  the  toughness  or  malleability."  4    ,    . 

*«  We  assume  that  with  steel,  as  with  iron,  the  engineer  will  take  care  that,  as  well  tf 
the  required  strength,  he  secures  a  proper  amount  of  ductility.    .     .     . 

« The  steel  employed  should  be  cast  steel,  or  steel  made  by  some  process  of  fiuion, 

^  Latham  On  WrougJU  Iron  Bridges. 

*  Unwinds  Wrought  Iron  Bridges  and  Eoofs, 

•  Sir  John  Hawkshaw,  C.E.,  F.R.S. ;  Colonel  W.  YoUand,  11.B.,  f.r.s.  ;  W.  H. 
Barlow,  Esq.,  aE.,  F.R.S. 
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nbttqnoDtly  loUed  or  hammered,  and  that  it  ahonld  be  of  a  quality  possessing  consider- 
able tovgfaness  and  ductility."  .    .    . 

"The  greatest  load  which  can  be  brought  upon  the  bridge  or  structure,  added  to  the 
veight  of  the  superstructure,  should  not  produce  a  greater  strain  in  any  part  than  6} 
ions  per  square  inch." 

From  other  parts  of  their  report  it  appears  that  they  consider  that  the  working  stress 
upon  stsel  should  bear  the  same  proportion  to  its  ultimate  strength  that  the  working 
stress  upon  iron  does  to  its  ultimate  strength. 

Thm,  taking  the  ultimate  strength  of  iron  at  20  tons  per  inch,  and  the  working  stress 
aDowed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  for  bridges  at  V  =  5  tons,  they  infer  that  the  ultimate 
strength  of  steel  may  very  safely  be  taken  at  26  tons  per  inch,  and  the  working  stress 
applied  to  it  at  V  ==  (4^  tons. 

Working  Stress  in  Compressiork — ^With  regard  to  the  working  stress  in  com- 
preBsion  Mr.  Stoney  says  : — 

"The  cmsldng  strength  of  steel  is  so  high  that  12  or  even  16  tons  per 
squaie  inch  is  perhaps  a  safe  compressive  strain.  When  the  materiisd  is  not 
permitted  to  deflect,  bat  when  in  the  form  of  a  solid  pillar,  the  strength  of 
mild  steel  seems  to  be  only  1^  times  that  of  wrought  iron." 

*^  Experiments  are,  however,  still  wanting  to  determine  this,  and  until  such 
are  made  it  will  scarcely  be  sidTe  to  adopt  for  steel  pillars  a  higher  load  than 
50  per  cent  above  that  which  a  similar  section  of  wrought  iron  would  safely 
cany."^ 

Bearing  and  Shearing  Stress. — In  default  of  experiments,  the  working  stress 
for  bearing  and  shearing  may  be  taken  at  the  same  proportion  with  regard  to 
the  ultimate  stress  as  in  the  case  of  iron. 

With  r^aid  to  this,  howeyer,  it  should  be  noticed  that  "steel  rivets  ore  very  brittle, 
and  their  heads  frequently  fly  o£^  and  accordingly  it  is  usual  to  unite  steel  plates  with 
iron  rirets — of  much  larger  size,  howeyer,  than  would  be  required  for  iron  plates  of  the 
same  thickness."  ^ 

Limit  of  SLaatioity. — ^In  investigating  the  properties  of  a  specimen  of 
iron  or  steel  a  very  important  point  to  be  ascertained  is  its  limit  of  elas- 
ticity. 

The  meaning  of  this  term  has  been  defined  in  several  different  ways. 

Mr.  Stoney's  definition  is  the  one  perhaps  best  suited  to  the  engineer.  He 
says — "  The  limit  of  elasticity  may  be  defined  to  be  the  greatest  strain  that 
does  not  produce  a  permanent  set" 

A  short  explanation  will  perhaps  make  the  meaning  of  the  term  more  clear 
than  the  definition  alone  would  do. 

If  a  small  weight  be  suspended  from  a  bar  so  as  to  cause  a  tensile  stress  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  length,  the  bar  will  at  once  begin  to  elongate. 

-  It  wiU  stretch  a  certain  proporticm  of  its  own  length.  This  proportion  will  vaiy 
according  to  the  description  and  quality  of  the  material,  and  to  the  amount  of  weight 
applied. 

If  a  weight  of  1  ton  be  hung  firom  the  end  of  a  wrought  iron  bar  of  average  quality, 
haying  a  sectional  area  of  1  square  inch,  the  bar  will  stretch  about  Tiiirs  P^  ^  ^^ 
original  length. 

H  the  weijE^t  be  remoyed,  the  bar  will  soon  recover  itself — ^that  is,  it  will  return  to  its 
original  length.'  If  measured  by  any  ordinary  means  of  measurement,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  of  the  same  length  that  it  was  before  the  weight  was  imposed  upon  it. 

This  recovery  of  the  bar  occurs,  however,  only  up  to  a  certain  point.  If  the  load  be 
increased  until  it  amounts  to  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  brealung  weight,  the  result 
produced  is  very  different. 

For  example,  if,  instead  of  1  ton,  a  weight  of  12  tons  be  applied  to  the  bar  just  men- 

^  Stoney  On  Strains,  *  See  page  817. 
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tioned,  the  iron  will  stretch  about  -niW  ^^  ^^  length.  Upon  removal  of  the  weight,  how- 
ever, it  will  not  entirely  recover  itself,  but  will  be  found,  upon  measurement^  to  be  a  little 
longer  than  it  originally  was. 

This  slight  increase  upon  the  original  length  of  the  bar  is  called  the  pcrmaiuni  seL 

The  greatest  stress  that  can  be  applied  to  the  bar  without  causing  an  apprecijible  per- 
manent set  is  called  the  limit  of  elasticity ^  or  the  elastic  limit. 

It  is  evident  then,  that  there  is  a  very  important  line  to  be  drawn.  On  one  side  of  it 
are  weights,  the  application  of  which  will  produce  no  appreciable  permanent  set ;  on  the 
other  side  are  the  weights  which  produce  an  appreciable  permanent  set. 

This  line  of  demarcation  is  called  the  Idmit  of  Elasticity,  or  the  Elastic  LimiL 

It  is,  as  before  said,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  breaking  load  for  the  material,  and  its 
value  is  generally  stated  in  lbs.  or  tons  per  square  inch. 

The  proportion  which  the  limit  of  elasticity  bears  to  the  breaking  load  varies  very  con- 
siderably in  cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel,  and  even  in  different  specimens  of  the  same 
classes. 

The  exact  point  at  which  the  permanent  set  commences  varies  according  to  the  quality 
and  characteristics  of  the  material.  A  hard  brittle  iron  has  a  high  limit  of  elasticity,  it 
will  not  stretch  much  before  breaking  ;  on  the  other  hand,  a  soft  ductile  iron  soon  takes 
a  slight  permanent  set,  but  stretches  considerably  before  breaking.  Practically,  for 
ordinary  good  wrought  iron,  the  limit  of  elasticity  may  generally  be  taken  at  about  \  the 
breaking  stress. 

The  above  remarks  have  been  made  with  regard  to  a  tensile  stress,  but  the  same  thing 
occurs  with  a  bar  under  compression.  Weights  placed  upon  the  end  of  the  bar  produce 
no  permanent  contraction  or  set  up  to  a  certain  point.  Weights  greater  than  this  per« 
manently  shorten  the  bar.  This  point  is  called,  as  before,  the  elastic  limit,  or  limit  of 
elasticity. 

So  long  as  ductility  is  not  sacrificed  it  is  important  to  have  material  with  a  high  limit 
of  elasticity  for  nearly  all  structures,  but  especially  for  those  which  are  subjected  to  loads 
constantly  repeated,  as  in  the  case  of  railway  bridges.  The  reasons  for  this  are  given 
below. 

Fatigue  of  Iron. — Many  careful  experiments  made  by  Sir  W.  Fairbaim  and  otlien 
have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  a  load  may  be  applied  to  a  wrought  iron  bar,  removed 
and  reimposed  thousands  of  times  without  the  slightest  Injury  to  the  bar,  so  long  as  the 
stress  per  square  inch  does  not  exceed  the  elastic  limit  of  the  material. 

Directly  this  limit  is  exceeded,  the  first  application  of  the  load  produces  a  pennanent 
set ;  each  repeated  application  increases  that  set,  until  at  last  rupture  takes  place. 

The  failure  of  iron  under  repeated  loads  or  blows  of  this  kind  is  known  as  the/o^t^ 
of  iron. 

It  will  be  useful  to  notice  one  or  two  other  points  connected  with  the  elastic  limit 

In  wrought  iron,  steel,  and  indeed  in  most  other  building  materials,  the  temporary 
elongations  produced  before  the  limit  of  electricity  is  reached  are  proportional  to  the  loads 
which  produce  those  elongations. 

Thus,  in  the  bar  above  referred  to,  if  a  load  of  1  ton  produce  an  elongation  of  xiir* 
in  the  length,  2  tons  will  produce  tt^tti  ^  tons  igjo^,  and  so  on,  until  12  tons  pro- 
duce an  elongation  of  Ti^^n—T^ins  ^^^  length. 

At  this  point,  however,  the  permanent  set  occurs,  and  beyond  it  the  elongations  are 
not  in  proportion  to  the  load,  but  increase  more  rapidly  than  the  loads  increase.  Thus 
13  tons  will  produce  more  than  y^^^  elongation,  and  so  on. 

In  cast  iron,  however,  the  temporary  elongations  caused,  even  by  small  loads,  are  from 
the  first  irregular,  not  in  proportion  to  those  loads,  and  an  appreciable  set  is  noticed  at  a 
very  early  stage. 

False  Permanent  Set — In  some  caste,  after  imposing  upon  a  bar  a  load  far  within  the 
elastic  limit,  a  permanent  set  seems  at  first  to  have  been  caused,  but  upon  leaving  the 
bar  xmloaded  for  a  short  time  this  set  disappears,  and  the  bar  slowly  returns  to  its 
original  length. 

Set  caused  by  Continued  Load. — It  has  been  found  that  a  load  within  the  elastic  limit, 
which  will  not  cause  a  permanent  set  if  imposed  and  quickly  taken  off,  will  nevertheless 
cause  a  set  if  it  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time. 

To  put  it  in  another  way,  the  elastic  limit  is  lower  for  a  continued  stress  than  for  a 
temporary  one. 

EkuHc  Limit  raised  by  different  Processes. — It  has  been  shown  that  the  processes  of 
hammering,  rolling,  and  drawing  iron  or  steel,  when  cold,  into  bars  or  wire,  increase  the 
tenacity  and  the  elasticity  of  the  materiaL 
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Limit  raised  by  stretching. — ^Agam,  it  has  been  shown  that  when  a  bar  of  iron 
baa  heen  subjected  to  a  load  less  than  the  elastic  limit,  and  continued  for  several  hours, 
so  that  a  permanent  set  ensues,  the  elastic  limit  of  the  bar  thus  altered  is  considerably 
raised.  For  example.  General  Uchatins  tested  a  bar  of  soft  steel,  and  found  the  follow- 
ing results : — ^ 


Limiting  Stress. 
Tons  per  square  inch. 

Ultimate 
Elongation 
percent 

Aheolute. 

Elastic. 

Bar  of  soft  steel     ..... 

Same  loaded  for  24  hours  so  as  to  elongate  8*3  "per 
cent       ...... 

Same  oQ-hardened ..... 

24-38 

24*38 
48-13 

8-81 

17-77 
17-77 

26-8 

21-6 
10-6 

Other  Definiiums  of  the  Limit  of  EUistxciiy. — It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Eaton  Hodgkinson*8  experiments  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  the  very  smallest  load 
produca  a  permanent  set.  His  conclusions  have  been  questioned  by  more  recent  inves- 
tigatois,  but  even  supposing  they  are  correct,  they  do  not  affect  the  engineer.  The 
permanent  sets,  if  any,  produced  by  loads  leas  than  the  limit  of  elasticity  are  so  small 
that  they  cannot  be  measured  by  an  ordinary  instrument — in  fact,  they  are  inappreciable. 

When  such  loads  are  constantly  repeated,  though  they  may  produce  an  inappreciable 
set  as  regards  the  original  length  of  the  bar,  yet  it  is  not  an  increasing  set,  does  not  lead 
to  rupture,  and  may  therefore  practically  be  ignored. 

When,  however,  the  load  is  greater  than  the  limit  of  elasticity,  an  increasing  set  takes 
place  upon  each  application,  which  eventually  leads  to  rupture. 

Elastic  Iiimit  of  Cast  Iron,  Wrought  Iron,  and  Steel. — Cast  Irtm  is 
veiy  imperfectly  elastic,  that  is,  even  a  very  small  load  will  produce  in  it  an 
appreciable  permanent  set.  There  is  no  clearly-defined  elastic  limit.  The 
permanent  sets  are,  however,  yery  small  at  first,  and  may  be  practically 
ignored  nntil  the  load  applied  is  about  ^  of  that  required  to  produce  rupture.' 
The  sets  then  become  partially  appreciable. 

TFrottffht  Iron. — The  elastic  limits  for  different  descriptions  of  wrought  iron 
vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  iron. 

As  an  average,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the  elastic  limit,  both  in  com- 
pression and  tension,  is  as  follows  : — 

Bars         .  .  .  *5  of  ultimate  strength. 

Plates      ...  -60        „  ,, 

being  about  13  tons  per  square  inch  for  "Best  Yorkshire''  iron,  and  about 
11^  tons  for  Staffordshire  crown  iron.^ 

Steel, — The  elastic  limit  of  different  kinds  of  steel  varies  considerably, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  material  and  the  degree  of  temper  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected. 

It  ranges  from  about  12|  tons  in  annealed  Landore  mild  steel  plates  (see 
p.  309)  to  26f  tons  in  very  hard  cast  steel  (see  p.  306),  the  proportion  of 
the  elastic  limit  to  the  ultimate  strength  varying  from  *45  to  '8. 

Idve  and  Moving  Iioads. — To  consider  the  effect  of  moving  and  live 
loads  upon  the  strength  of  iron  and  steel  would  open  up  an  interesting 
subject,  which,  however,  is  outside  the  scope  of  these  Notes. 

*  Proceedings  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers^  vol.  xlix. 
*  Pole.  •  From  Experiments  of  Committee  of  Civil  Engineers. 
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Live  Loads, — Such  loads  are  seldom  met  with  in  buildings,  except  perhap* 
in  the  effect  of  wind  upon  roofis ;  but  they  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  rail- 
way bridges  and  other  engineering  structures. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  live  loads,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  amch 
loads  have  a  greater  effect  than  if  they  were  gradually  applied  as  dead  loads. 

In  practice,  the  effect  of  a  live  load  is  generally  taken  as  equal  to  twice 
that  of  the  same  load  considered  as  dead. 

Live  .and  moving  loads  frequently  produce  stresses  (upon  any  member  of  a  structure) 
whicli  vary  considerably  in  intensity  from  time  to  time — e.g,  a  bar  in  a  bridge  may  be 
subject  to  a  stress  of  8  tons  per  inch  of  section  when  a  light  train  is  passing,  and  5  tons 
per  inch  -when  a  heavy  train  is  passing. 

Again,  moving  loads  sometimes  cause  the  stresses  upon  a  particular  bar  to  differ  in 
kind.  Thus,  trains  passing  over  a  bridge  may  cause  a  bar  to  be  in  oompressiozi  and 
tension  alternately. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Wohler  that  in  either  case  the  intensity  of  stress  that  the  bar 
can  bear  is  much  lower  than  what  it  can  bear  when  the  stress  is  of  the  same  kind  (either 
tension  or  compression)  throughout,  and  also  of  the  same  intensity. 

To  put  it  in  another  way,  the  stresses  produced  are  much  more  trying  to  the  bar  than 
a  stress  which  is  unvarjring  in  kind  (being  either  compression  constantly  or  tension  con- 
stantly), and  which  is  also  unvarying  in  amount. 

Bepeated  Loads, — It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  repeated  loads  do 
not  tend  to  cause  rupture  so  long  as  they  are  kept  below  the  limit  of  elasti- 
city of  the  material. 

ViJbration, — ^The  effect  of  such  loads,  or  of  vibration,  has  been  commonly 
supposed  to  be  dangerous,  and  eventually  to  cause  fracture  by  changing  the 
internal  structure  of  the  iron  from  a  fibrous  to  a  crystalline  structure.  There 
is  still  considerable  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject 

Dr.  Percy,  who  has  carefully  considered  the  cases  bearing  upon  this  question,  says : — 

"The  question  will  naturally  suggest  itself  whether  gentle  vibration — the  result  of 
very  frequently  repeated  light  blows,  or  of  vibration  without  impact,  caused  l>y  jairing 
grinding  action — ^as  in  an  axle  working  in  badly  lubricated  bearings,  or  of  straining  and 
torsion  in  shafts,  etc.,  very  much  less  intense  than  would  be  produced  by  heavy  ham- 
mering — ^would  tend  to  incline  permanent  disaggregation  of  the  crystals  of  iron,  and  coo- 
sequent  tenderness.     .     .     . 

"  Opinions  are  divided  upon  it,  and  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  precise  experimental 
data  to  justify  any  very  positive  conclusion  on  the  subject     .     .     . 

"  Another  point  remains  to  be  considered,  namely,  whether  vibration,  caused  by  impact 
or  otherwise,  may  induce  a  crystalline  arrangement  which  did  not  previously  exist,  or 
was  only  imperfectly  developed.  I  have  not  met  with  any  evidence  to  justify  an  answer 
in  the  affirmative."  ^ 

Sxtreme  Cold. — ^The  effect  of  extreme  cold  upon  the  strength  of  iron  and 
steel  is  another  open  question. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out  (see  p.  256)  that  in  some  castings,  the 
bulkier  parts,  being  the  last  to  cool,  are  left  in  a  state  of  tension.    ' 

Now,  if  such  castings  are  exposed  to  cold,  the  parts  already  in  a  state  of 
tension  may  endeavour  to  contract  still  farther,  and  rupture  may  ensue. 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  cold  upon  wrought  iron  and  steel  many 
experiments  have  been  made,  but  they  afford  up  to  the  present  time  veiy 
conflicting  data. 

The  discrepancies  between  the  results  obtained  seem  to  have  been  caused  in 
some  measure  by  differences  in  the  composition  of  the  materials  experimented 
upon,  the  presence  of  phosphorus  especially  having  a  marked  influence. 

*  Percy's  Metallurgy, 
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Iron  tyres,  chairs,  and  other  parts  of  a  railway  which  are  made  of  iron  or 
Bteel,  break  more  frequently  during  firosty  weather  than  at  other  times.  This, 
however,  has  been  accounted  for  by  pointing  out  that  the  hardness  and  rigidity 
of  the  ground  during  such  weather  causes  the  shocks  to  have  much  greater 
effect  ttxK>n  the  permanent  way. 

As  a  rule  practical  men  incline  to  the  opinion  that  frost  and  extreme 
cold  have  a  weakening  effect  upon  iron  and  steel,  and  render  them  specially 
liable  to  be  broken  by  a  sudden  shock  or  concussion. 

Thus  it  is  the  custom  to  pass  the  chains  used  for  lifting  heavy  weights 
through  the  fire  on  frosty  days  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  while  the  question 
is  unsettled  it  is  safe  to  take  some  precaution  of  this  kind. 

Gorging. — Forging  metal  consists  in  raising  it  to  a  high  temperature 
and  hammering  it  into  any  form  that  may  be  required. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  describe  the  process,  but  merely  to  mention  one  or 
two  points,  the  n^lect  of  which  will  seriously  impair  the  strength  of  the 
materiaL 

FoBcnio  Ibon. — Good  ^nronght  iron  may  be  seriously  iigured  by  want  of  care  or  skill 
in  foiging  it  to  different  shapes. 

Bex)eated  beating  and  reworking  increases  the  strength  of  the  iron  up  to  a  certain  point ; 
but  overbeating  may  min  it  (see  below) ;  the  iron  should  therefore  be  brought  to  the 
required  shape  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  form  given  toforgings  is  also  important ;  there  should  be  no  sudden  change  in  the 
dimensions — ^angles  should  be  avoided — ^the  larger  and  thicker  parts  of  a  forging  should 
gradually  merge  by  curves  into  the  smaller  parts.  Experiments  have  shown  that  the 
"continuity  of  the  fibres  near  the  surface  should  be  as  Uttle  interrupted  as  possible ;  in 
other  words,  that  the  fibres  near  the  surface  should  lie  in  layers  psraUel  to  the  surface."  ^ 

OverhecUing. — If  wrought  iron  be  "burnt,"  i.e.  raised  to  too  high  a  temperature,  its 
tensile  strength  and  ductility  are  both  seriously  reduced.  These  qualities  may,  however, 
be  to  a  great  extent  restored  by  carefully  reheating  and  rerolling  the  iron. 

This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  experiments  made  upon  a  specimen  of  bolt  iron  now 
before  the  writer — of  which  the  results  are  shown  below  in  a  tabular  form. 


Tensile 
strength  per 
square  inch. 

Elongation. 

Contraction 
of  area. 

Remarks. 

Tons. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Original     specimeu      as 

tested,  1}  inch  diameter 

26-6 

68-0 

50-0 

Fine  fibrous  frac- 

Overheated and  fractured 

ture. 

by  slow  tension    . 

140 

20-0 

niL 

Burnt  leaden-look- 

Beheated, rolled  down  to 

ing  fracture. 

\   inch    diameter,   and 

• 

fractured  by  slow  ten- 

sion    .... 

26-8 

18-0 

42-0 

Fine  grey  fibre. 

FoBonro  Steel  requires  still  more  care  in  onlar  to  avoid  overheating. 
Each  variety  of  steel  difiiers  as  to  the  heat  to  which  it  can  safely  be  raised. 
Shear  Steel  will  stand  a  white  heat. 
Blister  Steel  will  stand  a  moderate  heat. 
Cast  Steel  will  stand  a  bright  red  heat. 

Weldins  is  the  process  by  which  two  pieces  of  metal  are  joined  together 
with  the  aid  of  heat 


Bonkine,  CH^  Engineering, 
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There  ore  several  diiferent  forms  of  wdi. 

It  is  Dot  proposed  here  to  describe  the  shape  of  the  joint,  or  the  process  by 
which  it  is  made,  but  merely  to  give  an  indication  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  welding  of  metals  depends.  These  are  laid  down  in  Dr.  Percy's 
valuable  work  on  Metallurgy,  from  which  the  information  here  given  is  ex- 
tracted 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  in  welding  generally  the  surfaces  of  the 
pieces  to  be  joined  having  been  shaped  as  required  for  the  particular  form  of 
weld,  are  raised  to  a  high  temperature,  and  covered  with  a  flux  to  prevent 
oxidation.  They  are  then  brought  into  intimate  contact  and  well  hammered, 
by  which  they  are  reduced  to  their  original  dimensions,  the  scale  and  flax 
are  driven  out,  and  the  strength  of  the  iron  improved. 

Welding  Wrought  Iron. — The  property  of  welding  possessed  by  wrought  iron  is  dne 
to  its  continuing  soft  and  more  or  less  pasty  through  a  considerable  range  of  temperature 
below  its  melting  point. 

When  at  a  white  heat  it  is  so  pasty  that  if  two  pieces  at  this  temperature  be  finnly 
pressed  together  and  freed  from  oxide  or  other  impurity  they  unite  intimately  and  firmly. 

The  flux  used  to  remove  the  oxide  is  generally  sand,  sometimes  salt. 

Welding  Steel. — "  The  facility  with  which  steel  may  be  welded  to  steel  diminishes  as 
the  metal  approximates  to  cast  iron  with  respect  to  the  proportion  of  carbon ;  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  it  increases  as  the  metal  approximates  to  wrought  iron  with 
respect  to  absence  of  carbon. 

"  Hence  in  welding  together  two  pieces  of  steel — cceteris  paribus — the  more  nearly 
their  melting  points  coincide — and  these  are  determined  by  the  amount  of  carbon  they 
contain — the  less  should  be  the  difficulty." 

Puddled  steel  welds  very  indifferently,  and  so  does  cast  steel  containing  a  laige  per- 
centage of  carbon.  The  mild  cast  steels,  also  shear  and  blister  steel,  can  be  welded  with 
ease. 

In  welding  cast  steel,  borax,  or  sal-ammoniac,  or  mixtures  of  them,  are  used  as  floxe«. 

Welding  Steel  to  Wrought  Iron. — If  the  melting  points  of  two  metals  "sensibly 
differ,  then  the  welding  point  of  the  one  may  be  near  the  melting  point  of  the  other,  and 
the  difference  in  the  degree  of  plasticity,  so  to  speak,  between  the  two  pieces  may  be  so 
considerable  that  when  they  are  brought  under  the  hammer  at  the  welding  point  of  the 
least  fusible,  the  blow  will  produce  a  greater  effect  upon  the  latter,  and  produce  an 
inequality  of  fibre." 

"  This  constitutes  the  difficulty  in  welding  steel  to  wrought  iron. 

"  A  difference  in  the  rate  of  expansion  of  the  two  pieces  to  be  welded  produces  unequal 
contraction,  which  is  a  manifest  disadvantage."  ^ 

Hard  cast  steel  and  wrought  iron  differ  so  much  in  their  melting  points  that  they 
can  hardly  be  welded  together. 

Blister  and  shear  steel,  or  any  of  the  milder  steels,  can,  however,  be  welded  to  wrought 
iron  with  ease,  care  being  taken  to  raise  the  iron  to  a  higher  temperature  than  the  steel, 
as  the  welding  point  of  the  latter  is  lower  in  consequence  of  its  greater  fusibility. 

Welding  other  Metals. — It  is  not  certain  that  other  metals  do  not  become  pasty 
before  fusion,  but  the  range  of  temperature  through  which  it  occurs  is  so  small  that  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  hit  upon  it  with  any  certainty  in  practice. 


*  Percy's  Metallurgy, 
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CORROSIOlSr  AND  PEESERVATION  OF  CAST  IRON, 

WROUGHT  IRON,  AND  STEEL. 

Ck>rrosioii.— The  different  varieties  of  iron  and  steel  will  not  oxidise  in  dry 
air,  or  when  wholly  immersed  in  fresh  water  free  from  air,  but  they  all  rust 
when  exposed  to  the  action  of  water  or  moisture  and  air  alternately. 

''  Very  <Am  iron  oxidises  more  rapidly  than  thick  iron,  owing  to  the  scales 
of  rost  on  the  former  being  thrown  off  as  soon  as  formed  in  consequence  of 
the  expansion  and  contraction  from  alterations  of  temperature. 

''  Iron  plates  are  more  durable  when  united  in  masses  than  when  isolated. 
The  oxidation  of  iron  is  to  a  great  extent  arrested  by  yibration.^ 

''The  comparative  liability  to  oxidation  of  iron  and  steel  in  moist  air, 
sccoi^ng  to  Mr.  Mallet,  is — ^ 

Cast  iron  .....  100 

Wrought  iron         .  ,  .  .  .129 

Steel  ......  133." 

Oast  Iron  does  not  mst  rapidly  in  air.  When  immersed  in  salt  water,  however,  it 
ia  gnduaUy  softened,  made  porous,  and  converted  into  a  sort  of  plwnbago.* 

Mr.  Mallet  found  that  the  rate  of  corrosion  decreased  with  the  thickness  of  the  casting, 
being  from  ^  to  ^  inch  during  a  century  in  depth  for  castings  1  inch  thick.  Mr.  D. 
Stevenson  found  the  decay  to  be  more  rapid  than  this. 

Wrought  Iron  oxidises  in  moist  air  more  rapidly  than  cast  iron. 

The  evidence  as  to  its  rate  of  corrosion  in  salt  water  is  rather  contradictory. 

Mr.  Rennie  found  that  it  corroded  less  quickly  than  cast  iron,  but  Mr.  Mallet's  experi- 
ments showed  that  it  corroded  more  quickly. 

St^  rusts  very  rapidly  in  moist  air,  more  quickly  but  more  uniformly  than  wrought 
iron,  and  far  more  quickly  than  cast  iron.  Low  shear  steel  corrodes  more  quickly  than 
hard  cast  steel.^ 

Recent  experiments  show  that  steel  immersed  in  salt  water  is  at  first  corroded  more 
quickly  than  wrought  iron,  but  that  its  subsequent  corrosion  is  slower,  and  the  total 
corrosion  after  a  long  period  of  inmiersion  is  less  than  that  of  wrought  iron. 

F^reservation. — Galvanising  consists  in  covering  the  iron  with  a  thin  coat- 
ing of  zinc 

The  iron  is  cleaned  by  being  steeped  for  some  eight  hours  in  water  con- 
taining about  1  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  then  scoured  with  sand,  washed, 
and  placed  in  clean  water. 

After  this  the  iron  is  heated,  immersed  in  chloride  of  zinc  to  act  as  a 
flax,  and  then  plunged  into  molten  zinc,  the  surface  of  which  is  protected 
hy  a  layer  of  sal  ammoniac. 

The  process  diifers  slightly  according  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  article. 
It  is  a  simple  one,  and  may  be  applied  to  small  articles  in  any  workshop. 

Mr.  Kirkaldy  found  that  galvanising  does  not  injure  iron  in  any  way. 

The  zinc  protects  the  iron  from  oxidation  so  long  as  the  coating  is  entire  ; 
hut  if  the  sheet  iron  be  bad,  or  cracked,  or  if  the  zinc  coating  be  so  damaged 
that  the  iron  is  exposed,  a  certain  action  is  set  up  in  moist  air  which  ends 
^  the  destruction  of  the  sheet. 

"The  sheets  are  generally  galvanised  before  they  are  corrugated  ;  but  as  in  process  of 
^nugation  the  sheets,  especially  the  thicker  ones,  sometimes  crack  slightly  on  the  surface 
(unless  the  iron  is  of  the  very  highest  quality),  it  is  an  advantage  with  all  sheets  thicker 

*  Proceedings  Inst.  Civ.  Eiig.  vol,  xxvii  '  Hurst. 

'  A  form  of  carbon  known  as  graphite  or  hUuklead, 
*  Mr.  Mallet  in  Proceedings  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.  vol.  ii. 
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than  20  gauge  (see  p.  842)  to  galvanise  after  corragation,  ao  as  to  fill  up  with  zibc  any 
cracks  that  may  have  occarred.  As,  moreoyer,  a  larger  quantity  of  zinc  adheres  to  the 
corragated  than  to  the  flat  sheets,  they  have,  when  so  coated,  a  distinctly  higher  ▼alii&" ' 

Painting  is  an  effectaal  method  of  preserving  iron  from  oxidation,  if  the  paint 
is  good  and  properly  applied,  and  the  iron  in  a  proper  condition  to  receive  it 

In  order  that  the  protection  by  painting  may  continue,  the  surface  should 
be  carefully  examined  from  time  to  time,  so  that  all  rust  may  be  remoTed. 
The  paint  may  be  renewed  directly  it  is  necessary  (see  Part  IL,  p.  284). 

The  following  hints  on  the  subject  are  condensed  chiefly  from  tiie  emi- 
nently practical  book  entitled  Work$  in  Irony  by  Mr.  Matheson. 

Casi  Iron  should  be  painted  soon  after  it  leaves  the  monld,  before  it  has  time  to  mst. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  preserve  intact  the  hard  skin  which  is  formed  upon  the  soiface  of 
the  metal  by  the  fusing  of  the  sand  in  which  it  is  cast. 

After  this  a  second  coat  should  be  applied,  and  this  should  be  renewed  from  time  to 
time  as  required. 

In  any  case,  all  rust  upon  the  surface  of  castings  should  be  carefully  I'emoved  before 
the  paint  is  applied. 

Small  castings  are  often  Japanned  (see  p.  419). 

Wrought  Iron. — Before  painting  wrought  iron  care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  hard 
skin  of  oxide  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  iron  during  the  process  of  rolling,  and 
which,  by  the  formation  of  an  almost  imperceptible  rust,  becomes  partly  loose  and 
detached  fh>m  the  iron  itself. 

An  attempt  to  prevent  this  rusting  is  sometimes  made  by  dipping  the  iron,  while  still 
hot,  in  oil.     This  plan,  however,  is  expensive,  and  not  very  successfuL 

The  scale  is  sometimes  got  rid  of  by  "pickling,"  the  iron  being  first  dipped  in  dilute 
iron  to  remove  the  scale,  and  then  washed  in  pure  water. 

"  If  the  trouble  and  expense  were  not  a  bar  to  its  general  adoption,  this  is  the  proper 
process  for  preparing  wrought  iron  for  paint,  and  it  is  exacted  occasionally  in  very  strict 
specifications." 

"  But  somewhat  the  same  result  may  be  obtained  by  allowing  the  iron  work  to  mst, 
and  then  scraping  off  the  scale  preparatory  to  painting.  If  some  rust  remains  upon  the 
iron  the  paint  should  not  be  applied  lightly  to  it,  but  by  means  of  a  hard  brush  should 
be  mixed  with  the  rust." 

Ordinary  lead  paints,  especially  red  lead,  are  often  used  for  protecting  iron  work,  bnt  they 
are  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  galvanic  action  is  set  up  between  the  lead  and  the  iron. 

Mr.  Matheson  recommends  oxide  of  iron  paints  for  iron  work  generally,  and  bitomi- 
nous  paints  for  the  inside  of  pipes  or  for  ironwork  fixed  under  water. 

The  precautions  to  be  taken  in  using  these  paints,  and  the  objections  to  ordinary  lead 
paints,  are  given  at  p.  410. 

The  ironwork  for  roofs,  bridges,  and  similar  structures,  generally  receives  one  coat  of 
paint  before  it  leaves  the  shops,  and  two  or  three  more  after  it  is  fixed. 

Dr.  Angus  Smith*a  process  is  an  admirable  means  for  preventing  corrosion  in  csst- 
iron  pipes. 

The  pipes  having  been  thoroughly  cleaned  from  mould,  sand,  and  rust,  are  heated  to 
about  700*"  Fahr.  They  are  then  dipped  vertically  into  a  mixture  consisting  of  coal-tar,  pitch, 
about  5  or  6  per  cent  of  linseed  oil,  and  sometimes  a  little  resin,  heated  to  about  300"  Fahr. 

After  remaining  in  the  mixture  several  minutes,  long  enough  to  acquire  the  tempers- 
ture  of  300**,  the  pipes  are  gradually  withdrawn  and  allowed  to  cool  in  a  vertical  position. 

Perfect  cohesion  shpuld  take  place  between  the  coating  and  the  pipe,  and  the  former 
should  be  free  from  blisters  of  any  kind. 

In  practice  the  heating  of  the  pipes  before  immersion  is  found  to  be  very  expensive,  and 
is  frequently  omitted.  However,  many  engineers  consider  it  essential  for  really  good  work. 

Barff  8 process  has  only  lately  been  introduced,  bnt  appears  to  give  great  promiseof  success. 

The  iron  to  be  protected  is  carefully  cleaned,  and  then  exposed  in  a  chamber  kept  at  a 
high  temperature  to  the  effect  of  superheated  steam.  The  steam  is  decomposed  bj  the 
heat,  and  its  oxygen  attacks  the  iron.  The  result  of  this  is  that  the  surface  of  the  iron 
is  covered  with  a  hard  coating  of  the  black  magnetic  oxide,  a  substance  very  different 
firom  rust,  being  in  itself  indestructible  by  atmospheric  influences,  and  which  effectu- 
ally protects  the  surface  coated  by  it  from  oxidation  or  abrasion. 

^  Matheson. 
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If  the  opermtioii  be  conducted  at  600^  Fahr.  for  five  hours,  the  coating  vill  resist  6mery 
paper  for  a  considerable  time,  and  will  not  rust  indoors. 

If,  howerer,  the  chamber  be  heated  to  1200**  Fahr.,  and  the  operation  be  continued  for 
seven  hours,  the  surface  will  resist  a  rasp,  and  will  not-DZidise  under  any  exposure. 

If  a  hole  is  left  or  made  in  this  coating  tiie  exposed  iron  will  rust  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
bat  the  rust  has  no  tendency  to  spread  under  the  black  coating  of  metallic  oxide. 

B(noer*9  Process  consists  in  passing  air  heated  to  1600**  Fahr.  over  the  iron,  thus  coTer- 
ii^  the  surface  with  black  oxide.     It  is,  however,  at  present  in  the  experimental  stage.^ 

Brioht  Ironwork. — The  portionB  of  ironwork  that  have  been  turned  or 
fitted,  and  all  tooled  snifacee,  should  be  protected  by-  a  coating  of  tallow,  mixed 
with  white  lead  to  prevent  it  from  easily  melting  and  running  off  the  metal. 

"Dr.  Percy  recommends  for  the  same  purpose  common  rosin  melted  with  a  little 
GalUpoU  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine.  The  proportions,  which  may  easily  be  found  by 
trial,  should  be  such  as  will  make  it  adhere  firmly  and  not  chip  oif,  and  yet  admit  of 
being  easily  detached  by  cautious  scraping."  ' 

Bnmting  is  done  with  bronze  powder,  paint,  or  varnish,  but  does  not 
stand  the  weather  well 

Gilding  has  to  be  done  with  special  care,  or  the  gold  will  be  destroyed  by 
ruBt  The  surCace  of  the  iron,  having  been  very  carefully  cleaned,  is  painted 
with  two  coats  of  iron  oxide  paint,  then  with  two  coats  of  lead  paint  of  light 
colour  as  a  basis  for  the  "  oil  gold  size  "  upon  which  the  gold  leaf  is  placed. 
When  properly  done  the  gilding  will  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years.' 
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The  student  will  have  perceived  that  the  products  of  the  iron  manufac- 
turer may  be  divided  into  three  classes — cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel, 
the  differences  in  which  are  caused  partly  by  the  amount  of  carbon  they 
respectively  contain,  and  also  by  the  processes  they  have  undergone. 

The  following  Table,  from  Bauermann's  Metallurgy^  gives  the  proportion 
of  carbon  in  different  varieties  of  iron  and  steel  according  to  Earsten  : — 


Namc 

Pbrcsntaok 
OF  Carbon. 

Propbrtibs. 

1.  Malleable  iron    . 

0-25 

Is  not  sensibly  hardened  by 

sudden  cooling. 

2.  Steely  iron 

0-36 

Can  be  slightly  hardened  by 
quenching. 

S.  Steel . 

0-50 

Gives  sparks  -with  a  flint  vhen 
hardened. 

4.    Do. 

1-00  to  1-60 

Limits  for  steel  of  maximum 
hardness  and  tenacity. 

6.    Do. 

1-76 

Superior  limit  of  welding  steel. 

6.    Do. 

1-80 

Very  hard  cast  steel,  foiging 
with  great  difficulty. 

7.    Do. 

1-90 

Not  malleable  hot. 

8.  Cast  iron    . 

2-00 

Lower  limits  of  cast-iron  can- 
not be  hammered. 

9.        Do.       . 

6-00 

Highest  carburetted  compound 

obtainable. 

1  Dent 


Pole. 


Matheson. 
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The  great  differencee  in  the  chaiacteristics  of  cast  iron,  and  wrought  iron 
and  Bteel,  aie  briefly  recapitulated  below,  and  these  determine  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  respectiYely  applied. 

Cast  Iron  has  little  tensile  strength,  but  affords  great  resifltance  to  com- 
pression. 

It  is  hard,  brittle,  wanting  in  toughness  and  elasticity,  and  gives  way  with- 
out warning,  especially  under  sudden  shocks  or  changes  of  tempeiatnre.  It 
IB  easily  melted  and  run  into  various  shapes. 

The  castings  thus  produced  are  liable  to  air-holes  and  other  flaws,  which 
reduce  their  strength.  Small  castings  are  stronger  in  proportion  to  their  size 
than  large  ones. 

Cast  iron  can  be  cut  or  turned  with  edge  tools,  but  is  not  malleable  either 
when  cold  or  hot,  nor  is  it  weldable. 

It  is  not  so  easily  oxidised  in  moist  air  as  wrought  iron.  In  salt  water, 
however,  it  is  gradually  softened  and  converted  into  plumbago. 

Cast  iron  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  columns,  bedding  plates,  stmts,  chain, 
shoes,  heads,  and  all  parts  of  a  structure  which  have  to  bear  none  but  steady 
compressive  strains  ;  also  for  gutters,  water  pipes,  railings,  grate  fronts,  aud 
ornamental  work  of  nearly  every  description. 

It  has  been  much  employed  for  girders,  but  is  an  untrustworthy  material 
for  those  of  lai^  size,  or  in  important  positions.  It  is  liable  to  crack  and 
give  way  without  warning  under  sudden  shocks,  and  also  under  extreme 
changes  of  temperature,  such  as  occur  in  the  case  of  buildings  on  fire,  where 
the  fifirders  may  become  hii?hly  heated,  and  then  suddenly  cooled  by  water 
benjpour^d  o^  them. 

Malleable  Cast  Iron  possesses  originally  the  fusibility  of  cast  iron,  and 
eventually  acquires  some  of  the  strength  and  toughness  of  wrought  iron. 
It  may  be  used  for  heads,  shoes,  and  other  joints  in  roofs,  and  for  all  articles 
in  which  intricacy  of  form  has  to  be  combined  with  a  certain  amount  of 
toughness. 

Wrought  Iron  has  many  most  valuable  qualities,  though  these  differ  con- 
siderably as  to  degree  in  different  varieties  of  the  material 

Its  tensile  strength  is  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  cast  iron,  hot 
it  offers  not  half  the  resistance  to  compression. 

It  is,  however,  very  tough  and  ductile,  and  therefore  gives  way  gradually 
instead  of  suddenly  snapping. 

Its  elastic  limit  is  equal  to  about  half  its  ultimate  strength,  and  it  will 
bear  repeated  loads  below  that  limit  without  injury. 

Wrought  iron  is  practically  infusible,  is  malleable  hot  and  cold,  is  weldable 
at  high  temperatures,  and  can  be  forged  into  various  shapes. 

It  is  subject  to  '*  hot  and  cold  shortness  "  produced  by  impurities,  and  to 
other  defects.  Large  sections  are  more  likely  to  contain  flaws  than  small 
ones.  Bars  are,  as  a  rule,  stronger  than  plates,  and  plates  are  stronger  with 
the  grain  than  across  it. 

Malleable  iron  rusts  quickly  in  moist  air,  but  stands  salt  water  better  than 
cast  iron. 

The  great  tensile  strength  of  wrought  iron  leads  to  its  employment  for  tie- 
rods,  bolts,  straps,  and  all  members  of  any  structure  which  are  exposed  to  tensile 
stress ;  it  is  also  much  used  for  members  which  undergo  compression,  l^ 
should  be  employed  for  all  important  iron  beams  and  girders,  especially 
those  exposed  to  sudden  shocks.     In  its  various  forms  it  comes  into  play  in  a 
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▼ariety  of  ways  in  roofs,  braced  girders,  and  iron  stmctnres  of  all  kinds. 
Coimgated  sheets  are  much  used  for  roof  coverings. 

Steel  diffeiB  even  more  than  wrought  iron  in  the  characteristics  of  its 
several  varieties. 

It  bas  a  high  tensile  strength,  much  greater  than  that  of  wrought  iron. 
Its  resistance  to  compression  is  also  much  greater.  Moreover,  it  has  a  harder 
sorface,  and  is  better  able  to  resist  wear  and  tear. 

Hard  steels,  containing  a  laige  proportion  of  carbon,  are  fusible,  easily 
tempered,  have  a  high  tenacity  and  elastic  limit  Their  resistance  to  compres- 
sion is  enormous,  especially  when  they  are  tempered,  but  they  cannot  be 
easily  welded  or  foiged,  are  brittle,  and  very  uncertain  in  quality. 

Soft  mild  steels  have  a  tenacity  and  resistance  to  compression,  and  an 
elastic  limit  somewhat  higher  than  wrought  iron.  They  can  be  hardened  and 
tempered,  but  not  easily.  They  are  weldable  and  easily  foiged,  and  afford  a 
very  reliable  and  ductile  material  adapted  for  structures  subject  to  sudden 
shocks. 

Steel  is  more  easily  oxidised  than  wrought  iron,  and  far  more  easily  than 
cast  iron. 

Steel  is  at  present  hardly  used  at  all  by  the  builder.  Sometimes  bolts  and 
cotters  are  made  of  steel  for  large  roofs. 

It  is  not  adopted  for  engineering  structures  to  anything  like  the  fullest 
extent  of  which  it  is  capable,  but  is  required  by  the  engineer  for  tools,  rails, 
boilers,  machinery,  wheels,  eta  etc,  and  is  coming  into  use  for  some  of  the 
larger  roofs  and  bridges. 

COPPER 

Uses. — Copper  is  used  by  the  builder  chiefly  for  slate  nails  and 
bell  wires,  sometimes  for  rain-water  pipes  and  gutters,  for  covering 
roofs,  for  lightning-conductors,  and  for  dowels ;  also  for  bolts  and 
fastenings  in  positions  where  iron  would  be  corroded  or  oxidised. 
Moreover,  it  forms  most  useful  alloys  with  other  metals. 

Copper  wire  cord  is  sometimes  used  for  sash  lines,  and  also  for 
lightning-conductors. 

Ores. — ^It  is  frequently  found  in  the  metallic  slate,  and  is  also  obtained 
from  copper  pyrites,  grey  and  red  copper  ores,  from  copper  glance,  and  other 
ores,  by  roasting,  calcining,  refining,  and  melting  them  nith  certain  fluxes 
and  oxidising  agents. 

The  presence  of  salphur  and  antimony  decreases  the  malleability  and  ductility  of  copper. 
SmaU  quantities  of  arsenic  and  phosphoma  increase  its  toughness,  bat  laiige  quantities 
injure  it. 

Propekties. — ^The  red  colour  of  copper  is  familiar  to  aU.  The 
metal  is  peculiarly  malleable,  and  can  be  hammered  or  rolled  into 
very  thin  sheets. 

In  tenacity  it  is  inferior  to  wrought  iron,  but  is  superior  to  all 
other  metals.     The  tensile  strength  of  copper  wire  is  about  1 6 
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tons  per  square  inch,  that  of  cast  copper  heing  8^  tons.  It 
is  not  so  ductile  as  wrought  iron,  and  cannot  therefore  be  drawn 
into  such  fine  wires. 

It  can  be  worked  either  cold  or  hot — ^in  the  latter  case  it  is 
easily  oxidised — but  it  cannot  be  welded. 

Oxidation  and  Ck)RR08i0N. — Copper  oxidises  veiy  slowly  in  air,  being 
covered  with  a  fibu  of  carbonate,  commonly  called  vtrdtgrU?-  The  appear- 
ance of  this  film  is  well  known  to  all  ;  it  forms  a  protectiye  coating  which 
preserves  the  surface  of  the  copper  from  further  oxidation. 

Copper  is  corroded  by  salt  water  if  at  the  s^me  time  air  has  access  to  it  ; 
the  presence  of  a  small  proportion  of  phosphorus  is  said  to  retard  the  oor- 
rosion. 

Market  Forms. — ^hui  Copper. — ^The  most  useful  form  for  the  builder 
in  which  copper  is  sold,  is  in  sheets  measuring  about  4  feet  by  2  feet  Qn  Soot- 
land  4  feet  by  3  feet  6  inches),  and  described  according  to  their  thic^esB  (by 
the  Birmiugham  Wire  Qauge),  and  their  weight  per  foot  superficial,  or  their 
weight  per  sheet 

The  gauges  of  the  sheets  vary  from  No.  1  to  30  W.G.  The  weights  of  a 
few  of  Uie  most  useful  thicknesses  are  given  in  the  Table  below  : — 

Table  of  Weight  of  Sheet  Copper. 


BInufngbam 
Wire  Gauge. 

Weight  per  foot 

superficial  in 

ounces. 

Weight  per 

sheet,  4  feet 

by  2  feet, 

inlbs. 

Birmingham 
Wire  Gauge. 

Weight  per  foot 

superficial  in 

ounces. 

Weight  per 

sheet,  4  feet 

by  2  feet, 

in  lbs. 

20 
22 
24 

26 
20 

16 

13 

10 

8 

26 
28 
SO 

12 
8 
6 

6 

4 
3 

Sheet  copper,  weighing  from  12  to  20  oz.  per  square  foot,  is  used  for  roo&, 
flats,  and  gutters.     Copper  wire  from  17  to  19  B.W.  gauge  for  beU-hanging. 

When  used  for  roofing,  copper  is  laid  in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  zinc 
(see  p.  269,  Part  XL) 

Copper  Wire  Cord, — ^The  following  are  the  working  loads  '  for  the  different 


sizes  : — 


U.   H,    1.     *.    h     h  I.   I 

448,  836,  224,  168, 112,  75,  50,  34. 


Circumference  in  inches 
Working  load  in  lbs. 

Copper  Wire-covered  Sled  Ritibon  Sash  Line  is  also  made  under  HooUiain*B 
patent  in  three  sizes,  having  a  breaking  strain  in  cwt.  as  follows  : — 


No.  1  2  3 

3  cwt     4^  cwt    7  cwt 


^  Ferdigris,  properly  so  called,  is  a  basic  acetate  of  copper. 

*  Sheffield  Standard  List 
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LEAD. 

Uses. — ^Lead  is  much  used  by  tlie  builder  for  cisterns,  pipes, 
flat  roofs,  etc.,  and  firom  it  is  prepared  white  lead,  the  basis  of  most 
ordinary  paint  The  engineer  requires  it  as  a  bedding  for  the 
ends  of  girders,  and  for  other  minor  purposes. 

Obeb. — Lead  is  not  found  in  the  metaUic  state,  but  Ib  reduced  chiefly  &om 
the  ore  called  galena  (the  salphide)  by  roasting  or  smelting  in  a  leverberatoiy 
famace,  fnTnished  with  long  flues  to  catch  the  particles  of  lead,  which  would 
otherwise  be  carried  away  in  the  smoke. 

Properties. — Lead  is  extremely  soft  and  plastic,  very  malle- 
able, fusible,  heavy,  and  very  wanting  in  tenacity  and  elasticity. 

Mjurket  Varma, — Lead  may  be  purchased  in  cast  pigs,  sheets,  or  pipes. 

Shssts  are  either  ^  cast,"  or  "  milled,"  and  are  described  according  to  their 
weight  per  foot  snperficiaL 

Coit  lead  is  made  in  sheets  from  16  to  18  feet  long,  and  6  feet  wide  ;  it  is 
thicker  and  heavier  than  milled  lead,  and  has  a  harder  surface. 

It  is,  however,  liable  to  flaws  and  sand  holes,  and  Ib  irregular  in  thickness, 
on  account  of  which  it  should  not  be  used  of  a  lighter  substance  than  6  lbs. 
per  square  foot 

Cast  lead  is  often  made  by  the  plumber  himself  out  of  the  old  lead  waste 
pieces  and  clippings  that  accumulate  in  the  course  of  Ids  work. 

MUUd  lead  is  rolled  out  thinner  than  the  other,  is  more  uniform  in  thick- 
ness, bends  easily,  and  makes  neater  work,  but  cracks  if  much  exposed  to  the 
son.  The  sheets  are  from  25  to  36  feet  long,  and  from  6  feet  to  7^  wide, 
Sheet  lead  is  always  described  according  to  its  weight  in  lbs.  per  foot 
BuperficiaL 

The  following  Table  shows  the  thickness  of  sheet  lead  for  different 
weights  per  square  foot. 


Table  giving 

Weight  and  Thickness  of  Sheet  Lead. 

Weight  in  11m.  per 
anperfloial  fooL 

Thickness  in 
inches. 

Weight  in  lbs.  per 
superficial  fool. 

Thickness  in 
Inches. 

1 

0017 

7 

0-118 

2 

0084 

8 

0185 

8 

0061 

0 

0-152 

4 

0-068 

10 

0169 

6 

0-085 

11 

0-186 

6 

0101 

12 

0-208 

The  weights  of  sheet  lead  generally  used  are  as  follows  (see  p.  1 50,  Part  L) : 
— ^For  aprons,  6  lb.  lead  ;  for  roofs,  flats,  and  gutters,  7  or  8  lbs. ;  for  hips 
and  ridges,  6  or  7  lbs.  ;  llucker  if  much  exposed. 
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Laminated  Lead  is  a  very  thin  description  of  sheet  used,  made  for  coYering 
damp  walK 

Action  of  Water  upon  Iiead. — Soft  water,  especially  when  full  of  air, 
or  when  containing  organic  matter,  acts  upon  lead  in  such  a  way  that  some 
of  it  is  taken  up  in  solution,  and  the  water  is  poisoned. 

This  makes  lead  a  dangerous  material  to  use  in  many  cases  for  ciatems 
and  pipes  connected  with  the  supply  of  water  for  drinking  purposes,  or  for 
roofs  and  flats  whence  that  supply  may  be  drawn. 

Vitiated  or  impure  air  acts  upon  lead  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  disenation  with  regard  to  the  action  of  different  kinds 
of  water  upon  lead,  as  the  subject  is  an  important  one,  the  following  rematks  are  inserted. 
They  are  chiefly  founded  upon  the  yaluable  standard  work  on  hygiene  by  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Paikes. 

Pure  water,  not  containing  air,  does  not  act  upon  pure  lead. 

When  the  water  contains  much  oxygen,  the  lead  is  oxidised ;  and  oxide  of  lead,  a 
highly  poisonous  substance,  is  to  some  extent  soluble  in  water. 

If  there  is  much  carbonic  acid  present  it  oouTerts  some  of  the  oxide  into  carbonate  of 
lead,  which  is  almost  insoluble  and  therefore  comparatively  hannless. 

The  vfoiers  yjhiek  act  moH  upon  lead  are  the  puTfst  and  most  highly  oxygenated, 
also  those  containing  oiganic  matter — ^nitrites,  nitrates,  and  chlorides. 

The  waters  which  act  least  upon  lead  are  those  containing  carbonate  of  lime  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  in  a  less  degree  sulphate  of  lime.  Some  of  these  form  a  coating  on 
the  inside  of  the  pipe  which  protects  it  from  further  action. 

Some  vegetable  substances  contained  in  water,  peaty  matter  for  example,  also  protect 
the  pipe  by  forming  an  internal  coating  upon  it. 

It  appears  therefore  that  hard  waters,  containing  (as  they  generally  do)  carbonate  of 
lime,  do  not  readily  affect  lead. 

Soft  waters,  such  as  rain  water,  and  water  obtained  by  distillation — ^water  polluted 
with  sewage — ^water  in  tanks  having  a  muddy  deposit — may  all  become  poisoned  wha  in 
contact  with  lead. 

"  The  mud  of  several  rivers,  even  the  Thames,  will  corrode  lead,  probably  from  the 
organic  matter  it  contains,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  any  lead  has  been 
dissolved  in  the  water.     Bits  of  mortar  will  also  corrode  lead."  ^ 

Vegetables  and  fatty  acids  arising  horn,  fhiit  and  vegetables,  dder,  sour  milk,  rtc, 
slso  act  upon  lead. 

The  poisonous  eflfects  of  lead  show  themselves  in  other  materials  connected  nith 
building. 

For  example,  white  lead,  the  basis  of  most  paints,  is  a  highly  poisonous  substance,  and 
leads  to  serious  diseases  among  the  workmen  who  manufacture  the  white  lead,  and 
among  the  painters  who  use  it  (see  p.  406). 

Iiead  Pipes  are  much  used  in  connection  with  water  supply,  etc 

Pipes  of  large  diameter  are  generally  made  by  the  plumber  out  of  sheet 
lead. 

Smaller  pipes  used  to  be  cast  in  short  lengths  of  considerable  thickness,  and 
then  drawn  out  to  the  proper  dimensions. 

Now,  however,  they  are  generally  formed  by  forcing  the  molten  metal,  by 
hydraulic  pressure,  through  a  die  of  the  section  required. 

The  thickness  and  consequently  the  weight  of  lead  pipes  used  for  water 
supply  should  be  regulated  by  the  pressure  of  water  they  are  intended  to 
bear. 

The  followiog  Table  shows  the  sizes  and  weights  per  foot  run  of  pipes  usually 
made : — 

'  Parkes'  Hygiene, 
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T^raigthalu 
which  made 

Internal 

diameter  of 

pipe  in 

mches. 

Weight  In  IbB. 

per  foot  ] 

ran. 

15 

\ 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

«  •  • 

1-8 

>* 

1 

•  •• 

*  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

1- 

1-3 

1-6 

»» 

\ 

•9 

1 

1-2 

1-8 

1-6 

1-6 

1-9 

2-0 

»» 

t 

•  «  • 

•  •  • 

•  ■  ■ 

■  •  ■ 

•  a  • 

1-2 

1-6 

2-0 

>» 

i 

1-5 

1-6 

1-7 

1-9 

2-1 

2-4 

2-8 

30 

1 

t> 

1 

•  •• 

2 

2-4 

1-7 

8-2 

8-7 

4-0 

4-3 

12 

n 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

8-0 

3-5 

4-0 

4-8 

6-0 

t» 

u 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

80 

4-0 

4-7 

6-0 

7-0 

8-0 

i» 

li 

•  •  • 

«  •  • 

••  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

6-0 

7-0 

8-0 

»f 

2 

•  ■  • 

30 

4-7 

60 

7-0 

8-0 

9-3 

10-0 

10 

2* 

ft  •  • 

•  •• 

8-6 

7-0 

8-4 

9-6 

11-2 

12-0 

99 

8 

4-2 

6-0 

8-0 

10-0 

11-2 

120 

13-0 

140 

f9 

3i 

5-6 

9-0 

11-2 

12-0 

13-0 

16-0 

16-0 

18-0 

»» 

4 

6-6 

7-0 

8-0 

11-2 

14-0 

16-0 

17-0 

20-0 

>l 

<i 

•  •  ■ 

6-6 

8-4 

11-2 

14-0 

17-0 

20.0 

22-0 

>t 

6 

•  •  • 

••  • 

•«• 

17-0 

20-0 

28-4 

25-4 

28-0 

Kmnber  of  Oolamii 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

The  above  1 

iretednoedf 

romthe 

price  lis* 

b  of  Mess 

T8.Johll 

Holding 

and  SoDi 

i,manuf2 

ictnrera. 

The  pressures  of  water  to  which  the  pipes  may  safely  be  subjected  in  practice  are  : — 
Pipes  of  the  weights  shown  in  Columns  1  and  2  may  be  used  for  overflows  and  under 
very  suuU  heads. 

Do.  do.      8  and  4  under  heads  of  about  60  feet. 

Do.  do.      6  and  6         do.  do.      800 

Do.  do.      7  and  8         do.  do.      600 


n 


it 


Ck>ATiNO  Lead  Pipes  to  prevent  Poisoning. — Seveia]  methods  have  been 
proposed  foT  coating  and  lining  the  insides  of  lead  pipes  to  pierent  the  water 
conveyed  bj  them  fiom  being  poisoned. 

All  of  these  are  condemned  by  Professor  Parkes  as  being  objectionable^ 
except  the  following  : — 

M^DougaTs  Patent  consists  in  applying  an  internal  bituminous  coating,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  successfuL 

SehwoflrkiU  JPatent. — The  pipe  is  boiled  in  sulphide  of  soda  for  fifteen  minutes,  by 
which  the  interior  is  coated  with  sulphide  of  lead  (a  substance  insoluble  in  water). 

Ii«ad  XSnoased  Pipes. — Tin  pipes,  and  copper  pipes,  lined  with  tin,  have  been  pro- 
posed as  substitutes  for  lead  pipes,  but  they  are  too  expensive. 

The  lead  encased  pipe,  made  under  ffaines's  patent,  has,  however,  been  found  to  be 
perfectly  successfuL 

This  consists  of  an  inner  pipe  of  block  tin,  encased  in  a  lead  pipe 
as  shown  in  section,  Fig.  146.  The  two  metals  are  so  united  that  no 
joint  between  them  is  perceivable,  and  they  cannot  be  separated  by 
any  amount  of  bending  or  twisting. 

In  consequence  of  the  tin  melting  at  a  lower  temperature  than 
the  lead  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  make  a  soldered  joint  in  these 
pipes.  However,  it  may  be  done  with  care,  or  Reap*8  mechanical 
joints  may  be  used,  in  which  the  union  is  effected  by  means  of  v     ia/i 

screwed  couplings.  *^*^'  ^^^' 
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Weight  of  Lead-eneaaed  Pipe, — Ab  the  lead^encased  pipe  is  stronger  thsa  ordinaiy 
lead  pipe,  it  may  be  of  less  weight  per  yard  for  water  supply  under  any  given  {««»- 
sure.  To  meet  the  case  in  which  water  companies  require  pipes  to  he  of  a  certain 
regulated  weight  according  to  the  head,  a  special  lead-encased  pipe  is  made  with  a 
smaller  proportion  of  tin.  The  weights  of  pipes  of  this  class  are  shown  in  cols.  9»  10, 
11  of  the  Table  below.  They  are  heavier  and  cheaper  than  the  pipes  with  full  propor- 
tion of  tin,  whose  weights  are  given  in  cols.  6,  7,  8. 

Table  of  Wbights  of  Lbad-Encased  Pipes  in  lbs.  per  Yard  Run.^ 


Internal 

diameter  in 

inches. 

Bztra  light  Weights. 

Weights  saitable  for  sup- 
ply of  water  under 
the  heads  stated. 

Extra  heavy  weights 

witii  less  tin  for  supp^ 

of  water  under  heads 

stated. 

60  feet 
head 
and 

under. 

site 

260  feet 

head. 

261  to 

600  feet 

head. 

50  feet 
head 
and 

under. 

Alto 

250  feet 

head. 

851  to 

SCO  feet 

bead. 

i 

i 
i 

i 

1 

H 
H 

2 

No.  of 
column. 

1 
2 
8 

H 

8 
11 

8i 
4 
5 
7 
9 
18 

2 
8 

4 

8 
10 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

5 
6 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

7i 

9 
11 
16 

8 

4 

51 
6 

8 

10 

m 

18i 

8i 
4i 

6 

7 

9 
12 
14 
21 

4 

5 

7 

8 
10 
12i 
16 
28 

6 
8 
9 
11 
14 
18 
26 

5 

7 
9 

10 
12 
16 
21 
80 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Strength  of  Lead  Pipes  a/nd  Lead-Encased  Pipes. — ^Mr.  Kirkaldy  found  the 
strength  of  lead  pipes  and  of  lead-encased  pipes  to  be  lespectiyely  as  follows  ; —  ^ 


Lead  Pipe. 

Lead-encased  Pipe. 

Internal 
Diamr. 

Thickness. 

Weight  per 
foot 

Bursting  pres- 
sure per  sq.  in. 
in  lbs. 

Thickness. 

Weight  per 
foot 

Bursting  pres- 
sure per  aq.  in. 
in  lbs. 

i 
i 

1 

u 

2 

•2 

•2 

22 

•2 

•21 

•24 

•21 

2-8 
2-6 
8-8 
4  1 
5-8 
7-1 
9-2 

1579 
1849 
1191 
911 
688 
784 
498 

•14 
•18 
•15 
•14 
•18 
•15 
•17 

1-8 
1-4 
1-9 
2-4 
2-7 
8-8 
5-4 

1859 

1454 

1416 

1265 

835 

849 

642 

The  tearing  strength  of  lead  pipe  was  2159  lbs.  per  square  inch,  of  lead-encased  pipe 
8759  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Fret  IieacU  for  glazing,  is  made  (as  described  at  p.  421,  Part  IL)  in  cametf 
i,e.  long  strips,  of  H  section,  the  width  of  the  groove  (t.«.  the  length  of  the 
cross  bar  of  the  H) ;  the  width  of  the  face  (t.^  the  side  of  the  H),  and  the 


^  Lead  Poisoning  of  Water  and  its  Preventionj  by  A.  M^CsUom  Gordon. 


ZINC. 


^^^ 


shape  of  ihe  face  differ,  the  latter  is  made  flat  or  round.     There  are  tliree 
rlnnnow  of  fret  lead,  known  as  ordinary,  narrow,  and  broad. 

The  following  Table,  from  Major  Seddon's  Notes  on  Trades,  gives  a  general 
idea  of  the  sizes  as  obtained  in  the  market : — 


Oidinaiy 

Narrow 
Narrow 
Broad 
Broad 


Width  of 
Groores 
in  inches. 

Shape  of 
Facei 

i 

A 

i- 
i 

Flat 

Flat 
Bound. 

Flat 
Bound. 

Width  of  Face 
in  inches. 


5  sizes  from  ^  to  J 
2  „  A  to  i 
5  „  A  to  J 
2        «         A  to  J 


It 


Bemarks. 


rUsed  for  oidinacy 
-|  lead  lights  up  to 
L     21  oz.  ^eet  glass. 

I  Used  for  cathedral 
I  and  thick  antique 
glass,  according 
to  its  thickness. 


ZINC. 

Uses. — Zinc  is  much  used  for  roofs,  for  light  gutters  and  pipes, 
for  cisterns,  chimney  pots,  ornaments,  ventilators,  etc. ;  for  slating 
nails,  for  tubing,  and  for  covering  iron  to  protect  it  from  oxida- 
tion. It  also  forms  a  component  part  of  several  useful  alloys, 
and  the  oxide  of  the  metal  is  used  as  a  basis  for  zinc  paint 

Ore& — ^The  metal  is  produced  from  the  ores  known  as  "  calamine "  (the 
carbonate),  ^  blende  "  or  *'  blackjack"  (the  sulphide),  and  red  zinc  ore  (the  oxide). 

The  ore  is  roasted,  mixed  with  charcoal,  and  heated  in  peculiar  retorts. 
The  zinc  is  converted  into  vapour,  condensed,  and  then  fused  Most  of  the 
zinc  used  in  this  country  comes  from  Belgium. 

Properties. — Zinc  is  easily  fusible.  Cast  zinc  is  brittle  when 
cold.  If  pure  it  becomes  malleable  at  about  220**  F.,  and  can  be 
rolled  into  sheets,  which  retain  their  malleability.  At  very  high 
temperatures,  such  as  400°  F.,  it  becomes  very  brittle  again. 

The  presence  of  lead  makes  zinc  too  brittle  to  roll  at  any  temperature. 
2Snc  should  be  cast  at  a  low  temperature,  or  the  metal  will  become  very 
hard,  and  some  of  it  will  pass  off  in  vapour. 

Zinc  is  easily  acted  upon  by  moist  air ;  a  film  of  oxide  is  soon 
formed,  which,  however,  protects  the  metal  from  further  action. 

If,  however,  the  air  contains  acid,  as  it  does  near  the  sea  and 
in  large  towns,  the  zinc  is  destroyed. 

Soot  is  very  destructive  to  zinc,  forming  with  it  a  galvanic  couple,  which 
is  brought  into  action  by  the  moisture  and  add  in  the  air.^ 

Good  sheet  zinc  is  of  an  uniform  colour,  tough,  and  easily  bent 
backwards  and  forwards  without  cracking. 

Inferior  zinc  is  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  pure  metal,  and  of  a  blotchy 


*  Proceedings  Inst.  Oiv,  Bng.  vol.  xzvii. 
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appearance,  caused  bj  the  presence  of  other  metals,  which  set  up  a  gslTsnic 
action  and  soon  destroy  the  zinc. 

There  is  no  practical  engineer's  test  for  the  quality  of  zinc:  Good  zinc 
should,  however,  be  as  free  from  iron  as  possible.  The  following  is  an 
analysis  of  Vielle  Montague  zinc,  which  shows  that  it  is  practically  pure  : — 

Zinc  .  .  0'995 
Iron  .  .  0*004 
Lead,  etc.        .        0*001 


1-000 


Market  Forms.^ — ^Zinc  is  sold  in  sheets  7  feet  by  2  feet  8  inches,  7  feet 
by  3  feet,  or  8  feet  by  3  feet,  described  by  their  thickness  and  weight  in 
ounces  per  foot  superficial  (according  to  a  special  gauge  which  varies  with 
different  manufactuiers). 

Zinc  Gauge. — ^The  following  Table  shows  the  weight  of  zinc  per  square  foot  for  the 
various  numbers  of  the  Zinc  Gauge,  properly  so  called.  This  gauge  originated  in  Bel- 
gium, and  is  sometimes  called  the  Belgian  Zinc  Oauge,  but  it  is  known  in  the  trade  as 
the  Zinc  Gauge,  and  is  used  by  Messrs.  F.  Braby  and  Company,  the  English  agents  of  the 
Vieille  Montague  Zinc  Company,  whose  zinc,  obtained  from  mines  in  Belgium,  Sweden, 
and  Spain,  is  of  excellent  quality  and  extensively  used  in  this  country. 

The  thickness  of  the  sheets  is  also  given  in  the  Table ;  those  from  Noe.  10  to  21 
(except  18)  have  been  accurately  measured  and  kindly  fUinished  by  Meesn.  Bnby ;  tiie 
others  are  calculated. 


Gauge. 

AppTOzinuite  Weight 
per  square  foot. 

II 

Gauge. 

Approximate  Weight 
per  square  fool 

s  . 
II 

11 
1^ 

Lbs. 

Oz. 

Dr. 

LU. 

Ox. 

Dr. 

1 

0 

1 

2 

Inch. 
•0018 

14 

2 

12 

Inch. 
•0326 

2 

0 

2 

4 

•0036  ; 

16 

5 

12 

•0864 

3 

0 

8 

7 

•0066 

16 

8 

12 

•0400 

4 

0 

4 

9 

•0078 

17 

11 

11 

•0487 

5 

0 

6 

11 

•0091 

18 

14 

11 

•0478 

6 

0 

6 

14 

•0110  ! 

19 

2 

1 

11 

•0509 

7 

0 

8 

0 

•0128  ! 

20 

2 

4 

10 

•0581 

8 

0 

9 

2 

•0146 

21 

2 

8 

2 

•0728 

9 

0 

10 

5 

•0165 

22 

2 

12 

14 

•0764 

10 

0 

11 

7 

•0180  1 

28 

3 

1 

1 

-0800 

11 

0 

13 

fi 

•0217 

24 

8 

5 

8 

•0896 

12 

0 

15 

2 

•0254 

25 

8 

9 

5 

•0992 

13 

1 

0 

15 

•0290 

26 

8 

18 

7 

•1088 

Of  the  above  sheets,  Nos.  1  to  5  are  rolled  only  to  order  and  of  special  dimensions. 
The  remaining  gauges  are  made  in  sheets  of  all  the  three  sizes  mentioned  above. 

There  are  several  other  zinc  gauges  given  in  various  Price  Books,  etc,  but  they  are 
generally  based  upon  the  above,  the  range  of  numbers  being  smaller  and  tihe  weight  not 
so  accurately  given. 


^  The  commercial  name  for  zinc  before  it  is  converted  into  sheet  and  other  useful 
forms  is  Spelter. 
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The  thicknesses  of  zinc  recommended  for  roofing  purposes  are  given  at  p. 
273,  FM  n. 

The  expansion  and  contraction  of  this  metal  with  changes  of  temperature 
are  greater  than  of  any  other,  and  should  be  carefully  guarded  against  by 
laying  sheets  on  roofs  without  rigid  fastenings  as  described  in  Part  IL 

Snc  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  in  contact  with  iron,  copper,  or  lead.  In 
either  case  voltaic  action  is  set  up,  which  destroys  the  zinc.  This  occurs 
eepecislly,  and  moro  rapidly,  when  moisturo  Is  present. 

Zinc  should  also  be  kept  clear  of  lime  or  calcareous  water,  and  of  any  wood, 
such  as  oak,  which  contains  acid. 

Zinc  laid  on  flats  or  roofs  whero  cats  can  gain  access  is  also  soon  corroded. 

An  objection  to  zinc  for  roofs  is  that  it  catches  firo  at  a  red  heat  and  blazes 
furiously.^ 


TIN. 

UsEa — ^Tin  is  used  in  buUding  for  lining  lead  pipes,  occasion- 
ally as  a  protective  covering  for  iron  plates,  and  for  small  gas 
tubing. 

Orbs. — The  metal  is  obtained  from  an  ore  called  '^  tin-stone " — ^the  bin- 
oxide,  and  also  from  tin  pyrites.  The  oro  is  stamped ;  roasted  to  expel 
sulphur  and  arsenic  ;  washed,  mixed  with  flux,  and  smdted  in  a  reverberatory 
furnace,  whence  the  liquid  metal  is  run  into  a  basin,  and  thence  into  moulds. 
The  ingots  thus  produced  are  refined  and  boiled. 

Properties. — Tin  is  very  soft,  more  easily  fused  than  any  other 
metal,  very  malleable,  and  very  slowly  oiddised,  but  its  tensile 
strength  and  ductility  are  very  low. 

Tin  may  be  distinguished  from  other  metals  by  its  crackling  when  bent. 
Its  purity  is  tested  by  its  extreme  brittleness  at  high  temperatures. 

Tin  Tubing  is  made  of  diameters  varying  from  ^  to  1  inch,  and  of  light 
section,  for  the  conveyance  of  gas,  but  is  now  not  much  used,  having  been 
superseded  by  the  composition  tubing  described  below.  The  cost  of  the  metal 
makes  it  too  expensive,  if  made  strong  enough,  for  water  supply. 

ComposUion  Tubing  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  tin,  lead,  and  antimony.  It  is  exten- 
Bively  used  for  the  smaller  branches  of  gas  supply,  being  much  less  expensive  than  tin 
tubiiig,  is  easily  bent  to  suit  any  position,  and  can  be  attached  to  connections  by  soldering. 

^  Blozara. 
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Weight  in  Ounces  per  Yard  Run  of  Tin  and  of  Ck)MPOsmoK  Tubing. 


Internal 
Diameter. 

Weight  per  Tard 
in  ounces. 

Interaal 
Diameter. 

Weight  per  Yard 
InouDceaw 

Tin. 

CompoRi- 
Uon. 

Tin.       i   Cojr^- 

i 

A 

4 
A 

i 

A 

•  ■  • 

•  •  ■ 

7to8 
9to9i 

11 

14 

5 

8 
11  to  13 
14  to  16 
18  to  21 
23  to  26 

i 

A 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

17 

•  •  ■ 

23 

80 

38 

47  to  48 

29  to  34 
86 

44  to  52 
52  to  68 
64  to  76 
80  to  88 

Tin  Plate  is  iron  plate  covered  with  a  coating  of  tin  by  a  process  similar 
to  that  of  galvanising,  described  at  page  321,  molten  tin  being  used  instead 
of  zinc. 

Such  plates  are  durable  until  once  a  bole  is  made  in  the  ooreringy  after 
which  galvanic  action  sets  up  between  the  tin  and  iron,  and  the  former  is 
rapidly  eaten  away. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  tin  plate,  charcoal  plate  and  coke  plate^  so  called  from 
the  plate  iron  being  made  with  charcoal  and  coke  respectively. 

Teme  Plate  is  described  at  page  273. 

Block  Tin  or  Doubles  consists  of  tin  plate  with  a  much  thicker  coating  of  tin  upon  it 
It  is  used  for  the  best  tin  ware. 

Crystallised  Tin  Plate  is  made  by  heating  the  surface  of  ordinary  tin  plate  with  hydro- 
cbloric  and  nitric  acids,  which  gives  it  a  variegated  appearance.  This  is  sometimes  known 
as  Moir^  metallique. 

Tinned  Copper  is  often  used  for  kitchen  utensils.  The  surface  of  the  copper  is  cletned 
before  tinning  with  sal-ammoniac. 


ALLOYS. 

Alloys  are  mixtures  formed  by  melting  two  or  more  metals 
together. 

They  are  not,  however,  mere  mechanical  mixtures,  for  they  often 
exhibit  properties  diifferent  from  those  possessed  by  the  metals  in 
the  mixture. 

For  example,  copper  and  tin  are  both  very  malleable  metals. 

Two  parts  of  copper  with  one  of  tin  form  a  white  alloy  (speculum  metal)  80 
hard  that  it  cannot  be  cut  with  steel  tools,  and  as  brittle  as  glass. 

The  tensile  strength  of  this  alloy  is  only  i  that  of  tin  and  ^  that  of  copper. 

Nine  parts  of  copper  to  one  of  tin  make  a  tough,  rigid  ffun  metcU,  harder 
and  more  fusible  than  copper,  but  which  cannot  be  rolled  or  drawn. 

By  adding  tin  (a  softer  metal  than  copper)  to  gun  metal  its  hardness  is 
increased ! 

In  preparing  alloys  the  most  infasible  metal  should  be  melted  first,  and  the  others 
subsequently  added. 

If  the  metals  are  of  different  specific  gravities  they  must  be  continually  stirred  while 
fluid,  or  the  heavier  will  sink  to  the  bottom  and  the  alloy  wiU  not  be  homogeneous. 
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The  specific  gravity  of  an  alloy  is  seldom  equal  to  the  mean  of  the  specific  gravities  of 
the  metals  in  the  mixture.    It  is  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  dense. 

The  tensile  strength  of  an  alloy  is  generally  mnch  greater  than  that  of  the  metals 
composing  it. 

Sra88  is  an  alloy  composed  of  copper  and  zinc,  the  proportions  of  which 
vary  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  metal  is  required. 

The  zinc  is  melted  first,  and  the  copper  added  in  small  quantities.  A  little 
old  brass  in  the  crucible  will  facilitate  the  union  of  the  metals.  The  crucible 
mttst  be  covered  with  charcoal  powder  and  a  close  lid,  or  the  zinc  will  pass 
away  in  vapour. 

Colour, — ^The  colour  depends  upon  the  proportions. 

Common  yellow  brass  contains  2  parts  of  copper  to  1  of  tin.  If  the  copper 
be  in  greater  proportion  than  4  to  1,  the  alloy  is  reddish  ;  if  less  than  3  to 
1 ,  it  becomes  of  somewhat  the  colour  of  zinc. 

I*ropertiea. — Brass  is  tough,  as  a  rule,  but  is  rendered  brittle  by  continued 
vibration.     The  presence  of  iron  injures  its  tensile  strength  and  malleability. 

It  is  more  malleable  than  copper  when  cold,  but  cannot  be  forged  at  a  red 
heat,  because  the  zinc  melts  at  a  low  temperature. 

The  fusibility  of  brass  increases  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  zinc  it  con- 
tains. The  addition  of  a  little  phosphorus  makes  it  very  liquid  and  easily  run 
into  fine  castings.  , 

The  proportions  of  the  constituents  for  the  different  kinds  of  brass,  and  the 
nses  to  which  these  are  applied,  are  shown  in  the  Table  on  p.  336. 

The  name  Brass  is  frequently  given  to  all  alloys  of  copper.  Those  con- 
taining tin  should  properly  be  called  Bronze, 

Muntz  metal  or  sheathing  is  cheaper  than  common  brass  and  more  easily  rolled.  It  is 
much  nsed  for  sheathing  ships,  as  it  keeps  cleaner  than  copper,  and  is  sometimes 
employed  as  a  covering  for  small  roofs. 

Bronae  is  a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin,  the  proportions  being  varied  for 
dififerent  purposes,  as  shown  in  the  Table  below. 

The  dififerent  specific  gravities  of  the  metals  make  it  difi&cult  to  melt 
them  together.  The  tin  is  first  melted  into  twice  its  weight  of  copper  to 
make  hard  metaly  which  is  then  added  to  the  proper  proportion  of  copper 
separately  melted. 

Large  castings  in  bronze  are  often  not  homogeneous  throughout  their  mass, 
in  consequeuce  of  the  difference  in  fusibility  of  the  copper  and  tin. 
I  GuK  Metal  also  differs  in  the  proportions  of  its  constituents  according  to 

the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

At  one  time  it  was  much  employed  for  casting  ordnance,  from  which  it 
1  derives  its  name. 

It  is  harder,  more  fasible,  and  stronger  than  copper,  and  is  used  for  pump 
valves  and  parts  of  machines. 

Bell  Metal. — Small  bells  have  a  little  tin  added  to  make  them  hard,  also 
zinc,  and  sometimes  silver  to  improve  the  tone.  The  metal,  after  being  cast,  is 
heated  to  redness  and  quenched,  then  again  heated  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly. 

ALUimcTUM  Bronze  contains  from  90.  to  95  per  cent  copper,  and  10  to  5  per  cent 
alnmininm. 

It  may  l)e  cast  or  turned  in  a  lathe,  also  forged  cold  or  hot,  but  it  cannot  be  welded. 

It  is  light,  very  malleable,  ductile,  and  not  easily  tarnished,  but  its  expense  prevents  it 
from  being  nsed  for  anything  but  instruments. 

Phosphor  Bronze  contains  copper  and  tin,  together  with  a  small  proportion  of  phos< 
phoms.    Its  qualities  may  be  made  to  vary  by  altering  the  proportions  of  its  constituents. 
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It  wean  longer  than  gun  metal  in  bearings,  and  ia  naefol  in  poaitiona  where  it  ia  sub- 
ject to  shocks. 

The  phosphoma  preaervee  the  metal  from  the  effects  of  the  atmoephers. 

Stkrro-Mstal  varies  in  composition  as  shown  in  the  Table  below. 

This  alloy  has  great  tensile  strength,  and  may  be  used  instead  of  wrought  iron. 

Babbit's  Metal  -  is  used  for  bearings  of  machinery.     It  is  very  soft,  wean  snootli, 
and  reduces  friction.     If  the  journal  beoomes  heated,  the  alloy  melts. 

White  Brass  is  a  name  given  to  various  alloys  used  for  bearings,  and  intended  to 
work  amooth.     These  are  made  of  various  composition  besides  those  given  in  the  Table. 


Table  giving  tbe  Oompobition  of  vaiious  Allots. 


PAma  BT  Wbioht.                                     1 

Allots. 

1 

B 

( 

f 

4 

• 

1 

S 

Brass,  ordinary 

2 

„      for  locks  and  door  handles 

3 

, 

„       „   turning  and  fitting    . 

8 

■  •  • 

A' 

„       „   engraving 

3 

AUtUe 

„       „    bushes  and  sockets    . 

18 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

1 

„      to  bear  soldering  well     . 

2| 

„      pot  metal  *    . 

24 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

Bronze,  hard,  for  bearings  for 
machinery 

8 

•  «  • 

1 

„      for  stop  cocks  and  valves 

88 

10 

2    • 

„       „   wheel  metal  for  small 

10 

*  •  • 

1 

toothed  wheels 

„       „    bearings      for     very 
heavy  weights 

32 

1 

5 

Gun  metal  for  ordnance    . 

90^ 

•  •  • 

H 

„         of   maximum  hard- 

5 

•  •  • 

1 

ness  for  turning 

„        soft 

16 

■  •  ■ 

1 

Bell  metal        .... 
Muntz  metal  <*  . 

4 
8 

•  •  ■ 

2 

1 

« •  * 

Laatluui 

„            nails  for 

87 

4 

9 

Gedge's  metal  .... 

60 

88-2 

■  •  ■ 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

1-8 

Sterro-metal     .... 

55  to 
60 

84  to 
44 

1  to2 

2to4 

Babbit's  metal .... 

4 

8 

96 

White  brass      .... 

8 

•  •  ■ 

90 

•  •  • 

7 

Do.             .... 

1 

•  •  ■ 

■  •  • 

7 

7 

Metal  to  expand  in  cooling 

•  •  • 

■  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

9 

2 

•  •  ■ 

1 

*>  The  lead  prevents  the  filings  from  sticking  to  the  tool,  but  renders  the  bnss  unfit 
for  hammering. 

*  An  inferior  alloy,  used  for  very  common  taps,  etc.,  and  called  also  cock  metal. 

•  Composition  varies  between  60  copper  and  50  zinc,  and  68  copper  and  87  zinc 
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Pewter  shoiild  consist  of  4  or  5  parts  of  tin  and  one  of  lead. 

It  is  nsed  for  diinking  cnps  and  other  purposes,  also  sometimes  for  covering 
comiters,  where  liquor  is  sold. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  cheap  pewter  generally  contains  an 
ezoess  of  lead,  and  in  that  case  is  apt  to  poison  any  liquid  in  contact  with  it 

The  quality  of  the  pewter  may  be  tested  by  taking  its  specific  gravity. 

Solder  is  the  name  given  to  several  different  alloys  used  for 
the  purpose  of  making  joints  between  pieces  of  metal 

The  effect  is  not  merely  mechanical,  for  the  solder  itself  com- 
bines with  the  metal  to  be  imited,  and  forms  a  fresh  alloy. 

The  composition  of  the  solder  used  in  connection  with  the 
different  metals  varies  immensely,  and  the  proportions  in  which 
each  different  kind  of  solder  is  mixed  also  varies  according  to 
circumstances. 

Every  solder  must  be  more  fusible  than  the  metals  it  is 
intended  to  unite. 

Hard  Solders  are  those  which  fuse  only  at  a  red  heat,  and  which  can  be 
therefore  used  only  to  metals  which  will  endure  that  temperature. 

Soft  Solders  mdt  at  veiy  low  degrees  of  heat,  and  may  be  used  for  nearly 
all  the  metak. 

The  more  nearly  the  solder  agrees  with  the  metal  in  hardness  and  malle* 
ability,  the  stronger  will  be  the  joint 

Thus  brass  or  copper  united  with  soft  solder  could  not  be  hammered  with- 
out breaking  the  joint,  whereas  a  joint  in  lead  or  tin,  made  with  soft  solder, 
can  be  safely  hammered. 

Soldering. — It  is  not  proposed  here  to  deecribe  the  operations  connected  with  solder- 
ing of  different  kinds,  bat  one  or  two  points  may  be  noticed  with  adyantage.^ 

The  surfaces  to  be  united  most  be  perfectly  clean,  and  Areed  firom  oxide,  which  wonld 
prevent  adhedon  and  the  formation  of  an  alloy  between  the  solder  and  the  metal. 

As  the  sorfaces  when  heated  are  very  easily  oxidised  they  most  be  protected  at  the 
time — this  is  done  by  means  of  a  flux  which  covers  the  snrface  and  protects  them  from 
the  air. 

The  materials  used  for  fluxes  are  mentioned  at  p.  889. 

Hard  Solders. — Of  these  there  are  two  kinds  in  common  use. 

Spelter  Solder  made  of  copper  and  zinc  in  proportions  which  differ  accord- 
ing to  circumstances  (see  Table,  p.  337). 

It  is  generally  granulated  by  pouring  it  when  melted  through  a  bundle  of 
twigs  into  water. 

This  solder  is  used  for  making  joints  in  iron,  copper,  brass,  and  gun-metal ; 
the  process  is  known  as  hrazinff.- 

Silver  Solder  is  a  mixture  of  silver  with  copper,  or  brass  in  varying  pro- 
portions (see  Table). 

It  is  used  for  making  fine  and  neat  joints  in  iron,  steel,  brass,  and  gun- 
metal — to  prepare  the  surface  of  metals  for  welding,  also  for  joints  in  silver 
and  other  light-coloured  metals. 

^  Every  particular  connected  with  soldering  of  all  kinds  is  fully  described  in 
Holtzapffers  Mechanical  ManipuXaUon,  whence  much  of  the  information  here  given 
has  been  taken. 

B.  C. m  Z 
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Brazing. — The  process  of  brazing  is  oondncted  as  follows  : — 

Granulated  spelter  and  borax,  ground  together  in  water,  are  spread  over  the  carefnlly 
cleaned  surfaces  of  the  joint,  and  exposed  gradually  to  the  heat  of  a  clean  open  firo ;  the 
borax  fuses  first,  and  then  the  solder. 

With  silver  solder  the  joint  is  covered  with  borax  and  water,  or  dry  powdered  boiax, 
and  the  solder,  cut  into  little  square  plates,  is  laid  along  the  joint. 

Soft  Solders  aie  mixtures  of  tin  and  lead.  The  propoitions  yaiy  as 
shown  in  the  table. 

Tin  makes  the  solder  fusible,  but  as  it  is  more  ezpenslTe  than  lead,  only 
so  much  tin  should  be  included  in  a  solder  as  will  make  it  fit  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  addition  of  a  little  bismuth  makes  the  solder  still  more  fdaible. 

The  more  fusible  solders  are  known  in  the  trade  as  jincy  and  those  containing 
less  tin  as  coaru  solders. 

"  Any  zinc  getting  into  plumber's  solder  will  ruin  it,  by  making  it  too  brittle  to  work. 

"  Solder  may  be  purified  of  any  foreign  matter,  such  as  zinc,  if  only  present  in  small 
quantity,  by  burning  it  out  on  the  fire,  letting  the  pot  get  red  hot  till  it  goes  off  in 
vapour  and  scum,  which  can  be  skimmed  off  the  top.'*  ^ 

Table  showing  the  Proportions  of  Inorediekts  of  different  Solders — 

Melting  Points — Purposes  for  which  used. 


Description  of 
■older. 

Constituents  and  their  melting  points. 

Melting 

point  of 

solder, 

Fahr. 

Tin. 

i 

Zinc. 

Copper. 

0 

B 

i 

OQ 

Uses. 

446° 

eosp 

7780 

2000° 

6or* 

1873° 

Hard  Solders. 

Spelter — soft  . 

... 

•  •  ■ 

1 

1 

■  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

For  ordinary  brass 
work. 

Do.      hard . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

2 

3 

ft  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  «  • 

For  copper  and  iroa.  < 

Silver— hardest 

■  •  « 

• « • 

•  •  • 

1 

■  •  > 

4 

m  •  • 

The     hard     solders 

Do.     hard  . 

•  •  a 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

1 

•  •• 

S 

•  ■  • 

make  neater  joints 
than  the  others. 

Do.     soft    . 

•  •  ■ 

■  ■  • 

•  •  • 

1  brass 
1   wire.* 

■  •  • 

2 

•  •  • 

For  general  nae. 

Soft  Solders. 

Plumber's  solder^ 

1 

2 

■  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

441'' 

For  gutter  work,  cis- 
terns, jointing  pipo* 

Coarse  solder  . 

1 

8 

•  ■  • 

•  •• 

•  ■  • 

•  as 

482" 

Used    with    copper 
soldering  bolt 

Fine  solder  «    . 

2 

•  •  • 

■  ■  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

340' 

For  brazing. 

Do. 

U 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

■  •  • 

«  ■  ■ 

884* 

; 

Very  fine  solder 

8 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

•  ■ 

86(J' 

Very  fusible  do. 

4 

•  •  • 

•  ■  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

820" 

Da              do. 

1 

■  •  • 

•  ■  • 

2 

•  •  • 

208" 

Used  by  pewterers. 

1 

<*  The  brass  is  put  into  the  melted  silver,  or  the  zinc  would  evaporate. 
^  Also  called  **  pot  metal ;"  is  assayed  by  the  Plumbers'  Company,  stamped  as  genuine, 
and  sold  in  ingots,  hence  called  "  Plumber's  sealed  solder. " 
^  Called  Tinman's  solder. 


^  Seddon. 
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"  In  wiA^ing  solder  the  proportioiu  of  the  metals  can  be  judged  of  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  alloy.  When  it  contains  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  its  weight  of  tin,  its 
snrfaoe  on  cooling  exhibits  drcnlar  spots  due  to  a  partial  separation  of  the  metals  ;  but 
these  disappear  when  the  alloy  contains  two-thirds  its  weight  of  tin."  ^ 

"  It  is  never  advisable  to  buy  ready-made  solder,  as  yon  cannot  depend  upon  the  alloy  ; 
too  much  lead  and  too  little  tin,  which  is  the  dearer  of  the  two,  is  almost  sure  to  be  put 
into  ]iliunber*s  solder ;  besides  which  there  is  always  plenty  of  scrap  lead  about,  which 
can  be  need  for  the  purpose. 

^  When  a  good  deal  of  soldering  is  to  be  done,  the  plumber  will  often  start  with  a 
Utile  excess  of  tin  in  his  solder,  as  by  degrees  it  will  pick  up  lead  from  the  lead  work  on 
which  it  is  used,  which  will  decrease  its  fusibility."  ' 

8o9T  Soldering. — Soft  solder  is  applied  in  several  different  ways. 
For  joints  in  lead  the  surfaces  to  be  soldered  are  carefully  cleaned  and  covered  with 
tallow — the  space  around  is  smeared  with  a  mixture  of  size  and  lampblack,  called  aoUf 
to  prevent  the  solder  from  adhering — smelted  solder  is  then  poured  on  and  the  excess 
wiped  off  with  a  cloth  or  in  other  ways. 

In  joining  thin  sheets  of  tinned  iron,  zinc,  copper,  and  other  metals,  the  edges  are 
cleaned  and  sprinkled  with  powdered  rosin ;  a  tinned  copper  bolt  or  soldering  iron  is  made 
hot  and  applied  so  as  to  heat  the  edges  of  the  plates  ;,  the  stick  of  solder  is  at  the  same 
time  forced  against  the  bolt,  and  the  solder  as  it  melts  is  dropped  into  the  joint. 

The  copper  bolt  is  also  used  to  supply  the  heat  in  soldering  light  work  in  lead,  such  as 
lattices.  The  soldering  iron  cannot  be  used  for  thick  pieces  of  metal,  as  it  will  not  im- 
part sufficient  heat  to  tiieir  edges. 

When  joints  are  to  be  made  between  thicker  pieces,  the  latter  must  have  their  surfaces 
first  tinned  separately  and  then  the  solder  run  in  between  them. 
A  blowpipe  flame  is  sometimes  used  as  the  source  of  heat  in  soldering  these  metals. 

Fluxes. — The  flaxes  used  are  as  follows  : — 
For  heard  soldering — ^Boiax. 

For  9ofi  soldering — (with  solders  of  about  2  tin,  1  lead) — ^the  flux  is  varied 
according  to  the  metals  to  be  united,  as  shown  below  : — ^ 

Metals,  Fluxes. 

Cast-iron,  malleable  iron,  steel  \  a  ^  ^     • 

'  (  Sal  ammoniac.^ 


Copper,  braa.,  gun-metal        .  {  ^^  f^o^>  «Woride  of 

■^^    '  '  ^  (      zmc,  or  rosm. 

{ 


Tinned  iron 


Chloride  of  zinc 
or  rosin. 
Zinc  ....  Chloride  of  zinc. 

Pewter         ....  Gallipoli  oiL 

Lead  with  coarse  solder  TaUow. 


9) 


fine  solder  Rosin. 


Soldering  fluid  is  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc. 
^  Bloxam.  '  Seddon.  '  Ammonium  cMoride. 
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TABLES. 

Tables  ehowing  the  prapertiei  of  metale,  and  giving  the  weights  of  piaiei, 
wires,  tubes,  angles,  tees,  and  Bection«  of  varion*  kinds,  Eire  to  be  fomul  in 
Moleaworth's,  Hurst's,  and  otber  engineering  pocket-books,  and  would  be  too 
ToluminoQS  for  these  Notes. 

Ouljr  one  or  two  tables  are  theiefoie  inserted,  giving  the  most  neceMuj 
information  in  its  simplest  form  : — 


Properties  of  Ketala. — Table  showing  m 
useful  Metals. 


e  of  the  PHoPBKms  of 


8-0 

602 

«*)"nch. 

If 

fl 

BeUmetU    . 

104 

1-* 

ibt  pM 

.q.l»cl.. 

BitmDtl>      . 

e-s 

iU 

1-28 

1-46 

... 

607° 

■0014 

Bran,  oidiD- 
•ry-2oop- 
per,  1  tine 

8-3 

619 

1-08 

19-0 

G 

9,170,000 

1840° 

■0019 

Copper,  e**t. 
„      ibeet 

8-fl 
8-S 

637 
550 

1-12 
1-U 

10-0 
ISO 

■0017 

„   wrooght 

8-9 

666 

11« 

16-0 

16,000,000 

1990* 

■001 7B 

coppsr  to  1 
tin    . 

8-5 

528 

1-10 

14-0 

50 

9,900,000 

1900* 

■00181 

WrouBht  iron 
Bar 
PUte 

7-7 

7-8 

i%6 

m 

1-00 
1-01 

26 

20 

j,.| 

29,000,000 
24,000,000 

i    3280° 

■0012 

Cut 

7-2 

460 

■94 

7 

33 

17,000,000 

2700' 

■0011 

Lead,  Cut   . 

IIW 

709 

1-47 

8 

SI 

■002B 

Sheet. 

111 

713 

148 

IE 

720,000 

612° 

•0038 

Phosphor 

28 

14,000,000 

Platinum      . 

21-6 

1S« 

2-8 

.„ 

3280° 

'0008 

Steel,  cart,  soft 

7-8 

4S8 

I'Ol 

32 

89 

30,000,000 

3300° 

■0012 

Tin.  cart       . 

7-3 

458 

■96 

2^0 

442' 

■002! 

Zinc,c«t     . 

6'9 

428 

'89 

3-0 

770° 

■O029 

Muntz  meUl 

8-2 

511 

1'06 

22 

The  above  Table  is  compiled  from  the  works  of  Rankine,  Pole,  Andenou,  Unwin,  Molt*' 
worth,  nod  otherg,  who  have  erteuded  the  results  of  the  liest  eiperimenti  op  to  the  praeot 
ttme.  The  figures  given  are  merely  approiiinate  aversge*— liable  t*  be  materially  altered 
by  sliitht  alteration  in  the  conipoBltion  of  the  metal  and  nther  circDroatiTma. 

It  will  be  unileratnod  that  there  is  great  variation  in  the  strength  of  diflerent  descrip- 
tions of  the  same  metal.  Farticniara  rejtarding  these  are  given  for  the  mora  important 
metals,  such  as  iron  and  steel.  In  the  Tablos  pp.  305-311. 
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of  Metals  in  Cooling. — Tablb  showing  the  Contraction  of 
different  Metals  in  Casting. 


Mktau 

COMTlUCmOM. 

In  fractioiui  of 

MiMwr  dimen- 

siooa. 

In  parts  of  an 

unit  per  foot  of 

linear  dimen- 

aiona. 

Cut  iron 
Copper . 
Zinc      . 
Qnn  metal 
Yellow  bnus . 
Lead     . 

it 

\ 

i 

i 
k 

A 
A 

Melting  Points  of  Alloys  of  Iiead  and  Tin.^ 


Temp. 

Lead. 

Tin.1 

Temp. 

Lead. 

Tin. 

400 

11 

8 

490 

14 

4 

410 

26 

16 

GOO 

88 

8 

420 

7 

4 

610 

19 

430 

15 

8 

600 

25 

440 

8 

4 

690 

80 

460 

17 

8 

640 

88 

460 

9 

4 

660 

48 

470 

10 

4 

668 

25 

480 

23 

8 

630 

1 

0 

Qaages. — ^Thb  Bibminoham  Wire  Qauoe,  known  also  as  the  Birmngham 
Iron  Wire  Gauge,  the  iSheet  Iron  Qauge,  and  the  Wire  Gauge,  was  at  one  time 
used  for  sheet  iron,  steel,  hoop  iron,  tubes,  and  wire,  but  is  now  reserved  for  the 
three  latter.  Hoop  iron  and  wiro  are,  however,  frequently  measured  by  other 
wire  gauges,  and  by  manufacturers'  special  gauges  ;  and  sheet  iron  made  ir 
South  Staffordshiro  by  a  special  gauge,  also  known  as  the  Birmingham  Wirf 
Gauge. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  thicknesses,  as  carefully  measured  by  Mr 
Holtzapffel,  and  given  in  his  Mechanical  Manipulation,  The  mark  00000  is 
not  shown  in  his  list,  but  is  frequently  added  : — 


^  Extracted  from  Box  On  Heat. 
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Mark  or  No. 
of  Ouage. 

Thickness  in 
inches. 

Mark  or  No. 

of  Gauge. 

Thickness  in 
inches. 

Mark  or  No. 
of  Gauge. 

Thickness  in 
inches. 

Mark  or  No. 

of  Gaoge. 

Thickness  in 
inches. 

00000 

0-600 

7 

0-180 

18 

0-049 

29 

0-OlS 

0000 

0-454 

8 

0165 

19 

0-042 

30 

0012 

000 

0-425 

9 

0-148 

20 

0-035 

31 

0-010 

00 

0-880 

10 

0184 

21 

0-082 

32 

0-009 

0 

0-840 

11 

0-120 

22 

0  028 

33 

0  008 

1 

0-800 

12 

0-109 

23 

0-026 

34 

0  007 

2 

0-284 

13 

0-096 

24 

0-022 

35 

0-005 

3 

0-259 

14 

0-088 

25 

0-020 

36 

0  004 

4 

0-288 

16 

0-072 

26 

0-018 

1 

6 

0-220 

16 

0-065 

27 

0-016 

\ 

6 

0-208 

1  7 

0-058 

28 

0  014 

1 

^  Although  this  gage  seems  only  to  possess  40  terms,  in  reality  not  less  than 
60  sizes  of  wire  are  made,  as  intermediate  sizes  are  in  many  cases  added, 
and  occasionally,  though  the  sizes  are  retained,  their  numbers  are  variouslv 
altered."^ 

There  is  another  gauge,  known  as  the  Binniugham  Wire  Gauge,  used  for 
sheet  iron  in  some  parts  of  Staffordshire,  but  the  above  is  the  most  usual,  and 
is  generally  referred  to  by  the  initial  letters  B.W.G. 

Whitworth'b  Standard  Wire  Qauge  is  the  most  accurate  of  any  hitherto 
introduced,  and  is  likely  to  come  into  general  use.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
number  or  mark  of  the  gauge  is  the  number  of  thousandths  of  an  inch  in  the 
thickness : — 


No.  or 
Mark. 

Thick- 
ness. 
Inch. 

No.  or 
Hark. 

Thick- 
ness. 
Inch. 

No.  or 
Mark. 

Thick- 
ness. 
Inch. 

No.  or 
Mark. 

Thick- 
ness. 
Inch. 

No.  or 
Mark. 

Thick- 
ness 
Inch. 

1 

-001 

14 

•014 

84 

•084 

90 

•090 

280 

-280 

2 

■002 

16 

-015 

36 

•086 

95 

•096 

300 

•300 

3 

•008 

16 

•016 

38 

•038 

100 

•100 

325 

•325 

4 

-004 

17 

•017 

40 

•040 

110 

•110 

350 

•860 

5 

•005 

18 

•018 

45 

•046 

120 

•120 

375 

•875 

6 

-006 

19 

•019 

50 

•060 

135 

•186 

400 

•400 

7 

-007 

20 

•020 

55 

•056 

150 

•160 

425 

•425   : 

8 

-008 

22 

•022 

60 

•060 

165 

•166 

450 

•460 

9 

-009 

24 

•024 

65 

•066 

180 

•180 

475 

•476   1 

10 

-010 

26 

•026 

70 

•070 

200 

•200 

500 

•500 

11 

-Oil 

28 

•028 

75 

•076 

220 

•220 

12 

-012 

30 

•030 

80 

•080 

240 

-240 

13 

-018 

32 

•082 

85 

•086 

260 

•260 

Holtzapffel. 
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The  Birmingham  Metal  Gauob,  also  called  the  Metal  Ga/uge  or  the  Plate 
Gaugcy  is  intended  for  sheet  metal»— except  sheet  iron  and  steel — snch  as 
copper,  hrassy  gold,  silver,  etc. 

Copper  is,  however,  frequently  sold  by  the  Birmingham  Wire  Gange  given 
above,  and  by  the  special  gauges  of  manufacturers. 

Birmingham  Mbtal  Gaugb. 


Mark 
or  Na 

Thick- 
ness in 
inches. 

Mark 

or  No. 

Thick- 
ness in 
inches. 

Mark 

or  No. 

Thick- 
ness in 
inches. 

Mark 
or  No. 

Thick- 
ness in 
inches. 

1 

•004 

10 

•024 

19 

•064 

• 

28 

•120 

2 

•005 

11 

*029 

20 

•067 

29 

•124 

3 

•008 

12 

•084 

21 

•072 

30 

•126 

4 

•010 

13 

•086 

22 

•074 

31 

•188 

6 

•012 

14 

•041 

23 

•077 

32 

•148 

6 

•018 

15 

•047 

24 

•082 

33 

•145 

7 

•016 

16 

•051 

25 

•096 

34 

•148 

8 

•016 

17 

•067 

26 

•103 

35 

•168 

9 

•019 

18 

•061 

27 

•118 

36 

•167 

Weight  of  Metals. — ^Weight  in  lbs.  of  a  Square  Foot  of  Diiterent 
Metals,  in  Thicknesses  varying  by  Ath  of  an  Inch. 


Thickness. 
Inches. 

Wrought 
Iron. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

i 

t 

^ 

2  8 

2-8 

2  6 

2-9 

2-8 

2^6 

2  7 

2*4 

B'7 

\ 

60 

4-7 

61 

6-8 

47 

6  8 

6-6 

4^8 

7-4 

A 

7-6 

7-0 

7-6 

8^7 

7-0 

8-2 

8^2 

7-2 

11-2 

\ 

10-0 

9-4 

10-2 

11-6 

9-4 

11-0 

10-9 

9  6 

14-9 

A 

12-6 

11-7 

12^8 

14-6 

11-7 

18^7 

18-7 

12-0 

18-6 

i 

15  0 

141 

15-8 

17-2 

140 

16-4 

16-4 

14^4 

22-8 

A 

17-6 

16-4 

17-9 

20  0 

16^4 

19-2 

19-1 

16^8 

26  0 

i 

20  0 

18^7 

20-4 

22  9 

18-7 

21-9 

21-9 

19-8 

29^7 

A 

22-6 

21-1 

25*0 

25-7 

211 

24^6 

24  6 

21^7 

88*4 

d 

26  0 

28*5 

25  6 

28^6 

28  4 

27-4 

27-8 

24  1 

871 

H 

27-5 

26^8 

28-1 

81-4 

25-7 

80 '1 

80-0 

26-6 

40*9 

i 

80^0 

28^1 

80-6 

84-8 

28-1 

82  9 

828 

28^9 

44^6 

H 

82-5 

80-6 

88-2 

87-2 

80-4 

86-6 

86-0 

81-8 

48  •& 

1 

86-0 

32-8 

85-7 

40-0 

82-8 

88-8 

88^2 

88  7 

520 

H 

87-5 

35-2 

88-8 

42-9 

861 

41^2 

41^0 

mi 

65  7 

1 

40-0 

87-5 

40-8 

45*8 

87  6 

48^9 

48-7 

88-6 

69  4 

The  weight  per  square  foot  to  any  gauge  can  easily  be  obtained  fh>m  the 
by  multiplymg  the  weight  of  a  square  foot  of  the  metal  1  inch  thick  by  the 
the  gauge  in  inches  or  parts  of  an  inch. 


aboye  table 
thickness  of 


Chapter  V. 
TIMBER. 

A  THOROUGH  knowledge  of   the  nature    and   properties  of 
different  kinds  of  timber  is  very  important  to  the  engineer 
or  architect. 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  different  varieties  of 
timber  tmder  the  forms  in  which  they  generally  come  into  the 
market,  it  will  he  advisable  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  growth 
of  trees.  A  very  sl^ht  knowledge  of  this  branch  of  the  subject  is 
necessary  In  order  that  other  points  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  practical  use  of  timber  may  he  clearly  understood. 

Qrowth  of  Trooa — llie  tiinber  used  in  building  and  engineering  work  ie 
obtained  from  trees  of  the  dan  known  by  bolaaiBla  as  "  Bx^tnt"  or  outwaid 
groweis. 

In  treea  of  this  class  the  stem  grows  by  the  deposit  of  snccaaeiTe  layers  of 
wood  on  the  onteide  under  tlie  baik,  while  at  the  same  time  the  bark  becomes 
thicker  by  the  deposit  of  layers  on  ila  under  ude. 

Upon  examining  the  cross  section  of  such  trees  (see  Fig.  147)  we  find 
that  the  wood  is  made  up  of  several  concentric  layers  or  rings,  each  ring  con- 
sisting in  general  of  two  parts — the  outer  part  being  generally  dariiec  in 
colour,  denser,  and  more  solid  than  the  inner  part,  the  difierenoe  between 
the  ports  varying  in  different  kinds  of  tieea, 

liiese  layers  are  called  "  annual  Hn^i,"  because  one  of  them  is,  as  a  rale, 
deposited  every  year,  in  a  manner  which  will  be  [rosently  explained. 

In  the  centre  of  the  wood  is  a  colnmn  of  pith,  f,  from  whick  planes,  seen 
in  section  as  thin  lines,  m  m  (in  many  woods 
not  discernible),  radiate  toward  tlie  hark,  and 
in  some  cases  similar  lines,  nt  m,  converge  from 
the  bark  towaid  the  centre,  but  do  not  reach 
the  pitL 
I  These  tadiating  lines  are  known  as  "  meivl- 
'  iary  ray* "  or  "  trannerm  leptaP  When  they 
Bie  of  large  riie  and  strongly  marked,  as  in 
some  kinds  of  oak,  they  present  if  cut  obliquely, 
a  beautiful  figured  appearance,  called  "  tilvtr 
tfrain  "  or  "felL" 

The  wood  is  composed  of  bundles  of  cellular 
'*■  '*'■  tubes,  which    serve  to   convey  the  required 

nourishment  from  the  earth  to  the  leaves. 
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The  action  of  the  sap  in  a  temperate  climate  is  as  follows : — 
In.  the  spring  the  root  absorbs  juices  from  the  soil,  which  are  converted 
into  aap,  and  ascend  through  the  cellular  tubes  to  form  the  leaves. 

At  tide  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  the  sap  gives  off  moisture,  absorbs  carbon 
from  the  air,  and  becomes  denser  ;  after  the  leaves  are  full  grown,  vegetation  is 
enspended  until  the  autumn,  when  the  sap  in  its  altered  state  descends  by 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  chiefly  between  the  wood  and  the  bark,  where 
it  deposits  a  layer  of  new  wood  (the  annual  ring  for  that  year),  a  portion  at 
tbe  same  time  being  absorbed  by  the  bark.  During  this  time  tiie  leaves 
drop  of^  the  flow  of  sap  then  almost  stops,  and  vegetation  is  at  a  standstill 
for  the  winter. 

With  the  next  spring  the  operation  recommences,  so  that  year  after  year 
a  distinct  layer  of  wood  is  added  to  the  tree. 

Ihe  above  description  refers  to  temperate  climates,  in  which  the  circula- 
tion of  sap  stops  during  winter ;  in  tropical  climates  it  stops  during  the  dry 


Thus,  as  a  rule,  the  age  of  the  tree  can  be  ascertained  from  the  number 
of  annual  rings,  but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Sometimes  a  recurrence 
of  exoeptionaUy  warm  or  moist  weather  will  produce  a  second  ring  in  the 
same  year. 

As  the  tree  increases  in  age,  the  inner  layers  are  filled  up  and  hardened, 
becoming  what  is  called  *'  duramen  J^  or  ^  heartwoodP  The  remainder  is  called 
*^  aXburnump  or ''  tapwoodj*  The  sapwood  is  softer  and  lighter  in  colour  than 
the  heartwood,  and  can  generally  be  easily  distinguished  from  it 

In  addition  to  the  strengthening  of  the  wood  caused  by  the  drying  up  of 
the  sap,  and  consequent  hardening  of  the  rings,  there  is  another  means  by 
which  it  is  strengthened — that  is,  by  the  compressive  action  of  the  bark. 
Each  layer,  as  it  solidifies,  expands,  exerting  a  force  upon  the  bark,  which 
eventually  yields,  but  in  the  meantime  offers  a  slight  resistance,  compress- 
ing the  tree  throughout  its  bulk.^ 

The  sapwood  ib  generally  distinctly  bounded  by  one  of  the  annual  rings, 
and  can  thus  be  sometimes  distinguished  from  stains  of  a  similar  colour 
which  are  caused  by  dirty  water  soaking  into  the  timber  while  it  is  lying 
in  the  ponds  (see  p.  376).  These  stains  do  not  generally  stop  abruptly 
upon  a  ring,  but  penetrate  to  different  depths,  colouriug  portions  of  the 
various  rings. 

The  heartwood  is  stronger  and  more  lasting  than  the  sapwood,  and  should 
alone  be  used  in  good  work. 

The  annual  rings  are  generally  thicker  on  the  side  of  the  tree  that  has 
had  most  sun  and  air,  and  the  heart  is  therefore  seldom  in  the  centre. 

Felling, — ^While  the  tree  is  growing  the  Jieartwood  is  the  strongest,  but 
after  the  growth  has  stopped  the  heart  is  the  first  part  to  decay.  It  is 
important,  therefore,  that  the  tree  should  be  felled  at  the  right  age. 

The  proper  age  varies  with  different  trees,  and  even  in  the  same  tree 
under  different  circumstances.  The  induration  of  the  sapwood  should  have 
reached  its  extreme  limits  before  the  tree  is  felled^  but  the  period  required 
for  this  varies  with  the  soil  and  dimate. 

Trees  cut  too  soon  are  full  of  sapwood,  and  the  heartwood  is  not  fully 
hardened. 

1  Laslett 
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The  ages  at  which  the  under-mentioned  trees  sboald-  be  felled  are  stated 
by  Tredgold  to  be  as  follows : — 


Oak 
Ash 
Larch 
£hn 

Spruce     . 
Scotch  Fir 


I 


60  to  200  years  ;   100  years  the  best 
From  50  to  100  year& 


I  From  70  to  100  years. 


Oak  bark,  which  is  very  valuable,  is  sometimes  stripped  in  the  spring,  wben 
it  is  loosened  by  the  rising  sap.  The  tree  is  felled  in  the  winter,  at  which 
time  the  sapwood  is  found  to  be  hardened  like  the  heartw  This  practice  is 
said  by  Tredgold  to  improve  the  timber. 

Mr.  Laslett  says  that  ^  to  select  a  healthy  tree  for  felling  we  mnst  seek  for 
one  with  an  abundance  of  young  shoots,  and  the  topmost  branches  of  which 
look  strong,  pointed,  and  vigorous,  this  being  the  most  certain  evidence 
that  it  has  not  yet  passed  maturity." 

The  best  season  for  felling  timber  is  at  midsummer  or  midwinter  in  tem- 
perate, or  during  the  dry  season  in  tropical  climates,  when  the  sap  is  at  rest 

Squaring, — ^Directly  the  tree  is  felled  it  should  be  squared,  or  cut  into 
scantling,  in  order  that  the  air  may  have  free  access  to  the  interior. 

Charaoteristios  of  Good  Timber.  —  The  quality  of  timber 
depends  greatly  upon  the  treatment  the  tree  has  received,  the  time 
of  felling,  and,  above  all,  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  has 
grown. 

These  branches  of  the  subject  do  not  faU  within  the  province 
of  the  engineer  or  builder,  and  will  not  here  be  entered  upon ;  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  point  out  some  of  the  characteristics  by  which 
good  timber  may  be  known. 

Good  timber  should  be  from  the  heart  of  a  sound  tree — ^the  sap 
being  entirely  removed,  the  wood  uniform  in  substance,  straight  in 
fibre,  free  from  large  or  dead  knots,  flaws,  shakes,  or  blemishes  of 
any  kind. 

If  freshly  cut  it  should  smell  sweet ;  "  the  surface  should  not  be 
woolly,  or  clog  the  teeth  of  the  saw,"  but  should  be  firm  and  bright, 
with  a  silky  lustre  when  jplaned ;  a  disagreeable  smell  betotens 
decay,  and  "  a  d\ill  chalky  appearance  is  a  sign  of  bad  timber." 

The  annual  rings  should  be  regular  in  form ;  sudden  swells  are 
caused  by  rind-galls ;  closeness  and  narrowness  of  the  layers  indi- 
cate slowness  of  growth,  and  are  generally  signs  of  strength 
When  the  rings  are  porous  and  open,  the  wood  is  weak,  and  often 
decayed. 

The  colour  of  good  timber  should  be  uniform  throughout ;  when 
it  is  blotchy,  or  varies  much  in  colour  from  the  heart  oxttvr^^^^ 
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or  becomes  pale  suddenly  towards  the  limit  of  the  sapwood,  it  ia 
probably  diseased. 

Among  coloured  timbers  darkness  of  colour  is  said  by  Bankine 
to  be  in  general  a  sign  of  strength  and  durability. 

Good  timber  is  sonorous  when  struck.  A  dull  heavy  sound 
betokena  decay  within  (see  p.  379).  Among  specimens  of  the 
same  timber,  the  heavier  are  generally  the  stronger. 

Timber  intended  for  use  in  important  work  should  of  course  be 
free  &om  the  defects  mentioned  in  p^e  374.  The  knots  should 
not  be  large  or  numerous,  and  on  no  account  should  they  be  loose. 
The  worst  position  for  large  knots  is  when  they  are  near  the 
centre  of  the  balk  required,  and  more  especially  when  they  are  so 
situated  as  to  form  a  ring  round  the  balk  at  one  or  more 
points. 

The  sap  should  be  entirely  removed.  According  to  Mr.  Laslett, 
however,  the  heart  of  trees  having  the  most  sapwood  is  generally 
stronger  and  better  in  quality  than  the  heart  of  trees  of  the  same 
species  that  have  hut  little  sapwood. 

The  strongest  part  of  the  tree  is  generally  that  which  contains 
the  last-formed  rings  of  beartwood,  so  that  the  strongest  scantlings 
ate  obtained  by  removing  no  more  rings  than  those  containing  the 
sap. 

Timber  that  ia  thoroughly  dry  weighs  less  than  when  it  was 
green  (see  p.  374) ;  it  is  also  harder,  and  consequently  more  diffi- 
cult to  work. 

I>efeota  in  Timber. — There  are  Beveral  defects  in  timber  caused  by  the 
n&tilR  of  the  soil  upon  which  the  tree  was  grown,  and  by  the  TiciaaitQdes  to 
which  it  haa  been  subjected  whil^ growing. 

fiMTbhoJbt  are  aplits  or  clefts  occurring  in  the  centre  of  the  tree.    They 
are  common  in  nearly  every  kind  of  timber.     The  splita  aie  in  some  cases 
hardly  visible ;  in  others  they  extend  almost  across 
the  tree,  dividing  it  into  segments. 

When  there  ia  one  cleft  right  across  the  tree  it  does 
not  occasion  much  waste,  as  it  divides  the  squared  , 
tmnk  into  two  substantial  balks.  Two  clefts  cross- 
ing one  another  at  right  angles,  as  in  Fig.  14S,  make 
it  impossible  to  obtain  scantlings  larger  than  one- 
fonrth  the  area  of  the  tree. 

The  worst  form  of  heartshake,  however,  is  one  in 
which  the  splits  twist  in  the  length  of  the  tree,  thus  ^^' 

making  it  impossible  to  convert  the  tree  into  small  scantlings  or  planks. 

Stari&afcM  are  those  in  which  several  splits  radiate  from  the  centre  of  the 
timber,  as  in  Fig.  149. 

OvfAaiu  are  curved  splits  separating  the  whole  or  part  of  one  annnal 
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Fig.  119.  Fig.  ICO. 

ring  from  asother  (see  Fig.  1 50).  When  they  oecnpf  only  &  gmall  portion  at 
a  ring  they  do  no  great  hum. 

Rvnd-CMli  ara  pecnlJAr  curred  swellingB,  eaiued  genenlljbj  the  growtt  of 
layeiB  ovei  the  wound  remaining  after  a  bianct  has  been  iiuperfectlj 
lopped  oS 

Upaett  are  portions  of  the  timber  in  which  the  fibres  have  been  iujnied  \rj 
crushing. 

FarineM  is  a  yellow  or  led  tinge  caused  by  indpient  decay. 

Doatinat  is  a  speckled  stun  found  in  beech,  American  oal:,  and  other 
timbem 

Tmiled,  Fihrtt  are  caused  by  the  action  of  a  prevalent  wind,  timiiiig  the 
tree  constantly  in  one  direction.  Timber  thus  injured  is  not  fit  for  tqnaring, 
(u  so  many  of  the  fibres  would  be  cut  throogh. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  TIMBER. 

The  following  classification  of  timber  is  a  modification  by 
Frofessor  Bankine  and  Mr.  Hurst  of  that  originally  proposed  by 
Tredgokl: — 

Cuaa  l.—PiHS  Wood  (utual  order  Conifenx). 


AnanAl  rings  veiy  distinct ;  pota«  |  PIds,  Fir,  Uuch,  Cotrris,  Cedar, 
filled  irith  TesiaooB  matter ;  one  I  CTprm,  Tew,  and  Joniper.  Of 
part  of  each  ring  hard  and  dark,  I  then  the  first  six  onl;  are  in  ordi- 
tin  other  goA  and  light  colourad.  |      narj  nx^  and  will  be  deacribed. 

CL4H  IL — Hasd  Wood  or  Leat  Wood  (non-reaiaoiu  and  non.coniferoaa). 


(Svbdiv.  I,    *''""'1  rings  distinct ;  one  "i 
side  porona,  Uie   other  V  Oak. 

compact  ) 

Subdiv.  II.  Aonnal  rings  not  distinct ;  |     Beech,  Alder, 

teitnre  nearly  auiform.   \  Plane,  Srcamore. 

Svbdiv.  I.   Annua]  rings  distinct ;  one-,    churtnnt,  Aab, 

aide  porous,  the  other  V   ^'""^'"'  "^ 

t     No  distiact  compact 

D[T.  IL  -I  lai^  medullary 

I  rays. 
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With  regaid  to  the  above  Table  Professor  Bankine  remarks : — 

"  The  chief  practical  bearings  of  this  classification  are  as  follows. 

"  Fir  wood,  or  coniferous  timber,  in  most  cases  contains  tur- 
pentine. It  is  distinguished  by  straightness  in  the  fibre  and  regu- 
larity in  the  figure  of  the  trees ;  qualities  favourable  to  its  use  in 
carpentry,  especially  where  long  pieces  are  required  to  bear  either 
a  direct  pull  or  a  transverse  load,  or  for  purposes  of  planking. 
At  the  same  time  the  lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibres  is  small,  so 
that  it  is  much  more  easily  shorn  and  split  along  the  grain  than 
hardwood,  and  is  therefore  less  fitted  to  resist  thrust  or  shearing 
stress,  or  any  kind  of  stress  that  does  not  act  along  the  fibres. 
Even  the  toughest  kinds  of  firwood  are  easily  wrought. 

"In  hard  wood,  or  non-coniferous  timber,  there  is  no 
turpentina  The  degree  of  distinctness  with  which  the  struc- 
ture is  seen,  whether  as  regards  medullary  rays  or  annual  rings, 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  difference  of  texture  of  different 
partB  of  the  wood.  Such  difference  tends  to  produce  unequal 
shrinking  in  drying,  and  consequently  those  kinds  of  timber  in 
which  the  medullary  rays  and  the  annual  rings  are  distinctly 
marked  are  more  liable  to  warp  than  those  in  which  the  texture 
is  more  uniform.  At  the  same  time,  the  former  kinds  of  timber 
are,  on  the  whole,  the  more  flexible,  and  in  many  cases  are  very 
tough  and  strong,  which  qualities  make  them  suitable  for  struc- 
tures that  have  to  bear  shocks."  ^ 

The  classification  shown  above  is  that  made  by  botanists  and 
given  by  most  writers  on  timber. 

For  many  practical  purposes,  however,  the  timber  used  upon 
engineering  and  building  works  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : — 

Soft  Wood,  including  firs,  pines,  spruce,  larch,  and  all  cone- 
bearing  trees. 

Hard  Wood,  including  oak,  beech,  ash,  elm,  mahogany,  etc. 

Classifioation  of  Fir  Timber. — ^The  different  trees  included  tinder  the  general  head 
of  **  Fir  Timber ''  are  divided  by  botanists  into  the  pines  and  firs,  which  produce  timber 
of  very  different  quality,  and  are  distinguished  in  the  growing  tree  by  the  leaves,  the 
shape  of  the  cones,  and  by  other  peculiarities. 

Tht  Pint  (Finus)  has  slender  green  needle-shaped  leaves,  growing  in  clusters  of 
from  two  to  six  (according  to  the  species)  from  the  same  stalk.  It  has  one  straight  tap 
root,  the  tmnk  does  not  taper  much,  the  wood  is  close  grained,  fibrous,  very  durable, 
full  of  resinous  matter,  and  of  a  high  bright  colour.  The  cones  have  thick  woody  scales 
that  do  not  fall  away  from  the  axis. 

The  Fir  or  Spruce  (Abies)  has  straight  short  leaves,  which  come  off  singly  from  the 
stalks.  The  roots  ar^  ramified,  the  trunk  tapers  more  than  that  of  the  pine,  the  shape  of 
the  tree  is  more  pyramidal,  the  wood  is  of  a  much  lighter  colour,  and  not  nearly  so  dur- 

^  Rankine,  CivU  Engineering,  p.  440. 
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able.    The  cones  are  long  and  pendulous,  with  thin  woody  scales  that  do  not  fall  awaj 
from  the  axis. 

No  attention  is,  however,  paid  to  these  botanical  difltinctions  in  the  classi- 
fication adopted  on  building  or  engineering  works. 

The  carpenter  generally  gives  the  name  ^r  to  all  red  and  yellow  timber 
from  the  Baltic,  somewhat  similar  timber  from  America  he  calls  piney  whereas 
all  white  wood  from  either  place  is  known  as  sprtuie. 

Market  Forms  of  Timber. — Before  proceeding  further,  it  will 
be  well  to  describe  the  different  forms  to  which  timber  is  con- 
verted for  the  market. 

A  Log  is  a  trunk  of  a  tree  with  the  branches  lopped  ofL 

A  Balk  is  obtained  by  roughly  squaring  the  log. 

Fib  timber  is  imported  in  the  forms  and  under  the  designations  mentioned 
below. 

Hand  Masts  are  the  longest,  soundest,  and  straightest  trees  after  being 
topped  and  barked. 

The  term  is  technically  applied  to  those  of  a  circumference  between  24  and 
72  inches.  "  They  are  measured  by  the  hand  of  4  inches,  there  being  also  a 
fixed  proportion  between  the  number  of  hands  in  the  length  of  the  mast  and 
those  contained  in  the  circumference  taken  at  \  the  length  from  the  butt  end"  ^ 

Bpars  or  Poles  have  a  circumference  of  less  than  24  inches  at  the  base. 

Inch  Masts  are  those  having  a  circumference  of  more  than  72  inches,  and 
are  generally  dressed  to  a  square  or  octagonal  fonn. 

BaXk  Timh&r  consists  of  the  trunk,  hewn  square,  generally  with  the  axe, 
(sometimes  with  the  saw),  and  is  also  known  as  square  tiniber. 

Planks  are  paraUel-sided  pieces  from  2  inches  to  6  inches  thick,  1 1  inches 
broad,  and  from  8  to  21  feet  long. 

Deals  are  similar  pieces  9  in.  broad  and  not  exceeding  4  in.  in  thickness. 

Whole  Deals  is  the  name  sometimes  given  to  deals  2  in.  or  more  in  thickness. 

Cut  Deals  are  less  than  2  in.  thick. 

Battens  are  similar  to  deals,  but  only  7  in.  broad. 

Ends  are  pieces  of  plank,  deal,  or  batten  less  than  8  feet  long. 

Scaffold  and  Ladder  Poles  are  from  young  trees  of  larch  or  spruce.  Ihey 
average  about  33  feet  in  length,  and  are  classed  according  to  the  diameter  of 
their  butts. 

Rickets  are  about  22  feet  long,  and  under  2j^  in.  diameter  at  the  top  end. 
The  smaller  sizes  are  called  Spars.^ 

Oa.k  is  supplied  as  follows  in  her  Majesty's  dockyards.' 

Rough  Timber,  consisting  of  the  trunk  and  main  branches  roughly  hewn  to 
an  octagonal  section. 

Sided  Timber,  being  the  trunk  split  down  and  roughly  formed  to  a  poly- 
gonal section. 

Hiick  Stuff, — ^Not  less  than  24  feet  long,  and  of  an  average  length  of  at 
least  28  feet,  from  11  to  18  inches  wide  between  the  sap  in  the  middle  of 
its  length,  and  from  4^  inches  to  8^  inches  thick. 

Planks, — ^Not  less  than  20  feet  long,  and  of  an  average  length  of  at  least 
28  feet,  the  thickness  from  2  to  4  inches,  and  the  width  (clear  of  sap)  required 

^  Laslett.  '  Seddon's  Notes.  *  Laslett. 
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at  the  middle  of  the  length  vaiying  according  to  the  thickness,  i,t,  between 
9  and  15  inches  for  3,  3^,  and  4  inch  planks,  between  8  and  15  inches  for  2 
and  2^  inch  planks. 

Wanet  Timber  is  a  term  used  for  logs  which  are  not  perfectly  square.  The 
balk  cut  being  too  laige  for  the  size  of  the  tree,  the  square  comers  of  the 
balk  are  ^wanting,  and  their  place  is  taken  by  flattened  or  rounded  angles,  often 
showing  the  bark,  and  called  tcanex.  .  «« 

C0MPA88  Timber  consists  of  bent  pieces,  the  height  of  the  bend  from  a 
straight  line  joining  the  two  ends  being  at  least  5  inches  in  a  length  of 
12  feet.  .... 


DESCRIPTIONS  OF  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  TIMBER.^ 

PINE  WOOD  OR  SOFT  WOOD. 

Ifortliem  Fine  (Pintcs  sylvestris). — This  timber,  frequently 
known  as  "  red  or  yellow  fir,"  is  from  the  "  Scotch  fir  "  tree. 

The  term  Northern  Pine  has  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Hurst  for  the  reasons 
given  in  the  following  remarks,  extracted  from  his  Handbook : — 

^  Much  confusion  has  arisen  among  architects  and  builders  owing  to  the 
abeuid  practice  of  naming  this  timber  after  the  ports  of  shipment,  and  also 
from  confounding  the  pines  {Pinus)  with  the  firs  {Ahies\  although  they  belong 
to  distinct  genera.  .  .  .  The  P.  sylvestris  is  essentially  a  wood  of  north- 
em  climates,  and  wiU  thrive  at  greater  elevations  and  in  higher  latitudes 
than  even  the  fir  ;  hence  the  term  '  northern  pine '  given  to  it  by  the  author 
in  his  edition  of  Tredgold's  carpentry,  and  also  adopted  throughout  this  work.*' 

This  tree  grows  in  Scotland,  and  also  in  the  Baltic  and  Russia, 
whence  most  of  the  timber  nsed  in  this  country  is  imported,  both 
in  balks,  and  also  in  planks,  deals,  and  battens. 

Tredgold  gives  the  following  description  of  the  appearance  of 
this  timber : — 

''  The  colour  of  the  wood  of  different  varieties  of  Scotch  fir  differs  consider- 
ably. It  is  generally  of  a  reddish  yellow,  or  a  honey  yellow  of  various 
degrees  of  brightness. 

**  It  consists  in  the  section  of  alternate  hard  and  soft  circles  ;  the  one  part 
of  each  annual  ring  being  soft  and  light  coloured,  the  other  harder  and  dark 
coloured.  It  has  no  larger  transverse  septa,  and  has  a  strong  resinous  odour 
and  taste:  It  works  easily  when  it  does  not  abound  in  resin  ;  and  the  foreign 
wood  shrinks  about  Ath  part  of  its  width  in  seasoning  from  the  log. 

^  In  the  best  timber  the  annual  rings  are  thin,  not  exceeding  ^  inch  in 
thickness.     The  dark  parts  of  the  rings  are  of  a  bright  and  reddish  colour, 


'  Taken  chiefly  from  the  works  of  Tredgold,  Hurst,  Newland,  Laslett,  and  Rankinc. 
These  works  contain  a  great  deal  of  information  regarding  various  foreign  timbers 
not  nsed  in  this  country,  and  also  as  to  the  less  common  varieties  of  home  growth, 
which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  upon. 
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the  vood  hard  and  dry  to  the  feel,  neither  leaving  a  woolly  amface  after  the 
saw  nor  filling  its  teeth  with  resin.     ♦    *     * 

<'  The  inferior  kinds  have  thick  annual  rinj^ — in  some  the  dark  parts  of 
the  rings  are  of  a  honey  yellow,  the  wood  heavy,  and  filled  with  aofk  rennoos 
matter,  feels  clammy,  and  chokes  the  saw. 

'"Timber  of  this  kind  is  not  durable  nor  fit  for  bearing  stzaiiuB^  Mar 
Forest  timber  is  often  of  this  kind.  In  other  inferior  kinds  the  wood  is 
spongy,  contains  less  resinous  matter,  and  presents  a  woolly  surface  after  the 
saw. 

'^  Swedish  timber  is  often  of  this  kind,  and  is  then  inferior  in  strength  and 
stiffness.** 

Mr.  Fincham,  quoted  by  Mr.  Hurst,  says  further — 

<'  If  the  timber  is  good,  its  parts,  on  being  separated,  appear  stringy  and 
oppose  a  strong  adhesion,  and  the  shavings  from  the  plane  will  bear  to  be 
twisted  two  or  three  times  round  the  fingers  ;  whereas  if  the  stick  is  of  bad 
quality,  or  in  a  state  of  decay  and  has  lost  its  resinous  substances,  the  chips 
and  shavings  come  off  short  and  brittle,  and  with  much  greater  ease." 
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Balk  Timber. — ^The  best  balks  of  northern  pine  are  imported 
from  Dantzic,  Memel^  Biga. 

Dantzio  Tdcbgr  is  grown  chiefly  in  Prussia,  and  takes  its  name  from  the 
port  where  it  Ib  shipped. 

Appearance. — ^Its  general  appearance  answers  to  the  description  given  above, 
though  in  colour  it  is  rather  whiter  than  other  varieties. 

Gharacteristies. — ^This  timber  is  strong,  tough,  elastic,  easily  worked,  and 
durable  if  well  seasoned. 

It  contains,  especially  in  small  trees,  a  large  proportion  of  sapwood,  which 
in  fresh  timber  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  heartwood,  and  it  fre- 
quently contains  large  and  dead  knotsi     The  heart  is  often  loose  and  ^  cnppy.*^ 

Market  forms. — Dantzic  balks  are  from  18  to  45  feet  long,  and  generally 
14  to  16  inches  square. 

The  deals  vary  from  2  to  5  inches  in  thickness,  and  in  length  firom  18  to 
50  feet. 

The  classification  of  this  timber,  and  of  that  &om  Memel,  as  to  qualities, 
etc.,  is  given  at  pp.  370,  371. 

Memel  Timber  is  very  similar  to  that  from  Dantzic,  but  is  considered 
hardly  so  strong.  The  scantlings  of  the  balks  are  rather  smaller,  being  from 
13  to  14  inches  square. 

Riga  Timber  is'  like  the  other  varieties  just  described,  but  the  annual 
rings  are  closer. 

It  is  slightly  inferior  to  Dantzic  in  strength,  ia  remarkable  for  its  straight 
growth,  for  the  small  proportion  of  sap  it  contains,  and  for  its  freedom  from 
knots.  It  is,  however,  frequently  a  little  shaky  at  the  centre,  and  is  therefore 
not  so  fit  for  convei^ion  into  deals  as  other  varieties. 

This  timber  is  only  once  sorted  for  masts  before  it  is  exported,  and  is 
placed  in  the  market  without  the  brands  described  on  pi  370. 
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Norway  Timber  is  of  small  she^  tongli,  and  duiable,  but  it  generally  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  sapwood. 

The  balks  are  only  about  8  or  9  inches  square. 

SwsDiSH  Tdibeb  somewhat  resembles  that  from  the  Prussian  ports,  but 
the  balks  are  generally  tapering  in  form,  of  small  si2e,  and  not  of  good 
quality. 

^j?p0anzn<;e.^^The  wood  is  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  soft,  dean,  and 
sttaigfat  in  grain,  with  small  knots  and  yery  little  sap,  but  the  balks  are 
generally  shaky  at  the  heart,  and  therefore  unfit  for  conversion  into  deals. 

Mr.  Laslett  says — ^  There  is  little  to  recommend  the  Swedish  fir  to  favour- 
able notice  beyond  the  fact  of  its  being  cheap  and  suitable  for  the  coarser 
parpoaes  in  carpentry." 

It  is  used  chiefly  for  scaffolding. 

MarJket  forms. — The  balks  are  generally  from  SO  to  95  feet  long,  and  from 
10  to  12  inches  square* 

The  classification  of  Baltic  timber  is  given  at  pp.  370,  371,  in  connection 
with  the  description  of  the  marks  upon  it 

Plank8»  DealBy  and  Battens. — Planks,  deals,  and  battens  from 
the  Baltic,  when  cut  from  the  northern  pine  (Pintts  sytvestris) 
are  known  as  yellow  deal  or  red  deal.  When  cut  from  the 
spruce  (Abies),  (see  p.  349),  they  are  called  white  deals* 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  different  varieties  of 
planks,  deals,  and  battens  of  northern  pine  to  be  found  in  the  market,  with  a 
detailed  description  of  each. 

The  minute  distinctions  which  exist  in  appearance  and  quality  could 
not  be  described  on  paper^  and  any  attempt  to  point  out  these  differences 
would  not  be  of  any  practical  value. 

Mr.  Laslett  says  that  taking  deals,  battens,  etc.,  '^  in  a  general  way  the 
order  of  quality  would  stand  first  or  best  with  Prussia ;  then  with  Bussia, 
Sweden,  and  Finland ;  and  lastly  with  Norway.'' 

The  following  list  mentions  only  a  few  of  the  principal  ports  from  which 
manu&ctured  timber  is  imported,  and  the  salient  or  most  marked  character- 
istic, if  any,  which  is  peculiar  to  each  kind  : — 

I^UBSIAK. — Memel,  DanUic,  and  Stettin, — The  deals  imported  are  very 
durable  and  adapted  for  external  work,  but  they  are  chiefly  used  for  ship- 
building. 

The  export  of  deal  from  the  Prussian  -porta  of  Dantzic,  Memel,  Stettin,  etc.,  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  yellow  planks  and  deck  deals,  called  also  red  deals,  2  to  4  inches 
thick,  used  for  shipbuilding.'' 

'*  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  timber  from  the  southern  ports  being  coarse  and  wide 
in  the  grain,  could  not  compete  in  the  converted  form,  as  deals,  etc.,  with  the  closer- 
gndned  and  cleaner  exports  from  the  more  northern  ports."  ^ 

BnssiAN. — Peter^urg,  Onega^  Archangd,  Narva, — ^These  are  the  best  deals 
imported  for  building  purposes.  They  are  very  free  from  sap,  knots,  shakes, 
or  other  imperfections  ;  of  a  clean  grain,  and  hard  well-wearing  surface,  which 
makes  them  well  adapted  for  flooring,  joinery,  etc. 

The  lower  qualities  are,  however,  of  course  subject  to  defects. 

■  ■  — * 

>  Seddon. 
B.  C. — III  2  A 
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Petenburg  deab  are  apt  to  be  shaky,  having  a  great  many  centres  in  the  planks  aad 
deals,  but  the  best  qaalities  are  very  dean  and  free  from  knots."  ^ 

These  deals  are  yery  subject  to  dry  rot 

All  the  Russian  deals  are  said  ^  to  be  unfit  for  work  exposed  to  damp.  In  those  from 
Archangel  and  Onega  "  the  knots  are  often  sunonnded  by  dead  bark,  and  drop  oat  when 
the  timber  is  -worked."  ' 

Wyborg  deals  are  sometimes  of  very  good  quality,  but  often  full  of  sap. 

Finland  and  Ntland  are  stated  bj  Kewland  to  be  14  feet  long,  vexy 
durable,  but  fit  only  for  the  carpenter. 

NoRWEQiAN. — Christiania,  Dram, — ^Yellow  deals  (as  well  as  white,  see  p. 
353)  and  battens  are  imported  from  Christiania,  together  with  battens  from 
Dram.  They  used  to  bear  a  high  character,  being  dean  and  carefully  oon- 
vertedy  but  are  now  very  scarce. 

A  good  deal  of  the  Norwegian  timber  is  imported  in  the  shape  of  prepared 
flooring  and  matched  boarding. 

Dram  battens  are  often  found  to  be  suffeiiug  from  dry  rot,  especially  when 
they  are  badly  stacked. 

Swedish. — GeJUj  Stockholm,  Eolmmnd,  Sadtrhamy  Oottenburg,  Hemownd^ 
SundswaU, — *^  The  greater  portion  of  the  Swedish  timber  is  coarse  and  bad, 
but  some  of  the  yery  best  Baltic  deal,  both  yellow  and  white,  comes  frxim 
Gefle  and  Soderham." 

"  The  best  Swedish  deals  run  more  sound  and  even  in  quality  than  the  Russian  ship- 
ments, from  the  different  way  in  which  the  timber  is  conyerted. 

"  A  balk  of  Russian  timber  is  all  cut  into  deals  of  one  quality,  hence  the  numerous 
hearts  or  centres  seen  amongst  them,  which  are  so  liable  to  shake  and  split ;  whereas  in 
Swedish  timber  the  inner  and  the  outer  wood  are  conrerted  into  different  qualitieB  of 
deals.    Hence  the  value  of  first-class  Swedish  goods. 

"  4-inch  deals  should  never  be  used  for  cutting  into  boards  as  they  are  cut  from  the 
centres  of  the  logs.  3-inch  deals,  the  general  .thickness  of  Russian  goods,  are  also  open 
to  the  same  objection.  Swedish  2^  and  2-inch  deals  of  good  qusJity  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  8-inch,  since  they  are  all  cut  from  the  sound  outer  wood ;  although,  being  a 
novelty  in  the  market,  and  their  value  not  understood,  they  are  cheaper."  ^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  quotation  that  the  first  qualities  of  Swedish 
deals  have  a  high  character  for  freedom  from  sap,  etc.  The  lower  qualities 
have  the  usual  defects,  being  sappy,  and  containing  laiige  coarse  knots. 

Mr.  Newland  considers  Swedish  deals  fit  for  ordinary  carcase  work,  and 
Mr.  Hurst  says  that  from  their  liability  to  warp  they  cannot  be  depended 
upon  for  joiners*  work. 

Use8,^Swed\ih.  deals  are  commonly  used  for  all  purposes  connected  wiih 
building,  especially  for  floors. 

American  Pine. — There  are  three  or  four  descriptions  of  this 
timber  in  the  market,  which  will  now  be  described. 

As  a  rule  American  pine  is  in  many  respects  inferior  to  that 
from  the  Baltic.  It  is  generally  weaker^  and  comparativelj 
wcuiting  in  durability.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clean,  free  from 
defects,  and  easily  worked. 

American  Bed  Pine  {Pinus  rubra),  also  Pinus  resinosa,  takes  its  name 
from  the  red  colour  of  its  bark,  and  is  known  generally  as  Canada  Red  Pitu. 

*  Seddon.  *  Newland. 
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WhenfufwiyL — Canada. 

Apj^mraaM^ — ^Beddkh  white,  clean  fine  giain«  Yexj  like  Memel,  but  with 
laiger  knots. 

CharacUryMltiu, — Small  timber,  very  solid  in  centre,  not  much  sap  or  pith, 
tough,  elastic,  does  not  warp  or  split,  moderately  strong,  few  laige  knots, 
▼eiy  durable  where  well  ventilated,  adheres  well  to  glue,  not  much  loss  in 
conversion. 

UuM, — ^By  cabinetmakers  for  veneering,  sometimes  for  internal  fittings  of 
houaea. 

MarkeifofVM. — ^Logs  16  to  50  feet  long,  10  to  18  inches  square,  and 
about  40  cubic  feet  in  content ;  classed  as  "  laige,"  ^  mixed,"  and  ^  building  ** 


American  Yellow  Fine  {Pinus  strdbus)  is  produced  from  a  straight  and 
lofty  tree  found  in  North  America  ;  used  to  be  sometimes  known  as  "  Wey- 
mouth Pine,"  because  it  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  Lord  Wey- 
mouth.    In  America  it  is  called  white  pine  firom  the  colour  of  its  bark. 

Its  leaves  grow  in  tufts  of  5.  "The  cones  are  very  long,  with  loosely  arranged 


Appearance. — ^The  wood  when  freshly  cut  is  of  a  white  or  pale  straw  colour, 
but  becomes  of  a  browmsh  yellow  when  seasoned.  The  annual  rings  are  not 
veiy  distinct,  the  grain  is  clean  and  straight ;  the  wood  is  very  light  and 
■of^  when  planed  has  a  silky  surface,  and  is  easily  recognised  by  the  short 
detached  dark  thin  streaks,  like  short  hair  lines,  which  always  appears  run- 
ning in  the  direction  of  the  graijL 

C^uxracterieUce. — The  timber  is  as  a  rule  dean,  free  from  knots,  and  easily 
wvikfid,  though  the  top  ends  of  logs  are  sometimes  coarse  and  knotty  ;  it  Ib 
also  subject  t»  cnp  and  heart  shakes,  and  the  older  trees  to  sponginess  in  the 
centre.  It  adheres  to  giue,  but  does  not  hold  nails  well.  This  timber  often 
arrives  in  this  country  in  an  incipent  state  of  diy  rot,  and  it  is  very  subject 
to  that  disease. 

It  lasts  well  in  a  dry  climate,  such  as  that  of  America,  but  is  not  durable 
in  England. 

Ueee. — Yellow  pine  is  much  used  in  America  for  carpenters'  work  of  all 
kinds ;  it  is  also  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  large 
TCngliab  towns,  but  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood  it  is  considered  inferior 
in  strength  to  Baltic  timber. 

The  great  length  of  the  logs  and  their  freedom  from  defects  causes  this 
timber  to  be  extensively  used  for  masts  and  yards  whose  dimensions  are  so 
great  that  they  cannot  be  procured  from  Baltic  timber. 

For  joinery  this  wood  ib  invaluable,  being  wrought  easily  and  smoothly 
into  mouldings  and  ornamental  work  of  every  description.  It  is  parti- 
cnlarly  adapted  for  panels  on  account  of  the  great  width  in  which  it  may 
be  procured,  and  it  iB  also  extensively  used  for  making  patterns  for  castings. 

Market  forme. — The  best  is  imported  as  inch  masts  roughly  hewn  to  an 
octagonal  form. 

Next  come  logs  hewn  square  from  18  feet  to  60  feet  long,  averaging 
about  16  inches  square,  and  containing  about  66  cubic  feet  in  each  log.  A 
few  pieces  are  only  14  inches  square,  and  short  logs  may  be  had  exceeding 
even  26  inches  square.     Some  i»  imported  as  ^  waney  timber  **  (see  p.  351). 

A  few  3-inch  deals  are  imported,  varying  in  width  from  9  to  24  inches,  and 
even  as  wide  as  32  inchea 
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The  best  American  yellow  deals  are  shipped  at  Quebec  ^  Goods  iiom  the 
more  southern  ports,  such  as  Richibucto,  Mimmichi,  Shedac,  etc^  are  of  inferior 
quality." 

Clamfieation, — ^American  yellow  deals  are  divided  into  three  principal 
classes. 

Brights. 

Dry  floated. 

Floated. 

Each  of  these  is  divided  into  three  qualities,  according  to  their  freedom 
from  sap,  knots,  etc.  ;  the  flrst  quality  should  be  quite  ficee  from  all  defects. 
First  quality  brights  head  the  classification,  then  first  quality  dry  floated, 
next  first  quality  floated  ;  then  come  second  quality  brights,  second  quality 
dry  floated,  and  so  on. 

Brights  consist  of  deals  sawn  from  picked  logs  and  shipped  straight  from 
the  sawmills. 

Floated  deals  are  floated  in  rafts  down  the  rivers  from  the  felling  grounds  to 
the  shipping  ports. 

Dr^  floated  deals  are  those  which,  after  floating  down,  have  been  stacked 
and  dried  before  shipment 

^  The  floating  of  the  deals  damages  them  considerably,  besides  discolouring 
them.  The  soft  and  absorbent  nature  of  the  wood  causes  them  to  warp  and 
shake  very  much  in  drying,  so  that  floated  deals  should  never  be  naed  for 
fine  work."  ^ 

Quebeo  Yellow  Fine  (Pinus  varidbiUs)  is  imported  chiefly  from  the  place 
after  which  it  is  named,  tt  is  used  for  masts  and  yards  of  large  ships,  but 
not  much  for  other  purposes. 


Pitch  Fine  {Pinvs  rigidd)  has  its  leaves  in  threes,  scales  of 
cones  rigid,  sharp  edges,  rough  bark. 

The  best  of  this  timber  comes  from  the  southern  states  of 
North  America,  chiefly  from  the  ports  of  Savannah,  Darien,  and 
Pensacola. 

Appearance, — ^The  wood  has  a  reddish^ white  or  brown  colour ; 
the  annual  rings  are  wide,  strongly  marked,  and  form  beautiful 
figures  when  the  wood  is  wrought  and  varnished. 

Characteristics. — ^The  timber  is  very  full  of  resinous  matter, 
which  makes  it  extremely  durable,  but  sticky  and  diflScult 
to  plane.  It  is  hard,  heavy,  very  strong,  ftee  from  knots,  but 
containing  a  large  proportion  of  sapwood.  It  is  subject  to 
heart  and  cup  shake,  and  soon  rots  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  The 
wood  is  brittle  when  dry,  and  its  elasticity,  strength,  and 
durability  are  often  reduc^  by  the  practice  of  '*  bleeding "  or 
tapping  the  tree  for  the  sake  of  the  turpentine  it  contains.  It  is 
too  full  of  resin  to  take  paint  weU. 

Uses, — Pitch  pine  is  used  for  the  heaviest  timber  structures  in 

^  Seddon. 
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engineeijng  works,  where  great  strength  and  lasting  properties  are 
required ;  also  by  shipbuilders  for  deep  planks ;  by  builders  for 
floors  (being  very  durable  under  wear),  for  window  sills,  and  for 
ornamental  joinery  of  all  kinds.  The  heartwood  is  good  for 
pumps. 

Market  forms, — Logs  11  to  18  inches  square  (averaging  16 
inches  square)  and  20  to  45  feet  long ;  planks  3  to  5  inches  thick, 
10  to  15  inches  wide,  and  20  to  45  feet  long. 

*Wliite  Kp  op  Spruce  (AMes  excelm). — ^This  timber  is  from  trees 
found  in  Norway,  in  most  of  the  mountainous  parts  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  in  North  America,  and  also  in  this  country. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  tree,  leaves,  etc.,  are  given  at  page  349. 

The  wood  is  generally  known  in  this  country  as  whdte  deal. 

Appearance. — The  wood  is  of  a  yellowish-white,  or  sometimes 
of  a  brownish-red  colour,  becoming  of  a  bluish  tint  when  exposed 
to  the  weather.  The  annual  rings  a^  clearly  defined,  the  surface 
has  a  silky  lustre,  and  the  timber  contains  a  large  number  of 
very  hard  glossy  knots,  by  which  it  may  be  easily  recognised. 

The  sapwood  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  heart 

CAarcuieristics. — This  timber  is  tough,  sometimes  fine  grained, 
light,  and  elastic,  not  difficult  to  work,  except  where  the  knots 
occur,  shrinks  but  little,  and  takes  a  fine  polish. 

It  is,  however,  soft ;  it  warps  very  much,  unless  restrained  when 
seasoning,  and  is  wanting  in  durability. 

It  is  moreover  knotty ;  inferior  in  strength  to  the  red  and 
yellow  pine,  not  so  easily  worked,  and  is  apt  to  snap  under  a 
sudden  shock. 

Uises, — The  deals  are  used  for  the  coarser  descriptions  of 
joinery,  cheap  flooring  boards,  etc.,  for  backing  to  veneers,  for 
panels,  also  for  packing-cases  and  other  common  work. 

**  It  is  a  nice  wood  for  tops  of  dressers,  shelves,  and  common 
tables,  but  being  liable  to  warp  it  should  not  be  cut  too  thin,  not 
under  an  inch  if  possible.  For  sticking  mouldings,  and  the  finer 
kinds  of  joiners'  work,  it  is  not  fit,  as  the  hard  knots  turn  the 
plane  rron."  ^ 

The  trees  being  generally  straight,  strong,  and  elastic,  are  used 
for  small  spars  for  ships  and  boats,  for  ladders  and  scaffold  poles. 

Baltlo  Spruce  comes  chiefly  from  Norway,  also  from  Sweden,  Russia,  and 
Prussia. 


^  Seddon's  Notes, 
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**  Some  of  the  bestwliite  deal  comes  from  ChriMicaUa;  but  that  from  the  other  Nor- 
wegian ports  is  not  to  be  relied  upon,  being  apt  to  warp  and  split  in  diying."  ^ 

Both  good  and  bad  qnalitiee  are  sent  from  Dram,  The  deals  from  the  njdsad  ai« 
more  free  fix>m  shakes  than  the  other. 

Spruce  from.  FrederUatadt  contains  loose  black  knots. 

'*  Oottmbv/rg  white  deals  are  hard  and  stringy,"  only  fit  for  pacfcing-csses  and 
temporary  work.  "  The  same  remark  applies  in  greater  degree  to  those  from  ffenumtmd 
and  SundncUl"  * 

The  best  Russian  white  deal  is-  shipped  from  One^i.  Yerj  good  deals  oome  from 
NarvOf  FeUfsburg ;  white  deals  are  fiine  snd  dose  in  grain,  bnt  expand  and  contract 
with  changes  of  weather. 

JRiga  deals  are  coarser  and  more  open-grained  than  the  other  Russian  descriptioDs. 


American  Spruce. — There  are  at  least  four  varieties  of  the  tree  from 
which  this  timber  is  produced: — The  white  spruce  {AbUs  aU)a\  which 
flourishea  in  the  colder  paitB  of  North  America ;  the  black  spruce  (A&tst 
ntgra)y  and  the  Wenlock  spruce  (Abie$  CanademU),  found  chiefly  in  Lower 
Canada;  and  the  red  spruce  {Ahie$  rubra),  imported  from  Nova  Scotia. 

The  red  spruce  is  sometimes  known  as  ^  Newfoundland  red  pine,^ 

Appearance. — ^The  timber  greatly  resembles  the  spruce  from  the  Baltic, 
haying  the  same  characteristic  glassy  knots.  The  wood  of  the  black  and 
white  varieties  is  the  same  in  appearance — ^the  difiference  of  colour  being 
only  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  ;  the  black  produces  the  largest  and  best  timber. 

Characteriiiies, — ^American  spruce  is  inferior  to  that  from  Norway — ^it  is 
not  so  resinous  or  so  heavy — ^is  tougher,  warps  and  twists  very  much,  and 
soon  decays. 

The  Canadian  spruce  is  better  than  that  from  New  Brunswick. 

Usee. — This  timber  is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  Baltic  spruce. 

The  Iiarch  (Larix  Buropcea)  is  found  in  various  parts  of  Europe ;  the 
finest  varieties  being  in  Russia. 

Appearance. — The  wood  is  honey  yellow  or  brownish  white  in  colour^  the 
hard  part  of  each  ring  being  of  a  redder  tinge,  silky  lustre. 

There  are  two  kinds  in  this  country,  one  yellowish  white,  cross-grained, 
and  knotty  ;  the  other  (grown  generally  on  a  poor  soil  or  in  elevated  positions) 
reddish  brown,  harder,  and  of  a  straighter  grain. 

CharacterisHce, — **  Decidedly  the  toughest  and  most  lasting  of  all  the  ooni- 
ferous  tribe,** '  very  strong  and  durable — shrinks  very  much — straight  and 
even  in  grain,  and  free  from  large  knots,  very  liable  to  warp,  but  stands  well 
if  thoroughly  dry — ^is  harder  to  work  than  Baltic  fir — ^but  surface  is  smoother, 
when  worked.     Bears  nails  driven  into  it  better  than  any  of  the  pines. 

U$es. — Chiefly  for  posts  and  palings  exposed  to  weaUier,  ndlway  sleepers, 
etc. ;  also  for  flooring,  stairs,  and  other  positions  where  it  will  have  to 
withstand  wear. 

American  Larches  are  the  black  variety  {Larix  pendula)  known  as  Siaei' 
tnata^k  or  as  Tamarcik;  and  also  the  red  variety  {Larix  microoarpa). 

The  timber  frx)m  these  trees  resembles  that  from  the  European  larch. 

The  Cedar  (Cednte  Libant)  properly  so  called,  comes  from  Mount  Lebanon, 
and  Asia  Minor,  and  is  not  much  known  in  this  country. 

The  wood  generally  known  as  cedar  is  frx)m  trees  of  the  genus  Junipenu, 

These  trees  are  found  in  Yiiginiay  Bermuda,  Florida,  and  also  in  India, 
Australia,  etc. 


^  Seddon.  *  Newland.  '  Brown's  Faretier,  p.  278. 
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Appearamct, — The  heartwood  \&  a  reddiali  brown,  sapwood  wliite,  straight- 
grained,  and  poTona. 

Characteristics. — ^Veiy  l^ht  and  brittle,  and  wanting  in  strength  ;  Tredgold 
saya  it  is  abont  ^  the  strength  of  the  best  red  pine  ;  is  easily  worked  ;  does 
not  sluink  mnch ;  is  very  durable  when  well  ventilated.  Has  a  pungent  odonr 
which  often  unfits  it  for  internal  joinery,  but  protects  it  from  being  attacked 
by  insects.  A  resinous  substance  exudes  from  the  timber  when  freshly  cut, 
and  makes  it  difficult  to  work. 

Uses. — ^Making  pencils,  furniture,  toys,  carvings  ;  and  in  Bermuda  for  ship 
and  boat  building,  for  doors,  window  frames,  sashes,  and  internal  joinery. 

Market  forms. — ^Imported  in  logs  from  6  to  10  inches  square. 

The  Cypress  (Oupresstis  sempervirens)  furnishes  a  timber  sometimes  known 
as  cedar. 

It  is  found  in  Cyprus,  Asia  Minor,  Persia,  etc. 

The  wood  is  strong,  very  durable,  has  a  strong  odour,  resists  worms 
and  insects,  and  is  much  used  in  Malta  and  Candia  for  building  purposes. 

The  Oregon  Fine  or  Douglas  Pine  (Abies  Douglaisi)  is  found  in  N.W. 
America. 

It  resembles  Canadian  red  pine  in  appearance,  but  is  slightly  harder. 

A  few  spars  and  a  little  timber  and  plank  are  sent  to  tlds  country,  but 
there  is  no  regular  trade. 

The  Kawrie*  Ccwriey  or  Coiodie  Pine  (Dammara  AustraUs)  is  found  only  in 
New  Zealand. 

Appearance. — ^The  heartwood  is  yellowish  white,  fine  and  straight  in  graiu, 
with  a  silky  lustre  on  surface. 

Characteristics. — G^erally  very  free  from  defects  ;  may  be  obtained  per- 
fectly clean ;  is  very  light,  strong,  and  elastic  ;  has  an  agreeable  odour  when 
worked  ;  is  less  liable  to  shrink  than  most  firs  and  pines,  except  when  cut  into 
narrow  strips  ;  unites  well  with  glue,  and  is  very  durable. 

Uses, — Makes  first-rate  masts  and  spars ;  is  used  for  parts  of  military 
bridges  ;  is  good  for  joinery. 


HAKD  WOOD  OR  LEAF  WOOD. 

The  varieties  of  timber  of  this  class  most  in  use  for  building 
purposes  are  oak,  beech,  ash,  elm,  mahogany,  teak.  These,  with 
a  few  others,  wiU  now  be  described  in  more  or  less  detail,  ac- 
cording to  their  importance. 

Oak. — Of  this  timber  there  are  several  varieties  found,  both  in 
this  coimtry,  and  also  in  America,  Holland,  and  the  Baltic. 

British  Oak. — The  principal  British  varieties  are — 

The  Stalk-fruited  or  Old  English  Oak  {Qaercus  rdbur  or  Qmrcus 
peduruyulaia),  in  which  the  acorns  have  long  stalks,  and  the  leaves 
short  stalks. 

The  Cluster-fruited  or  Bay  Oak  (Quercms  sessilijlora),  of  which 
the  acorns  grow  in  close  clusters  with  very  short  stalks,  and  the 
leaves  have  longer  stalks,  some  nearly  an  inch  long. 
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Durmast  Oak  {Qy^rcus  pviesceTis)  has  short  stalks  for  the  acorns 
and  long  stalks  for  the  leaves,  like  the  bay  oak,  but  is  distin- 
guished by  "  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  being  somewhat  downy."  ^ 

Appearance, — Oood  oak  is  of  a  light  brown  or  brownish-yellow 
colour,  with  a  hard,  firm,  and  glossy  surface.  A  reddish  tinge  and 
dull  surface  are  signs  of  decay.  The  annual  rings  are  very  na^ 
row  and  regular,  each  having  a  compact  and  a  porous  layer,  the 
pores  in  the  latter  being  very  small  Wide  jings  and  large  pores 
are  signs  of  weakness.  The  medullary  rays  are  hard  and  compact; 
where  they  are  small  and  indistinct  the  wood  is  stronger. 

When  the  timber  is  cut  obliquely  across,  beautiful  markings  of 
silver  grain  appear,  being  caused  by  th^  cropping  out  of  the  kige 
medullary  rays. 

Chara^cteristics. — Sound  heart  of  oak  is  very  durable  in  earth 
or  water. ^  It  has  been  known  to  last  1000  years  when  well  ven- 
tilated. 

The  timber  is  very  strong,  hard,  and  tough,  warps  in  seasoning. 
It  is  very  elastic,  easily  bent  to  curves  when  steamed  or  heated 
It  is  not  easily  splintered,  but  is  rather  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
insects. 

It  contains  gallic  acid,  which  makes  it  more  durable,  but  cor- 
rodes iron  fastenings. 

Young  oak  is  tougher,  more  cross-grained,  and  harder  to  work 
than  old  oak. 

Uses. — Oak  is  used  for  all  purposes  where  strength  and  dura- 
bility are  required  in  engineering  structures. 

The  builder  employs  it  for  window  and  door  siUs,  treads  of 
steps,  keys,  wedges,  trenails,  etc.,  in  common  work,  also  for  supe- 
rior joinery  of  all  kinds,  for  gateposts,  etc. 

Comparison  of  Oie  Different  Varieties, — It  is  generally  considered  that  the 
timber  from  the  stalk-fruited  oak  is  superior  to  that  finom  the  Bay  oak 

The  respectiye  characteristics  of  the  two  varieties,  as  given  by  Tredgold, 
Rankine,  and  other  observers,  are  as  follows  : — 

The  wood  of  the  stalk-fruited  oak  is  lighter  in  colour  than  the  other.  It 
has  a  straight  grain,  is  generally  free  from  knots,  has  numerous  and  disonct 
medullary  rays,  and  good  silver  grain  ;  it  is  easier  to  work  and  less  h'able  to 
warp  than  the  timber  of  the  Bay  oak,  and  is  better  suited  for  ornamental 
work,  for  joists,  rafters,  and  wherever  stiffiiess  and  accnracy  of  fonn  are 
required  ;  it  splits  well  and  makes  good  laths. 

The  timber  of  the  cluster-fruited  oak  is  darker  in  colour,  more  flexible^ 
tougher,  heavier,  and  harder  than  that  of  the  stalk-fruited  oak ;  it  bas  bnt 

^  Laslett. 
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few  laige  medallaiy  lajSy  so  that  Ib  old  buildings  it  has  been  nustaken  for 
eheetnut ;  it  is  liable  to  warp,  and  difficult  to  split ;  it  is  not  suited  for  laths 
or  oxnamental  purposes,  but  is  better  than  the  other  where  flexibility  or  resist- 
ance to  shocks  are  required. 

Mr.  Britton  says  that  dry  rot  was  introduced  into  ships  by  using  the  Bay  oak. 

Mr.  Laslett  says  that  the  timber  of  the  tessili/ara  is  a  little  less  dense  and 
compact  than  that  of  the  pedunctUatay  but  they  so  much  resemble  each  other, 
that  '^  few  surveyors  are  able  to  speak  positively  as  to  the  identity  of  either." 

The  Durmast  oak  Ib  decidedly  of  inferior  quality. 

FdUng. — Oak  is  sometimes  felled  in  the  spring  for  the  sake  of  the  bark 
^atead  of  being  stripped  in  the  spring  and  felled  in  the  winter  as  described 
at  p.  346).  The  tree  being  then  full  of  sap,  the  timber  it  yields  is  not  of  a 
durable  character. 

Amerioan  Oak. — ^There  are  many  varieties  of  this  timber,  but  that  chiefly 
iniported  into  this  country  is  the  WhiU  Oai  {Qwrcua  aU>a)y  so  called  from 
the  white  colour  of  its  bark.  It  is  this  variety  that  is  generally  known  in 
this  countiy  as  Ameriean  Oak,  or  Pcutwre  Oak.  It  is  found  from  Canada  to 
Carolina ;  the  best  comes  from  Maryland. 

Afpwrance, — ^The  wood  has  a  pale  reddish-brown  colour,  with  a  straighter 
and  coarser  grain  than  English  oak. 

GkaraeUridic8. — ^The  timber  is  sound,  hard,  and  tough,  veiy  elastic,  shrinks 
very  slightly,  and  is  capable  of  being  bent  to  any  form  when  steamed.  It  is 
not  so  strong  or  durable  as  English  oak,  but  is  superior  to  any  other  foreign 
oak  in  those  respects. 

UitA, — This  timber  may  be  used  for  shipbuildiug,  and  for  many  parts  of 
buildings  in  which  English  oak  is  used. 

Market  farms, — It  is  imported  in  very  large  sided  logs  varying  from  26  to 
40  feet  in  length,  and  from  12  to  28  inches  in  thickness,  also  in  2  to  4  inch 
planks,  and  in  thick  stuff  of  4|  to  10  inches. 

Other  varieties  of  American  oak  are — 

The  OcModian  or  Jted  Oak  (Quercus  nibra)  has  wood  of  a  broum  colour,  light  and 
spongy  in  gnin,  moderately  dnrahle ;  is  used  for  farniture  and  cask  staves,  bat  is  unfit 
for  work  requiring  strength  and  durability. 

The  Live  Oak  (Quereus  vireru),  with  wood  of  a  dark  brown  or  yellow  colour,  fine 
grain,  minute  pores,  distinct  medullary  rings,  twisted  grain.  The  logs  are  crooked,  very 
strong  and  durable,  suitable  for  ships.  This  wood  makes  good  mallets  and  cogs  for 
macUnery.     It  ia  difficult  to  obtain  in  this  country. 

The  Iron  Oak  {Quercue  obttuiloba)  is  of  great  strength  and  durability,  but  of  small 
size,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  posts  and  fencing. 

The  BaUimore  Oak,  with  wood  of  a  reddish-brown  colour,  is  generally  weak,  and  soon 
decajrs. 

There  are  several  other  varieties  of  American  oak,  generally  inferior  to  the  above  men- 
tioned, and  seldom  met  with  in  this  country. 

Dantsio  Oak  is  grown  chiefly  in  Poland,  and  shipped  at  the  port  after 
which  it  is  named,  also  at  Memel  and  Stettin. 

Appearance, — ^It  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  with  a  close,  straight,  and  com- 
pact grain,  bright  medullary  rays,  free  from  knots,  very  elastic,  easily  bent 
when  steamed,  moderately  durable. 

U$es, — ^It  is  used  for  planking,  shipbuilding,  etc. 

Market  farms, — The  timber  is  carefally  classified  as  crown  and  crown  brack 
qualities. 

The  planks  are  classed  in  the  same  way,  the  crown  and  crown  brack  marked 
respectively  W  and  WW. 
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It  ifl  imported  in  logs  from.  18  feet  to  30  feet  long,  10  to  16  inches  square, 
and  in  plankB  ayeiaging  32  feet  long,  9  to  15  inches  wide,  and  8  to  8 
inches  thick.^ 

XVenoli  Oak  is  stated  by  Mr.  Laslett  to  closely  resemble  British  oak  In 
colour,  quality,  texture,  and  general  characteristica 

Biga  Oak  is  grown  in  Russia,  and  is  like  that  shipped  from  Dantzicy  bat 
with  more  numerous  and  more  distinct  medullary  rays.  It  is  valued  for  its 
silver  grain,  and  is  imported  in  logs  of  a  nearly  semicircular  section. 

Italian  Oak — Sardvnian  Oak. — ^This  timber  is  formed  from  several  Taiie- 
ties  of  the  oak  tree.  It  is  of  a  brown  colour,  hard,  tough,  strong,  subject  to 
splits  and  shakes  in  seasoning,  difficult  to  work,  but  free  from  defects.  They 
are  extensively  used  for  shipbuilding  in  her  Majesty's  dockyards.^ 

African  Oak,  known  ako  as  African  Teak  or  Mahogany^  is  brought  from 
Sierra  Leone,  and  has  many  of  the  characteristics  both  of  oik  and  teak. 

It  is  of  a  dark  red  colour,  hard,  close  grained,  difficult  to  work,  free  from 
splits  or  defects. 

It  is  much  used  for  shipbuilding,  but  is  too  heavy  for  architectural  purposea. 

Waineoot  is  a  species  of  oak,  soft  and  easily  worked,  not  liable  to  warp  or 
split,  and  highly  figured. 

This  last-mentioned  quality  is  obtained  by  converting  the  timber  so  as  to 
9how  the  silver  grain  (see  p.  344).  It  makes  the  wood  very  valuable  for 
veneers,  and  for  other  ornamental  work. 

Wainscot  is  imported  chiefly  from  Holland  and  Biga,  in  semicircular  loga. 

Clap  Boarding  is  a  description  of  oak  imported  from  Norway,  inferior  to 
wainscot,  and  distinguished  from  it  by  being  full  of  white-coloured  streaka. 

Beeoh  {Fagvs  sylvatica)  is  known  as  black,  brown,  or  white 
beech,  all  procured  from  the  same  species  of  tree,  the  difference  in 
the  wood  being  caused  by  variety  in  soil  and  situation. 

This  tree  is  found  throughout  England  and  Scotland,  in  the 
temperate  parts  of  Europe,  in  America,  and  Australia. 

Appearance. — Has  remarkably  distinct  medullary  rays;  the 
annual  rings  are  visible ;  each  is  a  little  darker  on  one  side  than 
the  other,  and  is  fuU  of  very  minute  pores.  The  colour  is  a 
whitish  brown,  darker  or  lighter  according  to  the  variety;  the 
wood  has  considerable  beauty,  especially  when  the  silver  grain  is 
exposed. 

Characteristics. — ^The  wood  is  of  quick  growth,  light  specific  gra- 
vity, close  texture;  hard,  compact, and  smooth  surface;  is  of  fine  grain, 
may  be  cut  into  thin  plates,  cleaves  easily,  is  not  difficult  to  work. 

It  is  durable  if  quite  dry  or  wholly  submerged  in  water,  but  if 
subjected  to  alternate  wet  and  dry  becomes  overspread  with 
yellowish  spots  and  soon  decays.  It  rots  quickly  in  damp  places. 
It  is  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  worms,  and  contains  juices 
which  corrode  metal  fastenings. 
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The  white  variety  is  the  hardest,  but  the  black  is  tougher  and 
more  durable. 

27ms. — ^This  timber  is  not  much  used  by  the  engineer  except 
for  piles  under  water,  and  wedges ;  also  for  mallets,  carpenters' 
planes,  and  other  tools,  for  cogs  of  machinery,  cabinet  work,  and 
chaiis. 

.Alder  {AXwum  gh^vnak)  is  from  a  tree  found  in  both  Europe  and  Asia, 
generally  near  swamps  or  the  low  banks  of  rivers. 

A'ppeanmo^ — The  wood  is  white  when  first  cat,  then  becomes  deep  red  on 
the  sni&ce,  and  evoituaUj  fades  to  reddish  yellow  of  different  shades.  The 
roots  and  knots  are  beautifully  veined. 

Ckaraetieritiiu, — ^Veiy  durable  in  water  when  wholly  submerged,  but  when 
used  above  ground  must  be  kept  perfectly  ,dry.  Is  soft,  light,  uniform  in  tex- 
taie,  with  a  smooth  fine  grain,  and  very  easily  worked.  It  is  wanting  in  ten- 
acity, and  shrinks  considerably. 

XJtn. — ^The  wood  is  useful  for  piles,  pumps,  patterns,  sides  of  stone  carts, 
packing  cases,  etc.  ;  also  used  for  wooden  bowls,  turnery,  and  furniture.  The 
roots  and  heart  are  used  for  cabinet  work.  The  bark  is  valuable  to  tanners, 
and  charcoal  from  the  wood  is  used  for  making  gunpowder. 

Qyeamore  (Acer  psetido-platanus)  is  from  a  tree  '^  generally  called  the 
plans  tree  in  the  north  of  England. **  It  is  vezy  common  in  Qreat  Britain, 
and  is  found  in  Germany. 

Appearance. — The  wood  is  white  when  young,  but  becomes  yellow  as  the 
tree  grows  older,  and  sometimes  brown  near  the  heart. 

The  texture  is  uniform,  and  the  annual  rings  not  very  distinct 

There  are  no  large  medullary  rays,  but  the  smaller  rays  are  distinct. 

Charaeteristics. — Compact,  firm,  not  hard,  durable  when  dry,  does  not  warp, 
liable  to  be  attacked  by  worms.  In  large  trees  the  wood  is  generally  tainted 
and  brittle. 

Usee. — ^For  furniture,  turnery,  and  wooden  screws. 

Chestnut  {Cattanea  vesca). — ^This  tree  flourishes  in  sandy  soils,  and  is  found 
in  most  parts  of  England,  in  the  south  of  Europe,  in  Africa,  and  North 
America. 

Appearance. — The  wood  resembles  that  of  oak  in  appearance,  but  can  be 
distinguished  from  it,  as  chestnut  has  no  distinct  large  medullary  rays.  The 
annual  rings  are  veiy  distinct,  and  the  wood  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  The 
timber  is  of  slow  growth,  and  there  is  no  sapwood. 

Characteruttce. — Is  remarkably  durable,  easier  to  work  than  oak,  does  not 
shrink  or  swell  so  much  ;  the  young  wood  is  hard  and  fleidble,  the  old  wood 
brittle. 

Usee. — ^Formerly  much  used  for  roofis  and  other  carpenters'  work,  and  still 
valuable  to  coachmakers,  wheelwrights,  etc. ;  also  for  posts,  hoops,  etc 

Ash  {Fraxinvs  excelsior). — Thia  tree  flonrishes  throughout  Great 
Britain,  in  Asia,  and  America. 

Appearance. — ^The  colour  of  the  wood  is  brownish  white,  with 
longitudinal  yeUow  streaks ;  each  annual  layer  is  separated  from 
the  next  by  a  ring  fall  of  pores. 
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Characteristics. — ^The  most  striking  characteristic  possessed  by 
ash  is  that  it  has  apparently  no  sapwood  at  all — ^that  is  to  say,  no 
difference  between  the  rings  can  be  detected  untQ  the  tree  is  very 
old,  when  the  heart  becomes  black. 

The  wood  is  remarkably  tough,  elastic,  flexible,  easily  worked ; 
very  durable  if  felled  in  winter,  weU  seasoned,  and  kept  dry,  but 
soon  rots  when  exposed  to  alternate  wet  and  diy.  Is  snbject  to 
the  attacks  of  worms. 

The  timber  is  economical  to  convert,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  sap.  "  Very  great  advantage  will  be  found  in  reducing 
the  ash  logs  soon  after  they  are  felled  into  plank  or  board  for 
seasoning,  since,  if  left  for  only  a  short  time  in  the  round  state, 
deep  shakes  open  from  the  surface,  which  involve  a  very  heavy 
loss  when  brought  on  later  for  conversion."  ^ 

Uses. — This  wood  is  too  flexible  for  most  building  purposes,  but 
is  very  useful  for  tool  handles,  shafts,  felloes  and  spokes  of  wheels, 
wooden  springs,  and  wherever  it  has  to  sustain  sudden  shocks. 

Canadian  atsid  Amkbican  Ash,  of  a  reddish-white  ooloiir,  is  imported  to 
this  comitiy  chiefly  for  Tnaking  oars.  These  varieties  haye  somewhat  the 
same  characteristics  as  English  ash.  Thej  are  darker  in  colour.  The 
Canadian  variety  is  the  better  of  the  two. 

Elm  {Ulmus). — 'So  less  than  five  varieties  of  this  tree  are  found 
in  Great  Britain,  besides  which  it  floiiirishes  in  many  parts  of 
Europe  and  in  America. 

The  principal  varieties  of  this  timber  are  as  follows :— ^ 

The  Common  English  or  Eough-leaved  Elm  {Ulmus  cam- 
pestris),  found  in  England,  Prance,  and  Spain. 

Appearance. — ^The  colour  of  the  heartwood  is  a  reddish  brown. 
The  sapwood  is  of  a  yellowish  or  brownish  white,  with  pores 
inclined  to  red.  The  medullary  rays  are  not  visibla  The  wood 
is  porous  and  very  twisted  in  grain. 

Characteristics.— The  wood  is  very  strong  across  the  grain ;  bears 
driving  nails  very  weU ;  is  very  fibrous,  dense,  and  tough,  and  ofiers 
a  great  resistance  to  crushing.  It  has  a  peculiar  odour,  and  is 
very  durable  if  kept  constantly  imder  water  or  constantly  dry,  but 
will  not  bear  alternations  of  wet  and  dry.  Is  subject  to  attacks  of 
worms.  None  but  fresh^cut  logs  should  be  used,  for  after  expo- 
sure, they  become  covered  with  yellow  doaty  spots,  and  decay 
will  be  found  to  have  set  in.  The  wood  warps  very  much  on 
account  of  the  irregularity  of  its  fibre.     For  this  reason  it  should 
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be  used  in  laige  scantling,  or  smaller  pieces  should  be  cut  just 
before  they  are  required ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  difficult 
to  ^work.  One  peculiar  characteristic  of  elm  is  that  the  sapwood 
withstands  decay  as  well  as  the  heart 

If  elm  timber  is  stored  it  should  be  kept  under  water  to  prevent 
decay. 

The  timber  is  very  free  from  shakes,  but  frequently  contains 
large  hollow  places  caused  by  rough  pruning  and  subsequent 
decay. 

TJsM, — Elm  is  used  in  many  situations  where  it  Is  Subjected  to 
continual  wet — namely,  for  piles,  parts  of  pumps,  pulley  blocks, 
keels  and  planks  imder  water  in  ships,  heavy  naval  gun  carriages, 
coffins,  naves  of  wheels,  etc. ;  also  for  various  purposes  by  carpen- 
ters, turners,  and  cabinetmakers. 

Tme  Wtch  Elm,  of  which  there  are  two  varietiee,  the  broad^eaved  {JJlmv* 
mofUona),  the  smooth-leaved  wych  elm  {JJIutmu  glabrc^y  is  found  chiefly  in 
the  north  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

The  wood  is  of  a  somewhat  Hghter  colour  than  the  common  elm.  It  is 
dean  and  stiaight  in  grain,  tongh  and  flexible,  and  used  for  the  naves  of 
wheels  and  for  boatbuilding. 

Thb  Dutch  Elm  {UUmib  major)  and  the  Corlobarked  Mm  (Ulmus  mberosa) 
both  famish  inferior  timber. 

The  Canada  Bock  XShn  (Ulmtu  racemoaa)  is  grown  in  North  America, 
and  imported  chiefly  from  Canada. 

The  wood  is  of  a  whitish-brown  colour,  with  very  close  annoal  rings.  It 
is  very  tongh,  flexible,  free  from  knots  and  sap,  with  a  fine  smooth  grain, 
but  liable  to  shrink  and  warp  unless  kept  imder  water,  and  to  shakes  if 
exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind. 

The  sap  is  not  durable  Uke  that  of  common  elm,  but  subject  to  decay. 

In  selecting  this  wood  only  those  logs  should  be  taken  which  have  an 
uniform  whitish  colour,  any  with  dark  annular  layers  full  of  moisture  being 
left  for  inferior  purposes.^ 

Ck>m2non  Aoaoia  (Rohinia  pseudo-iieacia)  is  found  in  America. 

Appearance.^—The  wood  Ib  of  a  greenish-yellow  colour,  with  reddish- 
brown  veins.  Its  structure  is  alternately  nearly  compact  and  very  porous, 
which  marks  distinctly  the  annual  rings.     It  has  no  large  medullary  rays. 

Characteristics, — ^It  is  very  durable,  heavy,  hard,  and  tough,  rivalling  the 
best  oak  in  these  respects.     The  timber  is  generally  of  small  size. 

Uses, — It  makes  first-rate  trenails,  and  very  excellent  durable  posts  for 
fencing,  sills  for  doors,  etc 

Sabicu  (Acacia  fonnosa),  or  the  tme  acada,  is  found  in  the  West  Indies 
and  Cuba. 

Appearance, — It  resembles  mahogany,  but  is  darker,  and  is  generally  well 
figured 
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Ckaractemtia, — ^The  wood  is  veiy  heavy,  weathen  adminbly ;  is  reiy 
free  firom  sap  and  shakes. 

Mr.  Laslett  says  that  the  fibres  are  often  broken  daring  the  early  stages  of 
the  tree's  existence,  and  that  the  defect  is  not  discorered  until  the  timber  is 
converted,  so  that  it  Ib  seldom  used  for  weight-carrying  beams. 

This  timber  is  much  used  in  shipbuilding,  and  also  by  the  oabinetmaker, 
but  not  in  engineering  works. 

Poplar  (Poptdus), — Of  this  tree  there  are  several  species  common  in  Eng- 
land. The  black  and  the  common  white  poplar  are  the  most  esteemed.  The 
Lombardy  poplar  is  inferior. 

Appearance. — The  colour  of  the  wood  is  a  yellowish  or  brownish  white. 
The  annual  rings  are  a  little  darker  on  one  side  than  the  other,  and  therefore 
distinct.     They  are  of  uniform  texture,  and  without  large  medullary  ray& 

Oharacterutics. — The  wood  is  light  and  soft,  easily  worked  anil  carred, 
only  indented,  not  splintered,  by  a  blow. 

It  should  be  well  seasoned  for  two  years  before  use.  When  kept  dry  it  ifl 
tolerably  durable,  and  not  liable  to  sweH  or  shrink. 

Uses, — The  wood  not  being  easily  splintered  is  used  for  the  sides  of  carts 
and  barrows,  for  large  light  bam  doors,  for  packing-cases,  floors,  eta 

Mahogany  comes  chiefly  from  Central  America  as  "Honduras" 
or  "Bay"  mahogany,  or  fix)m  the  West  Indies  as  "Spanish 
mahogany." 

The  former  is  the  best  for  strength  and  atiffiiesa;  the  latter  the 
most  valued  for  omamental  purposes. 

Honduras  Mahogany  is  found  in  the  countiy  round  the  Bay  of  Hondnns, 
the  trees  being  of  considerable  size. 

Appearance. — ^The  wood  is  of  a  golden  or  red-brown  colour,  of  variona 
shades  and  degrees  of  brightness ;  often  very  much  veined  and  mottled. 
The  grain  is  coarser  than  that  of  Spanish  mahogany,  and  the  inferior  qoalitiei 
often  contain  a  large  number  of  grey  specks. 

Characteristics. — ^This  timber  is  very  durable  when  kept  dry,  but  does  not 
stand  the  weather  welL  It  is  seldom  attacked  by  dry  rot ;  containt  a  itfin- 
ous  oU  which  prevents  the  attacks  of  insects  ;  it  is  also  untouchedl^y  wonnii 
It  is  strong,  tough,  and  flexible  when  fresh,  but  becomes  brittle  when  dry.  It 
contains  a  very  small  proportion  of  sap,  and  is  vezy  free  from  shakes  and 
other  defects.  The  wood  requires  great  care  in  seasoning,  does  not  shrink  or 
warp  much,  but  if  the  seasoning  process  is  carried  on  too  rapidly  it  is  liable  to 
split  into  deep  shakes  externally.  It  holds  glue  very  weJl,  has  a  soft  taXkf 
grain,  contains  no  acids  injurious  to  metal  fastenings,  and  is  less  combaitibie 
than  most  timbers. 

It  is  generally  of  a  plain  straight  grain  and  uniform  colour,  but  is  some- 
times of  wavy  grain  or  figured. 

Uses.— The  builder  uses  this  timber  chiefly  for  hAn^^i^ni^,  to  a  small  extent 
for  joinery,  and  for  cabinet  work.  It  has  sometimes  been  used  for  win*''' 
sashes  and  sills,  but  is  not  fit  for  external  work.  ^  It  has  been  laigely  need 
in  shipbuilding,  for  beams,  planking,  and  in  many  other  ways  as  a  subsfcitate 
for  oak,  and  found  to  answer  exceedingly  well,"  ^ 
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MctrketfonM, — ^LogBliom  2  to  4  feet  Bquaie,  and  12  to  14  feet  in  length. 
Sometimes  planks  have  been  obtained  6  or  7  feet  wide. 

"  Mahogany  is  known  in  the  market  as  '  plain/  '  veiny,'  '  watered,'  *  velvet- 
cowl,*  'biid's^ye,'  and  'festooned,'  according  to  the  appearance  of  the  vein- 
f oimatLons."  ^ 

Caba  or  BpamiBli  Mahogaayi  fh>m  the  island  of  Caba,  is  distingnished  from 
Hoodnms  mahogany  by  a  white  chalk-like  aabstance  which  fills  its  pores.  The  wood  is 
very  aoimd,  free  from  shakes,  with  a  beautiful  wavy  grain  or  figure,  and  capable  of  re- 
ceiving a  high  polish.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  furniture  and  ornamental  purposes,  and  also 
for  shipbuilding. 

ICezican  Mahogany  shows  the  characteristics  of  Honduras  mahogany.  Some  varie- 
ties of  it  are  figured.  It  may  be  obtained  in  very  laxge  sizes,  but  the  wood  is  spongy  in 
ihs  centre,  and  very  liable  to  starshakes. 

It  is  imported  in  balks  15  to  86  inches  square,  and  18  to  80  feet  in  length. 

St.  Pomingo  aad  Nancm  Mahogany  are  hard,  heavy  varieties,  of  a  deep  red  colour, 
generally  well  veined  or  figured,  and  used  for  cabinet  works. 

They  are  imported  in  very  small  logs  from  8  to  10  feet  long,  and  from  0  to  12  inches 
square.' 

Jaarrali,  or  Aiutralian  Mahogany  {Eucalyptus  mar^nata),  comes  from  West 
Australia. 

Appearance. — The  wood  is  of  a  reid  colour,  and  dose^  wavy  grain,  with 
occasionally  figure  enough  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Characteristics. — ^Trees  decay  at  centre  ;  wood  Ib  very  brittle  ;  when  sound 
contains  a  pungent  acid  repellent  to  the  teredo,  which  is  said  never  to  pene- 
trate beyond  the  sap.  The  Dutch  Commission  referred  to  at  page  381  made, 
however,  no  ^ception  in  favour  of  this  wood.  It  is  also  said  to  resist  the 
white  ant.  It  is  full  of  defects  like  cupshakes,  but  filled  with  resin.  The 
wood  is  deficient  in  strength  and  tenacity,  and  very  subject  to  shrink  and 
warp  if  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Uses^ — ^It  is  admirably  adapted  for  piers,  jetties,  dock  gates,  piles,  and  for 
shipbuilding. 

.Market  forms, — Very  little  is  imported  to  this  country.  The  sound 
trees  yield  timber  from  20  to  40  feet  long  and  1 1  to  24  inches  square.' 

Teak  (Teetona  grandis),  sometime^  called  Indian  OaJc,  is 
found  in  Southern  India,  Pegu,  Java,  Siam,  and  Burmah. 

The  lightest,  cleanest,  and  most  flexible  comes  from  Moulmein ; 
the  heaviest  and  strongest  from  Johore ;  and  the  most  handsomely 
figured  variety  from  the  Vindhyan  forests.  The  Malabar  teak  forests 
are  nearly  exhausted.  The  timber  from  these  forests  is  darker  and 
stronger  than  that  from  Moulmein,  but  very  full  of  shakes. 

Appearand. — ^The  wood  has  a  fine  straight  grain.  It  some- 
what resembles  English  oak  in  appearance,  but  has  no  visible 
medullary  rays.     The  annual  rings  are  very  narrow  and  regular. 

The  colour  varies  firom  brownish  yeUow  to  dark  brown.  The 
texture  is  very  uniform,  though  porous. 

Characteristics. — ^The  timber  is  stronger  and  stiffer  than  Eng- 
lish oak,  light,  and  easily  worked,  but  splinters  very  readily,  so 
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that  it  must  be  worked  with  care.  It  contains  a  resinous  aro- 
matic oil,  which  makes  it  veiy  dtuable^  and  enables  it  to  resist  the 
white  ant  and  worms.  It  does  not'  corrode,  but  rather  preserves 
iron  fastenings. 

There  are  seldom  shakes  on  the  surface,  but  it  is  subject  to 
heartshake,  and  is  often  worm-eaten. 

The  resinous  oil  which  exists  in  the  pores  often  oozes  into  and 
congeals  in  the  shakes,  and  will  then  destroy  the  edge  of  any 
tool  used  in  working  the  timber. 

This  oil  is  a  preservative  against  rust,  and  teak  is  therefore 
used  for  backing  armour  plates  and  other  iron  structures. 

The  oil  is  sometimes  extracted  while  the  tree  is  growing  by 
"  girdling ; "  that  is,  cutting  away  a  ring  of  bark  and  sapwood. 
This  practice  makes  the  timber  brittle  and  inelastic,  and  reduces 
its  durability.^ 

Uses. — ^This  timber  is  used  extensively  for  shipbuilding,  for 
armour-plated  forts,  and  would  be  fit  for  many  purposes  for 
which  oak  is  used  in  ordinary  buildings,  but  that  it  is  too  expen- 
sive. 

Market  forms, — ^Teak  is  sorted  in  the  marketa  acootding  to  size,  not  quality. 
The  logs  are  from  23  to  40  feet  long,  and  their  width  on  the  larger  sides 
varies  according  to  the  class,  as  follows : — ^ 

Class  A.  1 5  inches  and  npwardsi 

B.  12  and  under  15  inches. 

C.  Under  12  inches* 

D.  Are  damaged  logs* 

Greenheart  {Nectandra  rodicet)  is  found  in  British  Guiana  aud 
in  the  K.E.  portion  of  South  America. 

Appeararux, — The  section  of  this  timber  has  a  peculiar  appear- 
ance, being  of  a  fine  grain,  and  very  full  of  fine  pores  like  the 
section  of  a  cane.  The  annual  rings  are  rarely  distinguishable. 
The  heartwood  is  of  a  dark-green  or  chestnut  colour ;  the  centre 
portion  a  deep,  brownish  purple,  often  nearly  black.  The  sap- 
wood  is  dark -green,  and  often  net  distinguishable  from  the  heart 

Characteristics. — Greenheart  is  the  strongest  timber  in  use. 
Its  resistance  to  crushing  is  enormous,  but  when  it  gives  way  it 
does  so  suddenly.  It  is  also  apt  to  split  and  splinter,  and  there- 
fore requires  great  C€a*e  in  working.  The  timber  is  clean  and 
straight  in  grain,  very  hard  and  heavy.  It  contains  an  essential 
oU,  and  many  authorities  state  that  on    account  of   this  it  is 

^  Laslett. 
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entirely  free  from  the  attacks  of  worms.  The  Dutch  Commission 
that  experimented  some  years  ago  on  this  subject  reported  that 
this  is  not  the  case,^  and  Mr.  Laslett  considers  it  doubtfriL  It 
appears,  however,  that  in  any  case  worms  will  only  penetrate  the 
sapwood  The  presence  of  the  oil  above  mentioned  causes  the 
wood  to  bum  freely,  so  that  it  is  known  in  Demerara  as  "  torch- 
wood."  « 

Uses, — Greenheart  is  much  used  for  shipbuilding,  also  for  piles, 
jetties,  piers,  and  other  marine  structures,  posts  of  dock  gates. 

Markd  forms, — The  timber  comes  into  the  market  roughly  hewn,  a  great 
deal  of  bark  being  left  upon  the  angles,  and  the  ends  of  the  butts  are  not  cut 
off  square.  The  logs  are  from  12  to  24  inches  square,  and  up  to  50  feet  in 
length. 

Mora  {Mora  excdsa), — ^This  timber  comes  firom  Guiana  and  Trinidad. 

Aj^ftearcmee. — ^The  wood  is  of  a  chestnut-brown  colour,  sometimes  beauti- 
foUy  figured. 

CKaracteridics, — The  timber  is  very  tough,  hard,  and  heavy  ;  the  grain  is 
close,  generally  straight,  but  sometimes  twisted  so  that  the  wood  is  difficult  to 
split  An  oil  in  the  pores  makes  the  wood  very  durable.  It  is  free  from 
dry  rot,  but  subject  to  starshake. 

Uhs, — ^It  is  admirably  adapted  for  shipbuilding. 

Market  formi, — ^Logs  18  to  35  feet  long,  and  12  to  20  inches  square. 

Hoxnbeajn  {Carpintu  betiUa)  is  from  a  British  tree. 

Appearajice, — The  wood  ib  white  and  dose.  The  medullary  rays  are 
plainly  marked,  and  there  is  no  sap. 

Characteristics, — ^The  timber  is  hard,  tough,  and  strong.  When  subjected 
to  yeitical  pressure  the  fibres  double  up  instead  of  snapping ;  it  stands  ex- 
posure well.     If  cut  from  old  or  unseasoned  trees  the  wood  is  worthless. 

Uses, — This  wood  makes  the  best  mallets.  It  is  very  good  for  turned 
artidee,  agricultural  implements,  cogs  for  wheels,  etc  etc. 
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There  are  several  distinguishing  marks  used  by  the  shippers 
and  importers  of  timber.  Some  of  them  refer  merely  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  balk  and  to  its  cubic  content,  others  refer  to  the 
quality. 

In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that  Russian  balk  timber  is 
marked  with  a  scribe,  t.e.  letters  or  marks  are  cut  upon  it  in  thin 
scooped-out  lines. 

Russian  deals  are  either  unmarked  or  are  stamped  with  small 
indented  letters  on  their  ends. 

1  Dent.  '  Hadett 

B.  C. III  2  B 
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Swedish  deals  are  marked  with  laige  led  or  black  stencilled 
letters  on  their  ends. 

Inferior  qualities  are  frequently  without  marks  at  alL 
American  deeds  are  not  generally  branded,  but  are  sometimes 
marked  with  one,   two,  or  three  red  chalk   marks,  to   indicate 
quality. 

The  letters  used  to  indicate  quality  are  liable  to  change  year 
by  year.  A  list  of  the  principal  marks  in  use  is  published 
annually  in  Laxton's  Price  Book,  and  other  similar  works. 

Nearly,  all  the  information  contained  in  the  following  remarks  is  taken 
from  Major  Seddon*a  Notes  on  the  Building  Trades. 

Baltio  Fir. — There  are  four  principal  qualities  of  Memel  and  Dantzic  fir 
timber,  i,e. 

Crown. 

Ist  or  '*  best  middling." 
2d  or  '^  good  middling.** 
dd  or  **  common  middling.** 

Inferior  balks  are  classed  as  **  short  and  irr^^lar.*' 

There  is  also  a  dass  containing  a  small  or  ondersized  timber  known  as 
MauerlcUten.  ^ 

''  Very  little  crown  timber  comes  into  the  market ;  in  fact  there  is  yeiy 
little  demand  for  it  in  the  btiilding  trade  except  for  govenuuent  purposea.** 

Baltic  timber,  especially  that  from  Dantzic,  has  a  great  many  marks  scribed 
upon  it     Among  iheae  may  be  mentioned — 

1.  The  number  of  the  float  or  raft,  which  is  scribed  at  one  end  of  each  balk. 

2.  The  number  of  the  balk  in  the  float 

3.  The  cubic  content  of  the  balk.  (The  last  two  marks  are  scribed  in 
the  centre  of  each  balk). 

4.  The  quality  of  the  balk. 

Besides  these  there  are  often  *'  private  marks  pat  on  by  those  through 
whose  hands  the  timber  has  passed  after  being  squared." 

<<0n  Dantzic  they  are  much  more  numerous  than  on  Memel  or  Biga 
timber ;  but  with  these  marks  of  ownership  we  have  nothing  to  do  ;  all  we 
care  about  are  generally  accepted  port  marks  for  distinguishing  the  different 
qualities  from  one  another." 

All  balks  of  crown  quality  are  marked  with  an  indented  crown. 

Figs.  151,  152,  153  show  the  marks  on  Memel  timber,  indicating  the  Ist, 
2d,  and  3d  qualities  respectively. 


\  \  Iv  \^ 


Fig.  161.  Fig.  162.  Fig.  168. 


Dent. 
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^  In   Dontzic    timber  the  quality  is  generally  known   by  the  marks 

shown  scribed  about  the   centre   of  each  balk,"  as  in 


5 


Fig.  154.     For  best  middling  only  the  centre  mark  is 

used  ;  for  good  middling  only  the  two  outer  marks  ;  and 

for  common  middling  all  those  marks  are  made  as  shown 

p,.     jg^  in  the  figure. 

^'       *  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  little  straight  marks  across 

the  line,  small  crosses  are  adopted  as  in  Fig.  155,  the  ^ 

number  and  position  of  the  marks  for  different  qualities  |L         ^ 
being  the  same  as  before. 


"If,  amongst  a  lot  of  good  middling  logs,  one  or  two  marked 
as  common  middling  or  best  middling^  aji  the  case  may  be,  are  y\sl,  155. 

found,  it  does  not  always  follow  that  any  deception  has  been  prac- 

tised,  since  the  timber  may  have  changed  hands  ;  a  balk  here  and  there  may  have 
been  considered  by  the  last  owner  as  too  good  for  common^  or  too  bad  for  best  middling, 
and  been  shifted  into  a  good  middling  float. 

"  There  is,  however,  no  uniformity  about  these  quality  marks,  as  all  shippers  from  the 
same  port  do  not  adopt  them,  many  using  private  marks  of  their  own.  The  safest  plan, 
in  the  case  of  large  and  important  works,  is  to  order  the  timber  direct  from  the  broker, 
selecting  it  out  of  shipments  from  houses  who  have  earned  a  reputation,  from  the  care 
with  which  their  timber  is  bracked  or  sorted  ;  for  there  is  a  great  diiference  in  the  same 
market  quality  of  timber  troiD.  difTerent  shippers ;  one  shipper's  good  middling  being 
often  nearly  equal  to  another's  best  middling.    ^ 

The  following  private  marks  used  by  a  well-known  firm  of  shippers  are 
given  as  an  example. 

Crown  .  .  SK  K  SKK  R 

Best  Middling  .  SK  SK  R 

Good     do.  .  SK    I  SK     R 

Common  do.  .  SK   i|  SK  i  R 

"  As  the  letters  are  veiy  roughly  marked  with  the  scribe,  it  will  require 
some  practice  to  recognise  the  marks.  ,  .  . 

"  llie  addition  of  R  to  the  SK  marks  indicates  Russian  timber  shipped  by 
the'same  firm  (S.  Kcehne)."  ^ 

"  Baltic  Planks,  Deals,  and  Battens  are,  speaking  in  general  terms,  classed  in  the 
market  as  Crovm^  Chxnon  Brack,  First  Quality,  Second  Qmdity,  etc.,  down  to  even  Fifth 
Quality. 

"Very  few  crown,  or  crown  brack,  goods  come  into  market,  there  being  little  or  no 
demand  for  them  for  building  purposes.  The  different  classes  of  deals,  etc. ,  will  be  found 
to  vary  very  much  in  quality,  one  shippei's  second  quality  being  often  equal  to  another's 
first  quality.  Hence  some  shippers  have  become  well  known  for  the  greater  care  with 
which  their  goods  are  bracked  or  sorted,  and  their  names  or  trade  marks  may  be  safely 
taken  as  a  guarantee  of  a  high  standard  i^  the  different  qualities  into  which  they  are 
classed." 

Among  the   marks  for   Dantzic  crown  deck    deals  are  —  CSC.   EH.   EB.EB.EB. 

MK.MK.ME.  HP.HP.HP.    V    Im       Some  Dantzic  crown  brack  deck  deal  marks 

,  G^B  FGF. 

aro— FGF.  MK.  V  BJ. 

"  BossiaxL  and  Finland  Deals,  which  are  chiefly  first  and  second  quality,  or  accord* 

ing  to  the  shippers  prima  and  aeeunda,  generally  come  unmarked  into  the  market,  or 

only  dry  stamped  or  marked  at  their  ends  with  the  blow  of  a  branding  hammer,  such 

marks  being  also  termed  Jiard  brands.     Onega  and  Archangel  deals  are  marked  thus  with 

the  shipper's  initials,  or  private  mark,  and  often  with  a  number  in  addition,  which,  how- 


*  Seddon's  Notes. 
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eTOr,  does  not  denote  the  qnality,  but  merely  the  number  of  the  yard  in  which  they  were 
stored  before  shipping. 

"  In  some  cases,  when  the  goods  are  not  branded,  the  second  quality  haye  a  red  mark 
across  the  ends  ;  third  being  easily  distinguished  from  first  quality  goods. 

"The  well-known  Gromoff  Petersburg  deals  are,  however,  marked  with  O.  and  Co.,  the 
initials  of  the  shippers  Clarke  and  Company.  Another  good  Petersburg  brand  is  P  B 
(Peter  Belaieff )  for  best,  and  P  B  2  f or  second  quality. 

"  Swedish  Gtoods  are  never  hammer-marked,  but  invariably  branded  with  letters  or 
devices  stencilled  on  the  ends  in  red  paint,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  judge  of  their  qua- 
lity by  inspection,  as  they  are  stacked  in  the  timber  yards  with  their  ends  only  showiog. 
Some  of  the  common  fourth  and  fifth  quality  Swedish  goods  are  left  unmazkedy  bat  they 
may  generally  be  distinguiBhed  from  Bussian  shipments  by  the  bluer  colour  cf  the  sap- 
wood. 

**  The  first  and  second  qualities,  in  Swedish  deals,  are  classed  together  as '  mixed,'  being 
scarcely  ever  sorted  separately ;  after  which  we  get  third,  down  to  fifth  quality  goods. 

"  Deals  of  lower  quality  than  third  are  nearly  always  shaken,  or  very  ftili  of  defects  of 
some  kind. 

"  Except  for  temporary  purposes,  or  for  rough  work  such  as  slate  boarding,  no  deals  of 
a  lower  quality  than  mixed  Swedish,  or,  as  the  timber  merchants  and  contractoirB  would 
call  them,  heat  Swedish,  should  be  used  on  Government  works." 

The  few  brands  following  are  merely  given  as  examples.  As  before  mentioned,  the 
marks  are  constantly  changing,  and  any  information  regarding  them  should  be  renewed 
firom  year  to  year.    A  long  list  is  published  annually  in  Laxton's  FriM  Bock, 

SoDKBHAlCN.         B  S  S  C=mixed^  xi^a^„        G  G  and  Co.  =  mixed 

BBB   =8d       V    ^^mcw     ^GG  =8d 

BC       =4th     J     B^^'J^Co.     jjgg  ^^^ 

Gefle.  K  a  B  =mixed  C  B  A  Gefle  =mix6d 

NAS   =8d  CX  XB      =8d 

♦♦•     =4th  Do.  =4th 

fJMnlP-^^  KHB  =mixad 

A^S^mixed  HAB  =8d 

A  X  S  =8d 

H0LM8UND  AND    B  D  and  Ca = mixed  ^ 
GoTTSNBUBO.      D  D  D  =  3d       >  Dickson  Bros,  and  Co. 

D  =4th     J 

"  Wood  with  this  brand  always  commands  a  fair  inice,  as  it  can  be  relied  upon,  and  the 
shippers  (Messrs.  Dickson  Brothers  and  Company)  are  well  known.  "^ 

Stockholm.         F  and  Co.,  No.  1 = mixed  ) 

Do.        No.  2=8d       (  ps^^v^ 
JBP  =8d       f  ™"J^«- 

JBPO  =4th      ) 

SAin>yio.  ^  S  A  S  ^= mixed 

{  Bergere = mixed 
KiTNOSGAltDK  AND  Hebnosand.  \  Barger  =  8d 

LeLB  =4th 

Uleabobo  (Finland),  j  ^  %  ^^  mark)=mxed 

"  Amerioan  Oooda  are  not  branded  as  a  rule,  though  some  houses  use  brands  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Baltic  marks  already  described,  though  without  following  any  definite  rules. 
The  qualities  may,  however,  very  oflwi  be  known  by  red  marks  I II  III  upon  the  aides  or 
ends,  but  the  qualities  of  American  yellow  deals  are  easUy  told  by  inspection,  the  custom 
in  the  London  Docks  being  to  stack  them  on  their  sides,  so  as  to  expose  their  faces  to  view, 
and  allow  of  free  ventilation." 

"  To  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the  different  qualities,  the  misoed  are  worth  from  15  to 
20  per  cent  more  than  third,  and  third  from  12  to  15  per  cent  more  than  fourth  quality. 

^  Richardson's  Timber  Importer's  Guide, 
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It  may  be  noiksed  in  the  above  brands  that  three  similar  letters,  vhen  used,  generally 
denote  the  shipper's  third  quality ;  but  a  merchant  would  call  these  second  quality  goods, 
for  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  term  '  mixed '  is  confined  to  the  shippers  and 
broken.  Timber  merchants  slways  call  the  mixed  *best»'  and  the  third  quality  second 
quality,  and  so  on,  or  one  dass  hifi^her  than  that  at  which  they  were  shipped. 

**•  The  NonMffian  marks  are  very  numerous,  but>  as  the  chief  import  is  of  cheap  and 
reiy  inferior  battens  (mostly  2^  x  6^),  they  are  not  worth  enumerating. 

"  From  Christiania,  however,  some  of  the  very  best  white  deals  come,  marked  H  M  H 
for  first  quality,  and  H  M  M  for  second  quality. 

**  Battens  from  Ditsm  have  several  marks,  among  which  are  for  1st  class  HK  JB,  for 
2d  dass  HK  and  Co.  I  00,  for  8d  dasB  IW  B,  etc  etc. 

**  SoTwtLj  also  exports  laige  quantities  of  cheap  boards  for  flooring  and  other  purposes, 
MoleA  or  grooved  and  tougued  boarding,  mouldings,  doors,  window  sashes,'  etc,  all  ready 
for  fixing  which  may  often  be  used  with  advantage  for  inferior  or  temporary  purposes." 

Hahosany^  Oedar,  and  other  imported  woods,  are  also  marked  with  letters,  a  long 
list  of  which  is  given  in  Bichardson's  Timber  Importer's  Guide. 

The  following  extract,  from  a  valuable  article  in  the  Building  Kews,  shows  the  im- 
portance of  the  subject 

"  From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  brauds  ujran  timber  is  a  great  and  important 
subject.  It  is  one  in  the  hands  of  a  small  community  of  our  traders,  and  is,  consequently, 
a  class  of  knowledge  over  which  they  are  strict  conservators.  It  is  a  subject  new  to 
authors,  and  that  portion  of  our  tradesmen  whose  office  it  is  to  buy  and  consume  timber. 
This  is  somewhat  strange,  as  the  meaning  of  brands  is  well  known  on  other  goods  that 
peojde  engaged  in  trade  are  called  upon  to  purchase.  With  architects,  clerks  of  works, 
and  boildeiB  generally,  brands  upon  timbers  are  looked  upon  with  perfect  indifference. 
The  current  remarks  are,  'I  can  tell  a  bit  of  good  wood  when  I  see  it,'  etc,  and,  as 
builders  generally  pursue  the  old-fashioned  system  of  buying  fh)m  inspection,  the  ques- 
tion carries  but  little  importauce. 

"Were  brands  upon  timber  better  known,  architects  would  get  better  work  and 
builders  would  obtain  greater  credit  The  cheap  builder  would  fli^  his  place,  and  what 
are  termed  '  old-fashioned  builders '  would  again  occupy  the  position  they  so  richly  merit. " 
Valae  of  Timber  Deals,  eta,  and  Metliod  of  Measuring. — The  prices  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions  of  timber,  deals,  etc,  vary  at  the  different  ports.  They  are  published 
weekly  in  the  engineering  and  building  journals,  and  also  annually  in  the  builders'  price- 
books.  The  method  in  which  timber  is  measured  and  the  "  standards "  under  which 
deals  are  sold,  are  described  in  Hurst's  Poeket-Book,  and  in  works  devoted  to  the  subject 
of  measuring  and  estimatiug. 
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In  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  marks  nsed  in  the  timber  trade,  the 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  what  they  mean,  and  the  frequent  changes  that  take 
place  in  them,  the  practical  engineer  or  builder,  as  a  rule,  judges  of  the  quar 
lity  of  the  timber  more  by  its  appearance  than  by  the  way  in  which  it  is 
marked. 

The  characteristics  of  good  timber  and  the  defects  to  be  avoided  are  given 
in  general  terms  at  p.  346,  but  a  few  remarks  on  selecting  balks  and  deals 
may  be  usefuL  It  should  be  remembered  that  most  defects  show  better  when 
the  timber  is  wet 

Balk  timber  is  generally  specified  to  be  free  from  sap,  shakes,  large  or  dead 
knots  and  other  defects,  and  to  be  die-square. 

In  the  best  American  yellow  pine  and  crown  timber  from  the  Baltic  there 
should  be  no  visible  imperfections  of  any  kind. 

In  the  lower  qualities  there  is  either  a  considerable  amount  of  sap,  or  the 
knots  are  numerous,  sometimes  very  lai^  or  dead.  The  timber  may  also 
be  shaken  at  heart  or  upon  the  surface. 
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The  wood  may  be  waterlogged,  softened,  or  discolonied  by  being  floated. 

Wanes  also  are  likely  to  be  found  which  spoil  the  sharp  angles  of  the  tim' 
ber,  and  reduce  its  value  for  many  purposes. 

The  interior  of  the  timber  may  be  soft,  spongy,  or  decayed,  the  surface 
destroyed  by  worm  holes,  or  bruised. 

The  heart  may  be  wandering — ^that  is,  at  one  part  on  one  side  of  the  balk, 
at  another  part  on  the  other  side.  This  interrupts  the  continuity  of  the  fibre, 
and  detracts  from  the  strength  of  the  balk.  Again,  the  heart  may  be  twisted 
throughout  the  length  of  the  tree.  In  this  case  the  annual  rings  which  mn 
parallel  to  two  sides  of  the  balk  at  one  end  run  diagonally  across  the  section 
at  the  other  end.  This  is  a  great  defect,  as  the  wood  is  nearly  sure  to  twist 
in  seasoning. 

Some  of  these  defects  appear  to  a  certain  degree  in  all  except  the  very  beet 
quality  of  timber.  The  more  numerous  or  aggravated  they  are,  the  lower  is 
the  quality  of  the  timber. 

Deals,  planks,  and  battens  should  be  carefully  examined  for  freedom  (more 
or  less  according  to  their  quality)  from  sap,  li^ge  or  dead  knots,  and  other 
defects,  also  to  see  that  they  have  been  carefully  converted,  of  proper  and 
even  thickness,  square  at  the  angles,  etc  As  a  rule,  well-converted  deals  are 
from  good  timber,  for  it  does  not  pay  to  put  much  labour  upon  inferior 
materiaL 

The  method  in  which  tha  deals  have  been  cut  should  be  noticed,  those  from 
the  centre  of  a  log,  containing  the  pith,  should  be  avoided,  as  they  are  likely 
to  decay  (see  p.  386). 


SEASONING  TIMBER 

The  object  of  seasoning  timber  is  either  to  expel  or  to  dry  up 
the  sap  remaining  in  it,  which  otherwise  putrefies  and  causes  decay. 

One  effect  of  seasoning  is  to  reduce  the  weight  of  timber,  and 
this  reduction  of  weight  is,  to  some  extent,  an  indication  of  the 
success  of  the  process. 

Tredgold  calls  timber  seasoned  when  it  has  lost  ^  of  its  weight, 
and  says  that  it  is  then  fit  for  carpenters'  work  and  conmion  pur- 
poses. He  calls  it  dry,  fit  for  joiners'  work  and  framing,  when 
it  has  lost  ^  of  its  weight. 

The  exact  loss  of  weight  must  depend,  however,  upon  the  nature 
of  the  timber  and  its  state  before  seasoning. 

Timber  should  be  well  seasoned  before  being  cut  into  scantlings. 
The  scantlings  should  then  be  further  seasoned,  and  after  con- 
version the  wood  should  be  left  as  long  as  possible  to  complete  the 
process  of  seasoning  before  being  painted  or  varnished. 

Mr.  Britton  states  that  logs  season  better  and  more  quickly  if 
a  hole  is  bored  through  their  centre.     This  also  prevents  splitting. 
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Theie  are  several  different  methods  of  seasoning  timber,  the 
principal  of  which  will  now  be  briefly  described. 

H'atnral  Eteasoning  is  carried  out  by  staddng  the  timber  in  such  a  way 
that  the  air  can  circulate  freely  round  each  piece,  at  the  same  time  pro- 
tecting it  by  a  roof  from  the  sun,  rain,  dranghts,  and  high  winds,  and  keep- 
ing it  clear  of  the  ground  by  bearers. 

The  great  objects  is  to  ensure  r^;nlar  drying.  Irregular  drying  causes  the 
timber  to  spUt 

Timber  should  be  stacked  in  a  yard,  paved  if  possible,  or  covered  with 
ashes,  and  free  from  vegetation. 

The  bearers  used  should  be  damp-proof,  and  should  keep  the  timber  at  least 
12  inches  off  the  ground.  They  should  be  laid  perfectly  level  and  out  of 
winding,  otherwise  the  timber  will  get  a  permanent  twist 

If  possible,  the  timber  should  be  turned  frequently  so  as  ensure  equal 
diying  aU  round  the  balks. 

When  a  permanent  shed  is  not  available,  temporary  roofs  should  be  made 
over  the  timber  stacks. 

Logs  are  stacked  with  the  butts  outwards,  the  inner  ends  being  slightly 
nosed  so  that  the  logs  may  be  easily  got  out  Packing  pieces  are  inserted 
between  the  tiers  of  logs,  so  that  by  removing  them  any  particular  log  may 
be  withdrawn. 

Some  authorities  have  stated  that  timber  seasons  better  when  stacked  on 
end.  This,  however,  seems  doubtful,  and  the  plan  is  practicaUy  difficult  to 
carry  out. 

Boards  may  be  stacked  in  the  same  way,  laid  flat  and  separated  from  one 
another  by  pieces  of  dry  wood  an  inch  or  so  in  thickness  and  3  or  4  inches 
wide.  Any  that  are  inclined  to  warp  should  be  weighted  or  fixed  down  to 
prevent  them  from  twisting. 

Boards  are,  however,  frequently  stacked  vertically,  or  inclined  at  a  high 
angle. 

Mr.  Laslett  recommends  that  they  should  be  seasoned  in  ^'  a  dry  cool  shed, 
fitted  with  horizontal  beams  and  vertical  iron  bars,  to  prevent  the  boards, 
which  are  placed  on  edge,  from  tilting  over.'' 

The  time  required  for  natural  aeaeoning  differs  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pieces,  the  nature  of  the  timber,  and  its  condition  before  seasoning. 

Tredgold  gires  some  algebraic  formulsB  for  calculation  of  the  time  reqnired,  and  a  table 
dedaced  theFefrom. 

Mr.  Laslett  has,  however,  compiled  a  table  from  practical  observation. 

He  says :  "  My  experience  of  the  approximate  time  required  for  seasoning  timber 
under  cover  and  protected  from  wind  and  weather  is  as  follows  : — 


Pieces  24  inches  and  upward  square  require  about 
Under  24  inches  to  20  „ 


\\  »  20  „  16 

99  »»  16  >»  12 

99  It  12  99  8 

99  99  "  99  * 


Oak. 

Fir. 

Months. 

Months 

26 

18 

22 

11 

18 

9 

14 

7 

10 

5 

6 

8 

"  Planks  from  ^  to  |  the  above  time  according  to  the  thickness. 

Mr.  Laslett  further  states  that  if  the  timber  is  kept  longer  than  the  periods  above  named, 
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the  fine  shakes  which  show  apon  the  surface  in  seasoning  "  will  open  deeper  and  wider 
until  they  possibly  render  the  logs  unfit  for  conversioiL'' 
Tredgold  says  that  the  time  required  under  cover  is  only  f  of  that  required  in  the  open. 

Water  Seaaonizig  consistB  in  totally  immersing  the  timber,  chainiiig  it 
down  imder  water,  as  soon  as  it  is  cut,  for  about  a  fortnight,  by  'which  a 
great  part  of  the  sap  is  washed  out  It  must  then  be  carefully  dried,  with 
free  access  of  air,  and  turned  daily. 

Timber  thus  seasoned  is  less  liable  to  warp  and  crack,  but  is  rendered 
brittle  and  unfit  for  purposes  where  strength  and  elasticity  are  required. 

Care  must  be  taken  that  the  timber  is  entirely  submerged.  Partial 
immersion,  such  as  is  usual  in  timber  ponds,  injures  the  log  along  the  water 
line. 

Timber  that  has  been  saturated  should  be  thoroughly  dried  before  use  ; 
when  taken  from  a  pond,  cut  up  and  used  wet,  dry  rot  soon  sets  in. 

Salt  water  makes  the  wood  harder,  heavier,  and  more  durable,  but  it 
should  not  be  applied  to  timber  for  use  in  ordinary  buildings,  because  it  gives 
the  wood  a  permanent  tendency  to  attract  moisture. 

Boiling  and  Steaming. — Boiling  water  quickens  the  operation  of  season- 
ing, and  causes  the  timber  to  shrink  less,^  but  it  is  expensive  to  use,  and 
reduces  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  the  timber. 

The  time  required  varies  with  the  size  and  density  of  the  timber,  and 
according  to  circumstances  ;  one  rule  is  to  allow  an  hour  for  every  inch  in 
thickness. 

Steaming  has  very  much  the  same  effect  upon  timber  as  boiling,  but  the 
timber  is  said  to  dry  sooner  after  the  former  process,^  and  it  is  by  some  con- 
sidered that  steaming  prevents  dry  rot. 

Mr.  Britton  says,  however, ''  no  doubt  boiling  and  steaming  partly  remove 
the  ferment  spores,  but  may  not  destroy  the  vitality  of  those  remaining." 

Hot-air  Seasoning,  or  desiccation,  is  effected  by  exposing  the  timber  in 
an  oven  to  a  current  of  hot  air,  which  dries  up  the  sap. 

This  process  takes  only  a  few  weeks,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  timber. 

When  the  wood  is  green  the  heat  should  be  applied  gradually. 

Great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  timber  from  splitting,  the  heat 
must  not  be  too  high,  and  the  ends  should  be  clamped. 

Desiccation  is  useful  only  for  small  scantling  ;  the  expense  of  applying  it  to 
larger  timber  is  very  great ;  morever,  *'  as  wood  is  one  of  the  worst  conductors 
of  caloric,  if  this  plan  be  applied  to  large  logs  the  interior  fibres  still  retain 
their  original  bulk,  while  those  near  the  surface  have  a  tendency  to  shrink 
the  consequence  of  which  would  be  cracks  and  splits  of  more  or  less  depth."  * 

Desiccated  wood  should  not  be  exposed  to  damp  before  use. 

Mr.  Laslett  says  that  during  this  process  ordinary  woods  lose  their  strength, 
and  coloured  woods  become  pale  and  wanting  in  lustre. 

M'Neile'B  Process  is  one  that  has  been  some  four  years  in  operation. 

It  consists  in  exposing  the  wood  to  a  moderate  heat  in  a  moist  atmosphere 
charged  with  various  gases  produced  by  the  combustion  of  fuel. 

The  wood  is  placed  in  a  brick  chamber,  in  which  there  is  a  large  surface  of 
water  to  produce  vapour. 

The  timber  should  be  stacked  in  the  usual  way,  with  free  air-space  round 

*  Tredgold.  •  Britton. 
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eveiy  piece  ;  about  \  of  the  whole  content  of  the  chamber  should  be  air- 
space. 

Under  the  chamber  is  a  fireplace. 

The  fire  having  been  lighted,  the  prodacts  of  combustion  (among  which  is 
carbonic  acid  gas)  circulate  freely  in  a  moist  state  around  the  pieces  of  timber 
to  be  seasoned. 

The  tame  required  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  wood. 

Oak,  aah,  mahogany,  and  other  hard  wood  planks  8  inches  thick,  take  abont  8  weeks. 

Oak  wainscot  planks  2  inches  thick  take  ftt)m  5  to  6  weeks. 

Deals  S  inches  thick  something  less  than  a  month. 

Flooring  boards  and  panelling  about  10  days  or  a  fortnight. 

"  The  greener  the  wood  when  first  put  into  the  store  the  better.  As  a  rule,  if  too  great 
beat  be  not  applied,  not  a  single  piece  of  sound  wood  is  ever  split,  or  warped,  or  opened 
in  any  way.  The  wood  is  rendered  harder,  denser,  and  tougher,  and  dry  rot  is  entirely 
pfTOvented.  The  wood  will  not  absorb  by  subsequent  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  nearly 
80  much  moisture  as  does  wood  dried  by  exposure  in  the  ordinary  way,  hence  it  is  better 
for  all  purposes  than  air-dried  wood.'*  ^ 

The  process  seemed  to  have  no  injurious  effects  upon  the  appearance  or 
strength  of  the  timber. 

It  has  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  principal  firms  in  London  and  else- 
where. 

Sxnoka-drying. — It  is  said  that  if  timber  be  smoke-dried  over  a  bonfire  of 
furze,  straw,  or  shavings,  it  will  be  rendered  harder,  more  durable,  and  proof 
against  the  attacks  of  worms.  In  order  to  prevent  the  timber  from  splitting 
and  to  ensure  the  moisture  drying  out  from  the  interior,  the  heat  should  be 
applied  gradually. 

Second  Seasoning. — Many  woods  require  a  second  seasoning  after  they 
have  been  worked. 

Floor  boards  should,  if  possible,  be  laid  and  merely  tacked  down  for 
several  months  before  they  are  cramped  up  and  regularly  nailed. 

Doors,  sashes,  and  other  articles  of  joinery  should  be  left  as  long  as 
possible  after  being  made,  before  they  are  wedged  up  and  finiBfaed. 

Very  often  a  board  that  seems  thoroughly  seasoned  will  commence  to  warp 
again  if  merely  a  shaving  is  planed  off  the  surface. 


DECAY  OF  TIMBER 

To  preserve  timber  from  rot  or  decay  it  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly dry  and  well  ventilated.  It  should  be  clear  of  the  influ- 
ence of  damp  earth  or  damp  walls,  and  free  from  contact  with 
mortar,  which  hastens  decomposition. 

Wood  kept  constantly  submerged  is  often  weakened  and  ren- 
dered brittle,  but  some  timbers  are  very  durable  in  this  state  (see 
elm,  beech,  acacia,  etc.) 

Timber  that  is  constantly  dry  is  very  durable.  However,  it 
also  becomes  brittle  in  time,  though  not  for  a  great  number  of 
years. 

*  Patentee's  Circular. 
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**  When  timber  is  exposed  to  alternate  moisture  and  diyness  it 
soon  decays."  ^ 

The  general  causes  of  decay  in  timber  are  the  presence  of  sap^ 
exposure  to  alternate  wet  and  dryness^  or  to  moisture  accompanied 
by  heat  and  want  of  ventilation. 

Bot  in  timber  is  decomposition  or  putrefaction,  generally  occa- 
sioned  by  damp,  and  which  proceeds  by  the  emission  of  gases, 
chiefly  carbonic  acid  and  hydrogen. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  rot  generally  known  to  practical  men 
— dry  rot  and  wet  rot 

The  chief  difference  between  them  seems  to  be  that  toet  rot 
occurs  where  the  gases  evolved  can  escape.  By  it  the  tissues  of 
the  wood,  especially  the  sappy  portions,  are  decomposed.  Dry 
rot,  on  the  contrary,  occurs  in  confined  places,  where  the  gases 
cannot  get  away,  but  enter  into  new  combinations,  forming  fungi 
which  feed  upon  and  destroy  the  timber. 

Tredgold  says  that  wet  rot  may  take  place  while  the  tree  is 
standing,  whereas  dry  rot  takes  place  only  when  the  wood  is 
dead. 

Dry  Bot  is  generally  caused  by  want  of  yentiktion.  Confined  air,  with- 
out much  moistuie,  encourages  the  growth  of  the  fdngos,  which  eats  into  the 
timber,  renders  it  brittle,  and  so  reduces  the  cohesion  of  the  fibres  that  they 
are  reduced  to  powder.     It  generally  commences  in  the  sapwood. 

An  excess  of  moisture  prevents  the  growth  of  the  fungus,  but  moderate 
warmth,  combined  with  damp  and  want  of  air,  accelerates  it. 

''  In  the  first  stage  of  rottenness  the  timber  swells  and  changes  colour,  is 
often  covered  with  fungus  or  mouldiness,  and  emits  a  musty  smelL'* 

'*  When  the  fongiiB  first  appears  on  the  sides  and  ends  of  timbers  it  covers  the  sniface 
with  a  fine  delicate  vegetation  called  by  shipwrights  a  mildew. 

"  These  fine  shoots  afterwards  collect  together,  and  the  appearance  may  then  be  com- 
pared to  hoar-frosty  and  increases  rapidly,  sssuming  gradually  a  more  compact  form,  like 
the  external  coat  of  a  mushroom,  but  spreads  alike  over  wood,  brickwork,  stone,  and 
plastering  in  the  form  of  leaves,  being  larger  or  smaller,  most  probably,  in  proxwrtion  to 
the  nutriment  the  wood  affords.  The  colours  of  the  fungus  are  various,  sometimes  whiter 
greyish  white  with  violet,  often  yellowish  brown,  or  a  deep  shade  of  fine  rich  brown."  * 

The  positions  in  which  dry  rot  occurs  are,  as  already  mentioned,  those  where 
the  timber  is  exposed  to  warmth  and  damp  stagnant  air. 

The  principal  parts  of  buildings  in  which  it  is  found  are — 

In  warm  cellars,  under  unventilated  wooden  floors,  or  in  basements,  parti- 
cularly in  kitchens  or  rooms  where  there  are  constant  firea  **  All  kinds  of 
stoves  are  sure  to  increase  the  disease  if  moisture  be  present.** 

The  ends  of  timbers  built  into  walls  are  nearly  sure  to  be  afiected  by  diy 
rot  unless  they  are  protected  by  iron  shoes,  lead,  or  zinc.  The  same  result  is 
produced  by  fixing  joinery  and  other  woodwork  to  walls  before  they  are  dry. 

*  Tredgold.  "  Britton  On  Dry  Rot. 
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• 

OildoUi,  kamptnllcony  and  other  imperious  flooiclotliB,  "by  preventing  aocesB 
of  air  and  retaining  dampness,  cause  decay  in  the  boards  they  cover.  Carpets 
do  the  same  to  a  certain  extent 

Fating  or  tarring  cut  or  unseasoned  timber  has  the  same  effect 

Sometimes  the  roots  of  laige  trees  near  a  house  penetrate  below  the  floors 
and  cause  dry  rot 

It  is  said  that  if  two  different  kinds  of  wood — as,  for  example,  oak  and  fir 
— are  placed  so  as  to  touch  end  to  end,  the  harder  of  the  two  wUl  decay  at 
the  point  of  junction. 

"There  is  this  particular  danger  about  the  dry  rot — viz^  that  the  genns  of  the  fungi 
producing  it  are  carried  easily,  and  in  all  directionB,  in  a  building  where  it  once  displays 
itself,  without  necessity  for  actual  contact  between  the  a£fected  and  the  sound  wood." 

*'  Before  dry  rot  has  time  to  destroy  the  principal  timbers  in  a  building  it  penetrates 
behind  the  skirtings,  dadoes,  and  wainscotings,  drawing  in  the  edges  of  the  boards  and 
splitting  them  both  horizontally  and  vertically.  When  the  fungus  is  taken  off  they 
exhibit  an  appearance  simUar,  both  in  back  and  ^nt,  to  wood  that  has  been  charred ;  a 
slight  pressure  with  the  hand  will  break  them  asunder,  even  though  affected  with  the  rot 
but  a  short  time,  and  in  taking  down  the  wainscot  the  fibrous  and  thin-coated  fungus 
wiU  generally  be  seen  closely  attached  to  the  decayed  wood.  In  timber  of  moderate 
length  the  fungus  becomes  larger  and  more  distinctive  in  consequence  of*the  matter  con- 
genial to  its  growth  affording  a  more  plentiful  supply."  ^ 

Wet  Bot  occurs,  as  before  mentioned,  in  the  growing  tree,  and  in  other 
positions  where  the  timber  may  become  saturated  with  rain. 

If  the  wood  can  be  thoroughly  dried  by  seasoning,  and  the  access  of  further 
moisture  can  be  prevented  by  painting  or  sheltering  the  timber,  then  wet 
rot  can  be  prevented. 

^The  communication  of  the  disease  resulting  from  the  putrefactive  fer^ 
mentation  or  the  wet  rot  only  takes  place  by  actual  contact,"  not  by  the  dis- 
semination of  the  germs  of  fungi  as  with  diy  rot 

Detection  of  I>ry  Bot. — In  the  absence  of  any  outward  fungus,  or  other 
visible  sign,  the  best  way  is  to  bore  into  the  timber  with  a  gimlet  or 
augur.  A  log  apparently  sound,  as  far  as  external  appearances  go,  may  be 
full  of  dry  rot  inside,  which  can  be  detected  by  the  appearance  of  the  dust 
extracted  by  the  gimlet,  or  more  especially  by  its  smelL 

If  a  piece  of  sound  timber  be  lightly  struck  with  a  key  or  scratched  at  one 
end,  the  sound  can  be  distinctly  heard  by  a  person  placing  his  ear  against  the 
other  end,  even  if  the  balk  be  50  feet  long ;  but  if  the  timber  be  decayed, 
the  soimd  will  be  veiy  faint,  or  altogether  prevented  from  passing  along 
the  balk. 

Imported  timber,  especially  fir,  is  often  found  to  be  suffering  from  inci- 
pient dry  rot  upon  arrival  This  may  have  originated  in  the  wood  of  the 
ship  itself,  or  from  the  timber  having  been  improperly  stacked,  or  shipped 
in  a  wet  state,  or  subjected  to  stagnant,  moist,  warm  air  during  the  voyage. 

Sometimes  the  rot  appears  only  in  the  form  of  reddish  spots,  which, 
upon  being  scratched,  show  that  the  fibres  have  been  reduced  to  powder. 
After  a  long  voyage,  however,  the  timber  will  often  be  covered  with  white 
fibres  of  fungus. 

Canadian  yellow  pine  is  veiy  often  found  in  this  state. 

The  best  way  of  checking  the  evil  is  to  sweep  the  fungus  off  the  timber, 
and  restack  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  air  can  circulate  freely  round  each 
piece.  ^ 

^  BrittoD. 
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PKESERVATION  OF  TIMBER. 

The  best  means  for  preserving  timber  from  decay  are  to  have  it 
thoroughly  seasoned  and  well  ventilated. 

Several  processes  have,  however,  been  introduced  at  different 
times  with  a  view  of  preventing  decay  in  timber  by  excluding 
moisture,  or  by  drying  up  or  expelling  the  sap  within  it. 

A  few  of  these  processes  will  now  be  described. 

Fainting  preserves  timber  if  the  wood  is  thoroughly  seasoned 
before  the  paint  is  applied.  Otherwise  the  filling  up  of  the  outer 
pores  only  confines  the  moisture  and  causes  rot.  The  same  may 
be  said  with  regard  to  Tarring. 

Sometimes  before  the  paint  is  dry  it  is  sprinkled  with  sand, 
which  is  said  to  make  it  more  durable. 

Tredgold  says — "For  timber  that  is  not  ezpoBed  to  the  weather,  the 
utility  of  i)aint  is  somewhat  doubtfuL  •  .  .  Wood  used  in  outdoor 
work  should  have  those  parts  painted  only  where  moisture  is  likely  to  find 
a  lodgment,  and  all  shakes  or  cracks  and  joints  should  be  filled  up  with  white 
lead  ground  in  oil,  or  oil  putty,  previous  to  being  painted  over." 

Charring  Timber. — ^The  lower  ends  of  posts  put  into  the  ground  are  gener- 
ally charred  with  a  view  of  preventing  dry  rot  and  the  attacks  of  worms. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  timber  to  which  this  process  is  applied  is 
thoroughly  seasoned,  otherwise  by  confining  the  moisture  it  will  induce 
decay  and  do  more  harm  than  good. 

It  may  here  he  mentioned  that  posts  should  be  pat  in  upside  down,  with  regard  to  the 
position  in  which  they  originally  grew.  The  sap  valves  open  npwards  from  the  root|  and 
when  thus  reversed  they  prevent  the  ascent  of  moisture  in  the  wood. 

Mr.  Britton  recommends  that  the  charring  process  should  be  applied  to  the 
embedded  portions  of  beams  and  joists,  to  joists  of  stables,  wash-houses,  etc, 
to  wainscoting  of  ground-floors,  to  flooring  beneath  parquet  work,  to  the  joints 
of  tongues  and  rebates,  and  to  railway  sleepers. 

Mons.  de  Lapparent  applied  the  method  on  a  large  scale  by  the  use  of  a  gas 
jet  passed  all  over  the  suiface  of  the  timber,  but  Mr.  Laslett,  who  experimented 
on  timbers  thus  treated,  says — 

"  I  should  not  myself  be  inclined  to  use  it  on  timber  for  works  of  con- 
struction, except  as  a  possible  means  of  preventing  the  generation  of  moisture 
or  fungus  where  two  unseasoned  pieces  of  wood  are  placed  in  juxtaposition." 

CreoBoting,  known  also  as  BetheU's  process,  is  effected  by 
extracting  the  moisture  and  air  from  the  tubes  of  the  timber,  and 
then  forcing  in  kreasote  (oil  of  tar),  generally  called  creosote,  at  a 
high  pressure. 

The  timber  after  being  dried  is  placed  in  a  closed  wrought-iron  cylinder. 
The  air  is  then  extracted  from  the  cylinder  and  pores  of  the  wood  by  a 
pump. 
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Creosote  at  a  tempeiataie  of  about  120*"  is  then  forced  into  the  cylinder,  and 
penetrates  the  wood  under  a  pressure  of  about  170  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

The  creosote  should  be  thick,  rich  in  naphthaline,  and  firee  from  ammonia.^ 

The  amount  of  creosote  pumped  in  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  timber 
and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  The  sapwood  absorbs  it  more 
readily  than  the  heart 

Fir  timber  or  other  soft  wood  will  take  from  10  to  12  lbs.  per  cubic  foot 

Mr.  Bethell  recommends  7  lbs.  per  cubic  foot  for  railway  works  and  10 
lbs.  lor  marine  works. 

Somewhat  larger  quantities  than  these  are  now  generally  used. 

Into  oak  and  other  hard  woods  it  is  difficult  to  force  more  than  2  or  3  lbs. 
per  cubic  foot^ 

To  soft  woods  an  imperfect  form  of  this  process  may  be  applied  by  dry- 
ing the  timber  over  fires,  and  placing  it  while  warm  in  hot  creosote. 

Of  all  the  preservative  processes  at  present  known,  creosoting 
seems  to  be  the  most  successful ;  it  coagulates  the  albumen  of  the 
wood,  fills  its  pores  with  an  oily  liquid,  destroys  insects  and 
fungi,  repels  worms,  excludes  moisture,  and  prevents  dry  rot 

Experience  seems  to  show  that  creosote  will  render  timber  proof 
against  sea  worms,  and  even  against  the  white  ant. 

About  twelve  years  ago  a  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Dutch  Qovem- 
ment  to  report  upon  the  best  method  of  protecting  timber  from  the  attacks  of 
the  searworm^  known  as  the  ieind4>  (see  p.  387). 

This  Comnussion  tried  every  preservative  means  then  known,  including, 
among  others— charring  the  surface,  covering  with  paraffin,  with  sheet  metals, 
nails  (see  p.  388),  impregnation  with  all  sorts  of  chemical  substances,  creo- 
soting, and  kyanising. 

The  conclusion  they  arrived  at  was  that  '^  the  only  process  that  could  be 
relied  upon  for  protecting  wood  from  the  attacks  of  the  teredo  was  that  of 
creosoting,  and  that  this  fails  if  not  properly  carried  out.**  ^ 

Kyan's  Process  consists  in  injecting  corroslTO  sublimate  (bichloride  of  mercury)  in  the 
proportion  of  1  pound  of  sublimate  to  15  gallons  of  water. 

nie  Dutch  experiments  showed  that  this  process  did  to  a  certain  extent,  though  not 
altogether,  repel  the  sea-worm,  and  it  is  said  that  it  has  some  effect  in  retarding  dry  rot. 
It  is  now,  however,  seldom  if  ever  used. 

Boucherie*B  FrooeBS  consists  in  impregnating  the  timber  with  sulphate  of 
copper  by  a  very  simple  process. 

A  reservoir  fQled  with  the  solution  (about  1  lb.  of  sulphate  copper  to  12^ 
gallons  of  water)  is  placed  at  a  height  of  from  20  to  30  feet  above  the 
ground. 

From  this  reservoir  leads  a  pipe  into  a  deep  incision  in  the  wood,  so 
arranged  that  the  liquid  may  reach  the  centre  of  the  log.  Thence  it  forces  its 
way  (under  the  pressure  caused  by  the  height  of  the  tank)  along  the  sap 
tubes,  forces  the  sap  out,  and  takes  its  place. 

To  see  if  the  solution  has  passed  right  through  the  timber  the  far  end  is 
rubbed  with  prussiate  of  potash,  which  upon  coming  in  contact  with  the 
sulphate  of  copper  makes  a  brown  stain. 

1  Britten.  *  Dent 
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Oardner'8  Frooem  ib  one  that  has  been  lately  introduced. 

It  ifl  eaid  ^  to  season  timber  more  rapidlj  than  any  other  prooesSy  to  pre- 
senre  it  from  decay  and  from  the  attacks  of  all  kinds  of  worms  and  insects. 
It  is  also  found  to  strengthen  the  timber,  and  render  it  uninflammable^  and 
by  it  the  timber  may  be  permanently  coloured  to  a  variety  of  shadesi 

The  process  takes  from  4  to  14  days  according  to  the  bulk  and  density  of 
the  timber.  It  consists  in  dissolving  the  sap  (by  chemicals  in  open  tai^), 
driving  out  the  remaining  moisture,  leaving  the  fibre  only. 

A  further  injection  of  chemical  substances  adds  to  the  durability,  or  will 
make  the  timber  uninflammable, 

.ii  The  process  has  been  satisfactorily  tested  in  mine  props,  railway  sleepen^ 
ogs  of  mahogany  for  cabinet  work,  and  in  smaller  scantlings  of  fir  and  pina 

The  experiments  showed  that  the  sap  was  removed,  that  the  resistance 
of  the  timber  to  crushing  was  augmented  from  40  to  90  per  cent^  and  its 
density  was  considerably  increased. 

Margary'B  Frooess  was  to  soak  the  wood  in  acetate  or  sulphate  of  copper.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  suocessfol. 

Sir  'William  Burnet's  System  consists  in  steeping  the  timber  in  a  solation  com- 
posed of  1  lb.  of  chloride  of  zinc  to  4  gallons  of  water. 

Payne's  Process  inyolved  two  injections  into  the  pores  of  the  timber,  the  first  being 
snlpbate  of  iron,  the  other  sulphate  of  zinc  It  is  said  to  make  the  timber  incombustible 
but  brittle. 

Oombined  Process. — In  cases  where  the  complete  preservation  of  the  timber  is  of 
vital  importance,  and  expense  no  object,  Mr.  Britton  recommends  that  the  timber  should 
first  be  iigected  with  metallic  salt  (as  in  Burnett's  system),  dried,  and  then  creosoted.  By 
this  means  the  whole  is  preserved ;  the  salts  protect  the  heart,  and  the  creosote  the  sapwood. 

Preserration  from  Fire. — Several  methods  for  preserving  tim- 
ber from  fire  have  been  proposed,  but  without  complete  success. 

It  is  said  that  timber  that  has  been  thoroughly  Bumetised  will 
only  become  charred  and  not  burnt  by  fire. 

The  most  efficacious  protection  yet  recommended  is  that  by 
Professor  Abel,  C.B.,  F.R.S.,  iu  which  the  surface  is  painted  with 
alternate  coats  of  silicate  of  soda  and  limewash. 

The  wood  having  a  smooth  and  clean  surface  is  first  painted 
over  with  a  dilute  solution  of  the  silicate,  then  with  slaked 
fat  lime  of  the  consistency  of  cream,  then  with  a  stronger  solution 
of  silicate. 

CONTERSION  OF  TIMBER 

In  reducing  timber  from  the  log  or  baulk  to  scantlings,  the 
dimensions  and  form  that  the  timber  ought  to  possess  when  actually 
in  use  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in  order  that  proper  allowance 
may  be  made  for  the  alteration  that  will  take  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  which  has  an  influence 
more  or  less  even  upon  weU-seasoned  timber. 

^  Paper  read  before  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  byJas.  Deas,  Esq.,M.LC.E. 
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Atnuwpherlo  Inflnenoe. — In  rtrai^t-grained  wood«  the  dianges  in  length 
mu«d  hj  tlie  effect!  of  the  Rtmoaphere  ate  veiy  slight ;  bat  the  variations  in 
iridth  and  depth  are  v^  great,  eepeciaUr  in  new  timber. 

Rondelet  found  that  the  usual  changes  of  weather  produced  the  following 
expanedon  and  contraction  in  wood  of  average  dryness  : — 

In  fir  from  lii  to  1*1  of  width  ;  mean  tH. 
In  oak  from  ih  to  A  of  width  ;  mean  ilr. 

Mr.  Hunt  makes  a  practical  allowance  for  shrinkage  in  0-inch  deals 
unmuiting  to  i  inch  for  "  northern  pine  "  deals,  and  \  for  "  white  deals." 

The  fimt  effect  of  atmospheric  influence  apon  a  log  is  that  the  eitemal 
portions  which  are  exposed  to  the  air  nhrink  ;  but  the  interior,  which  is  pro- 
tected from  the  air,  remains  at  ita  original  bulk.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  exterior  splits,  as  shown  in  Fig.  156. 

The  following  extract,  taken  by  pennissiou  from  Dr.  Andei- 
fion's  lecture  on  applied  mechanica  given  before  the  Society  of 
Arta,  explains  very  clearly  the  manner  in  which  timber  shrinks 
irben  cut  into  scantling  : — 

"  Notwithstanding  the  extent  to  which  timber  is  osed  in  the  niechamcal  arts, 
it  is  singDlar  that  the  natural  law  by  which  the  contraction  or  shrinking  of 
wood  is  governed  ia  too  mnch  disregarded  in  practical  opetation&  It  b  a 
■abject  which  seems  to  have  been  entirely  n^ected  b;  writers  on  the 
anbjecL  .  .  . 

"  An  examination  of  the  end  section  of  any  exi^nous  tree,  such  as  the  beech 
or  oak,  will  show  the  general  arrangement  of  ita 
structnre.  It  consists  of  a  mass  of  longitudinal 
fibrous  tubes  arranged  in  irregular  circles  that  are 
boimd  together  by  means  of  radical  strings  or 
shoots  which  have  been  varioaaly  named.  They 
are  tiie  "silver  grains"  of  the  carpenter,  or  the 
"  medullaiy  lays "  of  the  botanist,  and  are  in 
reality  the  same  as  end  wood,  and  have  to  be  con- 
sidered as  such,  just  as  much  so  as  the  longitudinal 
woody  fibre,  in  order  to  understand  its  action. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lateral  contnic-  Fig.  I6S. 

tion  or  collapsing  of  the  longitudinal  porous  or 

tubular  part  of  the  stmcture  cannot  take  place  without  first  crushing  the 
medullary  rays  ;  hence  the  efllect  of  the  shrinking  finds  relief  by  splitting 
in  another  direction,  namely,  in  radial  lines  from  the  centre,  parallel  with 
the  medullary  rays,  thereby  enabling  the  tree  to  maintain  its  full  diameter, 
as  shown  in  Fig,  156. 

"  If  the  entire  mass  of  the  tubular  fibre  composing  tlie  tree  were  to  contract 
bodily,  then  the  mednllary  nys  would  of  necessity  have  to  be  crushed  in 
the  radial  direction,  to  enable  it  to  take  place,  and  the  timber  would  thos  be 
as  much  injured  in  proportion  as  would  be  the  case  in  crushing  the  wood  in 
the  longitadinal  direction.  If  such  an  oak  or  beech  tree  is  cut  into  four 
quarters  by  passing  the  saw  twice  through  the  centre  at  right  angles,  before 
contracting  and  splitting  has  commenced,  the  lines  aeand  cbin  Fig.  157 
would  be  of  the  same  length,  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  or  in  tite 
technical  language  of  the  workshop  they  would  be  square  ;  but  after  being 
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stored  in  a  di;  pUce,  ta.j  itx  &  year,  it  would  tKsn  be  seen  tbit  m  great 
change  bad  taken  place  both  in  the  form  and  in  some  of  tbe  dimcnmona : 


Kg.  167.  Fig.  168. 

the  linea  ea  and  eb  would  be  the  same  length  as  before,  bat  it  wonld  have 
contracted  from  a  to  i  veiy  considerably,  and  the  two  lines  e  a  and  e  (  woaU 
not  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other  by  the  portion  shown  here  in  black 
in  Fig.  158.  The  medullary  rays  are  tbu  brought  closer  by  tlte  col- 
lapsing of  the  vertical  figure. 

"  But,  supposing  that  four  parallel  saw  cats  are  passed  throngh  the  tree 
so  as  to  form  it  into  five  planks,  let  us  see  what  would  be  the  behaTiour  of 
the  several  pknka.     Take  the  centre  plank  fiiaL     After  due  r>w»anning  and 
contracting  it  wonld  then  be  found  that  the  middle  of  the  board  wonld 
still  retain  the  original  thickness  from  tbe  resistance  of  the  medullary  raya, 
while  it  would  be  gradually  reduced  in  thickness  towards  the  edges  for  want 
of  support,  and  the  entire  breadth  of  the  plank  wonld  be  the  same  as  it  was 
at  first,  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  and  as  shown  in  Fig.  159.     Then  taking 
the   planks  at  each  side  of  the  cenbe,  by  tbe   same 
law  their  change  and  behaviour  would  be  quite  dif- 
ferent.    They  would  still  retain  their  original  thick- 
ness at  the  centre,  but  would  be  a  little  reduced  on 
each  edge  throughout,  but  the  side  next  to  the  heart 
of  the  tree  would  be  pulled  round,  or  partly  cylin- 
drical, while  the  outside  wonld  be   tbe  reverse,  or 
hollow,  and  the  plank  would  be  considerably  nar- 
rower throughout  ita  entire  length,  more  eepedally 
on  tbe  face  of  the  hollow  side,  all  due  to  the  want 
Fig.  159.  of  support    Selecting  the  next  two  planks,  they  wonld 

be  found  to  have  lost  none  of  their  thickness  at  the 
centre,  and  very  little  of  their  ^Viii-bnww  at  the  edges,  but  very  much  of 
their  breadth  as  planks,  and  would  be 
curved  round  on  the  heart  side,  and 
made  hollow  on  the   outside.     Sup' 
poeii^  some  of  these  planks  to  be  cut 
up  into  squares  when  in  the  green 
state,   the  shape  that  these  squares 
6    would  assume  after  a  period  of  season- 
Fig.  160.  ing  would  entirely  depend  ou  the  part  p.     -^^^ 
of  the  tree  to  which  they  belonged  ; 
the  greatest  alteration  would  be  parallel  with  the  medullary  rays.     Tlius,  if 
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the  square  were  near  the  outside,  the  effect  would  be  as  shown  in  Fig.  160, 
namelyy  to  contract  in  the  direction  from  a  to  &,  and  after  a  year  or  two  it 
woidd  be  thus,  as  seen  in  Fig.  161,  the  distance  between  c  and  a  being 
nearly  the  same  as  it  was  before,  but  the  other  two  are  brought  by  the 
amount  of  their  contraction  closer  together.  By  understanding  this  natural 
law,  it  is  comx>aratively  easy  to  know  the  future  behaviour  of  a  wood  or 
plank  by  carefully  examining  the  end  wood  in  order  to  ascertain  the  part  of 
the  log  from  which  it  has  been  cut,  as  the  angle  of  the  ring  growths  and 
the  medullary  rays  will  show  thus,  as  in  Fig.  162.  If  a  plank  has  this 
appearance  it  will  evidently  show  to  have  been  cut  from  the  outside,  and 
for  many  years  it  will  gradually  shrink  all  to  the  breadth,  while  the  next 
plank,  shown  in  Fig.  163,  clearly  points  close  to  the  centre  or  heart  of  the 
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Fig.  168. 


tree,  where  it  will  not  shrink  to  the  breadth,  but  to  a  varying  thickness,  with 
the  full  dimensions  in  the  middle,  but  tapering  to  the  edges,  and  the  planks 
on  the  right  and  left  will  give  a  mean,  but  with  the  centre  sides  curved 
round,  and  the  outside  still  more  hollow. 

^  The  foregoing  remarks  apply  more  especially  to  the  stronger  exogenous 
woods,  such  as  beech,  oak,  and  the  stronger  home  firs.  The  softer  woods, 
such  as  yellow  pine,  are  governed  by  the  same  law,  but  in  virtue  of  their 
softness  another  law  comes  into  force,  which  to  some  degree  affects  their 
behaviour,  as  the  contracting  power  of  the  tubular  wood  has  sufficient 
strength  to  crush  the  softer  medullary  rays  to  some  extent,  and  hence  the 
primary  law  is  so  far  modified.  But  even  with  the  softer  woods,  such  as 
are  commonly  used  in  the  construction  of  houses,  if  the  law  is  carefully 
obeyed,  the  greater  part  of  the  shrinking,  which  we  are  all  too  familiar  with, 
would  be  obviated."     .... 

Experiments  have  shown  that  timber  beams  having  the  annual  rings  parallel 

to  their  depth  are  stronger  than  those  which  have 
the  rings  parallel  to  their  width.  Thus,  in  the  log 
shown  in  Fig.  164  the  piece  cut  from  A  will  be 
stronger  than  that  cut  from  B. 
Again,the  purpose  forwhich 
the  timber  is  intended  should 
be  borne  in  mind.  Thus,  in 
preparing  floor  boards,  care 
should  be  taken  that  the  hearts 
should  not  appear  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  finished  board.  If 
they  are  allowed  to  do  so,  as  in  Fig.  165,  the  central  portions  will  soon 
become  loose,  will  be  kicked  up,  as  shown  in  dotted  lines,  and  will  form  a 
rough  and  unpleasant  floor. 

When  planks  which  have  shrunk  to  a  curved  form  have  to  be  used  to  form 
a  flat  board,  they  are  sometimes  sawn  down  the  middle  and  glued  together, 
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the  alternate  pieces  being  t«vened  as  in  Fi^  1 66  ;  thna  tbe  cnmitnn  in  each 
I  piece  is  bo  slight  as  to  be  almost  Luappredable, 
I  and  the  revenal  of  the  alternate  pieces  c«iues 
each  to  be  B  check  upon  the  shimkage  of  ita 
^'^-  ^^^-  neighbour& 

ConTereion  of  Oak. — There  are  eereral  methods  of  converting  oak  de- 
scribed in  Qwilt's  Eneyelopadia   of  ArdntaAwre,  from  which  the  following 
is  taken  ;  Fig.  167  being  very  Hlightlf  modified. 
The  log  is  first  cut  into  four  quarters. 

Each  quarter  maj  then  be  conrerted  in  either  of  tlia  fbUowing  methods  : — 
The  beet  method  is  shown  at  A  in  Fig.  167,  "  in  which  there  is  no  waste, 
as  the  triangnlar  portions  form  feather-edged 
laths  for  tiling  and  other  purposes." 

This  method  cdao  cut*  very  obliquely 
across  the  medullary  rays,  and  thus  exhibits 
well  the  nJvtr  grain  of  the  wood,  which  is 

iso  much  admired  for  oabinet  work  and  other 
ornamental  purposes. 
The  neit  best  method  is  at  B.  The  method 
shown  at  C  is  inferior  to  the  others ;  that  at 
D  is  the  most  economical  where  thick  stuff  is 
required. 

ConTorsion  of  71r. — At  the  great  saw- 
mills in  Sweden  and  Korway  each  log  is 
Fig.  167.  carefully  inspected  before  it  is  sawn,  to  find 

out  how  many  of  the  most  marlcttal^  aiaee 
can  be  made  out  of  it.  Thus  if  4-inch  deals  are  in  demand,  or  battens,  they 
will  arrange  so  as  to  cut  more  of  these  sizes,  and  fewer  of  the  r^;nlar  3-incIi 
deals,  and  vice  versA. 

Two  methods  are  shown  in   the  accompanying  figures,  taken  from  Mr. 
Brittou's  work  upon  Dry  Bot, 


Fig.   169. 

Fig.  168  shows  an  artnogement  generally  adopted  at  the  present  time.  The 
9x3  inch  deals  go  into  lie  English  market ;  those  9  x  li  inches  into  the 
French  market 

Fig.  169  shows  the  method  that  was  adopted  until  the  French  market  im- 
proved, it  will  be  observed  that  the  centre  deal  would  include  the  pith, 
and  it  is  in  such  a  case  subject  to  dry  lot. 
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DESTRUCTION  OF  TIMBEE  BY  WORMS  AND  INSECTS. 

Timber  both  in  its  growing  and  converted  states  is  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  worms  and  insects ;  when  these  exist  in  large  num- 
bers they  remove  so  much  of  the  wood  as  seriously  to  impair  the 
strength  of  any  structure  depending  upon  the  timber,  and  in  some 
cases  they  destroy  the  balks  altogether. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  these  worms  and  insects  in 
detail  But  a  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  the  most  important,  gleaned 
chiefly  from  the  works  of  Tredgold  and  Britton,  may  be  usefuL 

Worms. — ^The  Teredo  navalis  is  the  most  common  enemj  to  timber 
used  in  Bubmarine  work. 

It  ia  fonnd  in  warm  and  cold  climates,  and  in  nearly  eveiy  English  port 
It  avoids  fresh  water  and  prefeis  dear  water  to  that  which  is  mnddy. 
This  is  one  reason  why  wood  placed  at  the  month  of  a  river,  or  in  tnrbid 
water,  is  not  so  liable  to  be  attacked  as  when  it  is  in  dear  salt  water. 

The  Teredo  is  first  deposited  npon  the  timber  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  from 
which  in  time  emerges  a  small  worm  ;  this  worm  soon  becomes  laiger,  and 
commences  its  depredations. 

Famished  with  a  shelly  substance  in  its  head,  shaped  like  an  anger,  it 
bores  into  the  wood,  chiefly  with  the  grain ;  at  the  same  time  it  lines  the  hole 
it  makes  with  a  thin  coating  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  doses  the  opening  with 
two  smaU  lids. 

As  the  work  of  the  Teredo  advances  its  size  increases.  Worms  two  feet 
long  and  \  inch  in  diameter  have  been  found  at  Sheemess,  and  even  larger 
ones  are  stated  to  exist 

The  Teredo  penetrates  nearly  all  kinds  of  timber,  bat  is  most  snccessfol  in  fir. 

The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the  boring  is  mechanical,  bat  some 
authorities  think  that  it  is  done  or  assisted  chemically  by  the  aid  of  an  acid 
secretion. 

The  Ldcnoria  tersbrahs  is  a  marine  insect,  resembling  in  appearance  a 
very  small  woodlonse. 

It  is  very  abundant  in  British  (salt)  waters,  and  makes  up  for  its  diminutive 
size  by  the  numbers  in  which  it  attacks  timber :  ^  as  many  as  twenty  thousand 
win  appear  on  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  pile  only  12  inches  square.**^ 

Mr.  Stevenson  found  that  Memel  timber  was  destroyed  by  the  Lvnvnaria 
at  the  Bell  Bock  at  the  rate  of  about  1  inch  inwards  per  annum.  At  Lowe- 
stoft, piles  were  eaten  at  the  rate  of  3  inches  inwards  per  anmun. 

This  insect  prefers  soft  woods,  avoids  knots,  but  wiU  attack  all  woods 
except  teak  and  greenheart 

^The  lArnvnoria  almost  always  works  just  under  neap  tidesi  It  cannot 
live  in  fresh  water  (or  under  the  sand),  and  whilst  it  is  destroying  the  sur£euse 
of  a  pile,  the  Teredo  is  attacking  the  interior." 

The  Chblura  terebrans,  or  woodrboring  shrimp,  is  also  an  inhabitant  of 
British  seas.  It  tunnels  close  below  the  surface  of  timber,  the  waves  wash 
away  the  thin  covering  of  the  tunnel,  and  then  the  shrimp  drives  another 
below,  so  that  the  timber  is  removed  in  successive  flakes. 

1  Dent  ■  Britton. 
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The  Ltooris  fucata  is  the  enemy  of  the  Teredo. 

A  little  worm  with  legs,  something  like  a  centipede,  it  lives  in  the  mud, 
crawls  up  the  pile  inhabited  by  the  Teredo^  enters  the  tunnel  in  which  it  is 
ensconced,  eats  the  TereAo^  enlarges  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel,  and  then 
lives  in  it. 

Froteotion  against  Worms. — A  great  many  different  plans  have  been 
tried  in  order  to  protect  timber  in  marine  works  from  the  ravages  of  wonna. 

Copper  sheathing  is  not  effectuaL  The  worm  gets  in  between  the  copper 
and  the  timber,  and  moreover  the  sheathing  decays. 

Broad-headed  scupper  nails  driven  in  close  tc^ther  rust  into  a  massy  and 
so  form  a  good  protection,  but  the  process  is  expensive. 

Creosoting  by  Bethell's  process  when  properly  carried  out  is  quite  saooeaB- 
ful  (see  p  380)  but  no  other  chemical  process  answers. 

Ants. — Of  the  ants  proper  or  those  belonging  to  the  order  Hymeiuiptera 
there  are  three  species  in  particular  which  attack  timber,  viz. —  ^ 

1.  The  Black  Carpenter  Ant  {Formica  fultginosa)^  which  ppefers  hard  and 
tough  wood,  rather  in  standing  trees  than  in  seasoned  timber.  A  tinge  of 
black  is  seen  round  the  holes  it  makes,  caused  by  iron  in  its  saliva  acting 
upon  gallic  acid  in  the  wood. 

2.  The  Dushf  Ant  (Formica  fuKa), 

3.  The  Yellow  Ant  {Formica /ava). 

The  two  last-mentioned  species  prefer  soft  woods. 

The  White  Ant  (genus  Termes)  is  ^  rather  a  disagreeable-looking  insect, 
not  quite  i  inch  long,  having  a  body  about  i  of  the  full  length,  of  a  cream 
colour,  very  soft  and  fatty  in  substance." 

It  is  found  sometimes  in  Europe,  but  chiefly  in  tropical  climates,  more 
especially  in  Africa,  the  East  Indies,  the  Mauritius,  and  St  Helena 

White  ants  will  eat  the  whole  timber  work  of  a  house  without  noi«a 
They  bore  close  to  the  surface  of  the  wood,  but  without  destroying  it,  » 
that  there  is  no  visible  indication  of  what  they  are  doing. 

They  will  even  bore  through  the  boards  of  a  floor  and  up  the  legs  of  a 
table,  leaving  the  latter  a  mere  shell. 

The  principal  woods  used  in  this  country  which  are  said  to  resist  the 
white  ant  are  cedar,  greenlieart,  ebony,  and  lignum  vitse,  and  the  heartwood 
of  jarrah.     Pitch  pine  is  sometimes  attacked  by  it 

White  ants  will  not  attack  new  teak,  but  will  bore  through  teak  to  get  at 
yellow  pine. 

Protection  against  the  white  ant, — Arsenic  seems  to  prevent  the  attack  of 
these  insects,  and  is  sometimes  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  concrete,  moitar, 
paint,  and  plaster  of  buildings. 

Ajnsenic  is  also  mixed  with  aloes,  soap,  etc,  to  form  a  wash  to  exteiminate 
these  insects. 

Creosoting  is  an  effectual  preservative  against  white  ants,  but  on  aocoont 
of  its  smell  is  only  adapted  for  out-door  work,  and  can  haidly  be  applied  to 
very  dense  tropical  timbers. 

Other  Insects  besides  those  above  mentioned  attack  wood,  among  whicA 
may  be  mentioned  the  Carpenter  hee  of  South  Africa  and  the  East  Indies, 
and  wood  beetles  in  Ceylon. 

There  are  also  two  or  three  kinds  of  small  beetles  in  this  countiy  vh^ 
destroy  furniture,  carvings,  etc.,  and  burrow  into  books  in  librariea.    Tdc 

'  Hurst*8  Tredgold. 
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best  way  of  deBtroying  them  is  by  sabjectiiig  them  to  the  Vapour  of  chloio- 
f orm  or  benzine.^ 


VARIETIES  OF  TIMBER  USEFUL  FOR  DIFFERENT 

PURPOSEa 

The  undermentioned  are  the  best  of  the  ordinary  descriptionB  of  timber 
to  use  for  the  pnipoeee  named. 

Pilet, — Oaky  beech,  elm. 

Posts. — Ghestnnty  acacia,  Lirch. 

Grsat  Strength  in  Construction, — ^Teak,  oak,  greenheart^  Dantzic  fir,  pitch  pine. 

Durable  in  Wet  Positions. — Oak,  beech,  elm,  teak,  alder,  plane,  acada, 
greenheart 

Large  Timbers  in  Carpentry, — Memel,  Dantzic,  and  Riga  fir. 

Oak,  chestnnt.  Bay  mahogany,  pitch  pine,  or  teak,  may  be  nsed  if  easily 
obtainable. 

Floors. — Christiania,  St  PeterBbttig,  Onega,  Archangel,  make  the  best ; 
Oefle  and  spruce  inferior  kinds  ;  Diam  battens  wear  well ;  pitch  pine,  oak,  or 
teak,  where  readily  procnrable,  for  floors  to  withstand  great  wear. 

Panelling, — ^American  yellow  pine  for  the  best ;  Christiania  white  deals  are 
also  nsed. 

Interior  Joinery, — ^American  red  and  yellow  pine ;  oak,  pitch  pine,  and 
mahogany  for  superior  or  ornamental  work. 

TFindow  Sillsy  Sleepers, — Oak  ;  mahogany  where  cheaply  procurable. 

Treads  of  Stairs. — Oak,  teak* 

Handles, — ^Ash,  beech. 

Pattems. — ^American  yellow  pine,  alder,  mahogany. 

STRENGTH  OF  TIMBER. 

The  following  Table,  showing  the  strength  and  weight  of  timber,  is  gleaned 
from  the  records  of  many  experiments,  chiefly  those  given  by  Hodgkinson, 
Tredgold,  Barlow,  Rankine,  and  Laslett.  Some  of  these,  in  their  turn,  have 
embodied  the  results  of  experiments  made  by  Buflbn,  Muschenhoek,  Rondelet, 
etc. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  given  vary  throughout  a  veiy  wide  range. 
This  is  quite  in  accordance  with  practice. 

Experiments  made  upon  selected  pieces  of  good  quality  show  results  difler- 
ing  greatly  from  one  another,  the  difference  being  caused  by  variety  in  the 
age  or  state  of  diyness  of  the  specimen,  the  size  and  form  of  the  piece  tested, 
the  method  in  which  the  test  has  been  applied,  and  the  skill  of  the 
experimenter. 

Practical  experiment  upon  material  similar  to  that  about  to  be  used  in  any 
particular  case  is  preferable  to  information  extracted  from  tables ;  but  if  it 
is  neoessaiy  to  use  the  latter,  the  engineer  shotQd  be  inclined  to  credit  his 
material  with  the  lowest  of  the  figures  recorded,  and  then  to  apply  a  good 
factor  of  safety  to  cover  defects  in  the  pieces  used,  which  defects  may  not 
have  existed  in  the  specimens  experimented  upon. 

1  Britton. 
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Table  showing  the  WsiOHTy  Stbbhoth,  eta,  of  Yabious  Woods. 
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1  From  Hodgkinson's  experiments  on  short  piUan  1  inch  diameter,  2  inches  higb,  ^  ^^ 
Laslett's  on  2-inch  cubes. 

•  This  ratio  is  not  always  confirmed  by  the  values  of  the  moduli  of  elasticity  as  fonfld  hfiaor^ 
recent  experiments,  and  given  In  the  fifth  column  of  the  above  table. 
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Mr.  Hodgkindon  found  that  timber  when  wet  had  not  half  the  strength  of 
the  same  timber  when  dry.  This  is  an  important  point  to  consider  in  sub- 
aqueous structures. 

BesUtance  to  Grushing  across  the  Fibres. — ^When  a  vertical  piece  of  timber 
stands  upon  a  horizontal  piece,  the  latter  is  compressed  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  of  the  fibres,  and  in  this  position  it  will  not  withstand  so  great  a  com- 
pressive force  per  square  inch  as  does  the  vertical  piece,  whose  fibres  are  com- 
pressed in  the  direction  of  their  length. 

Not  many  experiments  have  been  made  on  this  point. 

Tredgold  found  that  Memel  fir  was  distinctly  indented  with  a  pressure  of 
1000  lbs.  per  square  inch^  and  English  oak  with  1400  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Mr.  Hatfield's  experiments  chiefly  on  American  woods,  are  quoted  in  Hurst's 
TredgMy  and  form  the  basis  of  a  table  in  Hurst's  Pocket-Book,  from  which  the 
following  are  taken  : — 


Fit-,  spmce 

Pine,  Northern  Memel 

„    White  (f*.  strobus)  AmeHcun 
Mahogany,  Honduras 

„  St.  Domingo 
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Ash,  American  1 
Chestnut 
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ff 
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Resistance  to  Sliearing. — On  this  point  also  but  few  experiments  have  been 
made. 

The  resistance  to  shearing  in  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood  is  of  course 
much  less  than  that  across  the  fibres. 


Wood. 

Resistance  to  Shearing 
per  sq.  inch  in  lbs. 

Along  Fibres. 

Across  Fibres. 

Fir     ...         . 

Oak    . 

American  oak 

Ash  and  elm 

Spruce 

Red  pine 

556  to  634^ 
2300  2 

780  > 
1400  « 
600  = 
500  to  800* 

4000  « 

^  Barlow  On  Strength  0/ Materials,  p.  28.  '  Rankine's  Civil  Engineering. 

'  Hatfield,  quoted  in  Hurst's  Tredgold. 


Chapter  VI. 
PAINTS   AND   VARNISHES. 

PAINTS  and  Varnishes  are  used  by  the  engineer  and  builder  for 
covering  the  surfaces  of  wood,  iron,  and  other  materials,  in 
order  to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  or  to 
improve  their  appearance. 

The  preparation  of  surfaces  and  the  different  processes  involved 
in  painting  and  varnishing  materials  of  different  kinds  have  already 
been  briefly  described  in  Part  II. 

^  It  will  now  be  necessary  only  to  give  a  few  particulars  r^ard- 
ing  the  paints  and  varnishes  in  common  use  on  engineering  and 
building  works. 

The  paints  used  by  the  engineer  and  builder  as  a  rule  consist 
of  a  base^  (generally  a  metallic  oxide)  mixed  with  some  liquid 
substance  known  as  the  vehicle. 

In  most  cases  a  drier  is  added  to  cause  the  vehicle  to  dry  more 
quickly,  and  a  solvent  is  sometimes  required  to  make  it  work  more 
freely. 

When  the  final  colour  required  differs  from  that  of  the  base 
used,  the  desired  tint  is  obtained  by  adding  a  stainer  or  colour- 
ing pigment. 

It  win  be  an  advantage  to  glance  at  the  properties  of  the  sub- 
stances used  to  effect  the  various  objects  above  mentioned  before 
describing  the  paints  most  commonly  made  from  those  substances. 

The  materials  most  commonly  used  for  the  purposes  above 
mentioned  are  as  follows : — 

Bases, — ^White  lead,  red  lead,  zinc  white,  oxide  of  iron. 

Vehicles, — Oils,  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Solvents, — Spirits  of  turpentine. 

Driers, — Litharge,  acetate  of  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  and 
binoxide  of  manganese,  red  lead,  etc. 

^  Sometimes  called  a  pigment^  but  here  called  the  bcLse  in  order  to  aToid  confiLsion  with 
the  pigment  added  to  give  the  colour ;  see  p^  399. 
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Colouring  Figments, — Ochres,  lampblack,  mnber,  sienna,  and 
many  metallic  salts,  the  principal  of  which  are  mentioned  at 
page  399. 

BASES. 

White  Iiead  Ib  a  carbonate  of  the  metal.  The  best  is  produced  by  the  Dutch 
procesB,  which  consists  in  placing  gratings  of  pure  lead  in  tan^  and  exposing 
them  to  the  fumes  of  acetic  acid  ;  by  these  they  are  corroded,  and  covered 
with  a  croBt  of  carbonate,  which  is  removed  and  ground  to  a  fine  powder. 

There  are  other  processes  for  manufacturing  white  lead,  in  which  it  is  pre- 
cipitated by  passing  carbonic  acid  through  solutions  of  different  salts  of  lead. 

Clichy  White  is  prodnced  in  this  way  by  the  action  of  carbonic  acid  gas  npon  acetate 
of  lead.' 

The  white  lead  produced  by  precipitation  is  generally  considered  inferior  to 
that  prepared  by  corrosion.  It  is  wanting  in  density  or  body,  and  absorbs 
more  oil — ^it  however  does  not  require  grinding. 

Pure  white  lead  is  a  heavy  powder,  white  when  first  made  ;  if  exposed  to 
the  air  it  soon  becomes  grey  by  the  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

It  is  insoluble  in  water,  effervesces  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolving 
when  heated,  and  is  easily  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid. 

When  heated  on  a  slip  of  glass  it  becomes  yellow. 

This  substance  may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  paints  of  all  colours. 

Adulteration. — White  lead  may  be  purchased  either  pyre  or  mixed  with 
various  substances — such  as  sulphate  of  baryta,  sulphate  of  lead,  sulphate  of 
lime,'  whiting  (see  p.  240),  chalk,  zinc  white,  etc.  These  substances  do  not 
combine  with  oil  so  well  as  does  white  lead,  nor  do  they  so  weU  protect  any 
surface  to  which  they  are  applied. 

Sulphate  of  baryta,  the  most  common  adulterant,  is  a  dense,  heavy,  white 
substance,  veiy  like  white  lead  in  appearance.  It  absorbs  very  little  oil,  and 
may  frequently  be  detected  by  the  gritty  feeling  it  produces  when  the  paint 
is  rubbed  between  the  finger  and  thumb. 

Market  Forms. — White  lead  is  sold  either  diy  in  powder  or  lump,  or  else 
ground  in  oil  in  a  paste  "  containing  from  7  to  9  per  cent  of  linseed  oil,  and 
more  or  less  adulterated,  unless  specially  marked  genuine." 

When  sulphate  of  baryta  has  been  added,  its  presence  is  in  most  cases 
avowed  ;  the  mixture  is  called  by  a  particular  name,  which  indicates  to  the 
initiated  the  proportion  of  sulphate  of  baryta  that  it  containa     Thus — 

Genuine  Dry  White  Lead,  Newcastle  JVhdte,  Nottingham  White,  are  all 
names  for  pure  white  lead. 

Kremnitz,  or  Krems  White,  known  also  as  Vienna  White,  imported  from 
Austria  in  small  cubes  ;  French  White,  or  Bilver  White,  in  drops,  from  Paris  ; 
and  Flake  White,  made  in  England  in  small  scales,  should  also  all  be  pure 
white  lead,  but  they  differ  considerably  in  density. 

Venice  White       contains  1  part  white  lead  to  1  part  sulphate  of  baryta. 
Hamimrg  White         „       1     »  „  2     „  „ 

Dutch  White,  or  )  ^ 

Holland  White    f      »'       ^     »  »»  ^     »  " 


^  Dent  '  Barium  sulphate,  lead  sulphate,  calcium  sulphate. 
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^  When  the  sulphate  of  haiyta  is  verj  white,  like  that  of  the  T)rrol^  these 
miztuies  are  considered  preferable  for  certain  kinds  of  painting,  as  the  barytes 
communicates  opacity  to  the  colour,  and  protects  the  lead  from  being  speedily 
darkened  by  sulphurous  smoke  or  vapours."  ^ 

Old  White  Lead, — ^White  lead  improves  bj  keeping.  It  should  not  be 
exposed  to  the  air,  or  it  vrill  turn  grey  (see  p.  393).  Old  white  lead  of  good 
quality  goes  further  and  lasts  better  than  if  it  is  used  when  fresh ;  more- 
over, the  paint  made  with  fresh  lead  has  a  tendency  to  become  yellow. 

Fresh  white  lead  often  has  a  yellowish  tinge,  caused  by  the  presence  of 
iron. 

Uses,  Advantages,  amd  Disadvantages, — Of  all  the  bases  for  paints  white 
lead  is  the  most  commonly  used,  and  for  surfaces  of  wood  it  affords  in  most 
cases  the  best  protection,  being  dense,  of  good  body,  and  permanent  It  has 
the  disadvantage,  however,  of  blackening  when  exposed  to  sulphur  acids,  and 
of  being  injurious  to  those  who  handle  it 

Test  for  Sulphate  of  Baryta.— **  The  testing  of  the  quaUty  of  white  lead  is  a  very 
simple  operation,  as  it  is  only  necessary  in  the  case  of  dry  white  lead  to  digest  it  vitk 
nitric  acid,  in  which  it  dissolves  readily  on  boiling.  When  groiind  with  oil,  the  oil 
should  be  burnt  off,  and  the  residne  treated  with  nitric  acid ;  or 

"  The  ground  white  lead  with  the  oil  may  be  boiled  for  some  little  time  with  strong 
nitric  acid,  which  destroys  the  oil,  and  dissolves  the  lead  on  the  addition  of  water. 

"  The  sulphate  of  baryta  being  insoluble  in  acid  remains  behind,  and  can  be  collected 
on  a  filter,  washed  with  hot  distilled  water,  and  weighed.'' 

Bed  Lead  is  produced  by  nosing  massicot  (the  commercial  name  for  oxide 
of  lead)  to  a  high  temperature,  short  of  fusion,  during  which  it  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  red  lead  or  minium,  an  oxide  of 
lead. 

It  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  bright  red  powder.  The  colour  is  lasting, 
and  imaffected  by  light  when  the  red  lead  is  pure  and  used  alone,  but  any 
preparation  containing  lead,  or  acids  mixed  with  it,  deprive  it  of  colour,  and 
impure  air  makes  it  black.' 

Uses, — Red  lead  is  used  as  a  drier  (see  p^  398),  also  for  painting  iron  (see 
p.  322) ;  and  in  the  priming  coat  for  painting  wood  (see  pi  405). 

Adulteration  amd  Tests, — Red  lead  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  brick  dust, 
which  may  be  detected  by  heating  the  red  lead  in  a  crucible,  and  treating  i| 
with  dilute  nitric  acid  ;  the  lead  will  be  dissolved,  but  the  brick  dust  will 
remain.  * 

Red  lead  may  also  be  adulterated  with  cokothar,  a  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

Sulphide  of  Antimony,  or  amlimony  vermilion,  produced  from  antunony 
ore,  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  red  lead. 

It  is  sold  in  a  very  fine  powder,  without  taste  or  smell,  and  which  w 
insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  essential  oils^ 

It  is  but  little  acted  upon  by  acids,  and  is  stated  to  be  unaffected  by  sir  or 
light.  It  is  adapted  for  mixing  with  white  lead,  and  affords  an  intensely 
bright  colour  when  groimd  in  oil.' 

Oxide  of  Zino  is  the  basis  of  ordinary  zinc  paint  (see  p.  407). 

It  is  prepared  by  distilling  metallic  zinc  in  retorts,  tmder  a  current  of  air , 
the  metal  is  volatilised,  and  white  oxide  is  condensed.  It  is  filled  into  can- 
vas bags,  and  pressed  to  increase  its  density. 

^  Ure.  '  Davidson.  *  ProesedvngB  Soddy  of  Engineers,  1875. 
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21mc  wUte  k  durable  in  water  and  oil ;  it  diflsolyes  in  hydrochloric  add  ; 
it  does  not  blacken  in  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (the  sulphide 
of  zinc  being  white) ;  and  it  is  not  ii\jurious  to  the  men  who  make  it,  or  to 
the  painters  who  use  it 

On.  the  other  hand,  it  does  not  combine  so  well  with  oil,  and  is  wanting  in 
body  and  covering  power,  and  is  difficult  to  work  (see  p.  407). 

**  The  want  of  density  is  a  great  drawback  to  the  use  of  zinc  white,  and  the 
purest  zinc  oxide  is  not  always  the  best  for  paint  on  account  of  its  low  specific 
gravity  ;  and  in  this  respect  the  American  zinc  whites,  which  are  frequently 
very  pure,  do  not  generally  compete  with  the  Ziac  white  supplied  by  the 
Vieille  Montague  Company,  as  made  in  Belgium.*'  ^ 

17m9,  etc — Oxide  of  zinc  is  the  basis  of  zinc  paint.  It  has  considerable 
advantages  in  certain  positions,  as  mentioned  at  page  407. 

Qxy-Bulphide  of  Zino  is  used  as  the  basis  of  GriffiiKs  pcUmt  tohite  paint 
It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Phipson  to  be  prepared  by  precipitating  chloride  or  sul- 
piride of  zinc  by  means  of  a  soluble  sulphide— of  sodium,  barium,  or  calcium. 
The  precipitate  is  dried  ;  and  levigated,  while  hot,  in  cold  water. 

The  point  made  with  this  substance  for  a  base  has  several  valuable  charac- 
ieristicB,  which  are  described  at  p.  410. 

Qzide  of  Iron  is  produced  from  a  brown  hsematite  ore  found  at  Torbay 
in  Devonshire  It  forms  the  basis  of  a  large  class  of  paints  of  some  import- 
ance (see  p.  410). 

The  ore  is  roasted,  separated  from  impurities,  and  then  ground.  Tints, 
varying  from  yellowish  brown  to  black,  may  be  obtained  by  altering  the  tem- 
perature and  other  conditions  under  which  it  is  roasted. 

Oxide  of  iron  is  also  produced  as  a  bye  product  in  the  manufacture  of 
aniline  dyee.^ 

VEHIOLE& 

Oils  are  divided  into  two  classes — ^Fixed  oils  and  volatile  oils. 

Fixed  Oils  are  extracted  by  pressure  from  vegetable  substances  ;  they  are 
of  a  fatty  nature,  do  not  evaporate  on  drying,  and  wiU  bear  a  temperature 
short  of  500*"  Fahr.  without  decomposing.     They  are  subdivided  into 

Drying  Oils^  which  become  thick  upon  exposure  to  air.  Of  these,  linseed 
oil  is  most  commonly  used  as  an  ingredient  for  paint ;  nut  oil  and  poppy  oil 
are  also  used  (see  p.  397). 

Non-Drying  Oils,  which  become  rancid  tmder  similar  atmospheric  influ- 
ences.    These  are  not  used  in  preparing  paint 

Volatile  or  Essential  Oils  are  generally  obtained  by  distillation,  and 
have  an  odour  resembling  that  of  the  plant  from  which  they  are  obtained. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  colourless  at  first,  but  upon  exposure  to  air  and  light  they 
become  darker,  thicker,  and  eventually  are  converted  into  a  kind  of  resin. 

Oil  of  turpentine,  commonly  called  spirits  of  turpentine,  is  the  only  variety 
of  this  class  that  is  much  used  for  ordinary  paint. 

Naphtha  or  oil  of  petroleum  is  used  for  varnish. 

litnBeed  Oil,  produced  by  compressing  flax  seed,  is  the  most  commonly 
used,  and  by  far  the  best  of  the  oils  used  as  an  ingredient  of  paint,  putty,  and 
other  similar  substances. 

^  Dent. 
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It  oxidifieB  and  becomes  thick  upon  exposure  to  the  air.  Hiis  property  is 
very  much  increased  by  adding  other  substances  to  it  and  boiling  them 
together  (see  Boiled  Oil). 

It  is  superior  in  drying  powers,  tenacity,  and  body  to  the  other  fixed  oils. 

The  best  oil  comes  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic  ;  that  from  East  Indian 
seed  IB  inferior,  as  the  seed  is  less  caref ally  cleaned,  and  contains  too  mudi 
stearine. 

Uses, — Raw  linseed  oil  is  dear  and  light  in  colour^  works  smoothly,  and  is 
used  for  internal  work,  for  delicate  tints,  and  for  grinding  up  colours.  Boiled 
oil  is  much  thicker,  darker,  and  more  apt  to  clog.  •  It  is  used  for  outside 
work,  as  its  greater  body  and  rapidity  in  drying  make  it  a  quicker  and  maze 
efficient  protection. 

Raw  Linseed  Oil  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  oil,  as  first  expressed  from 
the  seed,  to  settle  until  it  can  be  drawn  off  dear. 

When  of  good  quality  it  should  be  pale  in  colour,  perfectly  transparent, 
almost  fi:ee  from  smell,  and  sweet  in  taste. 

When  it  is  to  be  used  for  delicate  tints,  it  is  sometimes  clarified  by  adding 
an  add  (such  as  oil  of  vitriol),  which  is  afterwards  carefully  washed  out 

This  clarification  is  stated  to  be  of  no  permanent  advantage,  for  the  oil  in 
drying  recovers  its  original  colour. 

Darkness  in  colour  and  slowness  in  diying  are  defects  in  inferior  linseed 
oiL 

These,  however,  are  greatly  diminished,  and  the  substance  of  the  oil  is 
improved  by  keeping. 

The  oil  diould  never  be  used  within  six  months  after  being  expressed  frt>m 
the  seed,  and  it  is  better  if  kept  for  several  years. 

Raw  oil  is  more  suited  for  delicate  work  than  boiled  oil,  as  it  is  thinner 
and  lighter  in  colour. 

The  drying  of  raw  linseed  oil  "  may  be  improved  by  adding  about  1  lb.  of 
white  lead  to  every  gallon  of  oil  and  allowing  it  to  settle  for  at  least  a  week  ; 
this  also  improves  the  colour  of  the  oil,  whilst  the  lead  can  be  used  afterwards 
for  common  work."  ^ 

Raw  oil  spread  in  a  film  upon  glass,  or  other  smooth  non-absorbent 
material,  takes  from  two  to  three  days  to  dry,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
weather.* 

Boiled  Linseed  Oil,  frequently  called  Drying  Oil^  is  composed  of  linseed 
oil  mixed  with  certain  driers  and  raised  to  a  high  temperature. 

The  drying  qualities  of  the  raw  oil  can  be  greatly  improved  by  boiling  it 
alone,  but  other  substances,  snch  as  those  mentioned  below,  are  generally 
added  to  it,  which  make  it  dry  still  more  quickly. 

Boiled  oil  of  a  pale  colour  is  necessary  for  use  with  light  tints,  but  for  deep 
colours  a  dark  oil  seems  to  be  generally  preferred,  though  apparently  ¥rith- 
out  much  reason. 

Dark  Drying  Oil  may  be  made  from  the  following  ingredients  : — 

1  gallon  linseed  oiL 
1  lb.  red  lead. 
1  lb.  umber. 
1  lb.  litharge. 

The  liuseed  oil  is  heated  to  about  200**  Fahr.  ;  when  it  looks  brown  and 

J  Seddon.  •  Dent 
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the  scum  is  all  bnint  off  the  other  substances  are  added  ;  the  whole  is  then 
laifled.  to  about  400*"  Fahr.,  and  kept  at  that  temperature  for  two  or  three 
houTB*  The  oil  is  then  drawn  off,  the  albuminous  matter  being  allowed  to 
deposit,  and  is  now  clear  and  ready  for  use. 

The  umber  is  added  simply  to  give  the  oil  a  dark  colour. 

Acetate  of  lead  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  red  lead  and  litharge,  and 
tends  to  make  the  oil  lighter  in  tint.     A  little  resin  is  sometimes  added. 

CheTienQ  states  that  oil  heated  to  160°  with  ^  its  weight  of  oxide  of  manganese  has 
poweifal  drying  properties.^ 

€k)od  boiled  oil  spread  in  a  film  upon  glass  should  be  dry  in  from  12  to  24 
boTirB.^ 

PaU  Drying  Oil  may  consist  of  1  gallon  of  linseed  oil  mixed  with  about 
7  lbs.  litharge  or  acetate  of  lead,  and  raised  to  a  moderate  warmth. 

Boiled  OUto  be  used  with  zinc  paint  must  be  free  from  oxides  of  lead.  About 
5  jwr  cent  by  weight  of  powdered  peroxide  of  manganese  is  boiled  in  the  oil 
for  five  or  six  hours.     The  mixture  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  filtered. 

Drying  Oil  for  common  work  may  be  made  by  boiling  1  i  lb.  red  lead  in  a 
gallon  of  raw  linseed  oil,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  settle. 

Poppy  Oil  is  extracted  by  pressure  from  the  seeds  of  the  common  poppy.  It  should 
be  colourless,  or  of  a  very  light  yellow  tinge,  sweet,  and  free  from  smell.  Being  very 
pale  it  is  sometimes  nsed  for  light  tints,  but  though  its  colour  stands  longer  than  that  of 
linseed  oil,  it  eyentually  becomes  of  a  brownish  hue,  and  in  drying  and  other  qualities  it 
is  far  inferior  to  linseed  oil. 

Kilt  Oil  is  expressed  firom  walnuts.  It  should  be  nearly  colourless,  and  therefore 
adapted  for  white  and  any  light  tints.  It  dries  more  rapidly  than  linseed  oil,  but  is 
not  durable. 

•*  Oil  of  Turpentine,**  "  Spirits  of  Turpentine,  or  Turpsp  is  an  essential  or 
volatile  oil,  produced  by  distilling  turpentine  tapped  £iom  pines  or  larches. 
The  residuum  left  after  distillation  is  common  rosir^ 

''  The  best  oil  of  turpentine  comes  from  America." 

^'  The  gummy  material  known  as  Camada  Balsam  is  produced  by  the  Pinus 
CanadiensiSy  Venice  Turpentine  by  the  larch  (Pinus  kmx),  and  French  Turpen- 
tine by  the  Pinus  maritima,  it^hich  is  extensively  grown  in  the  south  of 
France."* 

C^iaracteristics  and  QuaUties, — ^''Ordinary  oil  of  turpentine  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  about  '87,  and  boils  at  a  temperature  of  320**  Fahr." 

^  On  exposure  to  the  air  it  oxidises,  and  is  converted  into  a  resinous  sub- 
stance." 

**  When  spread  upon  any  surface  in  a  thin  layer,  as  is  the  case  when  used 
for  paint,  it  should  dry  in  24  hours,  leaving  a  hard  dry  varnish."  * 

Good  spirits  of  turpentine  is  lighter  in  weight  and  more  inflammable  than 
bad.  It  is  colourless,  and  has  a  pleasant  pungent  smell,  whereas  the  smell  of 
inferior  qualities  is  disagreeable. 

Good  spirits  of  turpentine  should  leave  a  very  slight  residue  when  eva- 
porated. 

Spirits  of  turpentine  is  often  adulterated  with  mineral  oil.  The  purer 
vegetable  turpentine   loses  bulk   by   evaporation,  and  gains  weight   upon 

^  Miller*s  Organic  Chemistry, 
'  Proceedings  Society  of  EngineerSy  1875.  '  Dent. 
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exposure  to  the  air ;  the  spirit  from  the  mineial  oil  flies  6SL,  lesvmg  tiie  oil 
without  any  aadstanoe  in  hardening.^ 

Turpentine  sometimes  contains  pjroligneous  acid,  and  is  the  better  for 
being  kept  and  allowed  to  settle  a  long  time  before  use. 

I7«e8.---Spirits  of  turpentine  is  used  as  a  solvent  for  resins  and  other  sub- 
stances in  mAVing  varnishes  ;  also  in  paint  to  make  it  work  more  smoothlj'. 
It  is  useful  also  in  flatting  coats  (see  Part  II. )^  but  will  not  stand  exposure  to 
the  weather. 

DRIERa 

Driers  are  substances  added  to  paint  in  order  to  cause  the  oil  to  thicken 
and  solidify  more  rapidly. 

The  action  of  these  substances  is  not  thoroughly  understood.  Chevreuil 
has  shown  that  the  drying  of  linseed  oil  is  caused  by  the  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen, and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the  most  part  driers  act  as  camera 
of  oxjgen  to  the  oil,  a  very  small  quantity  producing  considerable  effects. 

The  best  driers  are  those  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  oxygen, 
such  as  litharge,  acetate  of  lead,  red  lead,  sulphate  of  zinc,  verdigris,  etc. 

They  are  sometimes  used  to  improve  the  drying  qualities  of  the  oil  with 
which  the  paint  is  mixed,  as  explained  at  page  396,  or  they  may  themselves 
be  ground  up  with  a  small  quantity  of  oU  and  added  to  the  paint  just  before 
it  is  used. 

Idtharge,  or  oxidi  of  lead,  is  the  drier  most  commonly  used,  and  is  pro- 
duced in  extracting  lead  from  its  ores.  It  can  be  procured  on  a  small  scale 
by  scraping  off  the  dross  which  forms  on  molten  lead  exposed  to  a  current  of 
air.  Massicot  is  a  superior  kind  of  litharge,  being  produced  by  heating  lead 
to  an  extent  insufficient  to  fuse  the  oxide. 

Sugar  of  Ijoad  (acetate  of  lead)  ground  in  oil,  and  Copperas  and  White 
vitriol  {sulphate  of  sdnc),  are  also  used  as  driers,  especially  for  light  tints. 

Oxide  of  Manganeae  is  quicker  in  its  effects,  but  is  of  a  veiy  dark 
colour,  and  seldom  used  except  for  deep  tints. 

Japanners*  Qold  Size  and  Verdigria  (acetate  of  copper)  are  also  used  for 
dark  colours.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  too  much  of  the  size,  or  it 
will  make  the  paint  brittle. 

Bed  Ijead  (oxide  of  lead)  is  often  used  as  a  drier  when  its  colour  will  not 
interfere  with  the  tint  required.  It  is  not  so  rapid  in  its  action  as  lithaige  or 
massicot 

Sulphate  of  Manganese  is  the  best  drier  for  zinc  white,  about  6  or  8 
ounces  only  being  used  for  1  cwt.  of  ground  zinc  paint  The  manganese 
should  be  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  paint  first,  and  then  added  to 
the  bulk.  If  great  care  be  not  taken  in  mixing  the  drier  the  work  will  be 
spotted.* 

Sulphate  of  Zino  is  also  a  good  drier  for  zinc  paint 

Patent  Driers  contain  oxidising  agents,  such  as  litharge  or  acetate  of  lead, 
ground  and  mixed  in  oU^  and  therefore  in  a  convenient  form  for  immediate 
use. 

There  is  great  danger,  however,  in  using  such  driers,  unless  they  are  of  the 

*  Cresy's  Eneyclopcedia.  «  Dent 
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best  quality  £rom  a  reliable  maker.     Some  of  the  inferior  descriptionB  depend 
for  their  drjring  qualities  upon  lime. 

Terebine  is  a  substitute  for  patent  and  other  drierii  and  is  used  in  the  proportioii  of 
1  oz.  to  1  lb.  of  paint.     Alone  it  will  dry  in  about  half  an  hour.^ 

PreoautionB  in  using  Ihiers, — *'  The  following  points  should  be  ob- 
served in  using  driers  ; — 

"  ls<.  Not  to  use  them  unnecessarily  with  pigments  which  dry  well  in  oil 
colour. 

**  2(2.  Not  to  employ  them  in  excess,  which  would  only  retard  the  drying. 

^  3(f.  Not  to  add  them  to  the  colour  until  about  to  be  used. 

"  Ath,  Not  to  use  more  than  one  drier  to  the  same  colour. 

"  btK  To  avoid  the  use  of  patent  driers/'  unless  known  to  be  of  good 
quality. 

*'  Qik.  To  avoid  the  use  of  driers  in  the  finishing  coat  of  light  colours,  as 
they  are  liable  to  injure  the  colour."  ' 


COLOURING  PIGMENTS. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  give  anything  like  a  complete  list  of  the  pigments 
used  to  produce  the  colours  and  tints  used  by  the  house  painter  and  deco- 
rator.    A  few  of  the  most  useful  may,  however,  be  mentioned. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  give  a  detailed  description  of  them,  but  merely  suf- 
ficient to  distinguish  those  that  are  injurious  from  the  others. 

Many  of  these  colouring  pigments,  such  as  the  ochres,  umbers,  etc.,  are 
from  natural  earths  ;  others  are  artificially  made. 

They  may  generally  be  purchased  either  in  the  form  of  dry  powder  or 
ground  in  oil. 

Blacks, — Lampblack  is  the  soot  produced  by  burning  oil,  rosin,  small  coal, 
resinous  woods,  coal  tar,  or  tallow. 

It  is  in  the  state  of  very  fine  powder ;  works  smoothly ;  is  of  a  dense 
black  colour,  and  durable,  but  dries  badly  in  oiL 

YboetabIiE  Black  is  a  better  kind  of  lampblack  made  from  oil.  It  is  yeiy  light,  free 
from  grit»  and  of  a  good  colour.  It  should  be  used  with  boiled  oil,  driers,  and  a  little 
Tarnish.     Linseed  oil  or  turps  keeps  it  from  drying.' 

IvoRT  Black  is  obtained  by  calcining  waste  ivory  in  close  vessels,  and  then  grinding. 
It  is  intensely  black  when  properly  burnt. 

Boine  Black  is  inferior  to  ivory  black,  and  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  horn  bones. 

Blue  Black  and  Frankiort  Black  of  the  best  quality  are  made  from  vine  twigs  ;  in* 
ferior  qualities  from  other  woods  charred  and  reduced  to  powder. 

Grant's  Black,  or  Bideford  Black,  is  a  mineral  substance  found  near  Bideford.  It 
contains  a  lai^^e  proportion  of  silicious  matter.  It  is  denser  than  lampblack,  but  has  not 
so  much  staining  power.  ^ 

Blues. — Pbussian  Blue  is  made  by  mixing  prussiate  of  potash  {Ferro- 
cyanide  ofpotamum)  with  a  salt  of  iron.  The  prussiate  of  potash  is  obtained 
by  calcining  and  digesting  old  leather,  blood,  hoofs,  or  other  animal  matter 
with  carbonate  of  potash  and  iron  filings. 

This  pigment  is  much  used,  especially  for  dark  blues,  making  purples,  and 
intensifying  black.     It  dries  well  with  oil. 

^  Messrs.  Bolding's  Price  List.  '  Seddon. 

'  Davidson.  *  Dent. 
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Slight  differenoes  in  the  mannfacture  cause  oonsideTable  variation  in  tint  and  colour, 
which  leadB  to  the  material  being  known  by  different  names — such  as  Anhcerp  BUu^ 
Berlin  Blue,  Sderlem  Blue,  Chinese  Blue,  etc. 

Indigo  is  produced  by  steeping  certain  plants,  from  Asia  and  Americay  in 
water,  and  allowing  them  to  ferment. 

It  is  a  transparent  colour ;  works  well  in  oil  or  water,  but  is  not  durable, 
especially  wben  mixed  witli  white  lead. 

Ultramabine  was  originally  made  by  grinding  the  valnable  mineral  Lapis  lasuU. 
Genuine  ultramarine  so  made  is  very  expensiye,  but  artificial  French  and  German 
Ultramarines  are  made  of  better  colour,  and  cheaply,  by  fiising  and  washing,  and  reheat- 
ing, a  mixture  of  soda,  silica,  alum,  and  sulphur. 

It  is  used  chiefly  for  colouring  wall  papers. 

Cobalt  Blue  is  an  oxide  of  cobalt  made  by  roasting  cobalt  ore.  It  is  a  beantifnl 
pigment,  and  works  well  in  water. 

Smalt,  Saxon  Bltts,  and  Rotal  Blue  are  coloured  by  oxides  of  cobalt 

Celestial  Blue,  or  Brunsunck  Blue,  and  Damp  Blue  are  chemical  componnds 
(containing  alum  and  other  substances),  which  need  not  be  described  in  detaiL 

Bbembk  Blue,  or  VerdiUr,  is  a  compound  of  copper  and  lime  of  a  greenish  tint. 

TellowB. — Chromb  Yellows  are  chromates  of  lead,  produced  by  mixing 
dilute  solutions  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead  and  bichromate  of  potash. 

This  makes  a  medium  tint  known  as  Middle  chrome.  The  addition  of  sul- 
phate of  lead  makes  this  paler,  when  it  is  known  as  Lemon  chrome,  whereas 
the  addition  of  caustic  lime  makes  it  Orange  chrome  of  a  darker  colour. 

The  chromes  mix  well  with  oil  and  with  white  lead  either  in  oil  or  water. 
They  stand  the  sun  well,  but,  like  other  lead  salts,  become  dark  in  bad  air. 

Chrome  yellow  is  frequently  adulterated  with  terra  alba  (gypsum). 

Naples  Yellow  is  a  salt  of  lead  and  antimony,  supposed  to  have  been  originally  made 
fh>m  a  natural  yolcanic  product  at  Naples.  It  in  not  so  brilliant  as  chrome,  but  has  the 
same  characteristics. 

Kma's  Yellow  is  made  from  arsenic,  and  is  therefore  a  dangerous  pigment  to  use  in 
internal  work.  It  is  not  durable,  and  it  injures  several  other  colours  when  mixed  with 
them.  Chinese  Yellow,  Arsenic  Yellow,  and  Yellow  Orpiment  are  other  names  for 
king's  yellow.* 

Yellow  Ochre  is  a  natural  clay  coloured  by  oxide  of  iron,  and  found 
abundantly  in  many  parts  of  England 

It  is  not  very  brilliant,  but  is  well  suited  for  distemper  work,  as  it  is  not 
affected  by  light  or  air.  It  does  not  lose  its  colour  when  mixed  with  lime 
as  some  other  pigments  do. 

Sfbuoe  Oohre  is  a  variety  of  the  above  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour. 

OxFOBO  OoHBB  IS  of  a  Warm  yellow  colour  and  soft  texture,  absorbent  of  both  oil  and 
water.* 

Stone  Oohbe  is  found  in  the  form  of  balls  imbedded  in  the  stone  of  the  Cotswold 
hills.     It  varies  in  tint  from  yellow  to  brown. 

Tebra  db  Sienna,  or  Haw  Sienna,  is  also  a  day,  stained  with  oxides  of 
iron  and  manganese,  and  of  a  dull  yellow  colour.  It  is  durable  both  in  oil 
and  water,  and  is  useful  in  all  work,  especially  in  graining. 

Yellow  Lake  is  a  pigment  made  from  turmeric,  alum,  etc  It  is  not  dnraUei,  and 
does  not  mix  well  with  oil  or  metallic  colours.^ 

Browns  generally  owe  their  colour  to  oxide  of  iron. 
Raw  Umber  ib  a  clay  coloured  by  oxide  of  iron.     The  best  comes  from 
Turkey. 

*  Davidson. 
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It  is  very  durable  both  in  water  and  in  oil ;  does  not  injure  other  pig- 
ments when  mixed  with  them. 

BuBOT  XJhbeb  is  the  last-mentioned  pigment  burnt  to  give  it  a  darker 
colour.  It  is  useful  as  a  drier,  and  in  mixing  with  white  lead  to  make  stone 
colour. 

Yandtu  Bbown  is  an  eaithy  mineral  pigment  of  dark-brown  colour.  It 
is  durable  both  in  oil  and  in  water,  and  is  useful  for  graining. 

PuBPLB  Bbown  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.  It  should  be  used  with  boUed 
oil  ;  and  a  little  vanush  and  driers  for  outside  work. 

BuBNT  SiBNNA  is  produced  by  burning  raw  sienna  (see  p.  400).  It  is 
^  the  best  colour  for  shading  gold."  ^ 

Bbown  Oghbb  is  another  name  for  spruce  ochre  (see  p.  400). 
Spanish  Bbown  is  also  an  ochre. 

Bbown  Pink  is  a  v^etable  pigment  often  of  a  greenish  hne.  It  works  well  in  water 
and  oily  but  dries  badly,  and  will  not  keep  its  colour  when  mixed  with  white  lead. 


/ABUINB,  made  £rom  the  cochineal  insect,  is  the  most  brilliant  red 
pigment  known.  It  is,  however,  too  expensive  for  ordinary  house  painting, 
and  is  not  durable.     It  is  sometimes  used  for  internal  decoration. 

Bed  Lead  has  already  been  described  (see  p.  394).  Qround  by  itself  in 
oil  or  varnish  it  forms  a  durable  pigment,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  ochres. 
White  lead  and  metallic  salts  generally  destroy  its  colour, 

Ybbmilion  is  a  sulphide  of  mercury  found  in  a  natural  state  as  Oinnahar. 
The  best  comes  from  China. 

Artificial  vermilion  is  also  made  both  in  China  and  on  the  Continent  from 
a  mixture  of  sulphur  and  mercury. 

Qenuine  vermilion  is  very  durable,  but  this  pigment  is  sometimes  adul- 
terated with  red  lead,  etc.,  and  then  will  not  weather. 

Tats, — ^Vermilion  can  be  tested  by  heating  it  in  a  test  tube^  If  genuine  it 
should  entirely  volatilise 

Pure  powdered  vermilion  crushed  between  sheets  of  paper  should  not 
change  colour. 

Gbbman  Ybbmilion  is  the  tersulphide  of  antimony  and  of  an  orange-red  colour. 

Indian  Red  is  a  ground  hiematite  ore  brought  from  Bengal  It  is  some- 
times artificially  made  by  calcining  sulphate  of  iron.  The  tints  vary,  but  a 
rosy  hue  is  considered  the  best. 

It  may  be  used  with  turpentine  and  a  littie  varnish  to  produce  a  dull  sur- 
face, diying  rapidly,  or  with  boiled  oil  and  a  little  driers,  in  which  cose  a 
glossy  surfiftce  will  be  produced,  drying  more  slowly. 

Chinbse  Bed  and  Pebsiak  Red  are  chromates  of  lead,  produced  by  boiluig  white 
lead  with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  The  tint  of  Persian  red  is  obtained  by  the 
employment  of  sulphuric  acid.  These  paints  are  much  used  for  painting  pillar  post 
boxes.' 

LiOBT  Red  is  a  burnt  ochre.  It  shares  the  characteristics  of  raw  ochres  described 
at  p.  400. 

VENETIAN  Red  is  obtained  by  heating  sulphate  of  iron  produced  as  a  waste  pro- 
duct at  tin  and  copper  works.  It  is  often  adulterated  by  mixing  sulphate  of  lime 
with  it  during  the  manufacture.     When  pure  it  is  known  as  Bright  Bed,* 

"  Special  tints  of  purple  and  brown  are  frequently  required  which  greatly  enhance  the 
value  of  the  materiaL  These  tints  should  be  obtained  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  and 
not  produced  by  mixing  together  a  variety  of  different  shades  of  colour.     When  the  tint 

^  Davidson.  '  Dent 
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desired  is  attempted  to  be  obtained  by  this  latter  conne  it  is  never  so  good,  and  the  pig- 
ments produced  are  known  in  the  trade  as  'faced  colours,*  and  are  of  inferior  value."  ^ 

BosE  Pink  is  a  chalk  or  whiting  stained  with  a  tincture  of  Brazil  wood.  It  fades 
very  quickly,  but  is  used  for  paperhangings,  common  distemper,  and  for  staining  cheap 
furniture. 

Dutch  Pink,  is  a  similar  substance  made  from  quercitron  bark.^ 

IiUkes  are  made  by  precipitating  coloured  vegetable  tinctures  by  means  of 
alum  and  carbonate  of  potash.  The  alumina  combines  with  the  otganie 
colouring  matter  and  separates  it  from  the  solution.* 

The  tincture  used  varies  in  the  different  descriptions  of  lake.  The  best, 
made  from  cochineal  or  madder,  is  very  expensive. 

The  colour  is  not  a  durable  one,  and  dries  slowly.  It  mixes  well  with 
white  lead,  and  is  used  for  internal  work. 

Drop  Lake  \b  made  by  dropping  a  mixture  of  Brazil  wood  through  a  funnel  on  to 
a  slab.  The  drops  are  dried  auid  mixed  into  paste  with  gum  water.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Brazil  Wood  Lake. 

Scarlet  Lake  is  made  from  cochineal,  and  so  are  Florentine  Lake^  Hamburg  Lake, 
Chinese  Lake,  Boman  Lake,  Venetian  Lake^  and  Carminaied  Lake. 

Oranges. — Chroice  OEA.Nas  is  a  chromate  of  lead,  brighter  than  ver- 
miilion,  but  less  durable. 

Orange  Ochre  is  a  bright  yellow  ochre  burnt  to  give  it  warmth  of  tint  It  dries 
and  works  well  in  water  and  oil,  and  is  very  durable.^  It  is  known  also  as  Spanish 
Ochrct 

Oranoe  Red  is  produced  by  a  further  oxidation  than  is  required  for  red  lead.  It 
is  a  brighter  and  better  pigment.^ 

QreeziB  may  of  course  be  made  by  mixing  blue  and  yellow  pigments,  bat 
such  mixtures  are  less  durable  than  those  produced  direct  from  copper, 
arsenic,  etc  The  latter  are,  however,  objectionable  for  use  in  distemper,  or 
on  wall  papers,  etc,  as  they  are  injurious  to  health. 

Brunswick  Green  of  the  best  kind  is  made  by  treating  copper  witJi  sal-ammoniac. 
Chalk,  lead,  and  alum  are  sometimes  added.  It  has  rather  a  bluish  tinge ;  dries  well 
in  oil,  is  durable,  and  not  poisonous. 

Ordinary  Brunswick  green  is  made  by  mixing  chromate  of  lead  and  Prussian  blue 
with  sulphate  of  baryta. 

Mineral  Green  is  made  from  bi-basic  carbonate  of  copper.    It  weathers  welL 

Verdigris  is  acetate  of  copper.  It  furnishes  a  bluish-green  colour,  durable  in  oil 
or  varnish,  but  not  in  water.     It  dries  rapidly,  but  is  not  a  uie  pigment  to  nse.' 

Green  Yerditer  is  a  carbonate  of  copper  and  lime. 

Prussian  Green  is  made  by  mizing^different  substances  with  Prussian  blue. 

There  are  several  other  greens  made  from  copper,  such  as  Brighton  Green,  Malojchiie, 
Mov/ntain  Cfreen,  Marine  Oreen,  Saxon,  African,  French  Greens,  Patent  Green, 
etc.  etc. 

Emerald  Green  is  made  of  verdigris  mixed  with  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid.  It 
is  of  a  very  brilliant  colour,  but  is  very  poisonous,  is  difficult  to  grind,  and  dries  badly 
in  oil.  It  should  be  purchased  ready  ground  in  oil,  in  which  case  the  poisonous  i>ar- 
ticles  do  not  fly  abdut,  and  the  difficulty  of  grinding  is  avoided.^ 

Scheele's  Green  and  Vienna  Green  are  also  arsenites  of  copper,  and  highly 
poisonous. 

Chrome  Green  should  be  made  from  the  oxide  of  chromium,  and  is  very  durable. 

An  inferior  chrome  green  is  made,  however,  by  mixing  chromate  of  lead  and  Prus- 
sian blue  as  above  mentioned,  and  is  called  Brunswick  green. 

The  chrome  should  be  free  from  acid,  or  the  colour  will  fade.  It  may  be  tested  by 
placing  it  for  several  days  in  strong  sunlight. 

*  Dent.  •  Ure.  •  Davidson. 

^  The  Paperhanger^s,  Painter's,  and  Decorator's  Assistant, 
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PfiOPOETIONS  OF  nfGEEDIENTS  IS  MIXED  PAINTS. 

The  exact  proportions  of  the  ingredients  to  be  used  in  mixing 
paints  vary  considerably  according  to  circumstances. 

The  composition  of  paints  should  be  governed  by  the  nature  of 
the  material  to  he  painted.  Thus  the  paints  respectively  best 
adapted  for  protecting  wood  and  iron  differ  considerably.  The 
hind  of  surface  to  he  covered,  i,e.  a  porous  surface  requires  more 
oil  than  one  that  is  impervious.  The  nature  and  appearance 
of  the  taork  to  he  done.  Delicate  tints  require  colourless  oil ;  a 
flatted  surface  must  be  painted  without  oil,  which  gives  gloss 
to  a  shining  surface.  Again,  paint  used  for  surfaces  to  be  var- 
nished must  contain  a  minimum  of  oil  (see  p.  417).  The  dimate, 
and  the  degree  of  exposure  to  which  the  work  will  he  subjected  ;  thus 
for  outside  work  boiled  oil  ia  used,  because  it  weathers  better 
than  raw  oiL  Turps  is  avoided  as  much  as  possible,  because 
it  evaporates  and  does  not  last ;  if,  however,  the  work  is  to  be 
exposed  to  the  sun,  turps  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  paint  from 
blistering.  7^  skill  of  the  painter  also  affects  the  composition ; 
a  good  workman  can  lay  on  even  coats  with  a  smaller  quantity  of 
oil  and  turps  than  a  man  who  is  unskilful ;  extra  turps,  especially, 
are  often  added  to  save  labour.  The  quality  of  the  materials 
makes  an  important  difference  in  the  proportions  used.  Thus 
more  oil  and  turps  will  combine  with  pure,  than  with  impure 
white  lead ;  thick  oil  must  be  used  in  greater  quantity  than  thin 
oiL  When  paint  is  purchased  ready  ground  in  oil,  a  soft  paste 
will  require  less  turps  and  oil  for  thinning  than  a  thick  paste. 
Lastly,  the  different  coats  of  paint  vary  in  their  composition  :  the 
first  coat  laid  on  to  new  work  requires  a  good  deal  of  oil  to  soak 
into  the  material;  on  old  work  the  first  coat  requires  turps  to 
make  it  adhere ;  the  intermediate  coats  contain  a  proportion  of 
tuips  to  make  them  work  smoothly,  and  to  the  final  coats  the 
colouring  pigment  is  added,  the  remainder  of  the  ingredients  being 
varied  as  already  described,  according  as  the  surface  is  to  be  glossy 
or  flatted. 

Iioad  Paint. — Ordinary  white  paint  is  generally  composed  of 
white  lead,  linseed  oil,  driers,  and  spirits  of  turpentine. 

A  coloured  lead  paint  is  produced  by  adding  a  pigment  to  the 
above. 
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In  the  mixture  each  constituent  plays  a  part. 

The  oil  soaks  into  the  poies  of  the  material  painted,  and  then 
dries  into  a  resinous  compound^  keeping  out  the  air,  and  prevent- 
ing decay. 

The  drier  causes  the  oil  to  oxidise  and  solidify  more  quickly. 

The  white  lead  gives  body  and  opacity  to  the  mixture.  It  does 
not  merely  mix  with  the  oil,  but  combines  with  it  to  form  a 
creamy  compound  which  dries  into  a  soapy  substance. 

The  spirit  of  turpentine  ia  merely  a  solvent  added  to  make  the 
paint  work  more  freely ;  it  eventually  evaporates  and  plays  no 
permanent  part 

Propobtions  of  Ingredients. — ^The  exact  proportion  of  the 
ingredients  best  to  be  used  in  mixing  paints  varies  according  to 
their  quality,  the  nature  of  the  work  required,  the  climate,  and 
other  considerations. 

The  composition  of  the  paint  for  the  difTerent  coats  also  varies 
considerably. 

The  proportions  given  below  must  therefore  only  be  taken  as 
an  approximate  guide  when  the  materials  are  of  good  quality : — 
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Table  showing  tbe  Oomposition  of  the  different  Coais  of  White  Paint,  and 
the  Quantities  required  to  cover  100  Square  Yards  of  New  Wrought 
Deal 


1 

i 
1 

1 

1^ 
1 

BoUed  linseed 
oiL 

j 

1 

Bemarks. 

I«flnn  Work. 

i  ooats  not  flcOUd. 

Lbs. 

LbB. 

Pints. 

Pints. 

Pints. 

LlM. 

Priming     . 

\ 

16 

6 

•  •  • 

•  •  ■ 

\ 

Sometimes  more 
red  lead  is  nsed, 
and  less  drier. 

2d  coat 

• 

15 

H 

•  •  • 

H 

\ 

*  Sometimes  joBt 
enough  red  lead 
to  gire  a  flesh- 
coloured  tint. 

Sdooat      . 

•  •  • 

13 

2i 

•  •  • 

U 

\ 

4th  coat    . 

•  •  • 

18 

2i 

•  •  • 

H 

i 

Inside  Work. 

4  eoataand 

flaUHng, 

Priming     . 

H 

16 

6 

i 

i 

2d  coat      . 

*  «  • 

12 

4 

H 

A 

8d  coat      . 

•  «  • 

12 

4 

0 

A 

4th  coat    . 

•  •  • 

12 

4 

0 

•h 

Flatting    . 

•  ■  • 

9 

0 

H 

A 

Outside  Work. 

i  coals  not  flaUed. 

Priming    . 

2 

18i 

2 

2 

«  •  • 

i 

When  the  finished 
colour  is  not  to 

2d  coat 

•  ■  • 

15 

2 

2 

i 

A 

be  pure  white,  it 
is  better  to  have 

3d  coat 

•  *  ■ 

15 

2 

2 

\ 

A 

nearly  all  the  oil 
boiled  oil.     All 

4th  coat    . 

•  •  ■ 

15 

8 

2i 

0 

A 

boiled  oil  does 
not  work  well. 
For  pnre  white  a 
larger  proportion 
of  raw  oil  is  ne- 
cessary, because 
boiled  oil  is  too 

dark. 

For  every  100  square  yards,  besides  the  materials  enumerated  above,  2|  lbs.  white 
lead  and  5  lbs.  putty  will  be  required  for  stopping  (see  Part  II.  p.  413). 
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The  area  whicli  a  given  qoantity  of  paint  will  coyer  depends  upon  tlie  nature  of  the 
surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients,  and  the  stete  of  the 
weather. 

When  the  work  \&  lequired  to  dry  quickly,  more  tuipentine  is  added  to  all 
the  coats. 

In  reipavnling  old  work,  the  surface  (after  the  necessary  preparation,  see  Part 
II.)  is  considered  as  if  it  were  primed.  Only  two  more  coats  are  generaily 
applied,  of  which  the  first  is  called  the  second  colouring ;  a  fourth  coat  is 
seldom  required.  The  second  and  third  coats  contain  equal  parts  of  oil  and 
turps  ;  all  the  remaining  ingredients  are  as  shown  in  the  Table  above. 

For  outside  work  exposed  to  the  sun^  the  second  and  third  coats  each  contain  I 
pint  turpentine  and  4  pints  of  boiled  oil,  the  remaining  ingredients  being  as 
stated  in  the  Table.    The  extra  turpentine  is  introduced  to  prevent  blistering. 

In  cold  weather  more  turps  is  used  to  make  the  paint  work  freely. 

White  Lead  Paint. — Good  paint  of  this  description  should  be 
made  of  pure  white  lead.  If  it  is  to  be  untinted,  care  must  be 
taken  to  exclude  any  substance  which  will  detract  from  the 
brightness  of  the  white,  and  it  must  be  kept  in  closed  vessels^  or 
the  action  of  the  air  will  give  it  a  brown  shade. 

UseSy  Advantages,  and  Disadvantages, — ^White  lead  paint  itself, 
and  also  as  a  basis  for  coloured  paints,  is  one  of  the  commonest 
and  best  protecting  coverings  that  can  be  applied  to  surfaces  of 
wood.  Where  it  is  exposed,  however,  to  the  fumes  of  sulphur  acids, 
such  as  are  evolved  from  decaying  animal  matter,  in  laboratories, 
and  in  some  manufacturing  towns,  it  soon  becomes  darkened  by 
the  formation  of  black  sulphide  of  lead.  It  has  also  the  disad- 
vantage of  producing  numbness  and  painters*  colic  in  those  who 
use  it. 

Coloured  Lead  Paints  are  made  by  adding  to  a  basis  of  white 
lead  paint  certain  stainers  or  colouring  pigments  described  at 
p.  399. 

These  pigments  should  be  separately  ground  in  oil,  and  small 
portions  carefully  added  to  the  last  two  coats  that  are  applied 
until  the  required  colour  is  obtained. 

A  list  of  some  of  the  pigments  used  to  produce  different  tints 
is  given  at  page  408. 

It  is  better  to  ascertain  the  proportion  required  by  experi- 
menting at  first  upon  a  small  sample. 

Where  the  colour  is  very  deep,  the  amount  of  pigment  becomes  very  large 
in  proportion  to  the  white  lead  ;  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  veiy  common  black 
paint,  the  white  lead  is  omitted  altogether,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  pro- 
tecting qualities  of  the  paint. 

Mixing  Lead  Paint. — ^When  the  white  lead  is  purchased  in  a 
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dry  state  it  must  be  ground  up  with  raw  linseed  oil  by  means  of 
a  stone  mvUer  on  a  marble  slab  or  grindstone. 

After  reduction  in  this  way,  or  when  purchased  ready  ground 
in  oil,  it  is  in  a  thick  paste. 

This  paste  is  softened  and  made  smooth  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  and  turps,  and  working  it  well  with  a  palette 
knife. 

The  colouring  pigments,  if  any,  are  then  added,  and  the  paint 
is  brought  to  the  consistency  of  cream  by  adding  more  oil  and 
turps. 

It  is  then  cleared  by  passing  it  through  a  canvas  or  tin 
strainer. 

When  about  to  be  used,  the  paint  is  thinned  to  the  consistency 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  work  freely,  by  adding  more  oil  and 
turps,  called  thinnings,  and  the  driers  are  also  added. 

If  the  paint  is  too  thick,  it  will  be  diflScult  to  work,  and  will 
make  an  uneven  surface.  If  too  thin,  it  will  not  have  body 
enough,  and  more  coats  will  be  required. 

Ab  the  paiat  becomes  thicker  during  use,  or  when  put  upon 
one  side  for  a  time,  it  will  require  further  thinning,  and  perhaps 
repeated  straining  to  clear  it  from  skin  and  dirt. 

To  prevent  mixed  paints  from  "  skinning  over,"  or  drying  up, 
they  should  be  kept  constantly  covered  with  water  or  with  a  thin 
film  of  linseed  oiL 

Injurious  Effect  of  Lead  Paint. — ^Lead  paint  produces  most 
injurious  effects  upon  those  who  use  it. 

Entering  the  pores  of  the  skin,  it  is  absorbed  by  the  system, 
and  leads  to  numbness  and  a  kind  of  paralysis.  It  also  produces 
a  complaint  known  as  "  painters'  colic." 

Zino  Painty  ordinarily  so  called,  is  made  with  oxide  of  zinc  (see 
p.  394),  instead  of  white  lead,  as  a  basis. 

Characteristics  and  Uses. — Zinc  white  does  not  combine  with 
oil  so  readily  as  white  lead.  Its  covering  properties  are  therefore 
inferior,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  harden.  Moreover,  it  is  very 
dry  under  the  brush,  and  requires  more  labour  on  the  part  of 
the  painter. 

It  is  acted  upon  by  the  carbonic  acid  in  rain  water,  which  dis- 
solves the  oxide,  and  it  therefore  weathers  badly. 

The  acids  contained  in  unseasoned  wood  have  a  great  effect 
upon  it.^ 

1  Dent. 
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Zinc  paint  may  be  used  without  fear  of  painters'  paralyBia,  and 
as  it  has  no  smell,  places  in  which  it  has  been  used  may  be  occu- 
pied directly  it  is  dry. 

'^  Zinc  white  paint  when  pure  retains  its  colour  well,  and  will 
stand  washing  for  several  years  without  losing  any  of  its  fresh- 
ness. When  dry  it  becomes  very  hard^  and  will  take  a  fine 
polish."  ^ 

This  paint  is  suitable  in  large  manufacturing  towns  where  it  is 
subjected  to  vapours  containing  sulphur,  or  in  places  where  foul 
air  is  emanated  from  decaying  animal  matter.  The  zinc  is  not 
(Uke  white  lead)  blackened  by  exposure  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

In  such  positions  of  course  zinc  paint  should  not  be  mixed 
with  ^patent"  or  other  driers  which  contain  lead.  The  best 
driers  to  be  used  with  it  are  sulphate  of  manganese  and  sulphate 
of  zinc  (see  p.  398). 

Zinc  white  is  recommended  as  being  preferable  to  white  lead 
for  painting  on  a  dark  ground.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  soap  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  lead  and  oil  in  lead 
paints  is  semi-transparent,  and  the  dark  ground  shows  through  it. 
Another  form  of  zinc  paint  is  described  at  page  410. 

Coloured  Faints. — It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  coloured  lead 
paints  are  produced  by  adding  a  eoitable  pigment  to  a  white  lead  paint 
until  the  required  tint  is  obtained. 

It  would  of  course  be  impossible  to  give  instructions  for  the  composition  of 
the  great  variety  of  colours  and  tints  in  which  paint  may  be  required. 

A  few,  however,  of  the  most  common  tints  produced  by  mixing  two  or 
more  colours  may  be  mentioned. 

The  colours  used  are  generally  divided  into  classes  as  follows : — 

GortwMm  Colours^  including  greys,  buffs,  and  stone  colours. 

Superior,  or  Fine  Colours,  such  as  bright  yellows,  warm  tints,  cloud  colours, 
and  common  greens. 

Delieate  tints,  such  as  blue  verditer,  pea-greens,  pinks,  etc 

The  following  list  shows  the  pigments  that  may  be  added  to  white  lead 
paint '  to  produce  a  few  of  the  most  frequently  used  compound  colours. 

The  same  pigments,  except  those  containing  lead,  may  be  used  with  a  zinc- 
white  basis  for  coloured  zinc  paints. 

PiGMKNTS   FOR   COLOURRD   PaINTB. 

Common  Oolotjrs  : — Stone  Colour. — Burnt  umber. 

Baw  umber. 
Yellow  ochre. 

Raw  umber  and  lampblack. )  For  darker 
Yellow  ochre  and        „        )      shades. 

^  Seddon.  *  Or  to  white  distemper  ;  see  p.  240. 
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Drabi, — Bamt  umber. 

Bnmt  nmber  and  yellow  ochre  for  a  warm  tdnt. 
Btffs. — ^Yellow  ochre. 

Yellow     ^      and  Venetian  red. 
Orey$. — LampbladL 

Indian  red— indigo— for  a  warm  shade. 
Brown. — ^Bomt  sienna,  indigo. 

Lake,  Proasian  blue  (or  indigo)  and  yellow  ochre. 
SoFUtiOB  GoLOUBs : — TeUow8. — Chrome  yellow. 

Oreen, — ^Pmssian  blue,  chrome  yellow. 

Indigo,  burnt  sienna  (or  raw  umber). 
Prussian  blue,  raw  umber. 
Avoid  arsenical  greens. 
Salmon. — Venetian  red. 
Vermilion. 
Fawn, — Stone  ochre  and  yermilton. 
Dbucate  Tints  : — Sky4>lue, — Prossian  blue. 

Pta-green, — Brunswick  green. 
French  „ 

Prussian  blue,  chrome  yellow. 


SPECIAL  PAINTS. 

Dtuing  Uie  last  few  years  a  great  many  substances  have  been 
proposed  as  bases  for  paint  instead  of  white  lead. 

The  paints  made  with  these  substances  are  called  by  special 
names^  and  often  have  peculiar  qualities  which  adapt  them  for 
use  under  particular  circumstances. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give  a  complete  list  of  all 
these  special  paints,  but  it  will  be  useful  to  mention  a  few  of  the 
most  prominent  with  their  characteristics. 

Inodoroas  Faint '  is  mixed  without  any  turpentine,  the  evaporation  of 
which  in  ordinary  paints  causes  a  strong  unpleasant  smell,  which  in  some 
people  produces  headache,  and  even  more  injurious  effects. 

In  this  paint  the  ordinary  white  lead,  or  zinc  white  ground  in  oil,  "  in- 
stead of  being  thinned  with  oil  and  turpentine,  is  mixed  with  methylated 
spirit  in  which  shellac  has  been  dissolved,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of 
linseed  and  castor  oiL" 

^  This  methylated  spirit  evaporates  very  rapidly,  leaving  behind  the  shellac, 
which  acts  the  part  of  the  film  of  varnish  left  by  the  oil  and  turpentine  in 
the  ordinary  method  of  painting,  protecting  the  wood  or  stone,  and  at  the 
same  time  attaching  the  pigment  to  the  painted  surfckce." 

This  paint  dries  very  rapidly.  The  second  coat  can  be  applied  an  hour 
after  the  first,  and  three-coat  work  can  be  finished  in  one  day.     The  rapid 

*  Dent. 
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drying  makes  it  difficult  to  paint  a  large,  munteirapted  suiface,  withoat 
showing  marks  where  one  portion  dried  before  the  next  was  commenced 

For  interior  work  in  occupied  buildings  this  paint  has  very  great  advaa- 
tages  ;  also  where  rapidity  in  execution  is  required. 

'^  In  oak  graining  it  is  desirable,  perhaps  better,  that  the  vamishing  eoat 
should  be  put  on  as  usual ;  but  in  this  case  the  odour  arising  from  two  coato 
of  paint  work  is  at  all  events  avoided,  and  the  whole  is  finished  in  a  daj, 
instead  of  lasting  over  two  or  three  days."  ^ 

Griffith's  Patent  White  Faint  is  a  form  of  zinc  pdnt  which  has 
recently  been  introduced.  Its  basis,  oxy-sulphide  of  zinc  (see  p.  395),  is  said 
to  be  cheaper  than  white  lead.  It  has  25  per  cent  more  covering  power  for 
the  same  weight,  is  not  poisonous,  is  more  stable,  is  of  a  brilliant  white 
colour,  dense  and  opaque  ;  does  not  blister  or  yield  to  heat  or  gas,  is  not  dis- 
coloured by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  is  neutral  toward  iron,  and  will  mix  with 
colours  which  white  lead  destroys. 

Oxide  of  Iron  Faints. — In  these  oxide  of  iron  (see  p.  395)  fonnfi  the 
basis.  They  are  free  from  injurious  ingredients  such  as  those  of  lead  paintg. 
For  painting  ironwork  they  are  particularly  suitable,  as  they  do  not  set  up 
any  galvanic  action  such  as  is  said  to  take  place  between  lead  paints  and 
iron  surfaces.  When  the  surface  of  the  iron  is  rusty,  the  rust  becomes  inco^ 
porated  with  the  paint 

The  paint  must,  however,  be  made  from  the  sesquiozide  or  red  oxide  of 
iron.     If  made  from  the  protoxide  it  is  liable  to  rust  in  itself.' 

The  cost  of  good  oxide  of  iron  paints  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  lead 
paints,  but  in  application  they  are  cheaper,  as  weight  for  weight  they  cover  a 
greater  surface. 

1  lb.  oxide  of  iron  paint  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  I  oxide  to  i  linseed  oil 
should  cover  21  square  yards  of  sheet  iron.' 

To  ensure  this  power  of  covering  a  large*  area  with  a  small  quantity  of 
paint,  the  ingredients  should  be  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder  before  they 
are  mixed  with  the  oil.     They  are  ground  for  seven  or  eight  hours. 

"  When  mixed  with  about  one-third  of  white  lead  they  form  a  very  hard 
mastic  similar  to  that  made  from  red  lead."  ^ 

Wolston's  Tobbat  Paint,  now  made  by  the  Torbay  and  Dart  Piiint  Com- 
pany, is  produced  from  a  brown  haematite  iron  ore  found  in  Devonshire  « 
contains  from  50  to  66  per  cent  oxide  of  iron,  the  remainder  being  siliccoua 
matter. 

The  colour  of  the  oxide  varies  from  yellowish  brown  to  red  and  black. 

Blue,  green,  and  other  tints  are  produced  by  adding  pigments  which  are 
not  oxides  of  iron,  and  which  therefore  alter  the  composition  of  the  paint 

This  paint  has  been  in  use  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  and  has  borne  a 
high  character  for  durability  under  exposure  to  weather  and  fumes  of  manu- 
factories. 

An  official  report,  quoted  in  the  Manufacturers'  Circular,  says  that  "  62 
lbs.  of  the  Torbay  iron  paint  eflfectually  cover  as  much  surface  as  IIS  lh&  ^' 
either  white  or  red  lead  paint." 

There  are  several  inferior  imitations  of  this  paint  "  A  great  deal  of  the 
so-called  Torbay  paint  is,  however,  nothing  more  than  sulphate  of  haryta 
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coloTued  with  oxide  of  irony  whereas  sulphate  of  baryta  is  never  found  in  the 
genuine  paint,  as  manufjBUStured  by  Mr.  Wolston,  in  any  appreciable  quantity." 
BiiACK  OxiDB  OF  Ibon  Paint  is  made  from  the  oxide  obtained  as  a  bye 
product  in  making  dyes,  ground  in  oil  with  about  15  per  cent  of  terra  alba, 
Paris  white,  or  sulphate  of  baryta.  It  is  said  that  without  the  addition  of 
these  substances  the  oxide  of  iron  would  set  with  the  oil  into  a  solid  mass. 
This  paint  is  used  for  painting  shot  and  sheU. 

Pulford's  Maonstig  Paint  is  made  from  the  magnetic  or  black  oxide  of  iron. 
PuBPLE  BsowN  Oxn>K  is  a  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron  used  as  a  basis  for 
paint 

Silieate  Oxide  Faint  is  prepared  from  an  iron  ore  in  Devonshire  by  the 
Silicate  Oxide  Paint  Company  in  three  colours  only — yellow,  red,  and  black. 
It  contains  more  oxide  of  iron  and  less  siliceous  matter  than  the  Torbay  paint. 
Titanio  Faint  is  made  by  powdering  a  black  iron  ore,  which  contains  oxide 
of  iron  and  oxide  of  titanium  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  mixed  with  other 
ores.  It  is  said  to  harden  without  the  aid  of  a  drier,  and  to  be  particularly 
well  adapted  for  withstanding  heat^ 

Anti-Corrosion  Faint  is  a  name  given  to  different  compositions,  which 
consist  chiefly  of  oil,  some  strong  driers,  and  a  pigment  mixed  with  very  fine 
sand. 

They  are  sold  dry,  and  require  only  to  be  mixed,  not  ground  with  oil. 
They  are  used  chiefly  for  external  work,  "  lasting  longer  than  white  lead 
and  costing  less." 

^  The  original  makers  of  this  paint  are  Messrs.  Walter  Carson  and  Sons, 
and  if  genuine,  as  supplied  by  this  firm,  it  should  consist  of  ground  glass  and 
white  lead  in  about  equal  proportions. 

**  The  rubbish  which  is  frequently  sold  as  anti-corrosion  has  greatly  injured 
the  reputation  which  this  paint  at  one  time  possessed.  It  can  be  obtained  as 
low  as  6s.  per  cwt.,  whilst  the  price  of  the  genuine  is  from  22s.  to  248.  It 
is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  anti-corrosion  containing  from  35  to  45  per 
cent  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  a  substance  which  I  am  assured  is  never  employed 
by  the  original  makers.''  ^ 

^  An  anti-corrosive  paint  is  also  made  of  equal  proportions  of  whiting  and 
white  lead,  with  half  the  quantity  of  sand,  dust,  and  any  required  colouriug 
matter.  Being  mixed  with  water,  it  can  be  used  as  a  water  colour,  but  is 
generally  applied  as  an  oil  paint,  the  best  oil  for  the  purpose  being  1  boiled 
to  12  of  raw  linseed  and  3  of  sulphate  of  lime,  all  by  weight.  One  gallon  of 
the  oil  will  take  7  lbs.  of  the  paint  ** ' 

Snamel  Faint  consists  of  a  metallic  oxide,  such  as  oxide  of  zinc  or  oxide 
of  lead,  ground  with  a  small  quantity  of  oil,  and  mixed  with  petroleum  spirit 
holding  resinous  matter  in  solution.^ 

This  paint  can  be  prepared  to  dry  either  with  a  firm  glossy  surfiice,  like 
porcelain,  or  with  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  flatted  coat 

It  can  be  made  in  any  colour  or  tint,  however  delicate  ;  requires  no  oil, 
turpentine,  driers,  grinding,  or  mixing,  as  it  is  sent  out  ready  for  use. 

It  is  about  the  same  price  as  ordinary  paint,  but  two  coats  of  it  are  said 
to  be  sufficient 

This  paint  has  been  extensively  employed  in  the  metropolis,  and  is  said 
to  be  particularly  suitable  for  surfaces  required  to  be  hard  and  washable  ; 

1  Dent.  '  Seddon. 
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also  for  thoee  expoeed  to  the  action  of  steam,  adds,  or  alkalies^  or  to  the  fiunes 
of  gas  (see  Silicate  Enamel  Paint,  below). 

Indestruotible  Paint  is  similar  to  enamel  paint  in  composition  and 
characteristics,  except  that  it  contains  bitmnen  and  is  made  in  three  ooIqqib 
only — ^viz.  bronze-green,  chocolate,  and  black. 

SUioate  Paints,  made  by  the  Silicate  Paint  Company,  have  for  their  baas 
a  veiy  pnre  silica  obtained  from  a  natural  depoeit  in  the  west  of  En^d. 
This  is  levigated,  calcined,  and  mixed  with  resinous  substances.^ 

These  paints  are  stated  to  have  no  chemical  action  on  metals,  to  stand 
200**  heat  without  blistering,  to  set  quickly  and  dry  with  a  hard  surface,  to 
be  indestructible,  and,  weight  for  weight,  to  cover  double  the  suifSoce  as  com- 
pared with  lead  paint 

This  paint  is  sold  in  the  same  form  as  lead  paints,  and  must  be  used  with 
special  '*  silicate  driers.** 

QriffitlL'a  Patent  Silicate  Enamelling  Paint  is  stated  in  the  patentee's 
circular  to  possess  the  following  characteristics  among  others : — 

It  is  supplied  ready  for  use  ;  forms  hard  enamelled  surfaces ;  prevents  the 
corrosion  or  oxidation  of  metal ;  is  proof  against  the  penetration  of  damp, 
however  copious ;  can  be  used  over  tar  or  felt ;  is  not  injured  by  hot  or  eold 
water  or  dilute  add. 

One  coat  is  sufficient  for  waterproofing,  but  two  or  more  are  required  to 
produce  a  highly-glazed  surface.  The  bulk  is  about  three  times  that  of 
ordinary  paint  for  the  same  weight.  On  metal  one  gallon  will  cover  500 
square  feet ;  the  quantity  required  to  cover  other  substances  depends  upon 
the  porosity  of  the  material  to  be  covered. 

Soerelmey'a  Ck>mpoBition8  are  of  three  kinds : — I.  Stone  composition 
(see  p.  80).     2.  Iron  paints.     3.  Liquid  enamels. 

The  Iron  Paints  of  several  coloYirs  are  sold  in  paste,  ground  in  oil,  or  m 
liquid.     They  are  tough  and  elastic,  and  prevent  or  stop  rust  and  corrosion. 
.  They  dry  in  from  24  to  48  hours. 

One  pound  of  the  paste  will  cover  4  square  yards,  and  one  pint  of  the  liqnid 
10  to  12  square  yards.     Two  coats  are  genendly  sufficient. 

This  paint  was  used  for  the  iron  roofs  of  the  Houses  of  Fkirlianient,  and  is 
applicable  to  dry  surfaces  of  iron  or  wood. 

Szbrelmey's  Liquid  Enamels  are  sold  in  a  liquid  state,  and  are  appb'ed 
with  a  brush. 

They  dry  in  from  two  to  four  hours.  1  lb.  covers  about  4  square  yawM. 
One  coat  is  sufficient  for  iron,  two  are  required  for  wood. 

They  can  be  applied  to  dry  surfaces  of  wood,  iron,  tin,  whitewash,  or  plaster. 

Granitio  Paint  is  said  by  the  manufacturers  to  be  proof  against  heat,  vet, 
or  frost ;  to  be  more  durable  and  cheaper  than  lead  paints  ;  and  to  be  specially 
adapted  for  painting  or  making  joints  in  iron  work. 

One  pound  of  the  light  colours  will  cover  6  yards  of  stone  work,  of  the 
dark  colour  a  much  greater  surface. 

The  paint  is  sold  in  powder  or  ground  in  oil ;  the  latter  only  nhonU  w 
used  for  flatting.* 

Bituminous  Paints  are  made  from  bitumen  or  asphalte  dissolved  in  par- 
affin, various  oils,  and  other  substances. 

They  are  also  "  largely  made  from  the  products  of  coal  and  other  mineral  oiJb. 

^  Phipson,  International  Congress.  '  Seddon. 
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^  They  have  varioiiB  degrees  of  finenesB,  the  cheapest  kinds  having  a  great 
resemblance  to  tar,  and  they  are  admirably  suited  for  painting  the  inside  of 
pipes,  or  for  iron  work  fixed  under  water,  such  as  bijidge  cylinders  and  screw 
piles. 

^The  fine  sorts,  while  possessing  the  same  properties,  give  a  smoother 
snrliBice,  and  can  be  used  in  ordinary  situations,  especially  wkere  water  or 
fool  vapours  have  to  be  resiBted. 

**  The  price  varies  from  18s.  to  30s.  per  cwt,  and  the  paint  is  mixed  for 
use  with  specially  prepared  mineral  oil. 

^  A  paint  made  from  bitumen  dissolved  in  parafSn  and  linseed  oils  while 
in  a  state  of  great  heat,  is  said  to  possess  special  qualities  of  durability,  in  that 
it  can  resist  the  action  of  ordinary  detergents,  and  of  all  alkalies  and  acids. 

"  When  mixed  ready  for  use  this  paint  costs  from  40s.  to  60b.  per  cwt, 
according  to  colour  and  fineness."  ^ 

A  paint  of  this  kind  is  also  made  by  dissolving  equal  parts  of  asphalte 
and  resin  in  coimnon  turpentine.^ 

Tar  Paint. — The  paint  successfully  used  for  the  canvas  roof  over  the 
tubes  of  the  Britaimia  Bridge  was  composed  as  follows  : — ^Coal  tar,  9  gallons  ; 
slaked  lime,  13  lbs. ;  turpentine  or  naphtha,  2  or  3  quarts — the  whole  being 
dredged  over  with  sand.  The  addition  of  the  quicklime  is  indispensable  to 
neutralise  the  free  acid  that  exists  in  the  tar. 

A  tar  paint  recommended  by  Mr.  Hurst  as  the  best  protection  for  iron  con- 
sists of  1  gallon  coal  tar  distilled  to  expel  the  watery  vapour  and  naphtha,  and 
afterwards  mixed  with  \  pint  naphtha  and  \  pint  boiled  oiL 

OsDiNABT  Tabbing. — Boil  6  gallons  GooJi  Tar  with  1  lb.  resin,  1  lb.  pitch, 
and  apply  hot ;  or  use  Stoekholm  Tar,  with  the  same  proportion  of  pitch  only. 
Yellow  ochre  may  be  added  to  give  a  brown  tinge. 

Granulated  Ck>rk  Faint  is  applied  to  protect  and  roughen  surfaces  upon 
which  the  condensed  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  is  likely  to  deposit,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  asphalte  floors  of  cellars,  paved  ceilings  and  the  girders 
supporting  them. 

For  asphalte  floors  the  composition  is  made  and  applied  as  follows : — 
4  parts  (by  weight)  of  Venetian  red  and  1  part  of  red  lead  are  mixed  into  a 
stiff  paste  with  Stockholm  tar  and  well  worked  together.  It  is  then  laid  on 
the  surface  of  the  asphalte  about  ^  inch  thick,  and  f  of  the  granulated  cork 
is  sprinkled  over  the  paint  and  pressed  in  with  a  float.  In  about  48  hours 
the  composition  is  hard,  and  the  loose  cork  can  be  brushed  off.  As  the 
granulated  surface  wiU  not  withstand  wear,  it  must  be  protected  by  open 
boarding  or  by  gratings. 

For  sur&ces  overhead,  such  as  slabs  or  iron  girders,  ordinary  red  lead  paint 
is  used  as  a  matrix  for  the  granulated  cork,  which  is  forced  into  it  and  then 
painted  over. 

VAENISH. 

Varnish  is  a  solution  of  resin  in  either  oil,  turpentine,  or 
alcohol. 

The  oil  dries  and  the  other  two  solvents  evaporate,  in  either 

^  Matheson.  '  Davidson. 
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case  leaving  a  solid  transparent  film  of  resin  over  the  surface  var- 
nished. 

In  estimating  the  quality  of  a  varnish  the  following  points 
must  be  considered: — 1.  Quickness  in  drying;  2.  Hardness  of 
film  or  coating;  3.  Toughness  of  film;  4.  Amount  of  gloss;  5. 
Permanence  of  gloss  of  film ;  and  6.  Durability  on  exposure  to 
weather.^ 

The  quality  of  a  varnish  depends  almost  entirely  upon  that  of 
the  ingredients  it  contains. 

Much  skill  is,  however,  required  in  mixing  and  boiling  the 
ingredients  together. 

Uses. — ^Varnish  is  used  to  give  brilliancy  to  painted  surfaces 
and  to  protect  them  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  or  from 
slight  friction. 

Varnish  is  often  applied  to  plain  unpainted  wood  surfaces  in 
the  roofs,  joinery,  and  fittings  of  houses,  and  to  intensify  and 
brighten  the  ornamental  appearance  of  the  grain.  It  is  also 
applied  to  painted  and  to  papered  walls. 

In  the  former  case  it  is  sometimes  flatted  so  as  to  give  a  dead 
appearance,  similar  to  that  of  a  flatted  coat  of  paint. 


INGREDIENTS  OF  VARNISH. 

The  Oums  are  exudations  from  trees.  At  first  they  are  generallj  mixed 
with  some  essential  oil.  They  are  then  soft  and  viscous,  and  are  known  as 
Balsovms  ;  the  oil  evaporates  and  leaves  the  Besin^  which  is  solid  and  brittle. 

Redns  are  often  called  "  gwms  "  in  practice,  but  a  ^m,  properly  speaking,  m 
soluble  in  water,  and  therefore  unfit  foif  varnishes,  while  r«nW  dissolve  only 
in  spirits  or  oiL* 

Gum  Besins  are  a  natural  mixture  of  gum  with  resin,  and  sometimes  with 
essential  oil  found  in  the  milky  juices  of  plants.  When  rubbed  up  with 
water  the  gum  is  dissolved,  and  the  oil  and  resin  remain  suspended. 

Besiiui. — The  quality  of  the  resin  greatly  influences  that  of  the  vamisii. 
The  softer  varieties  dissolve  more  readily  than  the  others,  but  are  not  bo  baidj 
tough,  or  durable. 

Common  Robin  or  Colophofiy  is  either  brown  or  white.  The  brown  wiety 
is  obtained  by  distilling  the  turpentine  of  spruce  fir  in  water ;  the  white  is 
distilled  from  Bordeaux  turpentine. 

The  principal  resins  used  in  good  work  are  as  follows  : — 

Amber,  obtained  chiefly  from  Prussia,  is  a  light  yellow  transparent  sab- 
stance  found  between  beds  of  wood  coal,  or,  after  storms,  on  the  coasts  o(  toe 
Baltic  It  is  the  hardest  and  most  durable  of  the  gums,  keeps  its  colour  well, 
and  is  tough,  but  difficult  to  dissolve,  costly,  and  slow  in  drying. 

*  Dent  «  Seddon. 
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Gum  ANDCjfi  is  imported  from  the  East  Indies ;  is  nearly  as  insoluble^  hard, 
and  durable  as  amber,  but  not  so  tough.  It  makes  a  vamish  quick  in  drying, 
but  apt  to  crack,  and  the  colour  deepens  by  exposure. 

Ck>PAL  is  imported  from  the  East  and  West  Indies  and  America,  etc,  in 
three  qualities,  according  to  colour,  the  palest  being  kept  for  the  highest  class 
of  varnish.     These  become  lighter  by  exposure. 

Mabtio  is  a  resinous  gum  from  the  Mediterranean ;  it  is  soft  and  works 
easily. 

GuH  Dahhab  is  extracted  from  the  Kawrie  pine  of  New  Zealand,  and  also 
from.  India.  It  makes  a  softer  varnish  than  mastic,  and  the  tint  is  nearly 
colourless. 

Gum  Elbmi  comes  from  the  West  Indies,  and  somewhat  resembles  copal. 
LiAC  is  a  resinous  substance  which  exudes  from  several  trees  found  in  the 
East  Indies.     It  is  more  soluble  than  the  gums  above  mentioned. 

Stick  Lac  consists  of  the  twigs  covered  with  the  gum.  &ud.  Lctc  is  the 
iuBoluble  portion  left  after  pounding  and  digesting  stick  lac.  When  seed  lac 
is  melted,  strained^  and  compressed  into  sheets,  it  becomes  Shell  Lac,  Of 
these  three  varieties  shell  lac  is  the  softest,  palest,  and  purest^  and  it  is  there- 
fore used  for  making  lacquer& 

Sakdarach  is  a  substance  said  to  exude  from  the  juniper  tree.  It  resembles 
laCy  but  is  softer,  less  brilliant,  and  lighter  in  colour^  and  is  used  for  pale 
yanush. 

Dragon's  Blood  is  a  resinous  substance  imported  from  various  places  in 
dark  brown-red  lumps,  in  bright  red  powder,  and  in  other  forms.  It  is  used 
chiefly  for  colouring  varnishes  and  lacquers. 

Solvents. — These  must  be  suited  to  the  description  of  gum  they  are  to 
dissolve. 

Boiling  Linseed  Oil  (and  sometimes  other  oils,  such  as  rosemary)  is  used 
to  dissolve  amber,  gum  animS,  or  copaL 

TuBPENTiNB  for  mastic,  dammar,  and  common  resin. 
Methylated  Spirits  of  Wine  ^  for  lac  and  sandarach. 
Wood  Naphtha  is  frequently  used  for  cheap  varnishes.     ^  It  dissolves  the 
resins  more  readily  than  ordinary  spirits  of  wine,  but  the  vamish  is  less  bril- 
liant, and  the  smell  of  the  naphtha  is  very  offensive.     It  is  therefore  never 
employed  for  the  best  work.' 

Driers  are  generally  added  to  vamish  in  the  form  of  Litharge,  Sugar  of 
Leady  or  White  Copperas, 

The  sugar  of  lead  not  only  hardens  but  combines  with  the  vamish. 
A  large  proportion  of  driers  injures  the  durability  of  the  vamish,  though  it 
causes  it  to  dry  more  quickly. 


DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  VARNISH. 

Varnishes  are  classified  as  oil  vamish,  turpentine  vamish,  spirit  vamish,  or 
water  vamish,  according  to  the  solvent  used.  They  are  generally  called  by 
the  name  of  the  gum  dissolved  in  them. 

Oil  VamiflheSy  made  from   the   hardest   gums  (amber,  gum 

^  Spirits  of  wine  to  which  a  little  wood  naphtha  has  been  added  to  make  it  undrink- 
able,  and  therefore  not  liable  to  duty.  '  Holtzapffel. 
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9snm&y  and  copal)  dissolved  in  oil,  require  some  time  to  dry,  but 
are  the  hardest  and  most  durable  of  all  varnishes.  They  are 
specially  adapted  for  work  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  for  such 
as  requires  polishing  or  frequent  cleaning.  They  are  used  for 
coaches,  japan  work,  for  the  best  joinery  and  fittings  of  houses, 
and  for  all  outside  work. 

Turpenttne  Varnishes  are  also  made  &om  soft  gums  (mastic, 
dammar,  common  resin)  dissolved  in  the  best  turpentine.  They 
are  cheaper,  more  flexible,  dry  more  quickly,  and  are  lighter  in 
colour  than  oil  varnishes,  but  are  not  so  tough  or  durable. 

Spirit  Varnishes  or  Lacquers  are  made  with  softer  gums  (lac 
and  sandarach)  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  or  pyroligneous  spirit 
They  dry  more  quickly,  and  become  harder  and  more  brilliant  than 
turpentine  varnishes,  but  are  apt  to  crack  and  scale  off,  and  are 
used  for  cabinet  and  other  work  not  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Water  Varnishes  consist  of  lac  dissolved  in  hot  water,  mixed 
with  just  so  much  anmionia,  borax,  potash,  or  soda,  as  will  dissolve 
the  lac.  The  solution  makes  a  varnish  which  will  just  bear  wash- 
ing.    The  alkalis  darken  the  colour  of  the  lac 

•nff^-riTig  Varnishes  requires  great  skill  and  care.  Foil  details  of  the  pro- 
cess are  given  in  Holtzapffers  MoM/pnUUion  and  other  work& 

Space  does  not  permit  here  of  more  than  the  mention  of  one  or  two  points 
that  may  be  useful  in  mixing  varnishes  on  a  small  scalei  As  a  rule,  it  is 
better  to  buy  varnish  ready  mixed  when  possible. 

MixiNa  Oil  Yabnishss. — The  gum  must  first  be  melted  alone  till  it  is 
quite  fluid,  and  then  the  clarified'  oil  is  poured  in  vexy  slowly.  The  mixture 
must  be  kept  over  a  strong  fire  until  a  drop  pinched  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  will,  on  separating  them,  draw  out  into  filamenta  The  pot  is  then 
put  upon  a  bed  of  hot  ashes  and  left  for  16  or  20  minutes,  after  which  the 
turpentine  is  poured  in,  being  carefully  stirred  near  the  suiiace.  The  mixture 
is  finally  strained  into  jars  and  left  to  settle. 

Copal  varnishes  should  be  made  at  least  three  months  before  use ;  the 
longer  they  are  kept  the  better  they  become.  When  it  is  necessary  to  use 
the  varnishes  before  they  are  of  sufficient  age,  they  should  be  left  thicker 
than  usual.^ 

The  more  thoroughly  the  gum  is  fused,  the  stronger  the  varnish  and  the 
greater  the  quantity. 

The  longer  and  more  regular  the  boiling,  the  more  fluid  the  varnish. 

If  brought  to  the  stringy  state  too  quickly  more  turpentine  will  be  required, 
which  makes  the  varnish  less  durable. 

Mixing  Spirtt  and  Turpentine  Yabnishss  simply  consists  in  stirring  or 
otherwise  agitating  the  resins  and  solvent  together.  The  agitation  must  be 
continued  till  the  resin  is  all  dissolved,  or  it  will  agglutinate  into  lumps. 
Heat  is  not  necessary,  but  is  sometimes  used  to  hasten  the  solution  of  die 
resin.     The  varnish  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  is  then  strained  through  muslin. 

^  Holtzapffel. 
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Mixing  Turpentine  Varnishes, — In  many  cases  the  resin,  such  as  mastic, 
dammar,  or  common  resin,  is  simply  mixed  with  turpentine  alone,  cold  or 
with  slight  heat.     Care  must  in  such  cases  be  taken  to  exclude  all  oil. 

Applioation  of  Varnish  — In  using  varnish  great  care  should  be  taken  to 
have  everything  quite  clean,  the  cans  should  be  kept  corked,  the  brushes  free 
from  oil  or  dirt,  and  the  work  protected  from  dUst  or  smoke. 

Varnish  should  be  uniformly  applied,  in  very  thin  coats,  sparingly  at  the    • 
angles. 

Good  varnish  should  dry  so  quickly  as  to  be  free  from  stickiness  in  one  or 
two  days.  Its  drying  will  be  greatly  facilitated  by  the  influence  of  light ; 
but  all  draughts  of  cold  air  and  damp  must  be  avoided. 

No  second  or  subsequent  coat  of  varnish  should  be  applied  till  the  last  is 
permanently  hard,  otherwise  the  drying  of  the  under  coats  will  be  stopped. 

The  time  required  for  this  depends  not  only  upon  the  kind  of  varnish  but 
also  upon  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  spirit  varnishes  require  from  two  to  three 
hours  between  every  coat ;  turpentine  varnishes  require  six  or  eight  hours  ; 
and  oil  varmshes  still  longer,  sometimes  as  much  as  twenty-four  hours. 

Oil  varnishes  are  easier  to  apply  than  spirit  varnishes,  in  consequence  of 
their  not  drying  so  quickly. 

Porous  surfaces  should  be  sized  before  the  varnish  is  applied,  to  prevent  it 
from  being  wasted  by  sinking  into  the  pores  of  the  material. 

Varnish  applied  to  painted  work  is  likely  to  crack  if  the  oil  in  the  paint  is 
not  good ;  also,  if  there  is  much  oil  of  any  kind,  the  varnish  hardens  more 
quickly  than  the  paint,  and  forms  a  rigid  skin  over  it,  which  cracks  when  the 
paint  contracts. 

The  more  oil  a  varnish  contains  the  less  likely  it  is  to  crack. 

All  varnishes  improve  by  being  kept  in  a  dry  place. 

One  pint  of  varnish  will  cover  about  16  square  yards  with  a  single  coat.^ 
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The  following  receipts  give  the  proportions  of  ingredients  for  a  few  var- 
nishes in  connection  with  house-painting : — 

Oil  Varnishes. — Copal  Varihshes. — Best  Body  Copal  Varnish} — Fuse  8  lbs.  of 
fine  African  gum  copal,  add  2  gallons  clarified  oil.  Boil  very  slowly  for  four  or  five  hours 
till  quite  stringy,  and  mix  with  3^  gallons  turpentine. 

This  is  used  for  the  body  pari;  of  coaches,  and  for  other  objects  intended  to  be  polished. 

The  above  makes  the  palest  and  best  copal  varnish,  posseKsing  great  fluidity  and  plia- 
bility, but  it  is  very  slow  in  drying,  and,  for  months,  is  too  soft  to  polish. 

Driers  are  therefore  added,  but  they  are  ii^jnrious  (see  p.  415). 

To  avoid  the  use  of  driers,  gum  anim^  is  used  insteaid  of  copal,  but  it  is  less  durable  and 
becomes  darker  by  age. 

The  copal  and  anime  varnishes  are  sometimes  mixed  ;  one  pot  of  the  latter  to  two  of 
the  former  for  a  moderately  quick  drying  varnish  of  good  quality,  and  two  pots  of  the 
anim6  to  one  of  the  copal  for  quicker  drying  varnish  of  common  quality. 

BeU  Pale  Carriage  Copal  Varnish.* — Fuse  8  lbs.  of  second  sorted  African  copal,  add 
2^  gallons  of  clarified  oil.  Boil  slowly  together  for  4  or  6  hours  until  quite  stringy  ;  add 
5i  gallons  of  turpentine  mixed  with  J  lb.  dried  copperas,  J  lb.  litharge ;  strain,  and 
pour  ofl". 

1  Seddon.  •  Holtzapffel.  '  Ure,  Spou. 
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In  order  to  hasten  drying;  mix  mth  the  above  while  hot  8  lbs.  of  second  sorted  gmn 
anim^,  2^  gallons  clarified  oil,  }  lb.  dried  sugar  lead,  4  ^-  litharge,  5^  gallons  of  tur- 
pentine. 

This  Tarnish  will,  if  well  boiled,  dry  hard  in  4  hours  in  summer  or  6  in  winter.  Some 
copal  varnish  takes,  however,  12  hours  to  dry. 

This  varnish  is  used  for  carriages,  and  also  in  house  painting  for  the  best  grained  work, 
as  it  dries  well  and  has  a  good  gloss. 

A  stronger  varnish  is  niade  for  carriages,  known  as  Best  Body  Gopal  Varnish. 

Second  Carriage  Vamish.^^  Iba  of  second  sorted  gum  anim^  2}  gallons  fine  clari- 
fied oil,  6|  gallons  turpentine,  i  lb.  lithai^  J  lb.  dried  sugar  of  lead,  {  lb.  dried  copperas, 
boiled  and  mixed  as  before.     Used  for  varnishing  black  japan  or  dark  house  painting. '^ 

PcUe  Amber  VamvJi, — Pour  2  gallons  of  hot  clarified  oil  on  6  lbs.  of  very  pale  trans- 
parent amber.  Boil  till  strongly  stringy,  and  mix  with  4  gallons  turpentine.  This  will 
work  very  well,  be  very  hard,  and  the  most  durable  of  all  varnishes,  and  improves  other 
copal  varnishes  when  mixed  with  them  ;  but  it  dries  very  slowly,  and  is  but  little  "oaed 
on  accoimt  of  its  expense.' 

White  Cohurg  Varnith  is  of  a  very  pale  colour,  dries  in  about  10  hours,  and  in  a  few 
days  is  hard  enough  to  polish. 

Wainscot  Vabnish  is  made  of  8  lbs.  gum  anim^  (second  quality),  3  gallons  clarified 
oil,  4  lb.  litharge,  \  lb.  sugar  of  lead,  \  lb.  copperas^  boiled  together  till  strongly  stringy, 
and  then  mixed  with  5-|  gidlons  turpentine. 

It  may  be  darkened  by  adding  a  little  gold  size. 

This  varnish  dries  in  two  hours  in  summer,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  house  painting  and 
japanning.' 

Spirit  VamiBhes. — Chbaf  Oak  Vasnish* — Dissolve  8^  lbs.  of  clear  good  resin  in 
1  gallon  of  oil  of  turpentine.  Darken,  if  required,  by  adding  well-ground  umber  or  fine 
lampblack.' 

Oak  varnish  is  used  for  common  work.  It  dries  generally  in  about  10  hours,  though 
some  is  made  to  dry  in  half  the  time,  and  known  as  Quick  Oak  Varnish  ;  another  variety 
is  called  Hard  Oak  Varnish^  and  is  used  for  seats.  ^ 

"  Copal  Varnish  (spirit). — By  slow  heat  in  an  iron  pot  melt  \  lb.  of  powdered  copal 
gum,  2  oz.  of  balsam  of  copivi,  previously  heated  and  added.  When  melted,  remove  from 
the  fire  and  pour  in  10  oz.  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  also  previously  warmed.  Copal  vrill 
more  easily  melt  by  powdering  the  crude  gum,  and  let  it  stand  for  a  time  covered 
loosely."' 

White  ELard  Spirit  Vabnish  may  be  made  by  dissolving  S^  lbs.  gum  sandarach  in  1 
gallon  spirits  of  wine  ;  when  solution  is  complete  adding  1  pint  of  pale  turpentine  and 
shaking  well  together. 

Brown  Hard  Spirit  Varnibh  is  made  like  the  white,  but  shellac  is  substituted  for 
the  sandarach.     It  will  bear  polishing. 

French  Polish. — The  simplest  and  probably  the  best  is  made  by  dissolv- 
ing 1^  lb.  of  shellac  in  1  gallon  spirits  of  wine  without  heat 

Other  gums  are  sometimes  used,  and  the  polish  may  be  darkened  by  add- 
ing benzine,  or  it  may  be  coloured  with  dragon's  blood. 

It  is  used  chiefly  for  mahogany  work,  in  joinery,  hand-rails,  etc.,  and  is 
applied  by  rubbing  it  well  into  the  surface  of  the  wood,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously made  smooth  with  sandpaper,  etc. 

Hardwood  Lacquer  is  made  by  dissolving  2  lbs.  shellac  in  1  gallon  spirits  of  wine. 
It  is  generally  used  for  turned  articles,  being  applied  to  tiiem  with  a  rag  while  they  are 
on  the  lathe. 

Laoqubb  for  Brass. — ^The  simplest  and  best  lacquer  for  work  not  requiring  to  be 
coloured  is  made  by  dissolving  with  agitation  \  lb.  of  the  best  pale  sheUac  in  1  gallon 
cold  spirits  of  wine.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand,  filtered,  and  kept  out  of  the  influ- 
ence of  light,  which  would  make  it  darker. 

Turpentine  Vamishea.-— Turpentine  Varnish  consists  of  4  lbs.  of  common  (or 
bleached)  resin  dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  oil  of  turpentine,  under  slight  warmth. 

^  Spon.  •  Holtzapffel.  ■  Paintetf  Paperhanger^  and  Dtcoraior's  AsnsUuU. 
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It  is  used  for  indoor  painted  vork,  and  also  to  add  to  other  TandoheB  to  give  them 
greater  body,  hardness,  brilliancy.^ 

Blaok  Varnish  for  Metal  Work.— Pose  8  lbs.  of  Egyptian  asphalttim;  when  it  is 
liquid  add  \  lb.  sheUac  and  1  gallon  tarpentine.^ 

Brunswick  Black. — Boil  45  lbs.  asphaltum  for  6  hours  oyer  a  slow  fire.  During  the 
same  time  boil  6  gallons  oil  which  has  been  previously  boiled,  introducing  lithaige 
gradually  until  stringy,  then  pour  the  oil  into  the  boiling  asphaltum.  Boil  the  mixture 
until  It  can  be  rolled  into  haid  piUs,  let  it  cool,  and  then  mix  with  25  gallons  turpentine, 
or  as  much  as  will  give  it  proper  consistency.' 

Vamlah  for  Iron  'Work. — ^The  following  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Matheson  as  very 
effective : — SO  gallons  of  coal  tar,  fresh,  with  all  its  naphtha  retained  ;  6  lbs.  tallow ; 
!(  lb.  resin;  S  lbs.  lampblack;  80  lbs.  f^h  slaked  lime,  finely  sifted — mixed  inti- 
mately and  applied  hot.  "  When  hard,  this  varnish  can  be  painted  on  by  ordinary  oil 
paint  if  desired." 

Crystal  Varnish  consists  of  melted  Canada  balsam  thoroughly  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  oil  of  tuipentine.  A  coating  of  it  will  convert  good  thin  paper  into  tracing 
paper. 

Water  yamiali. — Lig?U  Coloured, — Mix  16  oz.  ordinary  water  of  ammonia  with  7 
pints  water,  2  oz.  pale  (or  white)  shellac,  and  4  oz«  gum  arable. 

Ordinary. — Mix  6  oz.  borax,  2  lb.  shellac,  and  4  oz.  gum  arable  with  1  gallon  water. 

Vamlah  for  Paper  consiBto  of  4  lbs.  of  dammar  dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  turpentine, 
with  moderate  agitation  or  gentle  heat.  It  is  suitable  for  paperhangings  and  similar 
purposes.^ 

Japanning  consists  in  applying  successive  coats  of  Japan,  i.e. 
ordinaiy  lead  paint,  ground  in  oil  and  mixed  with  copal  or  anim4 
varnish.  Each  coat  is  dried  in  turn  at  the  highest  temperature  it 
will  bear  without  melting.  The  surface  is  then  treated  with  from 
two  to  six  coats  of  the  best  copal  or  anim^  varnish  without 
driers. 

Common  so-called  japanned  work  is  not  dried  by  heat,  but 
merely  painted  and  varnished. 

Proper  japanning  will  stand  a  very  high  temperature,  and  may 
therefore  be  used  for  baths  and  other  metal  work  subject  to  con- 
siderable heat. 

Stains  are  liquid  preparations  of  different  tints  applied  to  the 
carefully-prepared  smooth  impainted  surface  of  common  light- 
coloured  wood,  such  as  fir,  in  order  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
more  rare  and  highly  coloured  woods,  such  as  rosewood,  maho- 
gany, walnut,  etc. 

Liquid  Stains  are  prepared  in  all  colours  to  imitate  different  woods,  such 
as  rosewood,  walnut,  ebony,  oak,  maple,  eta,  and  sold  in  powder,  or  in  the 
liquid  state  ready  for  immediate  application. 

The  powder  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  before  use. 

The  liquid  stain  or  the  solution  from  the  powder  is  laid  on  plentifully  with 
a  brush  or  sponge  in  one  or  two  coats  according  to  depth  of  tint  required. 

When  the  wood  is  thoroughly  dry  it  must  be  twice  sized  with  a  very  strong 
solution  of  size,  and  then  varnished. 
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When  stains  ready  prepared  are  not  procarable^  they  may  be  made  vithont  madi 
difficulty. 

The  following  are  a  few  receipts  : — 

Mahogany  Sain, — ^A  thin  mixture  of  burnt  sienna  ground  in  vinegar  may  be  used, 
grained  and  shaded  while  wet  with  the  same,  thickened  with  more  sienna.^ 

Black  Walnut, — Same  as  above,  but  using  burnt  nmber.' 

WalntU  Slain, — ^Boil  together  for  ten  minutes  1  quart  water,  IJ  oz.  washing  soda, 
2)  oz.  Vandyke  brown,  ^  oz.  bichromate  potash.* 

Oak  Stain. — ^Dissolve  2  oz.  of  American  potash,  2  oz.  pearlash,  in  about  a  quart  of 
water  ;  keep  corked,  and  dilute  with  water  for  lighter  tints. 

Black  Stain. — BoU  \  lb.  logwood  in  2  quarts  water,  add  1  oz.  pearlash,  and  apply 
hot ;  then  boil  \  lb.  logwood  in  2  quarts  water,  add  \  oz.  rerdigris  and  ^  oz.  copperas  ; 
strain,  put  in  \  lb.  rusty  filings  ;  with  this  apply  a  second  coat. 

Bed  Stain. — Use  a  solution  of  dragon's  blood  in  spirits  of  wine. 

Wash  for  Bemoving  Faint. — Dissolve  2  oz.  soft  soap,  4  oz.  potash,  in 
boiling  water,  add  ^  lb.  quicklime.  Apply  hot,  and  leave  for  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours.  This  will  enable  the  old  paint  to  be  washed  off  with  hot 
water. 

This  is  a  quicker  and  neater  process  than  either  burning  or  scraping  off 
(see  Part  II.,  p.  416). 

Cleaning  Old  Paint  is  effected  by  washing  with  a  solution  of  pearlash  in 
water.  If  the  surface  is  greasy  it  ^ould  be  treated  with  fresh  quicklime 
mixed  in  water,  washed  off,  and  reapplied  repeatedly. 

Xixtract  of  Ijethixiiun  is  a  ready-made  preparation  which  removes  old 
paint  very  quickly. 

For  this  purpose  the  pure  extract  must  be  thinly  brushed  over  the  surface 
twice  or  thrice. 

To  remove  a  single  coat  of  paint  the  extract  is  diluted  with  thirty  times  its 
bulk  of  water. 

To  clean  painted  surfaces  it  is  diluted  with  200  or  300  parts  of  water. 

The  extract  must  be  carefully  washed  off  with  vinegar  and  water  before 
laying  on  another  coat  of  paint. 

Marvel  Fluid  is  another  patent  preparation  for  washing  off  old  paint 

Mordant  to  make  paint  adhere  to  zinc  surfaces  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

Soft  water,  64  parts. 

Chloride  of  copper,  1  part. 
Nitrate  of         „       I     „ 
Sal-ammoniac,  1     „ 

Hydrochloric  acid,   1     „ 


*  The  Papcrhangcr^  Painter,  Grainer,  and  Decorators*  Assistant.  *  Spon. 
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GLASS. 


Gtoneral  Bemarks. — Glass  of  the  kind  used  in  buildings  is  a 
mixture  of  pure  sand^  soda,  and  chalk,  with  a  proportion  of  broken 
glass/  etc.  These  are  melted  together  at  a  very  high  temperature, 
and  brought  by  different  processes  into  convenient  forms  for  use. 

It  is  not  of  importance  to  the  engineer  or  builder  to  know  the 
exact  nature  or  proportion  of  the  constituents  in  different  kinds  of 
glass,  as  he  can  never  be  called  upon  to  make  these  for  himself. 
A  knowledge  of  the  processes  involved  is  useful  only  so  far  as  it 
enables  him  to  distinguish  one  kind  of  glass  from  the  other. 

The  different  varieties  of  glass  in  ordinary  use  will  now  be  men- 
tioned in  turn,  with  brief  notes  as  to  the  qualities  sold  and  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  used. 

Before  considering  the  various  descriptions  of  glass  used  by  the 
builder,  a  few  points  may  be  noticed  which  are  common  to  all 
kinds  of  glass. 

Large  panes  ore  more  ezpenaiye  than  small  ones,  as  it  is  more  difficult  to 
preserve  the  entire  sheet  of  glass  in  making,  whereas  the  smaller  panes  can 
be  cut  from  what  is  technically  called  **  breakage." 

An  extra  price  is  charged  for  moderate  cnrves  in  one  direction,  and  further 


^  The  following  are  the  proportions  (roughly)  for  a  few  different  kinds  of  glass : — 


Pkbcbmtaob  in 

Common 
Glass. 

Croim 
Glass. 

PUte 
Glass. 

Fine  white  sand 
Sulphate  of  soda 
Chalk    . 
Broken  glaw  . 
Manganese 

60 
20 
20 

•  •  • 
■  ■  • 

88 
19 

5 
88 

0 

40 

18 

7 

40 

A  trace '15 
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extras  on  double  curves  ;  also  for  obficuring,  polishiiig,  and  grinding  sides  or 
edges. 

All  glass  differing  from  that  in  ordinary  consumption,  however  trifling  the 
difference,  is  also  charged  extnu  The  extra  labour  and  risk  in  canying  out 
exceptional  work  is  charged  for.  Triangular  and  other  irregular  shapes  are 
charged  as  square — ix,  the  area  measured  is  that  of  the  circumscribed  rect- 
angle. 

The  various  descriptions  of  sheet  glass  are  identified  by  their  weight  per 
foot  superficial  in  ouncea 

The  different  descriptions  of  rolled  glass  have  their  thickness  stated  in 
fractions  of  an  inch. 

In  bending  rolled  plate  the  smooth  side  is  outside  unless  ordered  to  the 
contrary. 

In  fixing  glass  those  varieties,  such  as  crown  glass,  that  axe  slightly  convex, 
should  have  the  convexity  outwarda 

In  the  case  of  glass  having  only  one  smooth  side,  it  is  generally  recom- 
mended that  the  smooth  side  should  be  placed  outwarda  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, to  place  the  rough  side  outwards,  for  the  rays  of  light  are  then  retained 
and  the  surface  appears  fiat ;  if  the  smooth  side  is  outwards,  the  rays  are 
reflected,  and  the  slightest  undulation  in  the  glass  is  easily  perceived. 

Crown  GlsBS  is  made  as  follows : — ^A  blowpipe  is  dipped  into  melted 
glass,  which  is  then  blown  into  the  form  of  a  lajge  globular  bottle.  A  rod 
tipped  with  a  blob  of  hot  glass  is  so  placed  that  the  blob  or  ''punty "  sticks 
to  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  blown  globe.  The  globe  is  then  detached 
from  the  blowpipe,  heated,  and  rotated  vigorously  until  it  whirls  out  by  cen- 
trifugal force  into  a  flat  disc  or  ^  table/*  having  a  blob  or  ^' bullion"  of  glass 
in  the  centre. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  process  of  manufacture  tends  to  make  the  diw 
gradually  thicker  £rom  the  circumference  to  centre.  In  cutting  the  dise  into 
panes  the  boss  in  the  centre  must  be  avoided,  so  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
waste. 

The  area  of  panes  that  can  be  produced  from  a  table  varies  according  to 
drcumstaucesL 

Of  course  the  centre  bullion  must  be  cut  out  in  a  small  pana  This  pane 
varies  in  size  from  6  to  10  inches  square,  and  is  often  used  for  stables  or  very 
common  cottages.  Lately,  however^  such  panes  have  been  in  demand  for  use 
in  better  houses  built  in  the  Queen  Anne  style  of  architecture. 

If  the  remainder  of  the  table  be  cut  into  panes  of  the  most  advantageous 
size  to  produce  a  maximum  quantity,  it  may  yield  about  13  feet  superficial. 
But  if  the  panes  are  cut  as  required,  they  will  amount  to  only  10  or  11 
square  feet     The  largest  '^  squares  "  produced  are  about  33  x  25  inchea 

The  portion  containing  the  bullion  cannot  be  flattened ;  the  smaller  halyes  of  the 
disc  (which  do  not  include  the  boss  or  "  bullion ")  may  be  flattenwl,  if  desired,  at  an 
extra  cost,  so  as  to  correct  the  slight  conyezity  that  exists  in  the  tables. 

Market  Forms. — Crown  glass  is  sold  in  crates  of  tables,  ue.  half  discs ;  crates  of  slabs, 
flattened  or  unflattened ;  and  in  squares,  i,e.  rectangular  pieces  cut  to  various  dimen- 
sions. 

Thicknesses. — There  are  two  thicknesses — 

The  tuudl,  about  -gVth  inch  thick,  and  weighing  some  10  oz.  per  square  foot ;  and  the 
extra,  about  ^ih  indi  thick,  and  weighing  some  16  oz.  per  squsre  foot. 

The  Qtiantity  in  Crates  varies  according  to  the  thickness  and  kind  of  glass,  and  is 
shown  in  the  following  Table  : — 
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Usual  Thickness. 

'SjAxK  Thickness. 

Crate  of  Tables 
Crate  of  Slabs 

18  Tables^  ayeraging  53  inches 
diameter. 

36  Slabs,  averaging  (  24  inches, 
in  extreme  \  22}      ,, 
width         ( 2l|      „ 

12  Tables,  ayeraging  52  inches 
diameter. 

24  Slabs,  ayeraging  [24  inches, 
in  extreme  <  22}    „ 
width          (21i    „ 

The  extreme  widths  of  slabs  given  as  214,  22}>  24,  etc.,  refer  to  the  distance  from  the 
line  where  the  disc  is  cat  in  two  to  the  farthest  point  of  the  circnmferanoe.  Extra 
sized  slabs,  flattened  and  unflattened,  are  made  in  12  sizes,  each  increasing  4  inch  in  width 
from  244  to  80  inches. 

Sizes, — ^The  maximum  area  of  the  squares  kept  in  stock  is  5  superficial  feet. 

QualUUa, — ^There  are  four  qualities  classed  as  mentioned  below,  which  may  be  used 
where  comparatiyely  small  panes  or  squares  are  required. 

iA  I  These  may  be  used  for  pictures,  or  for  the  very  best  window 
B  J      glazing. 
Best.         For  the  best  class  of  dweUing-houses. 
Seconds.       „       second    „  „ 

Thirds.  „       third      „  „ 

Fourths,  or  coarse,  for  agricultural  cottages. 


Picture  qualities. 
Glazing  qualities. 


Char<ieteri8tic8, — Crown  glass  is  said  to  be  more  free  from  colour  than 
sheet  glass,  and  it  has  a  finer  sniface,  as  it  does  not  come  into  contact  with 
any  other  substance  during  the  process  of  mannfacture  ;  but  it  is  being  rapidly 
superseded  by  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  the  demand  for  large  sizes,  and 
some  of  the  principal  manufactories  have  ceased  to  make  crown  glass  alto- 
gether. 

Unflattened  glass,  '^  unless  specially  selected,  is  so  much  curred  aa  to  neces- 
sitate cutting  the  sash  bars,  or  using  a  large  amount  of  putty.** 

Sheet  Olass  is  first  blown  in  the  form  of  a  large  hollow  cylinder.  The 
ends  of  the  cylinder  are  then  cut  ofi^  and  it  is  split  down  one  side  with  a 
diamond,  after  which  it  is  placed  in  a  flattening  kiln,  where,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  heat,  it  opens  out  into  a  flat  sheet,  which  is  carefully  annealed 
and  then  cooled  very  gradually. 

Qiialiius. — The  qualities  of  sheet  glass  are  as  follows,  and  may  be  used  for  the  pur- 
poses mentioned : — 

A.  For  pictures  (the  best). 

B.  Do.         (ordinary). 

Best  For  the  best  glazing  in  first-class  dwelliug-houses. 

Seconds.  Good  glazing. 

Thirds.  Ordinary  glazing. 

Fourths.  Coarse.    Unfit  for  most  purposes.    The  supply  is  limited. 

The  different  classes  may  be  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  corresponding  qualities 
of  crown  glass,  as  giyen  above,  but  are  available  for  large  panes. 

Thickness  and  Weight,— The  following  are  the  weights  of  glaas  made,  and  the  thick* 
neases  which  correspond  to  the  respectiye  weights : — 
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Weight 

Thickneesin 
inches. 

15  ounce  ^ 
21      „ 
26      M 
82      „ 
86      „ 
42      „ 

i 

i 
i 

^▼eiy  ^  inch  i^ds  13  oz.  to  the  weight  per  foot  superficiaL 

Sizes, — The  lai^est  sizes  which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  are  made  in  the  various 
snhstances  of  sheet  glass  are  as  follows  : — 


Weight  per  foot 

superficial  in 

ounces. 

Maximum 
length, 
lucheti. 

Maximum 
width. 
Inches. 

Maximum 
area  in  feet 
superficial. 

16 

55 

38 

13 

21 

85 

49 

22 

26 

85 

49 

22 

32 

85 

49 

22 

36 

70 

44 

19 

42 

70 

44 

19 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  size  is  governed  by  the  maximuni  area.  A  sheet  may 
be  of  the  maximum  length  or  of  the  maximum  breadth,  but  no  combination  of  length 
and  breadth  must  exceed  the  area  given  in  the  last  column. 

The  usual  stock  sizes  of  sheet  glass  are  from  48  inches  x  34  inches  np  to  50  inches  x 
36  inches.    Any  size  above  these  comes  under  a  special  tariff  of  prices. 

The  variation  of  price,  according  to  weight  per  foot  superficial  and  size,  is  given  in  the 
ordinary  builder's  Price  Books. 

Market  Forms, — Sheet  glass  is  generally  sold  in  crates.  The  number  of  sheets  in  a 
crate  varies  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  glass,  and  is  as  follows  : — ^ 

15  oz.  glass        .         .         40  sheets^ 
21      „     .        .  34    „      y  of  stock  sizes. 

26 28     ..     J 


fi 


ti 


Cliaracteristics, — Sheet  glass  has  a  somewhat  duller  sorfiBGe  than  crown 
glass,  but  can  be  made  thicker  and  to  yield  larger  panes. 

Cylinder  Glass,  German  Plate  Glass,  and  British  Sheet  Glass, 
are  various  names  given  to  sheet  glass. 

Flitted  Sheet  Glass  is  of  a  wavy  section,  having  flutes  or  corrugations 
on  both  sidea 

The  sizes  kept  in  stock  do  not  exceed  13  feet  in  area,  or  56  inches  in 
length,  or  38  inches  in  width.  It  is  not  advisable  to  make  fluted  sheets 
larger  than  this,  but,  if  ordered,  they  can  be  made  of  the  same  size  as  ordi- 
nary sheets. 


^  This  glass,  though  sold  as  15  oz.,  generally  weighs  16  oz.  per  foot  superficial,  and 
is  iV  ii^^h  in  thickness. 
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This  glass  is  used  in  situations  where  it  is  necessary  to  secure  privacy, 
without  so  much  obstruction  to  light  as  is  offered  by  obscured  glassi 

Patent  Plate  Glass,  or  Blovm  PlaUy  is  made  by  polishing  sheet  glass  on 
both  sidesL 

It  must  not  be  confounded  with  British  plate  glass,  which  is  a  better  and 
more  expensive  material 

Patent  plate  may  be  distinguished  from  British  plate  by  the  bubbles  iq  the 
glasa  In  the  former  case  these  are  elongated  and  irregolar,  in  consequence 
of  the  glass  having  been  blown  after  the  bubbles  were  formed.  In  British 
plate  the  bubbles  are  circular.  The  surface  of  the  patent  plate  is  also  more 
wavy  than  that  of  British  plate.  ^ 

Qualities, — ^Patent  plate  is  made  in  the  three  qualities  which  are  respectively  nsed  for 
the  piupoees  mentioned  below. 

Best.         B,  For  engravings  or  very  good  glazing. 

Second.     C,  For  good  glazing. 

Third.       C  C,  For  ordinary  glazing. 

Colour. — Messrs.  Chance  of  Birmingham  make  each  of  the  qualities  above  mentioned 
in  two  colours — the  Usual  (or  Crystal),  and  the  Extra  white.  The  usual  is  the  better 
for  glazing,  as  it  is  harder,  more  lustrous,  and  less  liable  to  be  scratched  in  cleaning. 
The  extra  white  is  better  for  engravings  and  water-colour  drawings,  etc. 

Thickness  and  Weight. — ^Each  quidity  (with  the  exceptioo  stated  in  Table)  is  made  in 
the  following  gradations  of  thickness  and  weight,  identified  as  Nos.  1  to  4  : — 


Average 
thickness. 

Avenge  weight 

per  foot 

snpexflciaL 

No.  1 
No.  2 

No.  8 
No.  4 

i^inch 

A  .. 

TV     » 

itojin. 

18  ounces 
17      „ 
21      „ 
24      „ 

Extra  white  is  made 
in  Nos.  1  and  2 
thicknesses  only. 

Sizes. — ^The  squares  kept  in  stock  do  not  exceed  10  or  12  feet  in  area,  the  length 
being  not  greater  than  50  inches,  or  the  width  than  86  inches. 

^  Flattened  sheet  glass  and  patent  plate  should  be  cut  with  the  convex 
aide  of  the  air  bubbles  downwards,  or  it  will  be  liable  to  crack  starwise,  and 
it  should  be  glazed  with  the  convex  face  outwards,  or  it  will  present  the 
appearance  of  being  hammered  on  the  ffu^"  ^ 

BritlBh  Plate  OlaBs,  ordinarily  known  as  PUUt  Olassyia  made  by  pouring 
white-hot  glass  on  to  an  iron  table,  and  roUing  it  out  under  a  heavy  metid 
roller. 

The  surface  is  either  left  rough,  or  polished,  or  indented  by  a  pattern  cut 
upon  the  surface  of  the  table.  The  several  varieties  of  plate  glass  differ 
from  one  another  according  to  the  nature  of  the  surface  tiius  formed,  and 
are  named  Bough-cast  Plate,  Rolled  Plate,  or  Polished  Plate,  accordingly. 

Advantages. — ^All  plate  glass  has  the  advantage  of  being  strong:  If  of 
sufficient  thickness  it  keeps  out  the  cold,  and,  moreover,  is  a  '^  preventive  to 
robbery,  as  it  will  not  yidd  to  the  diamond  and  allow  of  being  noiselessly 
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removed."  €M:her  advantages  are  possessed  by  the  different  descriptions 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  surface. 

RouOH-OAflT  Plate,  or  Rough  Plate,  is  the  ghiss  cast  as  above  described 
and  rolled  upon  a  smooth  iron  table. 

One  side  has  a  wavy  bnt  polished  appearance  ;  the  other  side  is  also  wavy 
but  duU 

Qtudity, — This  is  the  cheapest  plate  glass  made,  and  there  is  only  one 
quality. 

Size  and  Thickness, — ^The  plates  kept  in  stock  range  as  high  as  those  containing  60 
superficial  feet. 

The  thicknesses  made  are  J,  ),  \,  },  and  1  inch. 

Uses. — ^Rough  plate  may  be  used  in  all  situations  where  a  certain  amount 
of  light  is  required,  combined  with  strength — such  as  lights  in  pavementSy  in 
risers  to  steps,  in  windows  close  to  the  ground,  etc  etc. 

Rough  Rolled  Plate,  or  Boiled  Plate,  is  made  after  the  patent  of 
Messrs.  Hartley  and  Co.,  Sunderland,  and  is  often  called  HturUe^fs  Rolled  Plate, 
or  Hartleys  Patent  Rough  Plate. 

The  melted  glass  is  rolled  as  before,  but  upon  a  table  having  lines,  or,  in 
some  varieties,  flutes,  cut  upon  its  surface. 

Glass  of  this  description  is  wavy,  but  smooth  on  one  side  ;  the  other  side 
being  marked  with  parallel  ridge  lines,  or  with  flute& 

Rough  rolled  plate  is  divided  into 

Plain,  which  has  very  narrow  parallel  ridge  lines  dose  together. 

Fluted — Small,  with  about  1 1  flutes  to  the  incL 
Large,  with  about  4  flutes  to  the  inch. 

Sizee, — Those  kept  in  stock  range  as  high  as  30  feet  in  area,  the  length  not  exceeding 
120  inches,  or  the  width  86  inches. 

I%ickne8a. — ^Both  plain  and  fluted  (large  and  small)  are  made  in  the  following  thick- 
nesses : — I,  -Af  i>  i  inch.  The  ^  thickness  weighs  about  2  lbs.  per  square  foot,  and  the 
other  thicknesses  in  proportion. 

Uses. — This  glass  is  suitable  to  any  position  where  coarse,  strong,  trans- 
lucent material  is  required.  The  light  is  admitted  without  scorching  or 
glare. 

It  is  used  for  skylights,  conservatories,  cupolas,  roofs  of  all  kinds  (the  large- 
fluted  form  in  especially  large  roofs).  It  is  also  used  for  the  windows  of 
railway  stations,  factories,  etc* 

British  Polished  Plate  Qlass  is  made  from  material  of  a  superior 
description,  cast  and  rolled  in  the  same  way  as  rough  plate,  and  then  care- 
fully ground  down  to  a  plane  surface,  and  polished  on  both  sides. 

Qualities. — There  are  three  qualities  : — 
^:2J"^;ig^j  for  window  etc 

Silyering  quality  for  looking-glasses. 

Thickness.— The  usual  thickness  of  polished  plate  glass  is  about  |  inch,  but  special 
thicknesses  are  made  as  follows  :— A,  i«  fit  |i  it  1  inch. 

Siee. — ^The  plates  kept  in  stock  (^  inch  thick)  range  as  high  as  100  feet  superficial ; 
larger  plates,  or  plates  exceeding  160  inches  long,  or  96  inches  wide,  are  charged  an  extra 
price. 

The  limit  of  area  for  special  thicknesses  is  as  follows : — 

Thickness  (inches) A     i       I       i       I       1 

Maximum  area  in  square  feet    .  25     50     60     40    20    20 
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ITiM. — Polished  plate  Ib  used  for  laige  'windows  and  glass  doors  in  the 
best  houses.  It  has  all  the  adTsntages  of  other  tfai<^  plate  glass,  and  in  addi« 
tion  is  veiy  clear  and  colouzleas,  and  transmits  a  laxge  proportion  of  light. 
When  scratched  on  the  face  it  can  be  repoliahed. 

Patent  Diamond  Rough  Platb  Qlajbs  has  one  side  smooth  but  slightly 
wavy ;  the  other  side  with  a  raised  oblique  lozenge-shape  pattern  filled  in 
with  narrow  ridge  lines. 

Patknt  Quabrt  RonoH  Plate  Glass  is  similar  to  the  above,  but  the 
pattern  is  larger  to  imitate  the  quarries  or  smaU  panes  used  in  leaded  quarry 
worh. 

There  are  two  sizes,  the  measurement  of  the  qnairies,  from  point  to  point,  both  ways 
being  as  follows : — 

Large  size,  6x4}  inches. 
Small    „    8x2^    „ 

The  laige  size  is  used  for  churches,  chapela,  etc ;  the  other  for  schoob,  staircase 
windows,  waiting  rooms,  etc.  etc 

In  glazing,  the  smooth  side  of  the  glass  should  be  inside. 

Perforated  Glass. — Patent  rough  plate  ^  and  ^  inch  thick,  and  26  oz. 
sheet  glass,  are  both  made  in  panes  containing  up  to  8  feet  superficial.  The 
perforations  run  across  the  width  of  the  pane,  and  are  useful  for  purposes  of 
ventilation. 

"  There  are  two  kinds  of  perforated  glass  :  one  having  the  perforations 
manufactured  in  the  glass,  the  other  having  them  afterwards  cut.  The  latter 
is  the  best,  as  the  former  break  very  readily."  ^ 

Cathedral  Qlass  is  generally  rolled  or  sheet  glass  of  a  neutral  tint 
It  is  much  used  for  ecclesiastical  work. 

Patent  Rolled  Cathedral  is  a  species  of  thin  rolled  plate  \  inch  thick,  wavy 
on  both  sides,  and  tinted  ;  and  rolled  white  cathedral  is  of  the  same  colour 
as  ordinary  glass  without  the  lines. 

Sheet  Cathedral  is  also  tinted  and  used  for  the  same  purposes.  One  variety 
has  sand  thrown  upon  its  surface  when  hot,  so  that  it  fuses  in,  giving  an 
appearance  which  is  useful  for  artistic  purposes.  This  is  known  as  Sanded 
Sheet  Cathedral 

Ghround  Glass,  or  Obscured  Glass,  has  one  side  covered  with  an  opaque 
film,  formed  either  by  grinding  the  surface  or  by  melting  powdered  glass 
upon  it 

The  names  for  this  glass  seem  to  be  used  indiscriminately,  without  reference 
to  the  process  by  which  it  is  made.  Such  glass  is  useful  wherever  light  is 
required  without  transparency. 

Snamelled  Glass  is  obscured  in  parts  to  a  design  which  is  stencilled 
upon  it  Powdered  glass,  or  enamel,  is  placed  so  as  to  form  the  pattern,  and 
is  then  fluxed  in  by  heat  as  before. 

Stained  Enamellbd  Glass  is  made  as  follows : — ^The  whole  ia  first 
covered  with  enamel ;  the  parts  to  be  coloured  are  rubbed  off  with  the  aid  of 
stencil  plates,  and  then  treated  with  chemical  substances  ;  these,  when  sub- 
jected to  the  heat  of  the  kiln,  produce  the  colour  required. 

Embossed  Glass  is  also  obscured  in  parts  so  as  to  form  a  pattern,  as  fol- 
lows : — ^The  design  is  drawn  or  stenciUed  on  the  glass  to  be  enamelled, 
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and  the  remainder  of  the  surfiace  covered  with  Brunswick  black.  The 
whole  is  then  covered  with  fluoric  acid,  which  eats  into  the  unprotected 
portions,  obscuring  them  in  the  form  of  the  pattern  drawn. 

Ck>loured  Glaes  can  be  made  in  every  variety  of  tint  by  adding  metallic 
oxides  and  other  substances  to  the  materials  before  fusion. 

Flashed  Ooloubs  are  those  in  which  plain  sheet  glass  is  covered  on  one 
side  only  with  a  thin  layer  of  coloured  glass. 

Designs  may  be  formed  in  this  glass  by  eating  off  the  coloured  layer,  where 
it  is  not  required,  with  fluoric  acid. 

Pot  Mbtalb  are  those  in  which  the  glass  is  coloured  throughout  its  thick- 
ness. 

Special  Icvndi  of  Glass  are  made  for  painted  windows  and  other  work  of  an 
artistic  kind,  but  the  description  of  such  glass  falls  outside  the  scope  of  these 
Notes, 

QlsBS  Tilee  are  made  both  in  rough  plate  and  sheet  glass,  either  plain, 
fluted,  or  to  correspond  with  the  various  shapes  of  earthenware  tiles,  so  as  to 
be  worked  in  witii  them  in  roofs,  and  admit  light  without  the  expense  of 
skylights,  etc. 

Qlass  Slates  are  also  made  both  in  rough  plate  and  in  sheet  glass  :  the 
former  in  thicknesses  from  i  to  ^  inch  ;  the  latter  of  glass  varying  &om  16  to 
32  oz.  The  areas  of  the  glass  slates  correspond  with  those  of  ordinary  build- 
ing slates  as  given  at  p.  27. 

Interoeption  of  liigbt  by  OlasSd — ^The  effect  of  different  descriptions  of 
glass  on  the  diminution  of  light  has  been  shown  by  experiment  ^  to  be  as 
follows : — 

British  polished  plate  i  inch  thick  intercepts  13  per  cent  of  the  light 
Bough-cast  plate  „  „        30  „ 

Do.,  rolled,  four  flutes  to  an  inch  „        53  „ 

Sheet  glass,  32  oz.  .         .         .     „         22  „ 
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Chapter  VIII. 
PAPERHANGING. 

WALL  papers  may  be  divided  into  three  classes  : — 
Ck>UHON  OR  Pulp  Papers,  in  which  the  ground  is  the  natural  colour 
of  the  paper  as  first  made,  the  pattern  being  printed  upon  it 

Satin  Papers,  of  which  either  the  whole  ground,  or  the  pattern,  or  both, 
are  of  a  polished  lustre,  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  satin.  They  are 
made  by  painting  the  paper  over  with  the  required  colour,  mixed  with 
Spanish  white,  etc.,  after  which  it  is  polished  with  a  burnisher.  Or  the 
colour  is  mixed  with  plaster  of  Paris,  laid  on,  sprinkled  with  powdered  French 
chalk,  and  then  rubbed  over  with  a  hard  brush  to  give  the  appearance  of 
satin. 

Satin  papers  are  very  susceptible  to  damp,  even  from  the  paste  used  in 
hanging  them  ;  they  require  to  be  hung  with  care,  on  dry  walls,  and  should  be 
protected  by  a  lining  paper.  When  once  hung,  if  thoroughly  dry,  they  can 
be  kept  clean  for  a  long  time,  as  the  smooth  surface  of  the  paper  prevents 
dust  and  dirt  from  adhering  to  it 

Flock  Papers,  the  design  on  which  is  formed  by  the  adhesion  of  flock 
sheared  off  from  the  surface  of  woollen  cloth.  The  pattern  is  first  printed 
on  the  paper  in  size,  next  in  varnish,  the  flock  is  then  thickly  sprinkled  on, 
and  adheres  to  the  varnish,  thus  forming  the  pattern. 

Printizig. — The  pattern  on  the  best  papers  is  printed  from  wood  blocks. 
The  position  of  each  block  is  guided  by  four  pins  in  its  corners,  and  a  sepa- 
rate block  is  required  for  each  colour. 

Wall  papers  are  printed  also  in  large  quantities,  and  very  cheaply,  by 
machinery,  the  patterns  being  engraved  on  metal  rollers,  one  for  each  colour 
required,  and  printed  on  continuous  bands  of  paper  several  hundred  yards 
long. 

Machine-printed  papers  are  inferior  to  those  printed  by  hand  ;  the  colours 
of  the  former  often  wear  off  from  not  being  properly  set 

Some  of  the  common  grained,  marbled,  and  granite  papers  are  roughly 
coloured  by  hand,  and  elaborate  papers  of  the  highest  class  have  to  be  painted 
by  artistei 

Distinotion  in  Appeasnaiee  between  Diflbrent  Classes  of  Paper. — 
Pulp  papers  can  easOy  be  distinguished  from  others,  as  the  back  is  of  the 
same  colour  as  the  ground  of  the  front. 

Hand-printed  papers  can  be  distinguished  from  those  that  are  machine- 
printed,  as  the  former  retain  the  marks  of  the  pins  used  as  guides  for  the 
position  of  the  wood  blocks. 
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Market  Fothul — ^Wall  papers  are  sold  by  the  piece^  except  in  the  case  of 
borders,  which  are  sold  by  the  yard,  or  dozen-yards  run. 

The  price  varies  according  to  the  description  and  quality  of  the  paper,  and 
the  nature  of  the  pattern,  an  extra  being  charged  for  every  additional  ooloor 
included.  The  introduction  of  gold  or  silver  in  the  pattern  also  enhances 
the  price  considerably,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  used. 

Down  each  side  of  the  paper  is  a  blank  maig:in  about  \  inch  wide.  In 
hanging  good  papers  both  these  nuu^gins  are  cut  off,  and  the  adjacent  pieces 
are  placed  edge  to  edge.  In  common  papers,  however,  only  one  niaigin  is 
cut  off,  and  the  cut  edge  of  one  piece  of  paper  overlaps  the  margin  of  the 
adjacent  piece. 

English  Papers. — In  these  each  piece  is  12  yards  long  snd  21  inches  wide.  It  there- 
fore contains  7  square  yards. 

After  the  margins  are  remoYed  the  paper  is  20  inches  wide. 

Each  yard  in  length  of  the  paper  then  contains  86  x  20  inches  =  5  feet  snpetfidal,  and 
each  piece  12  x  6  =  60  feet  superficial. 

The  number  of  pieces  of  paper  required  for  a  room  is  therefore  equal  to  the  number  of 
superficial  feet  to  be  covered  divided  by  60. 

An  allowance  of  fh>m  (  to  ^  must,  however,  be  made  for  waste.  This  allowance  is 
greater  for  good  papers  and  large  patterns  than  for  common  papers  and  small  patterns. 

French  Papers  are  made  in  pUcea  containing  4^^  square  yards.  The  length  and 
breadth  of  a  piece  vary  considerably,  according  to  quality,  but  they  often  rmi  about  9 
yards  long  and  18  inches  wide. 

Borders  are  sold  in  pieces  containing  12  yards,  technically  known  as  dozfens. 

LiNiNa  Pafsr  is  common  uncoloured  paper  placed  under  the  better  cintwow 
of  paper,  in  order  to  protect  them  against  damp  and  stains  from  the  wall 
below,  and  to  obtain  a  smoother  surface  to  work  upon. 

Colours. — The  colouring  pigments  used  for  wall  papers  are  as  a  role  harm- 
less, being  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  given  at  page  408. 

Some  of  the  white  grounds  contain,  however,  a  proportion  of  white  lead, 
and  in  some  red  papers  arsenic  is  used  to  fix  the  dye.^  Papers  containing 
green  are  as  a  rule  very  objectionable,  because  they  are  often  coloured  with 
pigments  containing  arsenic,  mercury,  copper,  arsenite  of  copper  (Scheele*s 
green),  and  other  deleterious  substances.  These  fly  off  in  the  form  of  dust, 
and  may  poison  the  occupants  of  the  room  in  which  the  paper  is  hung. 

"  In  such  papers  arsenic  is  often  found  to  the  extent  of  from  6  to  14  grains  to  the 
superficial  foot  of  wall ;  and  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor  has  stated  that  he  found  some  deep  green 
papers  which  contained  from  20  to  70  grains  per  superficial  foot."  * 

Testfi/r  Arsenite  of  Copper, — "The  presence  of  arsenite  of  copper  in  a  sample  of  such 
paper  is  readily  proved  by  soaking  it  in  a  little  ammonia,  which  will  dissolve  the  arsenite 
of  copper  to  a  blue  liquid,  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  which  may  be  shown  by  acidifying 
it  with  a  little  pure  hydrochloric  add  and  boiling  with  one  or  two  strips  of  pure  copper, 
which  will  become  covered  with  a  steel-grey  coating  of  arsenite  of  copper.  • 

"  On  washing  the  copper,  drying  it  on  filter  paper,  and  heating  it  in  a  small  tube,  the 
arsenic  will  be  converted  into  arsenious  acid,  which  will  deposit  in  brilliant  octahedral  . 
crystals  on  the  cool  part  of  the  tube.    It  is  obvious  that,  to  avoid  mistakes,  the  ammonia, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  copper  sliould  be  examined  in  precisely  the  same  way,  so  as  to 
render  it  certain  that  the  arsenic  is  not  derived  from  them."  ' 

Damp  Walls  should  be  covered  with  a  thin  sheet  of  some  waterproof 
material  before  the  wall  paper  is  hung. 

Thin  sheet  lead,  tinfoil,  indiarubber,  gutta  percha,  and  thick  brown  paper 
have  all  been  used  for  this  purpose,  the  metals  being  the  best  but  most 

1  Ure.  •  Hurst  »  Bloxam. 
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expensive.  The  foil  is  made  so  thin  that  it  may  be  fastened  to  the  wall  with 
paste. 

Vamishinff  and  Fainting  Wall  Papers. — ^Wall  papers  (except  the  most 
delicate)  may  be  finished  with  good  copal  yamish  over  two  coats  of  size,  or 
they  may  be  bought  ready  varnished. 

Flock  papers  may  be  painted  (after  well  sizing)  when  they  become  shabby. 
In  some  cases  they  have  a  roller  covered  with  wet  paint  passed  over  them,  so 
that  the  raised  pattern  only  receives  the  paint. 

Washable  Paperhangings,  made  by  Messrs.  Wilkinson  and  Son,  of 
London,  are  said  to  become  as  hard  as  stone  when  hung,  to  withstand  wash- 
ing, and  to  be  non-absorbent  of  the  contagion  of  infectious  disorders. 

Such  papers  would  of  course  be  better  than  those  of  tiie  ordrnaiy  descrip- 
tion for  a  sick  room.  The  walls  of  hospital  wards,  however,  are  generally 
rendered  in  cement,  and  brought  to  a  highly  polished  non-absorbent  surface, 
thus  avoiding  the  use  of  paper  altogether. 

Paperhanging. — ^The  points  to  be  attended  to  in  hangiag  wall  papers 
have  been  mentioned  in  Part  II. 

Expensive  papers  require  to  be  hung  with  the  most  skiU  and  care.  At  the 
same  time,  common  papers  are  more  difficult  to  hang  well,  as  they  are  very 
apt  to  tear  with  their  own  weight  when  saturated  with  paste. 

In  hanging  flock  or  other  thick  papers,  the  paste  should  be  applied  some 
time  before  they  are  himg,  in  order  that  it  may  soak  well  into  them. 

The  ceilings  should  be  finished  before  the  paperhanging  begins. 

Uwi. — Wall  papers  are  intended  chiefly  for  ornament;  they  relieve* the 
bareness  of  the  walls,  and  give  the  room  a  bright  cheerful  appearance. 

A  plain  white  paper  may  sometimes  be  applied  with  advantage  to  ceilings, 
especially  where,  from  want  of  stifiness  in  the  floor  above,  or  from  some 
defect  in  the  plastering,  the  ceiling  is  inclined  to  crack. 


Chapter  IX. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


THIS  Chapter  will  include  the  description  of  a  few  materials 
which  could  not  be  conveniently  brought  under  any  of  the 
heads  comprised  in  the  former  chapters. 


GLUE 

Glue  is  prepared  from  waste  pieces  of  skins,  horns,  hoofs,  and  other  animal 
offal. 

'i^hese  are  steeped,  washed,  boiled,  strained,  melted,  reboiled,  and  cast  into 
square  cakes,  which  are  then  dried. 

The  strongest  kind  of  glue  is  made  from  the  hides  of  oxen ;  that  from  the 
bones  and  sinews  is  weaker.     The  older  the  animal  the  stronger  the  glue. 

Characteristics  of  Good  Olue, — Qood  glue  should  be  hard  in  the  cake,  of  a 
strong  dark  colour,  almost  transparent,  free  from  black  or  cloudy  spots,  and 
with  little  or  no  smell. 

The  best  sorts  are  transparent,  and  of  a  clear  amber  colour. 

Inferior  kinds  are  sometimes  contaminated  with  the  lime  used  for  removing 
the  hair  from  the  skins  of  which  they  are  made. 

The  best  glue  swells  considerably  (the  more  the  better)  when  immersed  in 
cold  water,  but  does  not  dissolve,  and  returns  to  its  former  size  when  dry. 

Inferior  glue,  made  from  bones,  will,  however,  dissolve  almost  entirely  in 
cold  water. 

Preparation  of  Glii^. — To  prepare  glae  for  use  it  should  be  broken  up  into  small 
pieces,  and  soaked  in  as  much  cold  water  as  will  cover  it,  for  about  twelve  hours. 

It  should  then  be  melted  in  a  double  glue  pot,  covered,  to  keep  the  glue  from  dirt 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  outer  vessel  is  full  of  water,  So  that  the  glue  shall  not  bum, 
or  be  brought  to  a  temperature  higher  than  that  of  boiling  water. 

The  glue  is  allowed  to  simmer  for  two  or  three  hours,  then  gradually  melted,  so  much 
hot  water  being  added  as  will  make  it  liquid  enough  just  to  run  off  a  brush,  in  a  continu- 
ous stream,  without  breakiug  into  drops. 

When  the  glue  is  done  with,  some  boiling  water  should  be  added  to  make  it  very  thin 
before  it  is  put  away. 

Freshly  made  glue  is  stronger  than  that  which  has  been  repeatedly 
remelted.     Too  large  a  quantity  should  not  therefore  be  made  at  a  time. 

"  Glue  may  be  freed  from  the  foreign  animal  matters  generally  in  it  by  softening  it  in 
cold  water,  washing  it  with  the  same  several  times  tUl  it  no  longer  gives  out  any  colour, 
then  bruising  it  with  the  hand  and  suspending  it  in  a  linen  bag  l>eneath  the  surface  of  a 
large  quantity  of  water  at  60**  Fahr.' 
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By  doing  this  the  pure  glue  is  retained  in  the  bag,  and  the  soluble  impurities  pass 
through.  If  the  softened  glue  be  heated  to  122°  without  water,  and  filtered,  some  other 
impurities  will  be  retained  by  the  filter,  and  a  colourless  solution  of  glue  obtained.^ 

C^ses. — Glue  is  used  chiefly  by  the  joiner  for  joints,  veneering,  etc. 

The  precautions  to  be  attended  to  in  using  glue  have  already  been  men- 
tioned in  Part  II.,  p.  295. 

A  minimum  amount  of  glue  should  be  used  in  good  work,  and  it  should  be 
applied  as  hot  as  possible.  The  surfaces  of  wood  to  be  united  should  be 
clean,  dry,  and  true  ;  they  should  be  brought  together  as  tightly  as  possible, 
so  that  the  superfluous  glue  is  squeezed  out. 

Strength  of  Gltie. — "  The  cohesion  of  a  piece  of  solid  glue,  or  the  force  required  to 
separate  one  square  inch,  Mr.  Bevan  found  to  be  4000  lbs." 

From  other  experiments  Mr.  Bevan  found  that  the  adhesion  of  two  pieces  of  ash  glued 
end  to  end  amounted  to  at  least  715  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

"  The  lateral  adhesion  of  a  piece  of  board  cut  out  of  Scotch  fir,  which  had  been  quite 
dry  and  seasoned,  was  562  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.  Therefore,  if  two  pieces  of  this  board 
had  been  well  glued  together  the  wood  would  have  yielded  in  its  substance  before  the 
glue." 

"  The  strength  of  common  glue  for  coarse  work  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
powdered  chalk."  ' 

Glues  to  Resist  Moisture. — ''  A  good  glue  for  outside  work  is  sometimes  made  by 
grinding  as  much  white  lead  with  linseed  oil  as  will  just  make  the  liquid  of  a  whitish 
colour  and  strong,  but  not  too  thick."  * 

"  Mix  a  handful  of  quicklime  in  4  oz.  of  linseed  oU ;  boil  them  to  a  good  thickness,  then 
spread  it  on  tin  plates  in  the  shade,  and  it  will  become  very  hard,  but  may  be  easily  dis- 
solved over  the  fire  as  glue. "  • 

"  Skimmed  milk,  in  the  prox)ortion  1  lb.  glue  to  2  quarts  of  milk,  is  sometimes  used  to 
dissolve  glue,  with  the  view  of  increasing  its  capability  of  resisting  moisture.'' ' 

"  Ordinary  glue  can  be  rendered  insoluble  in  water  by  adding  to  the  water  with  which 
it  is  mixed  a  small  quantity  of  bichromate  of  potash  ;  the  exact  proportion  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  experiment,  but  for  most  purposes  ^th  the  amount  of  glue  will  be  sufficient "  ^ 

Marine  Glue. — One  part  of  indiarubber  is  dissolved  under  gentle  heat  in 
12  parts  of  mineral  naphtha  or  coal  tar.  When  melted,  20  parts  of  powdered 
shellac  are  added,  and  the  mixture  is  poured  out  on  metal  plates  to  cooL  It 
is  applied  by  a  brush  in  a  melted  state,  and  is  specially  suitable  for  all  work 
exposed  to  wet  or  moisture. 

SIZK 

Size  is,  or  should  be,  made  from  the  best  glue.  The  glue  is  prepared  by 
boiling  down  the  skin  and  homy  parts  of  animals,  parchment  clippings,  etc. 

Inferior  glue  is  said  to  remain  damp  and  to  become  mildewed. 

To  make  size,  a  piece  of  glue  is  placed  in  the  pot  and  covered  over  with 
water.     When  melted,  it  is  thinned  by  adding  more  water. 

A  pound  of  glue  makes  about  a  gallon  of  size. 

Very  good  size  may  easily  be  made  by  boiling  parchment  clippings  for 
several  hours  and  straining  them  through  a  cloth. 

Size  is  used  with  earthy  colouring  matters  to  make  them  adhere  to  surfaces, 
also  for  dear  cole,  as  described  below. 

Double  Size  is  merely  size  of  double  the  strength  of  ordinary  size. 

Patent  Size  "  is  a  gelatine,  and  can  be  used  without  any  soaking  as  required 
for  glue  size."* 

»  Ure.  >  Tredgold.  »  Spon.  *  Seddon. 
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Clear  Cole  is  the  name  given  to  a  coating  of  size  which  is  often  used  to 
fill  up  the  pores  of  wood  or  plaster  in  order  to  prepare  them  to  receive  ybi- 
nish,  colour,  etc.,  without  absorbing  too  much. 

Parchment  Size  is  used  by  gilders.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  shreds  of 
fine  parchment  in  warm  water. 

Gold  Size,  of  different  kinds,  is  applied  to  surfaces  to  be  gilded,  as  a  basis 
to  receive  and  secure  the  gold  leaf. 

Oil  Gold  Size  is  made  by  grinding  ocbre  in  boiled  linseed  oil.  The  mixtnre  is  made 
as  stiff  as  possible,  kept  for  several  years,  if  possible,  and  thinned  down  with  boiled  linseed 
and  fat  oil  for  nse. 

This  is  the  best  size  to  nse  for  outside  work,  and  for  any  work  that  is  not  bnmished.  It 
is,  however,  rather  slow  setting,  and  must  be  applied  some  12  to  18  hours  before  the  leaf 
is  laid  on. 

BvKNisH  Gold  Size  b  lud  over  a  basis  of  size  and  whiting  to  secure  gold  leaf  that  is 
to  be  rubbed  bright  with  a  burnisher. 

It  may  be  made  with  a  mixture  of  "  black  lead,  deer  suet,  and  red  chalk,  1  oz.  eadi, 
with  1  lb.  of  pipeclay,  ground  together  to  a  stiff  paste,"  but  it  is  generally  purchased 
ready  made. 

Jafaxnebs'  Gold  Size  is  made  by  boiling  gum  anim^  in  linseed  oil  with  driers.  The 
process  is  an  elaborate  oue,  and  is  fully  described  in  Spon's  Workshop  Beceipis. 

This  size  sets  very  quickly  (in  from  20  to  80  minutes  when  pure),  and  is  used  for 
gilding  when  but  short  time  is  available,  also  for  repairs. 

It  is  not  so  durable,  nor  does  it  make  such  good  work,  as  oil  size. 

In  gilding  or  japan  work  it  is  used  as  a  basis  to  secure  gold  leaf  or  gold  powder. 


KNOTTING. 

Knotting  is  the  material  used  by  painters  to  cover  oyer  the  surfaces  of 
knots  in  wood  before  painting. 

The  object  \&  to  prevent  the  exudation  of  turpentine,  etc,  from  the  knots, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  prevent  the  knots  from  absorbing  the  paint,  and 
thus  leaving  marks  on  the  painted  surface. 

Ordinary  Enotting  is  often  applied  in  two  coats. 

First  Size  Knotting  is  made  by  grinding  red  lead  in  water  and  mixing  it  with  strong 
glue  size.     It  is  used  hot,  dries  in  about  ten  minutes,  and  prevents  exudation. 

Second  Knotting  consists  of  red  lead  ground  in  oil,  and  thinned  with  boiled  oil  aaid 
turpentine. 

Patent  Knotting  is  chiefly  shellac  dissolved  in  naphtha. 

The  follo¥ring  is  a  receipt  for  a  similar  knotting : — 

"  Add  together  |  pint  japanners'  gold  size,  1  teaspoonftd  red  lead,  1  pint  vegetable 
naphtha,  7  oz.  orange  shellac.  This  mixture  is  to  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  whilst  the 
shellac  dissolves,  and  must  be  frequently  shaken. "  ^ 

Hot  Iiime  ia  sometimes  used  for  killing  knots.  It  is  left  on  them  for  about  24  hours, 
then  scraped  off,  and  the  surface  coated  with  size  knotting  ;  or  if  this  does  not  kill  the 
knots,  they  are  then  painted  with  red  and  white  lead  ground  in  oil,  and  when  dry  rubbed 
smooth  with  pumice  stone. 

Sometimes  after  application  of  the  lime  the  knots  are  passed  over  with  a  hot  iron,  and 
then  rubbed  smooth  (see  Part  II.) 

When  the  knots  are  very  bad  they  may  be  cut  out,  or  covered  with  silver 
leaf,  as  described  in  Part  IL 

^  Davidson. 
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PASTE. 

Paste  \b  required  hj  the  paperhanger,  in  different  degrees  of  strength, 
according  to  the  thickness  and  weight  of  the  paper  to  be  hnng  with  it. 

Paste  should  be  made  with  the  best  white  wheat  flour. 

The  following  receipts  ^  are  for  paste  of  different  strengths,  the  strongest 
being  the  last : — 

No,  1. — ^Beat  up  4  lbs.  of  good  white  sifted  wheat  flour  in  cold  water  to  form  a  stiff 
batter,  taking  care  to  get  rid  of  all  Imnpe ;  then  add  enough  cold  water  to  bring  it  to  the 
consistence  of  pudding  batter. 

Pour  boiling  -water  oyer  the  batter,  stirring  rapidly.  When  the  mixture  swells  and 
loses  the  white  colour  of  the  flour  it  is  ready. 

This  makes  about  }  pailful  of  paste,  enough  for  a  day's  work.  It  should  be  used  cold, 
and  is  adapted  for  ordinary  mrork. 

No.  2  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  Na  1,  except  that  just  before  the  boiling  water  is 
poured  on  2  oz.  of  alum  are  mixed  with  the  batter. 

The  alum  imparts  strength  to  the  paste,  but  is  said  to  make  it  more  difficult  to  lay  on. 

This  paste  is  used  for  hanging  flock  papers. 

No.  8. — Make  a  batter  as  in  No.  1,  but  of  less  consistency,  and  to  2  quarts  of  batter 
add  \  oz.  of  pounded  rosin  ;  set  the  mixture  over  a  moderate  fire,  stirring  till  it  boils  and 
thickens,  then  allow  it  to  cool,  and  thin  with  thin  gum  arable  water. 

This  paste  is  used  only  where  strong  adhesiveness  is  required,  and  is  indispensable  in 
papering  over  varnished  or  painted  surfaces. 

No,  4  is  the  same  as  No.  8,  but  without  gum,  and  is  used  for  securing  the  edges  of 
flock  papers. 


GOLD  LEAF. 

Gold  leaf  is  required  for  gilding,  in  order  to  ornament  different  parts  of 
buildings,  more  especially  the  internal  fittings,  such  as  the  mouldings  of  the 
joinery  or  the  decorations  of  the  ceiliiigs  or  walls. 

It  is  classed  as  tingUsy  doublMf  or  ird>Usy  according  to  thirlmaaii^  and  sold  in 
books,  each  containing  25  pieces,  whose  dimensions  are  3^  by  3^  inchea 
They  are  placed  between  the  paper  leaves  of  the  book,  which  are  rubbed  with 
red  chalk  to  prevent  the  gold  from  adhering. 

The  book  should  be  warmed  before  use,  so  as  to  make  the  leaves  quite  dry 
and  easy  to  detach  from  one  another. 

There  are  several  different  tints  of  gold  leaf,  varying  from  deep  orange  red 
down  to  a  pale  silvery  hue. 

Foreign  Oold  Leaf  is  thinner  than  that  made  in  England,  and  the  area  of  the  leaves  is 
smaller. 

PdU  Leaf  Chid  is  an  aUoy  of  silver  and  gold  beaten  into  leaf. 

Dutch  Oold  is  copper  leaf  coloured  yellow  by  the  fumes  of  molten  zinc.  It  is  much 
cheaper  than  genuine  gold  leaf,  and  useful  for  laiige  surfaces,  where  it  can  be  protected  by 
varnish.     Without  such  protection  it  becomes  discoloured. 

Beaaemer'a  Gold  Faint  is  in  the  form  of  powder.  It  is  ndxed  with  a  little  transparmt 
varnish,  and  laid  on  with  a  brush. 

^  Slightly  modified  from  those  given  in  the  FdperJumgery  Painter^  Gfrainer,  and 
Decorator's  Assistant. 
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PUTTY. 

Painters'  and  Glaoiers'  Patty  is  made  with  whiting  (see  p.  240)  and 
oiL  The  whitmg  is  lednced  to  very  fine  powder,  carefully  dried,  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve  (about  45  meshes  to  the  inch),  mixed  with  raw  linseed 
oil  into  a  stiff  paste,  well  kneaded,  left  for  12  hours,  and  worked  up  in 
small  pieces  till  quite  smooth. 

For  particular  purposes,  such  as  in  fSanlights,  where  the  lap  or  hold  \&  ybtj 
nairow,  a  little  white  lead  may  be  added  with  advantage.^ 

Habd  Puttt  may  be  made  by  sabetitutiiig  tiirpa  for  port  of  the  oil. 
Very  Hard  "Futty,  from  oil,  red  lead,  white  lead,  and  sand. 
Soft  Putty,  from  10  Ibe.  whiting,  1  lb.  white  lead,  mixed  with  ^  giU  best  salad  oil  and 
enough  boiled  linseed  oil  to  bring  it  to  the  proper  consistence.^ 
The  harder  kinds  crack  unless  they  are  soon  painted. 

Plasterers'  Putty  (see  p.  232). 

Thermo-Plastio  Patty  contains  tallow,  which  keeps  the  putty  pliable,  so 
that  it  is  not  loosened  by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  large  panes  of  glass 
under  changes  of  temperature.* 


RUST  CEMENT. 

Rust  Cenieniy  known  also  as  Cast  Iron  Cement,  and  by  other  names,  is  used 
for  caulking  the  joints  of  cast  ifon  tanks,  pipes,  etc. 

It  is  composed  of  cast  iron  turnings,  pounded  so  that  they  will  pass  through 
a  sieve  of  eight  meshes  to  the  inch ;  to  these  are  added  powdered  sal-ammoniac, 
and  sometimes  flour  of  sulphur. 

The  ingredients  having  been  mixed  are  damped,  and  soon  begin  to  heat. 
They  are  then  again  well  mixed  and  covered  with  water. 

Tlie  exact  proportions  of  the  ingredients  vary.  A  simple  form  is  1  oz.  of 
sal-ammoniac  to  1  cwt.  iron  turnings. 

The  following  are  recommended  by  Mr  Molesworth  : — 
Qaichsdting  Crnneni — 1  sal-ammoniac  by  weight 

2  flour  of  siilphur. 
80  iron  borings. 
Slovhietting  Cemmt — 2  sal-ammoniac 

1  flour  of  sulphur. 
200  iron  borings. 
The  latter  cement  being  the  best  if  the  joint  is  not  required  for  immediate 
use.     In  the  absence  of  sal-anmioniac  the  urine  of  an  animal  may  be  substi- 
tuted. 

The  cement  will  keep  for  a  long  time  under  water.  Its  efficacy  depends 
upon  the  expansion  of  the  iron  in  combining  with  the  sal-ammoniac. 

*  Spon.  *  Seddon. 
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LATHS. 

The  laths  principally  required  by  the  bnilder  are  of  two  kinds — those  used 
for  plastering,  and  those  used  for  roofs  to  support  the  covering  of  slates  or 
tiles. 

Plasterers'  Iiaths  are  thin  strips  of  wood,  about  an  inch  wide  generally,  3 
or  4  feet  long,  and  of  a  thickness  varying  according  to  the  work  for  which  they 
are  to  be  used  (see  Part  II.) 

They  should  be  straight ;  free  from  large  dead  knots,  which  Ml  out  and 
weaken  them  ;  from  splits  ;  and  from  sap,  which  leads  to  decay. 

They  are  sometimes  made  by  hand,  sometimes  by  machinery.  In  either 
case  they  should  be  split  or  rent  from  the  log,  so  that  each  lath  has  its  longi- 
tudinal fibres  intact.  In  sawn  laths  the  fibres  are  generally  cut  across  in 
places,  which  makes  the  laths  weak  and  apt  to  break  across. 

Oak  laths  are  sometimes  used,  but  for  ordinary  work  laths  should  be  of  the 
best  Baltic  fir. 

Thickness, — Plasterers'  laths  are  made  in  three  thicknesses  classified  as 
follows : — 

Single  laths  .  .  i  to  i^  inch  thick. 

Lath  and  half  laths  . 


Double  laths 


>» 


n 


They  are  made  also  in  various  lengths,  var3ring  from  2  to  5  feet,  but  the 
lengths  most  commonly  used  are  3  feet  and  4  feet 

Market  forms, — Laths  are  split  in  this  country,  and  are  also  imported  firom 
the  Baltic  and  from  America,  and  sold  in  bundles,  round  or  half  round,  being 
either  the  whole  or  half  of  a  young  tree  split  up. 

The  bundles  generally  contain  360  lineal  feet,  but  sometimes  as  much  as 
600  feet  run  of  laths. 

Slate  or  Tiling  Laths,  or  BaUens  as  they  are  often  called,  are  generally 
sawn  out  of  boards  and  sold  in  10-feet  lengths,  the  width  and  thickness  vary- 
ing from  1^  inch  x  \  inch  to  2  inches  x  1  inch,  or  even  3  inches  x  I  inch. 


VULCANISED  INDIA.RUBBER. 

Vtdcanised  Indiarubiber  consists  of  indiarubber  impregnated  with  sulphur. 
An  excess  of  sulphur  injures  the  material,  causing  it  to  become  brittle  with 
age. 

This  material  is  used  chiefly  for  jointing  pipes,  for  valves,  etc. 

A  rough  way  of  testing  its  quality  is  to  throw  a  piece  into  water  ;  if  it 
sinks,  it  probably  contains  an  injurious  excess  of  sulphur. 
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TAR 

Coal  Tar  is  produced  by  heatiiig  coal  in  close  iron  vesselB,  and  is  a  bye- 
product  in  the  manufacture  of  ga&  When  itself  distilled  it  produces,  in 
various  stages — ^iirst,  coal  naphtha,  which  is  useful  for  dissolving  indiarabber, 
etc  ;  then  dead  oU  or  creosote,  used  (see  p.  380)  for  preserving  timber  ;  and, 
lastly,  pitch,  which  is  used  for  asphalte  work  (see  p.  239),  also  as  an  ingre- 
dient of  varnishes,  etc 

Wood  Tar  is  produced  by  the  distillation  of  pine  and  other  resinous 
trees.  It  has  strong  preservative  qualities,  owing  to  the  creosote  it  containa 
It  is  imported  in  barrels  containing  about  30  gallons,  from  the  north  of 
Europe,  as  Stockholm  and  Archangel  tar,  and  from  the  United  States  as 
American  tar.  Of  these  varieties  Stockholm  is  considered  the  best;  the 
residue  left  after  distillation  is  pitch  (see  p  239). 

Mineral  Tar  is  a  natural  substance  found  in  Burmah,  and  also  obtained 
by  distilling  bituminous  shales,  such  as  those  found  in  Dorsetshire  and  else- 
where. It  contains  less  volatile  matter  than  the  other  kinds  of  tar,  but  is 
otherwise  of  similar  composition. 


FELT. 

Felt,  generally  saturated  with  bitumen  and  other  substances,  is  sold  in 
various  forms  useful  to  the  engineer  and  builder.  The  following  information 
regarding  the  different  descriptions  is  from  the  circular  of  Messrs.  Engert  and 
Rolfe: — 

Asphalted  Booflng  Felt  is  nearly  black  in  colour,  has  a  strong  odour  of 
asphalte,  and  is  about  ^  inch  thick. 

It  is  made  32  inches  wide,  and  in  any  lengths  up  to  35  yards ;  and  is 
used  as  a  roof  covering  for  temporary  buildings,  the  lining  imder  slates,  etc, 
on  roofs,  etc 

A  coat  of  lime  whiting  or  whiting  and  size  is  recommended  where  the 
smell  of  the  asphalte  would  be  objectionable 

Sacking  Felt  is  like  the  above,  but  only  about  A  inch  thick.  It  is  made 
in  rolls  32  inches  wide  and  30  yardB  long,  and  is  used  as  a  roof  covering  for 
temporary  sheds,  and  under  slates. 

Inodorous  Bitumen  Felt  is  of  a  brown  colour,  about  J  inch  thick.  It 
is  made  32  inches  wide,  and  in  lengths  up  to  35  yards.  It  is  used  for  damp 
walls,  for  lining  iron  houses,  under  slates  or  roofs,  for  laying  under  floors  to 
deaden  sound  ;  for  bedding  girders,  columns,  and  heavy  iron  work. 

Fibrous  Asphalte  is  a  sort  of  felt  well  impregnated  with  asphalte  mixed 
with  grit 

It  is  made  in  slabs  32  inches  long,  and  either  4  J,  9,  13  J,  18,  23,  27,  30, 
or  36  inches  wide. 

These  slabs  are  very  tough  and  waterproof.  They  are  used  for  damp-proof 
courses  (see  Part  II.),  being  bedded  in  cement  or  mortar  ;  the  joints  overlap 
2  inches,  and  are  kept  clear  of  mortar. 

Hair  Felt,  for  preventing  the  escape  of  heat  firom  boilers,  pipes,  etc,  is 
dry,  and  not  impregnated  with  asphalte,  etc. 
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It  is  made  3  feet  wide,  and  in  lengths  np  to  20  yards  ;  also  in  sheets  34 
inches  by  20  inches. 

The  felt  is  clAssed  by  nnmben,  according  to  weight  per  sheet,  as  follows  : — 
Nos.         ...  0  12345 

Weight  of  sheet        .        Thin        16        24        82        40        48  ounces. 
Thickness  of  sheet    •  ••■  i  {  i  i  {inch. 

This  felt  is  attached  to  the  boiler  bj  a  cement  composed  as  described 
below,  then  covered  with  canvas  and  painted. 

Cement /or  AtiMhiiyg  Hair  Fdt  to  Boilers. — 1  lb.  red  lead,  8  lbs.  white  lead,  and 
8  lbs.  whiting,  are  thoroughly  mixed  with  boiled  linseed  oil  to  the  consistency  of  treacle, 
and  spread  over  the  edges  of  the  felt  and  on  the  side  next  to  the  boiler. 

Tazrins  FdL — ^Three  parts  coal  tar  are  boiled  with  one  part  slaked  lime,  powdered 
chalk,  or  whiting.  The  mixture  is  applied  warm,  and  dusted  with  as  much  sand  or  grit 
as  it  will  absorb.  Stockholm,  Archangel,  or  thick  purified  coal  tar  may  be  used  after 
merely  warming,  not  boiling. 

Faintinc  Fdi  for  Mxterior  Work, — First  prepare  with  a  coat  of  lime  whiting,  then 
paint  with  red  lead,  boiled  oil,  and  driers  (no  turps),  on  which  sprinkle  fine  white  silver 
sand ;  over  this  any  paint  may  be  used. 


NAILS. 

There  are  some  300  varieties  of  nails,  named  chiefly  from  the  shape  of 
their  heads  and  points,  or  according  to  the  particular  use  for  which  they  are 
intended. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  describe  them  all,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  the 
student  to  know  the  names  and  characteristics  of  some  of  those  in  most  com- 
mon use  for  building  and  engineering  work. 

The  thickness  of  dififerent  classes  is  expressed  by  the  terms  ^fine^ 
"  bcutard"  ^^ strong;"  and  their  weight  is  generally  given  in  lbs.  per  1000, 
and  their  length  in  inches. 

In  former  times  nails  were  described  according  to  their  price  per  1 00 — 
thus,  ^tenpenny  nails"  and  ''fourpenny  nails"  were  those  costing  lOd. 
and  4d.  per  100  respectively.  These  terms  are  still  sometimes  used,  but 
their  meaning  is  now  indefinite.  It  varies  in  different  localities,  and  no  longer 
refers  to  the  price  of  the  nails.  The  term  '^  Tenpenny  nails  "  now  generally 
means  nails  about  2|  inches  long,  not  naOs  at  lOd.  per  100.  In  the  same 
way  ^Sixpenny  nails"  are  generally  1^  inches  long,  '' Eightpenny "  2^ 
inches,  and  ''  Twentypenny "  3^  inches.  Makers  differ,  however,  as  to  the 
lengths  corresponding  to  the  different  names. 

Cast  nails,  made  by  running  molten  iron  into  moulds,  are  brittle  and 
inferior  in  strength,  but  cheap.  They  are  used  for  horticultural  purposes, 
for  lathing,  and  for  many  other  purposes  in  common  work. 

Malleable  Nails  are  made  in  the  same  way  as  cast  nails,  but  are  after- 
wards rendered  malleable  by  the  process  described  at  page  252.  They  can 
be  made  thinner  than  the  common  cast  nails. 

Hand-Wrought  Nails  are  forged  by  manual  labour.  They  are  tougher 
and  stronger  than  other  varieties,  and  will  bear  clenching,  but  are  more 
ezpensiye.  Their  angles  are  sharp  and  clear,  and  the  shanks  are  slightly 
compressed  just  under  the  heads. 

Cat  Nails  are  of  a  cheaper  description,  cut  by  machinery  out  of  sheets  of 
iron. 
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Patent  Manhine-Wronght  XTails  aie  made  out  of  wronght  iron  pressed 
while  red-hot  into  shape  by  grooved  rollers,  then  cut  up,  and  the  heads 
formed  by  a  die.  They  have  not  such  sharp  clean  angles  as  the  hand-wrought 
nails,  and  are  not  so  strong  or  elastic.  The  shank  under  tlie  head  is  rather 
flattened  out,  and  their  grip  is  maintained  by  the  sluink  being  slightly 
thicker  near  the  point  than  in  the  centre.  They  are  slightly  cheaper  than 
hand-wrought  nails,  and  at  present  Rose  and  Clasp  nails  are  the  chief  varie- 
ties made. 

Varieties  of  IS'ails  in  Common  Uee. — ^The  following  descriptions  are 
of  nails  in  common  use  : — 

RosB  Nails  are  either  wrought,  cut,  or  pressed.  They  take  their  distinc- 
tive name  from  the  shape  of  their  heads,  and  are  divided  into  classes  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  their  points. 

Bost  Sharp  Points  are  used  for  coopering,  fencing,  and  for  coarse  purpose^  with  haid 
woods.  There  are  both  wrought  and  stamped  varieties.  They  are  classed  according  to 
Htoutness,  as  "  Fine  '*  (or  «  Canada")  and  "  Slrcmg." 

Ease  FlcU  Points  (Fig.  170)  have  chisel  points,  and  are  used  when  the  ordinary  points 
would  act  as  wedges  and  split  the  wood.  They  are  driven  with  the  flat  point  along  the 
grain,  so  as  to  prevent  splitting  and  hold  faster.  These  also  are  classed  as  "  Fine  '*  or 
"Strong." 

Rose  Clench  are  square  ended,  and  easily  punch  through  thin  metal  coverings  without 
first  boring  a  hole.    They  are  used  by  boat-builders,  and  also  for  packing  cases. 


Fig.  170. 


Fig.  171. 


Fig.  172. 


Fig.  178. 


Clabp  Nails  are  much  used  by  carpenters  in  soft  woods,  such  as  fir. 
They  have  heads  which  project  downwards  and  stick  into  the  wood,  holding 
it  together.  They  are  also  easily  driven  below  the  surface,  so  as  to  allow 
the  plane  to  pass  over  them. 

Fig.  171  shows  the  shape  of  the  wrought  description.  The  cut  clasp 
have  heads  nearly  flat  on  both  sides,  as  in  Fig.  172. 

Wrought  Clasp  are  divided  into  two  classes — Fine  and  Strong,  and  are  used  for  ledges 
to  doors  and  other  work  where  the  nail  requires  to  be  clenched. 

To  effect  this  a  nail  is  selected  of  a  length  greater  than  the  thickness  of  the  wood 
through  which  it  passes,  and  the  projecting  point  is  hammered,  so  as  to  be  turned  back 
into  the  wood. 

Cut  Clasp  are  used  for  fixing  rafters,  ceiling  joists,  also  architraves,  skirtings,  linings, 
and  other  joinery. 

Brads  (Fig.  173)  are  flat-sided  nails,  either  wrought  or  cut,  with  heads 
of  the  same  thickness  as  the  shank,  of  a  shape  known  as  billed,  and  being 
driven  with  the  flat  sides  parallel  to  the  grain,  are  not  liable  to  split  the 
wood. 
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The  Luger  sizes  are  used  for  flooiing  ;  the  smaller  for  light  work,  such  as 
fixing  small  mouldings,  beads,  etc. 

The  ends  of  cut  brads  are  not  pointed  as  in  wrought  brad& 

The  lighter  varieties  are  called  Joirurtf  Brads  and  Cabinet  Brads. 

Gkuders*  Brads  or  Sprigs,  used  for  securing  large  panes  of  glass,  are  of 
the  shape  shown  in  Fig.  1 74,  and  have  no  heads. 

Clout  Nails  (Fig.  175)  have  flat,  circular  heads  ; 
shanks  round  under  the  head,  and  with  points  either 
tapered  or  flat.  The  smaller  sizes  are  mostly  sharp,  and 
the  larger  have  flat  chisel  points.  They  are  used  for 
fastening  sheet  metal,  felt,  nailing  hoop  iron  to  wood, 
etc.,  and  are  made  in  two  varieties,  ^n«  and  strong. 

Countersunk  CUmts  (Fig.  176)  have  heads  shaped  so  as  ^^*  ^^^-  ^^^-    ^^^• 
to  fit  a  counter-sinking,  and  are  generally  made  with  flat  points. 

They  are  much  used  by  wheelwrights  and  smiths,  and  for  securing  iron 
plates,  etc.,  to  woodwork. 

Wire  Nails,  known  also  as  French  Nails  (or  PovnJtes  de  Paris),  are  round 
or  square  in  section,  very  tough  and  strong.  They  are  said  not  to  split  the 
wood,  and  to  require  no  hole  bored  for  them.  They  are  sold  in  lengths  from 
^  to  4  inches,  and  of  different  thicknesses,  varying  from  Nos.  6  to  18  B.W.G., 
and  are  used  for  packing-cases  and  other  purposes. 

Dog  Nails  are  made  with  solid  and  slightly  countersunk  heads.     These 
are  sometimes  hemispherical  (''  die-heads ") ;  the  shanks  are 
generally  round,  at  least  under  the  head,  and  their  points  flat. 

They  are  used  for  nailing  down  heavy  ironwork,  and  for 
various  other  purposes  when  the  heads  are  not  required  to 
be  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  work. 

Spikes  are  very  large  wrought  nails  used  for  heavy  work, 
when  great  strength  is  required,  as  in  wood  bridges,  scupper- 
ing, etc.  They  range  from  4  to  14  inches  in  length ;  the 
smallest  sizes  have  rose  heads,  but  the  larger  ones  have  square 
heads  with  flat  tops,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  which,  it  must 
be  observed,  is  on  haJf  the  scale  of  the  sketches  of  the  smaller 
nails. 

Tacks  are  small,  short,  and  light  nails,  and  are  divided  into 
three  classes — Rose,  Clout,  and  Flemish  ;  the  two  former  are 
named  according  to  the  shape  of  their  heads.  Clout  tacks 
resemble  the  nail  shown  in  Fig.  175.  Flemish  are  similar.  Figs.  177.  178. 
but  that  the  shank  tapers  throughout  the  upper  portion,  and 
is  not  finished  in  a  cylindrical  form  as  shown  in  Fig.  175.  Tacks  are  used 
for  close  nailing  very  light  sheet  metal,  but  chiefly  for  upholsterers'  work. 

Tacks  are  generally  wrought,  but  some  of  the  smaller  kinds  are  cut. 
They  are  either  hlackedy  blued,  or  tinned. 

Copper  Nails  are  made  of  the  same  shapes  as  iron  nails,  and  are  used 
in  positions  where  the  latter  would  be  subject  to  corrosion. 

Composition  Nails  are  those  made  of  different  alloys  to  avoid  corrosion, 
or  to  prevent  the  galvanic  action  set  up  by  iron  when  in  contact  with  zinc 
or  other  metals.  They  are  varied  in  shape  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  to  be  need. 
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SLATnro  Nailb  liaye  cirealar  flat  heads  and  sharp-pomted  shankB  ;  aome 
^    are  sUghtly  conntennnk,  as  in  Fig.  179. 

^m         They  are  made  of  Tarious  metals.     For  temporary  work  cad  nails 

H     may  be  used,  for  better  work  malleable  nails  ;  these,  however,  soon 

[I     corrode  away  unless  galvanised  or  dipped  hot  in  boiled  oiL     Zinc 

I     nails  are  cheap,  and  sometimes  used,  but  are  too  soft.     Copper  nails 

\f     are  often  used  in  superior  work,  but  are  also  soft.     GompotUion  nails 

.yg     are  cast  from  an  alloy  (about  7  copper  to  4  zinc)  which  is  haid  and 

does  not  corrode.     When  made  of  a  really  good  strong  alloy  they  are 

the  best  for  superior  work. 

TniB  FsGB  is  the  name  given  to  short  cast-iron  nails  too  thick  for  slating, 
and  used  for  securing  tiles  to  roofis. 

Steel  ITailB,  made  from  molten  metal  pressed  in  moulds,  have  lately  been 
introduced,  and  used  largely  for  the  best  class  of  work.  They  are  finer  and 
cleaner  than  ordinary  nails,  but  much  dearer. 

Lath  Nails  may  be  obtained  either  wrought,  cut,  or  cast    The  cast  and 
the  cut  are  the  cheapest    The  cut  nails  are  generally  used. 
Wrought  naUs  should  be  used  for  oak  laths. 

The  length  of  the  naik  varies  aoording  to  the  thickness  of  the  lath,  being 

{  inch  for  single  laths. 
I        „      Uth  and  half  laths. 
1        „      doable  latha. 

MisoBLLANBOUB. — Besides  the  above-mentioned  there  is  an  innumerable 
variety  of  patent  nails  of  different  descriptions  and  in  different  metals,  also 
brass-headed  and  fiEaicy-headed  nails,  and  nails  used  for  special  purposea, 
unconnected  with  buildings.     These  need  not  be  further  referred  to. 

Weight  of  Nails. — ^The  Table  on  the  next  page,  which  is  taken  chiefly 
from  Qovemment  schedules,  shows  the  weight  per  1000  of  some  of  the  mo^ 
useful  sizes  of  different  kinds  of  nails. 

Spikes  are  generally  sold  by  the  cwt    Their  weight  may  be  taken  as  follows  : — 
Length         ...  5  6  7  8  9  inches. 

Weight  per  1000  .  100        200        800        450        600  lbs. 

Pownd  NaiU  are  of  a  particalarly  heavy  description,  and  are  also  sold  by  the  cwt 
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Adhesive  Foroe  of  ITailB. — ^The  following  abstract  of  reoorda  of  ezperi- 
ments  on  the  holding  power  of  muLs  may  be  useful : — 

HoLDiHQ  Power  of  WBonoHT  Ibon  Tenfenitt  Naiia,  77  to  the  lb.,  about  8  inches 
long,  nailed  through  a  1-inch  board  into  a  block,  firom  'which  it  was  dragged  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  length  of  nails.  ^ 


No.  of 

NaiLiin 

Square 

Foot 

Kind  of 
Plank. 

Kind  of 
Block. 

Average 
Break- 
ing 
Weight 
per 
NaU. 

No.  of 

Nails  in 

Square 

Foot 

Kind  of 
Plank. 

Kind  of 
Block. 

Average 
Break- 
ing 
Weight 
per 
Nail. 

IbB. 

lbs. 

8 

Pine 

Pine 

880 

12 

Oak 

Oak 

542-5 

8 

Oak 

>f 

415 

6 

Pine 

Pine 

463-5 

8 

>) 

Oak 

465 

6 

Oak 

»» 

332-5 

4 

Pine 

Pine 

841 

6 

»» 

Oak 

487-6 

4 

Oak 

M 

446 

16 

Pine 

Pine 

289 

4 

i> 

Oak 

551 

16 

Oak 

»> 

420 

12 

Pine 

Pine 

612 

16 

9> 

Oak 

438 

12 

Oak 

n 

5555 

The  surfaces  in  contact  were  from  1  to  2  square  feet.    The  avenge  strength  decreased 
generally  with  the  increase  of  surface. 

Adhesive  Force  of  Nails  forced  into  dry  Ohbistiakia  Deal  at  right  angles 

to  grain  of  wood.' 


Number 

to  the 

lb. 

Length 

.in 
biches. 

Length 

forced 

into  the 

Wood. 

Force 
in  lbs. 
required 
to  ex- 
tract. 

Fine  sprigs    .... 

4,560 

0-44 

0-40 

22 

»>            • 

8,200 

0-53 

0-44 

87 

Threepenny  brads  . 

618 

1-25 

0-50 

58 

Cast-iron  nails 

880 

1-00 

0-50 

72 

Wrought  iron  6d.  nails 

78 

2-50 

1-00 

187 

f»                    9f           »> 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

1-50 

827 

»>                    »»           >» 

•  •  • 

a  •  • 

2-00 

580 

>»           5d.     „ 

189 

2-00 

1-50 

820 

The  relative  adhesion  when  driven  transversely  and  longitudinally  is  in  deal  about  2  to 
1,  in  elm  about  4  to  8. 
To  extract  a  common  sixpenny  nail  from  a  depth  of  1  inch  required^ 

Ihs.  lbs. 

Beech,  dry,  across  grain    .        .     167         Elm,  dry,  across  grain  .  827 

Deal,  Christiania,  dry,  do.  .     187         Do.     do.,  with  grain  .         .         267 

Do.,        do.,         with  grain       .       87         Oak,    do.,  across  grain  .         .         607 

Sycamore,  green,  do.  .         .         812 
From  experiments  by  Lieutenant  Fraser,  R.E.,  it  appears  that  the  holding  power  of 
spike  nails  in  fir  is  460  to  780  lbs.  per  inch  in  length. 


Hanpt's  Military  Bridges. 


•  Tredgold,  Bevan's  Experiments. 
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SCREW&' 

Wood-SorewB  (for  screwing  into  wood)  are  made  of  metal,  with  sharp 
or  bevelled  threads  of  different  forms.  The  most  usual  is  shown  by  the 
section  Fig.  i8o. 

The  points  are  generally  made  sharp,  so  that  they  may  penetrate  the 
wood  ;  the  body  of  the  screw  is  tapered,  so  that  the  deeper  it  is  driven  the 
more  tightly  it  will  fill  the  hole  ;  the  thread  does  not  extend  throughout  the 
length  of  the  screw,  but  a  considerable  portion  below  the  head  is  left  smooth ; 
the  thread  is  formed  to  an  acute  angle,  and  there  is  a  considerable  pitch, 
or  distance  between  the  threads. 

Wood-screws  are  made  in  various  sizes,  and  are  divided  as  to  strength  into 
three  classes — Strong,  Middling,  and  Fine, 

Each  length  is  made  in  from  15  to  30  different  thicknesses,  identified  by 
numbers. 

The  following  are  the  thicknesses  or  diameters  corresponding  to  some  of  the  nnmbers. 
The  thicknesses  of  the  other  nnmbers  are  interpolated  between  those  given,  varying  in 
sncoession  abont  ^  inch  : — 

Number         .        .        .        00     0      1      5     10    14    18    22    27    82     40 
Thickness  or  diameter  ^li_»__i\a_i_^a'ri       » 
pMts  of  an  inch  .        .{"Tftt^ftT^tfVSrt*      f 

The  following  Table  shows  the  numbers  or  thicknesses  in  which  iron  wood-screws  of 
diiferent  lengths  are  made  : — 

Length  from  top  of  head  to  point  in  parts  of  an  inch. 

\        i        i        i        i        i        1        U       U       1} 

Numbers  made. 
0tol6  Itoie  ltol6  ltol8  2to20  3to24  4to26  5to28  6to30  7to32 

LoDgth  from  top  of  head  to  point  in  parts  of  an  inch. 
2  2i  2^  2}  8  3i  4  4i  6  6 

Numbers  made. 
8to86  9to38  10to40  llto40  12to40  14to40  16to40  16to40  18to40  20to40 

They  are  also  classified  according  to  the  shape  of  their  heads,  as  round- 
headed,  flat-headed  (or  countersunk),  square-headed,  cone-headed,  ball-headed, 
hexagon-headed,  Qothic-headed,  etc  etc 

Wood-screws  are  sold  by  the  dozen  or  by  the  gross  of  12  dozen.    Those 
varieties  that  are  used  for   securing  furniture  to  doors, 
etc,  should  be,  and  by  some  houses  are,  supplied  with  the 
furniture. 

Flatheaded  Screws  (Fig.  i8o)  are  used  in  wood  for  fix- 
ing all  metal  work  or  furniture  whose  thickness  is  sufiSicient 
to  admit  of  the  head  of  the  screw  being  countersunk  into 
them,  so  that  the  top  of  the  head  is  flush  with  the  face 
of  the  metal  to  be  screwed  on. 

Round-headed  Screws  (Fig.  i8i)  are  used  where  the 
metal  is  too  thin  to  be  countersunk,  as  in  some  forms  of  Figs*  180.    181. 
locks,  latches,  etc. 


^  So.  SerevD-naiU, 
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Faleni  Poinied  Screws  are  made  with  sharp  points  like  that  of  a  gimlet,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1 80.    They  resemble  the  general  description  given  above, 

Tand  are  commonly  used. 
Fig.  182  shows  an  old-fashioned  form  of  screw,  with  an 
angular  thread  and  blnnt  point,  formerly  known  as  NettlefolcCs 
Patent  Screw,    The  advantage  claimed  for  it  was  that  the  top 
side  of  the  thread  being  horizontal  or  inclined  upward,  offers 
great  resistance  to  the  screw  being  dragged  forcibly  out. 
Ck>AOH  Sc&BWS  are  large  heavy  screws  used  where  great 
strength  is  required  in  heavy  woodwork,  and  for  fixing  iron 
Fig.  182.  work  to  timber.   They  have  square  heads,  so  that  they  can  be 
screwed  home  with  a  spanner  or  wrench,  and  a  thread  like  that 
shown  in  Fig.  183. 

Hand&ail  Screws  are  of  a  peculiar  construction,  and  are  intended 
for  joining  together  two  lengths  of  a  staircase  handrail,  as  shown  in 
Figs.  184,  185. 


Ki^mxiem^m  ■   mm^^^^nrnK^^m 


prv-tjj  •_ 
/•rriT»Jt".-i1kn«i»rtr-  — 


:-.,cr 


o 


--»'?m'.'>^'j:»jf; 


Fig.  185. 


Fig.  183. 


Fig.  184. 


Fig.  186. 


The  screws  are  from  about  8  to  6  inches  long,  and  are  threaded  at  each  end. 

A  square  nut  s  is  made  for  one  end,  and  for  the  other  end  a  circular  nut  e,  the  latter 
having  at  intervals  deep  nicks  in  its  circumference  to  receive  the  end  of  a  screwdriver. 

The  sketches  at  a  and  c  show  the  form  of  these  nuts.  Deep  slots  are  cut  from  the 
under  side  to  the  centre  of  the  handraU,  through  which  they  are  dropped  into  the  poei- 
tions  «  c  in  Fig.  184.  A  longitudinal  hole,  ab,  is  bored  in  the  handrail,  in  which  the 
screw  is  placed  so  as  to  pass  through  the  nut  at  each  end.  The  circular  nut  is  turned  on 
the  screw  by  means  of  a  screwdriver,  so  that  the  portion  of  the  handrail  in  which  it  is 
fixed  is  drawn  toward  the  other  until  the  joint  between  them  is  quite  tight,  dd  are 
dowels  inserted  to  strengthen  the  joint. 

Fig.  186^  shows  another  form  of  handrail  screw,  known  as  a  dowel-screw. 

Brass  Screws  may  be  obtained  in  nearly  every  form,  at  about  three  times  the  cost  of 
iron  screws.  They  are  very  useftd  for  securing  work  which  requires  to  be  easily  remov- 
able— such,  for  example,  as  the  beads  of  sash  frames  (see  Part  I.) 

Screws  are  made  in  several  other  forms  besides  those  mentioned,  for  special  purposes, 
which  need  not  be  further  referred  to. 

SorewB  for  Metal  are  made  in  different  forms  from  wood  screws ;  the 
diameter  of  the  screw  is  the  same  throughout ;  the  threads  are  close  together, 
V-shaped,  but  with  the  points  of  the  Vs  rounded  off. 

The  great  difference  between  screws  for  metal  and  those  for  wood  is  that 
the  latter,  by  the  pressure  of  their  threads  against  the  fibres  make  a  hole  into 
which  they  will  fit  exactly,  whereas  in  metal  such  a  hole  has  to  be  tapped  of 
the  exact  size  to  receive  the  screw. 

Unless  the  internal  thread  of  the  nut,  or  of  other  metal  into  which  the  screw 
is  to  be  driven,  exactly  fits  the  thread  of  the  screw,  one  or  the  other  will 
become  distorted  in  screwing ;  they  will  bear  unequally  upon  one  another, 
and  great  loss  of  strength  would  ensue,  together  with  difficulties  in  working. 


^  Knight's  Dictionary  0/  Ueehanica, 
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Whitworth's  Standard  Threads — Screws  for  bolts  and  nuts,  and  for 
metal  work,  are  now  generally  made  according  to  Sir  J.  Wliit- 
worth's  standard,  the  same  form  of  thread  being  nsed  through- 
out, and  the  same  pitch  and  depth  of  thread  being  always  used 
for  screws  of  the  same  diameter,  so  that  both  screws  and  nuts 
are  always  interchangeable,  which  is  an  immense  advantage  in 
case  of  loss  or  fracture. 


WhUworUCa  Standard  Sorew  Thread  is  shown  in  section  in  Fig.  187. 
The  aides  of  the  thread  are  inclined  at  55**  to  one  another,  and  the  sharp 
angles  at  the  top  and  bottom  are  rounded  of^  each  to  a  depth  of  about  ^ 
of  the  depth  of  the  thread — ^thns  the  depth  of  the  threaid  is  only  }  of 
what  it  would  be  if  the  angles  were  left  sharp. 

The  following  Tkble  shows  the  number  of  threads  per  inch  for  screws  of  diiferent 
diameters: — 


Number  of 

threads 

perineh. 

Diameter 

of  screw. 

I>ec.ofincb. 

Number  of 

threads 

perineh. 

Diameter 

of  screw. 

Dec  of  inch. 

Number  of 

threads 

perineh. 

Diameter 

of  screw. 

Dec  of  Inch. 

48 

•100 

12 

•600 

4 

2-875 

40 

•125 

11 

•625 

4 

2-500 

82 

•150 

11 

•650 

4 

2-625 

24 

•175 

11 

•675 

H 

2-750 

24 

•200 

11 

•700 

H 

2^875 

24 

•225 

10 

•750 

H 

8-000 

20 

•250 

10 

•800 

H 

8-250 

20 

•275 

9 

•875 

8J 

8500 

18 

•800 

9 

•900 

8 

8-750 

18 

•825 

8 

1-000 

8 

4-000 

18 

-850 

7 

1125 

2| 

4-250 

16 

•875 

7 

1^250 

21 

4-500 

16 

•400 

6 

1-875 

n 

4-750 

14 

•425 

6 

1-500 

2i 

5-000 

14 

•450 

5 

1-625 

21 

5-250 

14 

•475 

5 

1750 

2i 

5^600 

12 

•500 

*i 

1-875 

2i 

5-750 

12 

•525 

4J 

2-000 

2i 

6-000 

12 

•550 

4 

2-125 

12 

•575 

4 

2-250 

WkUvwrth^s  Oat  Threads, — For  the  screwed  ends  of  wrongbt-iron  gas-tnbing  and  for 
common  metal  work  a  shallower  thread  is  nsed,  as  shown  in  the  following  Table : — 


Diameter  in  inches      • 
Nnmber  of  threads  per  inch 


i     i     I     i     i     1    U    U   1}    2 

28    19    19    14    14    11    11    11     11     11 


Stove  Screws  are  small  screws  of  the  form  shown  in  Fig.  188,  nsed  for 
uniting  the  diiferent  parts  of  stoves,  grate  fronts,  etc.  The  heads  are  some- 
times square,  or  cup-shaped,  instead  of  being  circular  and  flat  as  shown  in 
Fig.  188. 

Adhesive  Power  of  Sorews. — Mr.  Bevan  experimented  on  iron  wood- 
screws  2  inches  long,  ^  diameter  at  exterior  of  threads,  threads  -x^f^  deep, 
12  to  the  inch.   These  were  driven  into  boards  4  inch  tliick.   The  force  required  Fig.  188. 
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to  extract  them  was — ^from  haid  woods  about  790  lbs.,  from  soft  woods  about  half  that 
amount^ 

Making  Screws  is  a  subject  which  is  beyond  the  scope  of  these  Notes. 

Wood  screws  ordinarily  used  by  the  caipenter  and  joiner  are  made  by 
machinery,  the  thread  being  turned  in  a  sort  of  lathe.  Very  large  screvrs  are 
also  turned  in  lathes  in  ordinary  workshops. 

Small  metal  screws  are  cut  in  screw  plates^  larger  ones  with  stocks  and  dies ; 
and  the  threads  to  receive  screws  may  be  tapped  by  the  aid  of  hard  nuuter 
taps,  turned  by  means  of  a  long  double  handle. 

BoltB  and  IVuts  are  a  good  deal  used  by  the  carpenter  for  heavy  work, 
and  are  also  required  in  connection  with  iron  roofs,  etc. 

They  hardly  come  within  the  range  of  notes  on  materials,  and  it  is 
impossible,  for  want  of  space,  to  describe  them  at  alL 


»  Tredgold. 


APPENDIX. 

SHORT  NOTE  ON  THE 

PHTSICAL  PROPERTIES  OF  MATERIALS,  AND  ON  THE  LOADS 

AND  STRESSES  TO  WHICH  THET  ARE  SUBJECTED. 

A  DETAILED  deacription  of  the  physical  proparties  of  materials,  and  of  the  loads  and 
stresses  to  which  they  are  subjected,  would  be  beyond  the  province  of  this  Tolame^ 
especially  as  the  subject  will  be  entered  upon  in  Part  IV.  The  following  short  expla- 
nations of  some  of  the  terms  employed  in  describing  those  properties  and  stresses  may, 
however,  be  useful. 

Iioaa* — ^The  oombination  of  external  forces  acting  upon  any  structure  is  called  the 
load. 

Dead  load  is  that  which  is  veiy  gradually  applied,  and  which  remains  steady. 

Thus  the  weight  of  any  structure  is  itself  a  dead  load.  Grain  gradually  poured  on  to 
a  floor,  or  water  run  slowly  into  a  tank,  would  also  be  dead  loads. 

lAvt  load  is  that  which  is  applied  suddenly,  or  is  accompanied  by  shocks  or  vibration. 

Thus  a  fast  train  coming  on  to  a  bridge,  or  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  upon  a  wall  or 
roof,  causes  live  loads. 

Without  going  into  the  theory  of  the  subject,  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  practically  a 
live  load  produces  inmost  cases  very  nearly  twice  the  stress  and  strain  which  a  dead  load 
of  the  same  weight  would  produce. 

Therefore  to  find  the  dead  load  which  would  produce  the  same  effect  as  a  given  live 
load,  the  latter  must  be  multiplied  by  2. 

This  is  called  converting  the  live  load  into  an  equivalent  dead  load. 

Uluiiration. — ^A  bridge  may  weigh  one  ton  per  foot  of  area  (».«.  dead  load),  and  carry 
a  live  load  of  two  tons  per  foot  oi  area ;  the  equivalent  dead  load  would  be  (1 + 2  x  2)  s= 
5  tons  per  foot  of  area. 

The  hreaking  load  for  any  structure  or  piece  of  material  is  that  dead  load  which  will 
just  produce  fracture  in  the  structure  or  material 

The  Factor  of  Saveft  is  the  ratio  in  which  the  breaking  load  exceeds  the  working 
load  (ue.  the  load  which  can  be  safely  applied  in  practice).  This  ratio  varies  with  the 
naturo  of  the  load  and  the  naturo  of  the  material,  and  is  found  by  experience. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  the  factor  of  safety  for  a  live  load  is  generally  taken  at 
double  that  for  a  dead  load. 

The  factors  of  safety  for  several  different  kinds  of  iron  structures  are  given  at  p.  812. 
The  following  Table  shows  those  recommended  by  Professor  Rankine^  for  general  prac- 
tice : — 

Factobs  or  Bartt. 
Dead  Load.    Live  Load. 

For  perfect  materials  and  workmanship      ...            2  4 

For  good  ordinary  ma-  r  Metals 8  6 

terials    and   work-  <  Timber                   .                 .  4  to  5  8  to  10 

manahip                   iMasoniy        ....            4  8 

When  a  load  is  mixed,  i,e.  partly  live  and  partly  dead,  the  live  portion  may  be 
converted  into  an  equivalent  amount  of  dead  load,  and  the  factors  of  safety  for  dead  load 
then  applied  to  the  whole ;  or 

A  compound  factor  of  safety  may  be  deduced  by  applying  the  following  rule : — 


•1  BanUne's  Umfidjtulu  and  Tables, 
B.  C. ^111  2  G 
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Multiply  the  factor  of  safety  for  dead  load  by  the  fractioii  that  the  dead  load  is  of  the 
whole  load,  and  multiply  the  factor  of  safety  for  live  load  by  the  fractioii  that  the  live 
load  is  of  the  whole  load.  The  sum  of  the  results  thus  obtained  will  give  the  compomid 
factor  of  safety. 

For  example  : — ^In  a  certain  iron  bridge  the  dead  load  is  5  tons  per  bay,  the  live  lo«d 
9  tons  per  bay ;  the  total  load  is  therefore  14  tons  per  bay. 

The  dead  losd  is  -^  of  the  whole. 

The  factor  of  safety  for  dead  load  is  8,  ajid  for  live  load  is  6. 

The  compound  factor  of  safety  will  be  equal  to 

(A  X  8)  +  (A  X  6)  =  «  =  4«  =  say  5. 

The  VHrrking  load  is  the  greatest  dead  load  the  material  can  with  safety  bear  in  prac- 
tice. It  is  found  by  dividing  the  breaking  load  by  that  factor  of  safety  which  is  found 
to  be  suitable  to  the  particular  case. 

The  proof  load  is  the  greatest  load  that  can  be  applied  to  a  piece  of  material  to  prore 
or  test  it  by  straining  it  to  the  utmost  extent  without  producing  pennanent  defoimation 
or  injury,  i.e.  not  beyond  the  elastic  limit  (see  p.  315). 

The  breaking  load  or  working  load  may  be  either  live  or  dead,  or  a  combination  of  both, 
but  for  convenience  it  is  usual  to  reduce  it  all  to  an  equivalent  dead  load,  by  doubling 
the  live  load  and  adding  it  to  the  dead  load. 

Btresaee. — Stress  and  Strain  are  words  often  used  indifferently,  either  to  mean  the 
alterations  of  figure  produced  in  a  body  by  any  forces,  or  to  mean  the  forces  prodncing 
those  alterations. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  word  strain  has  been  taken  to  mean  only  the  alterations  of 
form  caused  by  the  forces,  and  9trtta  to  mean  the  forces  producing  these  alterations. 

Materials  are  subject  to  the  under-mentioned  stresses,  which  produce  strains,  and  (when 
carried  far  enough)  fracture  as  stated. 


Btresaes.  Stndn. 

Tensile  or  )  )  Stretching 

PuUing      J  •     •     •     •  J  Elongation 
Compressive  or  )  \  Shortening 

Thrusting  i  *  ( Squeezing 
Transverse  or  Beuding  .  Bending  . 
Shearing Distortion 

Torsional  or  )  Twistinff 

Twisting       }    •     •     •     •^^^"°«- 


Mode  of 
Fracture. 

Tearing. 

Crushing. 

Breaking  across. 
Cutting  asunder. 

!  Twisting  or  wrenching 
asunder. 


InUnsUy  of  stress  is  the  amount  of  stress  on  a  given  tmit  of  surface,  and  is  expressed  in 
lbs.,  or  sometimes  in  tons,  per  square  inch. 

Ths  ultimate  stress^  or  hreciking  stress^  on  any  piece  of  material  is  the  stress  pro* 
duced  by  the  breaking  load. 

The  proof  stress  is  the  stress  produced  by  the  proof  load. 

The  working  stress  is  that  produced  by  the  working  load.  It  is  always  mnch  smaller 
than' the  proof  stress,  in  order  to  leave  a  margin  of  safety  to  cover  defects  in  material,  etc. 

A  bar  of  1  square  inch  sectional  area  might  have  a  breaking  strength  of  twenty  tons,  but 
the  working  stress  to  which  it  was  subjected  might  be  only  five  tons.  The  factor  of 
safety  in  that  case  would  be  four.  Its  proof  strength  might  be  ten  tons,  this  being  the 
weight  the  bar  could  bear  without  exceeding  the  elastic  limit. 

BtTftTigth. — Tenacity  or  tensile  strength  is  the  resistance  offered  by  material  to  tension, 
that  is  to  a  stress  tending  to  tear  it  asunder,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  a  vertical  rod 
having  a  weight  suspended  fh>m  it,  or  in  the  tie  rod  of  a  roof,  or  the  tension  flange  of  a 
girder. 

Strength  to  resist  crushing  ia  the  resistance  offered  by  material  to  a  compressive  stress, 
thrust,  or  pressure.  Such  a  stress  tends  to  make  it  shorten,  and  eventually  to  crush  it. 
Examples  of  this  stress  octenr  in  the  case  of  a  short  column  supporting  a  weight,  or  in  a 
strut  which  keeps  two  tottering  walls  firom  falling  toward  each  other,  or  in  the  compres- 
sion flange  of  a  girder. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  long  columns  and  struts  tend  to  fail  by  bending 
outwards  in  the  centre  and  then  breaking  across.    This  form  of  failure  is  called  buckling. 

Transverse  strength  is  the  resistance  offered  by  a  body  to  forces  acting  across  it,  tend- 
ing to  bend  it,  and  eventually  to  make  it  break  across.  Thus  a  beam  supported  at  both 
ends  and  loaded  over  any  part  of  its  length,  bends  downward  and  tends  to  break  aeroes. 
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When  a  body  is  sabjected  to  traiuverse  streas,  some  parts  of  it  are  in  oompression, 
some  in  tension,  and  others  are  exposed  to  a  shearing  stress,  therefore  transverse  stress  is  a 
combination  of  these  three  stresses.  A  beam  secured  at  the  ends,  and  subject  to  pressure 
from  below,  bends  upwards  and  also  tends  to  break  across. 

Shearing  ttrength  is  the  resistance  offered  by  a  body  to  being  shorn,  that  is,  to  being 
distorted  by  one  part  of  it  sliding  on  another  part.  Thus,  if  two  lapped  plates  united  by 
a  riyet  be  drawn  longitudinally  in  opposite  directions,  the  rivet  would  tend  to  shear  by  the 
upper  plate  sliding  upon  the  lower. 

Tonionai  drenglA  is  the  resistance  offered  by  a  body  to  being  broken  by  torsion,  ue. 
twisting.  This  stress  frequently  occurs  in  machinery,  but  not  in  structures  connected 
with  buiidiugs. 

Strength  to  resist  hearing  is  the  resistance  offered  by  a  material  to  beiug  indented,  or 
partially  crushed  by  another  body  pressing  upon  it.  Thus,  the  shank  of  a  rivet  may  be 
indented  by  the  plate  bearing  upon  it,  or  the  edge  of  the  hole  in  the  plate  may  be  in- 
dented  by  the  rivet ;  again,  a  beam  may  be  indented  by  the  end  of  a  post  bearing  upon 
it     Indentation  by  bearing  is  merely  one  form  of  crushing*. 

The  uUimaU  strength  of  any  material  is  the  intensity  of  stress  required  to  produce 
fhusture  in  any  specified  way. 

Th»  proof  strength  is  the  intensity  of  stress  required  to- produce  the  greatest  strain  of 
a  specific  kind  without  injuring  the  strength  of  the  materiaL 

Pliftbility  is  the  tendency  of  a  body  to  change  its  form  temporarily  under  different 


BtiilheM  or  Biffidity  is  the  reverse  of  pliability,  and  expresses  the  diBincUnation  of 
some  bodies  to  change  their  form  under  stresses. 

Thus  stones  and  bricks  are  rigid  up  to  a  certain  point. 

Mastioity  ^  is  the  property  whidi  all  bodies  have  (in  greater  or  less  degree  of  perfec- 
tion) of  returning  to  their  original  figure  after  being  distorted  (i,e,  strained)  by  any 
kind  of  stress. 

When  the  original  figure  is  completely  and  quickly  recovered,  the  elasticity  is  said  to 
ht  perfect.* 

When  the  original  figure  is  not  completdy  recovered,  but  remssns  permanently  dis- 
torted to  a  certain  extent,  the  elasticity  is  said  to  be  imperfect^  and  the  distortion  pro- 
duced is  called  a  permantfnl  sety  or  set. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiment  that  the  elasticity  of  most  building  materials  is 
practically  perfect  up  to  a  certain  point  When  stresses  below  this  point  are  applied  and 
removed,  the  strain,  distortion,  or  change  of  figure  is  only  temporary.  There  is  no 
appreciable  seL    Stresses  above  this  point  however,  cause  sets  (see  p.  816). 

The  Elastic  limit  of  a  material  is  the  maximum  intensity  of  stress  that  can  be  applied 
to  it  without  causing  an  appreciable  set 

A  Modulus  of  Elasticity  is  a  number  representing  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  stress  (of 
any  kind)  to  the  intensity  of  strain  (of  any  kind)  procftioed  by  that  stress,  so  long  as  the 
elastic  limit  is  not  passed. 

The  modulus  of  tensile  elasticity  is  found  by  dividing  the  tensile  stress  in  lbs.  per 
square  inch  of  sectional  area  by  the  elongation^  (produced  by  that  stress)  expressed  as  a 
fraction  of  the  length  of  the  body. 

Thus,  if  a  weight  of  one  ton  hung  from  m  iron  bar  produce  an  elongation  of  tt^ttv  ^^ 
the  length  of  the  bar,  the  modulus  of  elasticity  of  that  bar  will  be  2240  lbs.  -4-  ttWt  = 
26,880,000  lbs.     This  is  rather  lower  than  the  modulus  of  average  wrought  iron. 

Similarly  the  modulus  of  compressive  elasticity  is  found  by  dividing  the  compressive 
stress  in  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section  by  the  contraction  (or  rather  shortening)  produced 
by  that  stress,  exprased  as  a  fraction  of  the  length. 

In  most  building  materials  the  modulus  of  toisile  and  that  of  compressive  elasticity 
are  practically  equal  to  one  another  so  long  as  the  stresses  do  not  exceed  the  elastic 
limit. 

1  The  elasticity  here  referred  to  is  sometimes  called  elasticity  of  flgore ;  there  is  also  sn  elasticity 
of  volume,  which  need  not  be  considered  in  connection  with  building  materials. 

>  Mr.  Eaton  Hodgkinson's  investigations  seem  to  show  that  the  elasticity  of  every  solid  is  reaUy 
imperfect  that  the  slightest  strain  produces  a  set  Up  to  a  certain  limit  of  stress,  however,  the  sets 
produced  are  so  small  that  they  cannot  be  measured  with  ordinary  instruments,  snd  therefore 
within  that  limit  the  elasticity  may  be  said  to  be  tnutbly  perfect  for  all  practical  purposes  (see 
p.  317X 

s  Becaose  the  elongations  and  shortenings  under  equal  stresses  are  practically  equal  up  to  the 
elastic  Umlt ;  beyond  that  they  are  irregular. 
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The  modulos  is  generally  denoted  by  the  letter  E,  and  its  value  is  given  in  the  taUos, 
because  it  is  useful  in  calculating  the  stifbees  of  beams  and  girderet 

In  advanced  works  on  applied  mechanics  several  other  moduli  are  used,  whidi, 
however,  are  not  required  in  ordinaiy  calculationsi  and  need  not  be  leferred  to  in  these 
Notes. 

Deflection  is  the  bending  caused  by  a  transverse  stress.  If  the  intensity  of  stress  be 
below  the  elastic  limit  the  deflection  will  disappear  when  the  stress  is  removed,  but  if  the 
intensity  of  stress  be  in  excess  of  the  elastic  limit  a  permanent  Mt  will  remain. 

Besilienoe  is  a  term  used  to  express  the  quantity  of  ''work  done"  in  defonning  a 
piece  of  material  (up  to  the  elastic  limit)  by  the  application  of  any  kind  of  stress.  It  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  alteration  of  figure  into  the  mean  load  which  acts  to  prodnoe 
such  alteration.  Thus  the  resilience  of  a  bar  in  tension  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
proof  load  by  half  the  coiresponding  elongation.^ 

Resilience  may  be  tensile,  compressive,  transverse,  shearing,  etc,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  stresses  imposed. 

Malleability  is  the  property  of  being  peimanently  extensible  in  all  diiectioDa  by 
hammering  or  rolling. 

Ductility  is  the  property  of  being  permanently  elongated  or  drawn  out  under  a  ten« 
sile  stress  higher  than  the  elastic  limit.  The  change  of  form  remains  after  the  foroe  is 
removed.     It  is  therefore  the  convene  of  elasticity. 

Brittleneaa  is  the  inclination  to  break  suddenly  under  any  stress. 

Hardneaa  is  the  property  of  resisting  indentation,  or  wear  by  friction, 

Boftneaa  is  the  converse  of  hardness. 

Toughneaa  is  a  term  defined  in  several  different  wa3r8. 

Mr.  Stoney  defines  it  as  the  union  of  tenacity  with  ductility. 

Ultimate  toughness  is  defined  by  Professor  Rankine  as  being  the  greatest  strain  whidi 
a  body  will  bear  without  fhuiture  ;  proof  toughness  the  greatest  strain  it  wiU  bear  with- 
out injury.  He  points  out  that  malleable  and  ductile  solids  have  ultimate  touc^eaa 
greatly  exceeding  their  proof  toughness,  but  that  brittle  solids  have  their  ultimate  and 
proof  toughness  equal,  or  nearly  equaL* 

Fuaibillty  is  the  property  of  becoming  fluid  when  subject  to  heat.  The  temperature 
at  which  this  is  effected  differs  in  each  metal,  and  is  called  its  tiuUifng  poinL 

Weldability  is  the  power  possessed  by  some  metals  of  adhering  firmly  to  portions  of 
the  same — or  to  other  metals — when  the  two  pieces  are  raised  to  a  high  temperature  and 
hammered  together. 

Hardening  is  the  property  of  becoming  very  hard  when  heated  and  quenched. 

Tempering  is  lowering  the  degree  of  hardness  after  the  process  juat  mentioned,  by 
reheating  and  cooling  at  different  temperatures  (see  p.  293). 

1  Bankine'8  Applied  Mtchania.  9  Bankine*B  Uaefui  RvXta  aiwl  TaMet. 
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Abercame  sandstone  qnanieSy  41. 

Aberdeen  granite,  resistance  to  wear, 
84 ;  strength  of,  81. 

Aberdeenshire  granite  qnanies,   16, 

20,  21. 
yf  serpentine,  34. 

Aberllgeney  skte  qnarries,  31. 

Aboyne  marble  quarries,  53. 

Absorption  of  bricks,  110,  114;  of 
firebricks,  124 ;  of  granular  and 
shelly  limestones,  67  ;  of  lime- 
stones, 83  ;  of  sandstones,  36,  83  ; 
of  slates,  26  ;  of  stone,  11,  83. 

Acacia,  common,  366 ;  appearance, 
characteristics,  and  uses  of,  366, 
389 ;  weight  and  strength  of, 
390. 

Acetate  of  copper  and  lead  as  driers, 
398. 

Acid,  f erro-eilicic,  as  a  preserv  ativ  e  for 
stone,  80. 
„    test  for  stone,  1 1. 

Acids,  action  of  various,  on  stone,  3. 

Ackworth  sandstone  quarries,  41. 

Action  of  foreign  constituents  on  limes 
and  cements,  216. 
^      of  water  on  lead,  328. 

Adamantine  dinkers,  109 ;  size  and 
weight  of,  112. 

Adaie  limestone  quarries,  71. 

Adhesive  force  of  nails,  444. 
„       power  of  screws,  447. 

Adie's  cement-testing  madiines.  No.  1, 
172;  Na  2,  174. 

Admiralty  tests  for  wrought  iron, 
266  ;  for  Landore  steel,  297  ; 
for  steel  plates,  296. 

Adulteration  of  red  lead^  394 ;  of 
white  lead,  393. 


African  green,  402. 

„      oak  or  teak,  362. 
Agents  which  destroy  stone,  10. 
AgglomM,  Coignefs  B^ton,  207. 
Aggregate  for  concrete,  198 ;  materials 
used  for,  size  and  shape,   199  ; 
packing,  200. 
Agricultural  drain  pipes,  130. 
Air-slaking  of  quicklime,  146. 
Air  bricks,  perforated,  134. 

„  flues,  combined  smoke  and,  136. 
Aiah  stone,  position  in  quarry,  7,  61. 
Aifllaby  sandstone  qimrries,  39. 
Alburnum  or  sap  wood,  346. 
Alder,  363  ;  appearance,  characterise 
tics,    and    uses    of,    363,    389  ; 
strength,  weight,  etc.,  of,  390. 
Alkalies  in  clay  for  brickmaking,  87  ; 
colouring  action  of,  89  ;  hydraulic 
properties  of,  148. 
Alkaline  silicates  as  a  preservative  for 

stone,  78. 
„   "         „       for  artificially  pro- 
ducing hydrauli- 
city,  172. 
Alloys,  334-336;  Babbif  s  metal,  336; 
bell  metal,   brass,   bronze 
(aluminium  and  phosphor), 
gun  metal,  and  Muntz  metal, 
336 ;  steiro-metal  and  white 
brass,  336  ;  table  of  com- 
position of  various,  336. 
„       of  lead  and  tin,  melting  points 
of,  341. 
Altmorer  sandstone  quarries,  47. 
Alumina  in  clay  for  brickmaking,  86, 
88  ;  in  fireclay,  122. 
„         soluble  oxalate  o^  action  of, 
on  limestones,  80. 
Aluminium  bronze,  336. 
Amber,  414 ;  varnish  pale,  418. 
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Ambleside  slate  quarries,  31. 
American  ash,  364. 

concrete-mixer,  216. 

larches,  358. 

oak,  361  ;  weight,  strength, 

etc.,  of,  390,  391. 
pine,  354  ;  red,  354  ;  yel- 
low,      355  ;        weight, 
strength,  etc.,  o^  390. 
spruce,  358. 
tar,  438. 

timber,  marks  and  brands 
on,  372. 
Analyses  of  clays  for  making  fire- 
bricks, 122. 
n        of    magnesian   limestones, 
58. 
Analysis  of  brick  earth  or  brick,  143  ; 
of  Chilmark  stone,  64 ;  of  limes 
and  cements,  225  ;   of  Portland 
stone,  60  ;  quantitatireyOf  a  brick 
earth  or  brick,  144. 
Ancaster  limestone,  absorption  of,  83; 
colour,  weight,  etc.,^^  68  ;  quar- 
ries, 68  ;  strength  of,  81. 
Ancient  marbles,  51. 

„       serpentine,  34. 
Angle  brick,  hoUow,  117. 

„  iron^  Admiralty  tests  for,  266  ; 
forge  tests  for,  267  ;  market 
forms  and  sections  of,  271, 
272 ;  prices  current  for, 
276-278,  280  ;  tensUe ; 
strength  and  ductility  of, 
304. 
Anglesea  granite  quarries,  18. 

limestone,  str^igth  of,  81. 
marble  quarries,  53. 
serpentines,  34. 
Angliham  limestone  quarries,  71. 

„         marble  quarries,  54. 
Angus  Smith,  Dr.,  .on  carbonic  acid 
in  air,  3;  process  for  preserving 
cast-iron  pipes,  322. 
Anim^  gum  for  varnish,  415. 
Annealing  steel,  295  ;  plates,  effect 

of,  311. 
Annual  rings  or  layers  in  trees,  344, 

348, 
Anston  marble  quarries,  69. 
Anti-eoRosion  paint,  411. 
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Antimony,  effect  of,  on  wrought  iron, 
249. 
„         sulphide  of,  as  a  substitute 
for  red  lead,  394. 
Antique,  Yert,  serpentine,  34. 
Ants  which    destroy    timber,    388 ; 
black  carpenter,  dusky,  white,  and 
yellow,  388  ;  protection  against 
white,  388. 
Antwerp  blue,  400. 
Aposnite,  75  ;  absorption  of,  83. 
Application  of  varnish,  417. 
Arbroath  paving,  tensile  strength  of, 
82. 
„         sandstone  quarries,  46. 
Arch  bricks,  1 16. 
Archangel  deals,  353. 
Ardbracean  limestone  quarries,  71. 
Arden  lime,  155  ;  weight  of,  242. 
Ards-Caledon  limestone  quarries,  71. 
Arenes,  184. 

Argyleshire  granite,  strength  of,  81. 
Armagh  (Navan)  limestone  quarries, 

71. 
Arran  granite  quarries,  20. 
Arsenic,  effect  of,  on  iron,  249,  262. 

>,       ydlow,  400. 
Arsentte  of  copper,  test  for,  430. 
Artificial  cements,  156,   159;   how 
manufactured,  1 59 ;  Port- 
land, 160;  selenitic,  170. 
hydraulic  lime,  155. 
marbles,  76,  233,  234. 
stone,  74-76  ;  apcsnite,  75 ; 
Chance's,  76 ;  Ransome's, 
74  ;      Rusfs      vitrified 
marble,  76  ;      silicated, 
Sorel,  and  Victoria,  75. 
.  pozzuolanas,  184. 
ABh,  363  ;  age  at  which  it  should  be 
feUed,  346  ;  appearance,  363  ; 
Canadian  and  American,  364  ; 
characteristics  and  uses,  364, 
389  ;  resistance  of,  to  crush- 
ing and  shearing,  39 1 ;  weight, 
strength,  etc,  of,  390. 
„     Scotgate,  sandstone,  37. 
Ashford  marble  quarries,  52. 

„       date  quarries,  32. 
Asphalte,  236-239,  438  ;  advantages, 
disadvantages,,  chaiacteristicd,  and 
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nses  of,  236;  Bametf 8  liquid,  239 ; 
British  patent,  239  ;  Brunswick 
lock,  239  ;  Claridge's  patent  or 
Seyssel,  237  ;  fibrous,  438  ;  in- 
ferior, 239  ;  laying,  236  ;  Lim- 
ner, 239  ;  mastic  and  Montrotier, 
239 ;  pitch  in,  239  ;  Fyrimont 
and  Seyssel,  237  ;  Seyssel,  237  ; 
Trinidad,  239  ;  Yal  de  Travers, 
238 ;  varieties  in  the  market, 
237. 

Asphalted  roofing  felt,  ,438. 

Assynt  marble  quarries,  53. 

At^nshiU  slate  quarries,  32. 

Atkinson's  cement,  159  ;  strength  of, 
189. 

Atmospheric  influence  o^  jstone,  3  ; 
on  timber,  383. 

Aubigny  stone,  66. 

Auchray  sandstone  quarries,  46. 

Auston  limestone,  strength  of,  81. 

Australian  mahogany,  367. 

Aydiff  limestone  quarries,  7.0. 

B 

Babbifs  metal,  336 ;  iComposition  of, 
336. 

Backs,  91. 

Bacon  tier,  poa^tion  of,  in  quany,  7, 
61. 

Bagnalstown  granite  ^quarries,  -21. 

Bailey's  and  Beid's  cement>tester,  175. 

BakeweU  marble  quarries,  52. 

Baldwin  Latham's  directions  for  form- 
ing bends  and  junqition^,  132. 

Balk  timber,  350,  352. 

Ballachulish  marble  quarries,  53 ; 
slate  quarries,  32. 

Ballakiltry  limestone  quarries,  71. 

Ballast  used  for  concrete,  199. 

Ballinafiid  limestone  quarries,  71. 

Ballinahinch  serpentine  quarries,  34. 

Ballinasloe  limestone  quarries,  71. 

Ballingdon  bricks,  107. 

Ballintemple  limestone  quarries,  71. 

BalUsadare  „  „         71. 

Ball's  Green         „  „         68. 

Bally  Knocken  and  Golden  Grove 
granite,  quai:rie8,  21  ;  strength  of, 
81. 
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Bally connell  limestone  quarries,  71. 

Ballyheigan  sandstone  quarries,  47. 

Ballykiloboy  marble  quarries,  54. 

Ballymore  „  „       54. 

Ballyshannon  limestone  quarries,  71. 

Balsam,  Canada,  397. 

Balsams,  414. 

Baltic  fir,  370. 

planks,  deals,  and  battens,  marks 

and  brands  on,  37 1. 
spruce,  357. 

^hinstone,  resistance  to  wear, 
''84. 

Baltimore  oak,  361. 

Banffshire  serpentine,  34. 

Bangor  Boyal  Slate  Co.  quarries,  31. 

Bannis  Kirk  sandstone  quarries,  46. 

Bar  iron,  best,  best  best,  etc.,  261  ; 
different  qualities  of,  260 ;  flat, 
270  ;  market  forms  of,  270,  271  ; 
merchant,  260  ;  price  of,  276  ; 
puddled,  260  ;  rail,  market  forms 
of,  272  ;  rolled,  tensile  strength 
and  ductility  of,  304 ;  scrap, 
261  ;  Swedish,  strength  of,  265. 

Bar  steel,  tensile  strength  and  duc- 
tility of,  308. 

Barbadoes  sandstone  quarries,  46. 

Bardiglia  marble  quarries,  55. 

Bardon  Hill  stone,  23. 

Barff's  process  for  preservation  of  iron, 
322. 

Baigate  sandstone  quarries,  39. 

Barley  Hill  limestone  quarries,  71. 

Bamac  Mill       „  „         68. 

Bamack  limestone,  strength  of,  81. 

Barnard  Castle  sandstone  quarries,  41. 

Bametf  s  liquid  asphalte,  239. 

Barrow  lias  lime,  strength  of,  171. 

Baryta,  solution  of,  as  a  preservative 
for  stone,  80. 
„       sulphate  of,  test  for,  394. 

Basalt,  23 ;  bulkiness  of,  84  ;  disin- 
t^rated,  sand  from,  184. 

Basalts,  strength  of,  81. 

Basebed  roach,  8,  62  ;  position  of, 
in  quarry,  7,  61. 
„       stone,  8,  60,  63  ;  position  of, 
in  quarry,  7,  61. 

Bases  for  paints,  392-395. 

Bastard  roach,  8,  60,  62. 
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Bastard  staoco,  233. 

Bath  stone,  59  ;  abflorption  of,  83  ; 
oolour,  59  ;  geological  positioii  of, 
59  ;  quairiee  and  quarrying,  59  ; 
seasoning  and  weathering,  59 ; 
size  and  uses  of,  59  ;  strength  of, 
81  ;  varieties  in  common  use,  59, 
60. 

Bats,  brick,  106. 

Battens,  350,  353  ;  Baltic,  marks  and 
brands  on,  371. 
„       for  slates  or  tiles,  437. 

Bay  or  cluster-fruited  oak,  359. 

Biding  iron,  272. 

Bearing  and  shearing  strees  of  steel, 
315. 
„       strength  of  wrought  iron,  314. 

Bearfs  patent  bricks,  107. 

Beaulieu  bricks,  107. 

Bed  of  limestone,  natural,  57. 

Beds  of  Kentish  rag,  64-66. 
„     of  stone,  natural,  position  in  a 
building,  9. 

Bedston  sandstone  quarries,  40. 

Beech,  362  ;  appearance  and  charac- 
teristics of,  362  ;  uses,  363,  389  ; 
weight,  strength,  etc,  of,  390. 

Beer  sandstone  quarries,  39. 

Beeswax  dissolved  in  naphtha  as  a 
preservative  for  stone,  78. 

Beetles,  wood,  protection  against,  388. 

Belgian  zinc  gauge,  332. 

Bell  metal,  335 ;  composition  of,  336 ; 
properties  of,  340. 

Belleek  granite  quarries,  21. 

Belton  sandstone  quarries,  40. 

Bends  for  pipes,  132. 

Bendufif  slate  quarries,  32. 

Benledi     „         „         32. 

Benmore  sandstone  quarries,  47. 

Berlin  blue,  400. 

Berry  Pomeroy  marble  quarries,  52. 

Bessemer  iron,  249  ;  pig,  281  ;  pro- 
cess of  making  steel,  290 ;  steel, 
brands  'on,  299  ;  steel,  tensile 
strength,  elastic  limit,  and  ducti- 
lity of,  306-308  ;  uses  of  steel, 
291. 

Bessemer's  gold  paint,  435  ;  patent 
steel  for  tools,  strength  and  duc- 
tility of,  308. 
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Bethell's  process  for  preserving  timber, 

380. 
B^ton,    207  j    agglomdrd,   Goignef  s, 

207. 
Bideford  black,  399. 
Billing's  chimney  terminals,  136* 
Binnie     sandstone     quarries,     41  ; 
strength  o^  81  ;  tensile  strength, 
of,  82. 
Birch,  weight,  strength,  etc,  of,  390. 
Birmingham  metal  gauge,  343  ;  wire 

gauge,  341. 
Bimam  slate  quarries,  32. 
Bismuth,  properties  of,  340. 
Bitumen  of  Judea,  239. 

„       felt,  inodorous,  438. 
Bituminous  paints,  412. 
Black  bricks,  108. 

Brunswick,  419. 
carpenter   ant,   destruction    of 
timber  by,  388. 
„     oxide  of  iron  paint,  411. 
stain,  420. 

varnish  for  metal  work,  419. 
„     walnut  stain,  420. 
Blackband  iron  ore,  244. 
Blackenston  (Dartmoor)  granite  quar- 
ries, 18. 
BlackhiU  granite  quarries,  20. 
Blacks  for  colouring,  399  ;  blue,  bone, 
Frankfort,   Qrant's   or    Bideford, 
ivory,  lamp,  and  vegetable,  399. 
Blairgowrie  marble  quarries,  53. 
Blazing  saws,  295. 
Blessington  granite  quarries,  21. 
Blister  steel,  288  ;  forging  of,  319  ; 

uses  of,  289. 
Block  tin,  334. 

Blocks,  invert  and  junction,  136  ;  of 
terra     cotta,     125 ;     slate,    29 ; 
sleeper,  135. 
Blood,  dragon's,  for  varnishes,  415. 
Bloom,  259,  261. 
Blown  plate  glass,  425. 
Blue,  Antwerp,  400. 
„     black,  399. 

„    bricks,  Staffordshire  and  Tipton, 
108. 
Blue    lias  lime,  strength  of,    171  ; 
weight  of,  242. 
„     Prussian,  399. 
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Blues  for  colotiiiiig,  399 ;  Antwerp, 
Berlin,  Bremen  or  verditer,  celes- 
tial or  Bnmswicky  Chinese,  cobalt, 
damp,  Haerleniy  indigo,  400 ; 
Ptoflsian,  399  ;  Boman,  Saxon, 
and  smalt,  400. 
Board  of  Trade,  opinion  of  committee 

appointed  by,  as  to 
use  of  steel,  314. 
„  „      role     for     working 

stresses  on  wrought 
iron  bridges,  314. 
Boarding  oak,  dlap,  362. 
Bodham  granite  quanies,  20. 
Bodmex's  concrete  bricks,  109. 
Body  copal  yamish,  best,  417. 
BoUed  linseed  oH,  396. 

y,      oil  to  be  used  with  zinc  paint, 
397. 
Boiler  plates,  price  of,  276 ;    extras 
charged  for,  278,  280. 
y,     Beatings,  119. 
Boilers,  cement  for  attarhing  hair  felt 

to,  439. 
Boiling  and  steaming  timber,  376. 

„       linseed  oil  as  a  solvent,  415. 
Bolsover    Moor  limestone,  quairies, 

70  ;  strength  of,  81. 
Bolton    Wood    sandstone    quarries, 

41. 
Bolts  and  nuts,  448. 
Bonding  bricks,  Jenninge^,  135. 
Bone  black,  399. 
Borders  for  wall  papers,  430» 
Boecasile  slate  quanies,  31. 
Boss  granite         „         18. 
Boston  marble      „         54. 
Bottom  Quarry  sandstone  quarries,  40. 
Boucherie's  process  for  preservation  of 

timber,  381. 
Bower^s  process  for  preservation  of 

iron,  323. 
Box  Ground  Bath  stone,  60 ;  absorp- 
tion of,  83  ;  strength  of,  81. 
„    HiU  limestone  quarries,  68. 
Brackenhill  sandstone  quarries,  41. 
Brackemagh  limestone     „        71. 
Bradford  sandstone  „         41. 

Brads,  440 ;  cabinet,  glazien^,  and 
joiners',  441 ;  size  and  wei^ts  of, 
443. 
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Braichgoch  slate  quarries,  31. 
Bramham  Moor  Umestone,  quarries, 

70  ;  strength  o^  81. 
Bramley  Fall  sandstone,  37  ;  quarries, 

41 ;  strength  of,  81. 
Brandon    HaU    sandstone    quairies, 

41. 
Brands  on  iron,  281-286  ;  common, 

284  ;  effect  of  mixing  dif- 
ferent, 303 ;  good  marked, 
283  ;  list,  282  ;  Midland, 
284 ;  North  of  England, 
281, 285;  pig,  281;  Scotch, 
281, 286 ;  Shropshire,  281 ; 
Staffordshire,  282,  284; 
Swedish,  286  ;  Welsh,  281, 

285  ;  wrought  282  ;  York- 
shire, 281,  285. 

on  steel,  298  ;  Bessemer,  cru- 
cible   oast,    shear,  double 
shear,  and  Landore,  299. 
on  timber,  369-373 ;  Ameri-* 
can,  372 ;  Baltic  fir,  370  ; 
Baltic  planks,  deals,  and 
battens,  371  ;   Norwegian, 
373  ;  remarks  by  Bmlding 
NtWB  on  importence  of  a 
knowledge  of,  373 ;  Rus- 
sian   and    Finland    deak, 
371 ;  Swedish,  372. 
Brard's  test  for  stone,  1 1,  36. 
Brass,  335  ;  colour  and  properties  of, 
335,  340 ;  composition  of,  336 
contraction  o^  in  cooling,  341 
lacquer  for,  418  ;  screws,  446 
weight  of,  343  ;  white,  336. 
Brazil  wood  lake,  402. 
Brazing,  337,  338. 
Breaking  weights    of   briquettes   of 

selenitic  cement  mortar,  196. 
Breeze  from  gasworks  used  for  con- 
crete, 199. 
Bremen  blue,  400. 
Brick  days,  analysis  of,  88. 
„     earths,   85-89 ;    characteristics 
of  different  kinds,  88  ;  classi- 
fication   of,    practical,    87 ; 
constituents  o^    85 ;   good, 
composition  o^  88 ;  prepara- 
tion of,  90. 
Brickmaking,  89-120. 
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Bricks,  85-1 S4 ;  abeoiption  o^  110, 
114  ;  arch,  116 ;  Ballingdon,  107 ; 
bats,  106 ;  bearing  off,  92  ;  Beait's 
patent,  107 ;  Beanlieu,  107  ;  black, 

108  ;  blue  Staffoidshire  and  Tip- 
ton, 108 ;  Bodmer^B  concrete,  109  ; 
boiler  seatinga,  119  ;  bonding, 
135  ;  broken,  naed  for  concrete, 
199;  bnll-noeed,  118;  bull- 
heads, 116;  burning  of,  94; 
burning  in  Bull's  patent  semi- 
continuous  kiln,  103  ;  burning  in 
clamps,  95;  burning  in  Hoffinann's 
kiln,  101  ;  burning  in  kilns 
and  Scotch  kiln,  98  ;  channel, 
119 ;  characteristics  of  good, 
110;  classification  of,  1 03 ;  classi- 
fication of  damp-burnt,  104 
classification  of  kiln-burnt,  106 
colour  of,  89 ;  colouring,  120 
compass,  116  {  concrete,  109 
coping,  119;  cornice,  full,  hol- 
low, and  moulded,  118;  cutters  or 
rubbers,  103, 104 ;  different  forms 
of,  116-120;  double  cant,  118; 
diub,  108  ;  drain,  119 ;  dressed, 
94  ;  drying  in  sheds,  92  ;  drying 
out  of  doors,  93  ;  dust,  108 ; 
Dutch  clinkers,  109  ;  enamelled, 

109  ;  Fareham  red,  108  ;  freedom 
of,  from  flaws  and  lumps,  110  ; 
frog  in,  94  ;  Qault,  107  ;  grizzle 
or  place,  104;  gutter,  119; 
hacking,  93  ;  hand  moulding,  91 ; 
Hoffmann's  kiln  for  burning,  101; 
hollow,  117  ;  in  a  wall,  strength 
of  mortar  as  compared  with,  188  ; 
kerb,  119 ;  Lancashire  red  pressed 
facing,  109 ;  machine  moulding, 
93  ;  malm  for  making,  91 ;  malms, 
price  of,  105 ;  manger,  120 ; 
method  of  distinguishing  damp- 
burnt,  kiln-burnt,  and  machine- 
made,  111;  moulded,  109 ;  names 
of  different  varieties,  104;  Not- 
tingham patent,  108 ;  ordinary 
building,  103, 104, 116 ;  pallette, 
109;  paving,  118;  perforated, 
117;  perforated  air,  134  ;  Pether^s 
ornamental,  109  ;  plinth  course, 
118  ;  polished,  94 ;  pressed,  94  ; 


price  o^  105 ;  poipoee-made,  116 ; 
quality  of  clamp-burnt,  96 ;  red, 
108;  round-ended,  118;  sslted, 
109  ;  sand  moulding,  92  ;  sdnt- 
ling,  93  ;  shape  and  sur&oe,  1 10; 
side  wedge,  116  ;  sill,  120  ;  sink, 
119;    size   of,   111,    112;   slag, 
110 ;  dop  moulding,  92  ;  soaps, 
117;    soughy   119;   splay,  118; 
splits,    117 ;    Staffordshire   blue, 
108 ;  stock,  force  necessary  to  tear 
apart,  171;  strength  of,  115, 116; 
strength  of,  in  a  wall,  compared 
with  mortar,  188  ;  string  coune^ 
118  ;  Suffolk  white,  107  ;  table 
of  absorption  and  weight  of,  114 ; 
table  of  resistance  o%  to  compres- 
sion,  115 ;    table    of    sizes  and 
weights  of,  112  ;  tensQe  strength 
of,  116  ;  tests  for,   113 ;  texture 
of.    111  ;    time    of    burning    in 
clamps  and  kilns,  96,  99  ;  Tipton 
blue,  108  ;  transverse  strength  o( 
116  ;  tubular,  117  ;  tunnel-hesd, 
119;  underbumt  and  mis-shapen, 
103,   104 ;    varieties   of,  in  the 
market,  106  ;  washed,  91,  105 ; 
weight  of,  111,  112,  114  ;  white, 
106 ;  Wood's  patent  concrete,  1  l(i* 

Brickwork,  strength  of  columns  o^  1 1 6. 

Bridge  rail,  272. 

Bridston  marble  quarries,  52. 

Bright  fronts,  bricks,  105  ;  price  of, 
.  105. 
ironwork,  preservation  o^  323. 
pig-iron,  250. 
red,  401. 

Brighton  green,  402. 

Brights,  American  yellow  pine,  356. 

BriUey  sandstone  quarries,  46. 

Briquette  of  Portland  cement,  165; 
method  of  making,  165 ;  shape 
of,  166. 

Briquettes  of  sdenitic  cement  mortar, 
breaking  weights  of,  196. 

Britidi  asphalte,  patent,  239. 
„      iron,  extras  charged  on,  277. 
iron  ores,  243. 
oak,  359. 

plate  g^aas,  425 ;  polished  plftt^ 
glassy  426 ;  sheet  glassy  4^^- 
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BrittleneflSy  definitioii  of  tenn,  452. 
Brixham  limestone  quarriesy  71. 
Brocatella  marble  quarries^  55. 
Brodswortli  limestone,  quarriesy  70  ; 
.   strength,  of,  81. 

Broken  brick  and  stone  nsed  for  con- 
crete, 199. 
Bromyaid  sandstone  qnames,  46. 
Bronze,  335  ;  aluminium  and  phos- 
phor, 335  ;  composition  of,  336. 
Bronzing  bright  ironwork,  323. 
Brbomhall  Company's  patent  roofing 

tUes,  140. 
Brown  and  Ca's  steel,  strength  of, 

307. 
Brown  bed,  Chilmark  stone,  64. 

„  haematite,  244. 
Browns  for  colouring,  400  ;  for  com- 
mon colours,  409  ;  for  hard  spirit 
varnish,  418  ;  ochre,  pink,  purple, 
Spanish,  and  Vandyke,  401 ;  oxide 
paint,  purple,  411. 
Brown's    Hill    limestone     quarries, 

71. 
Brunswick  black,  419 ;   blue,  400  ; 

green,  402  ;  rock  asphalte,  239. 
Brunton  sandstone  quarries,  41. 
Buckled  plates.  Mallet's,  273. 
Building  bricks,  ordinaiy,  104. 

damps  for  burning  bricks, 

95. 
position  of  a  stone  in  a,  4. 
stone,  characteristics  of,  2. 
terra  cotta,  126. 
Buildings  in  which  Chilmark  stone  is 
used,  64. 
„        in  whidi  Portland  stone  is 
used,  63. 
Built-up  plate-iron  girders,  working 

stresses  for,  813. 
Bulb  iron,  272  ;  forge,  tests  for  hot 

and  cold,  268  ;  price  of,  276. 
Bulk  of  concrete  produced  from  given 
quantity  of  materiabi,  205. 
„    of  mortar  produced  from  given 
quantity  of  materials,  192. 
BuUdness  of  different  dasses  of  stone, 

84. 
Bull-nosed  bricks,  118. 
Bull's  patent  semi-continnous  kiln  for 
burning  bricks,  103. 
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Burdiehouse  limestone  quarries,  71. 
Burghead  sandstone  quarries,  46. 
Burham  bricks,  size  and  weight  of, 

11$. 
„        lime,  strength  of,  171. 
Burlington  Slate  Company's  quarries, 

31. 
Bnmefs,  Sir  Wm.,  process  for  pre- 
serving timber,  382. 
Burning    bricks^    94 ;    comparative 
advantages  of  kiln  and 
damp,   99 ;    in    Bull's 
semi  -  continuous     kiln, 
103 ;    in    damps,   95 
in  cupolas  or  ovens,  103 
in  Hoffinann's  kiln,  101 
in  kilns,  98  ;  in  Scotch 
kiln,  98 ;  time  of,  96,  99. 
„        of  fgreday  ware,  stoneware, 

and  terra  cotta,  130. 
„        of  limes  and  cements,  176- 
182 ;    general    remarks 
on,  180. 
Burnish  gold  size,  434. 
Bumstall  (Longford)  slate  quarries,  31. 
Burnt  day  as  a  substitute  for  sand, 
183  ;  for  concrete,  199. 
f,      sienna,  401  ;  umber,  401. 
Burr,  soft,  position  in  Portland  quar- 
ries, 7,  61. 
Burrs,  96,  105. 
Burtley  granite  quarries,  18. 
Burton  sandstone  quarries,  41. 
Bushel,  striked  and  trade,  used  for 
cements,  158» 

0 

Cabinet  brads,  441. 

Cadeby  limestone,  quarries,  70 ;  re- 
sistance o^  to  crushing,  81. 

Caen  s^ne,  66. 

Caimgall  granite  quarries,  20, 

Caithness  paving,  tensile  strength  of, 
82. 

Calcination,  definition  of  term,  145  ; 
effects  caused  by  different  degrees 
of,  on  lime  and  cement  stones, 
220;  of  hydraulic  limes  and 
cements,  218  ;  of  ores,  243  ;  of 
pure  or  fat  liine,  216. 
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Calcareous  clay%  87. 

yy        sandkoneB,  36. 
CaLcium  hydrate,  145. 
Calderwood  cement,  159. 
Calp  limestone,  155. 
Oalverley  sandstone  quarries,  39. 
■Calverly  Wood  „  „       41. 

Cambrian  sandstone      „        47. 

„        Slate  Co/s      „         31. 

„  slates,  25,  30. 
Camel  slate  qnairies,  31. 
Cammell  and  Co.*8  steel,  ductility  of, 

307. 
Canada  balsam,  397. 

„      rook  elm,  365. 
Canadian  ash,  364  ;  weight,  strength, 
eta,  of,  390. 

„         or  red  oak,  361. 
Cann  slate  quarries,  31. 
Cant  bricks,  double,  118. 
Cap  rising,  position  in  quarry,  7, 61. 
Capped  pipes,  133. 
Carbon,  amount  of,  in  cast  iron,  247, 

323  ;  in  pig  iron,  246  ;  in  steel, 

247,  287,  323  ;  in  wrought  iron, 

247,  323  ;  effect  of,  on  cast  iron, 

247  ;  influence  of,  on  strength  of 

steel,  31 1 ;  percentage  o^  in  iron 

and  steel,  323. 
Carbonaceous  matter  objectionable  in 

brick  days,  87. 
Carbonate  of  lime  in  brick  days,  88  ; 
in  limestones,  146. 

„        of  magnesia  as  a  consti- 
tuent of  limes  and  ce- 
ments, 148,  156,  223. 
Carboniferous    limestone,    hydraulic 

limes  from,  155;    quarries,  70, 

71. 
Carlin  Knowse  stone,  23. 
Carlisle  sandstone  quarries,  40. 
Carlow  marble  „        54* 

Carminoted  lake,  402. 
Carmine  as  a  colouring  pigment^  401. 
Camsore  Point  granite  quarries,  21. 
Carpenter  ant,  black,  destruction  of 
timber  by,  388. 

„  bee,  destruction  of  timber 

by,  388. 
Carpentry,  large  timbers  in,  timbers 

suitable  for,  389. 


Carrara  marble  quarries,  55. 

Carriage  yamiBlif    best    pale    copal, 
417  ;  second,  418. 

Carrick  sandstone  quarries,  47. 
^       Slaim  limestone  qoazzies,  71. 

Carrickcocagh  ,,  „         71. 

Carrickreagh  sandstone  ,,         47. 

Carrigacrump  Hmestone        „         71. 

Carton  pierre,  235. 

Case-hardening,  295. 

Cashel  limestone  qnarries,  71. 

Cast  iron,  250  ;  amonnt  of  carbon  in, 
247, 323  ;  cement,  436  ;  cha- 
raoteristlcs  and  nses  ot^  324 ; 
chilled,    252  ;     corrosion    of^ 
321  ;   effect  of  repeated  re- 
meltings  and  temperature  on 
strengdi  of,   302  ;    effects  of 
arsenic  upon,  249,  of  carbon, 
247,     of     copper,     249,    of 
manganese,   phosphorus,  and 
sulphur,   248,     oi    titanium, 
249 ;  elastic   limit  o^  317  ; 
factor  of  safety  for,  312;  gieyi 
251  ;    how    obtained,    250 ; 
influence  of  Yarious  dicnm- 
stances  upon  the  strength  of, 
302;    maUeable,   252,  324; 
Matheson's  remarks  on  tests 
for,  258 ;  mottled,  251 ;  pipes, 
examination    of    castings  q( 
257 ;  preservation  of,  by  paint- 
ing, 322,  Dr.  Angus  Smith's 
process  of  preserving,  322 ; 
properties  of,  340;  strength 
of,  301  ;  tests  for,  257 ;  to 
distinguish  grey  from  white, 
251  ;      toughened,       268  ; 
weight  of,  343  ;  white,  251 ; 
working  stresses  for,  313. 
„  lead,  327. 
„  nails,  439. 
„  rough,  233. 

„  steel,  289 ;  crucible,  289 ;  brands 
on  crucible,  299  ;  for  chisels, 
311  ;  forging,  819 ;  strength 
of,  306. 

Casterton  limestone  quarries,  68. 

Casting,  contraction  of  metals  in,  341 ; 
in  loam,  254;  in  sand,  253; 
pipes,  254. 
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Castings,  253-257  ;  description  of  pig 
lion  for,  252  ;  examination  of, 
257  ;  form  of,  255. 

Gastlecaij  sandstone  quanies,  41. 

Casilehill  „  „        46. 

Gastlewellan  granite        „       21. 

Gatcraig  sandstone  „        41. 

Cathedral  glass,  427  ;  patent  rolled, 
sanded  sheet,  and  sheet,  427. 

Oatlow  sandstone  quarries,  41. 

Canstic  lime  defined,  145. 

Cedar,  358 ;  appearance,  characteris- 
tics, market  forms  and  uses  o^ 
359 ;  brands  on,  373 ;  weight 
and  strength  of,  390. 

Cefa  sandstone  quarries,  40. 

Celestial  blue,  400. 

Cement,  Atkinson's,  159, 189  ;  burn- 
ing, 176 ;  Oolderwood,  159 ; 
clinker,  Portland,  181  ;  East  Kil- 
bride, 159  ;  for  attaching  hair  felt 
to  boilers,  439  ;  Harwich,  158  ; 
Keating's,  229  ;  Keene's,  229  ; 
kilns,  Portland,  179,  Boman, 
180  ;  lias,  230  ;  Martin's,  229  ; 
means  for  testing  tensile  strength 
of,  172  ;  Medina,  158,  189  ; 
metallic,  230  ;  mixture  of  lime 
and,  196  ;  mortar,  185  ;  mortar 
made  from  given  quantities  of 
lime,  sand,  and,  193 ;  mould 
press,  173  ;  motdd,  split,  173  ; 
Mulgrave's,  159  ;  nodules,  157  ; 
Parian  or  Eeating's,  229  ;  Par- 
ker's, 157  ;  Portland,  160-169, 
1 89,  229  ;  quantity  required  for 
mortar,  193  ;  quick  and  slow  set- 
ting rust,  436  ;  Boman,  157, 
229 ;  rust  or  cast-iron,  436 ; 
Scotfs,  169,  189  ;  selenitic,  170  ; 
selenitic  for  mortar,  194  ;  Shep- 
P7,  158 ;  should  be  used  for  im- 
portant works,  186  ;  stones,  com- 
position of,  before  calcination, 
149  ;  stones  containing  clay,  220; 
stones  or  nodules,  157  ;  storing 
Portland,  168  ;  storing  Boman, 
158  ;  strength  of  Portland,  168  ; 
stucco,  Portland,  230 ;  stucco, 
John's,  230 ;  testing  machines, 
172-175  ;  tests  for  Portland,  1^1- 


168  ;  to  be  used  in  mortar,  185  ; 
weight  of,  242  ;  Whitby,  159. 

Cementation,  288. 

Cementing  material  to  be  used  for 
concrete,  205. 

Cements,  156-182  ;  action  of  foreign 
constituents  in,  216  ;  analysis  of, 
225,  227  ;  artificial,  156,  159  ; 
burnt  at  high  temperature,  effect 
of,  219  ;  classification  of  limes 
and,  148  ;  dangerous,  182 .;  effect 
of  sand  in  mortars  made  from 
various,  189  ;  hydraulic,  contain- 
ing day,  218  ;  natural,  156  ; 
production  of,  145 ;  slow  and 
quick  setting,  150, 151  ;  strength 
of,  159, 164, 168, 171, 189, 196  ; 
used  as  plasters,  228  ;  weight  of, 
242. 

Cenfias  sandstone  quarries,  41. 

Chain  iron,  273  ;  price  of,  and  extras 
charged  for,  276,  280. 

Chairs  for  drain  pipes,  132. 

Chalk  for  concrete,  199  ;  lime,  grey, 
155,  white,  strength  of,  171  ; 
lower,  limestone  quarries,  67  ; 
strength  of,  81  ;  used  in  manufac- 
ture of  Portland  cement,  160  ; 
weight  of,  84. 

Chance's  artificial  stone,  76. 

Channel  bricks,  119. 

iron,  271  ;  forge  tests  for, 

268. 
pipes,  137. 

Charcoal  plate,  273,  334. 

Charlbury  limestone  quarries,  68. 

Chamwood  granite  „        18. 

Charring  timber,  380. 

Cheesewring  granite,  colour,  quarries, 
weight  o^  and  where  used, 
18. 

Chelura  terebrans,  or  wood-boring 
shrimp,  387. 

Chemical  analysis  of  a  brick  or  a 
brick  earth,  143 ;  of 
Chilmark  stone,  64 ;  of 
limes  and  cements,  225. 
composition  of  a  building 
stone,  2  ;  of  Mansfield 
stone,  66  ;  of  Portland 
stone,  60. 
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Chemical  test  for  limes  and  cements, 
.    225. 

Cheny  and  Wade's  roofing  tiles,  140. 

Chestnut,  363  ;  appearance,  charac- 
teristics, and  uses  of,  363  ;  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  useful,  389  ; 
resistance  of,  to  crushing,  391  ; 
weight  and  strength  of,  390. 

Chilled  iron,  252. 

Chilmark  limestone,  63 ;  absorption 
of,  83  ;  buildings  in  which  used, 
64 ;  chemical  analysis  of,  64  ; 
colour  of,  67  ;  general  bed,  64  ; 
quarries,  64,  67  ;  resistance  of,  to 
crushing,  81  ;  tensile  strength  of, 
82  ;  Scott  or  Brown  bed,  64 ; 
strength  of,  64,  81,  82  ;  trough 
or  hard  bed,  64  ;  weight  of,  67  ; 
working  of,  64. 

Chimney  flue  pipes,  136. 
„       pots,  136. 
„       termiualB,  Billing's,  136. 

Chinese  blue,  400 ;  lake,  402  ;  red, 
401  ;  yellow,  400. 

Chisels,  cast  steel  for,  311. 

Chloritic  granite,  1 5. 

Chrome  green  and  orange,  402  ;  yel- 
lows, 400. 

Chromium  or  chrome  steel,  292. 

Chudleigh  marble  quarries,  52. 

Chuffs,  105. 

Churchtown  limestone  quarries,  72. 
„  marble  „         54. 

Cilgwyn  slate  quarries,  31. 

Cinder  iron,  250. 

Cinders  as  a  substitute  for  sand,  183. 

Cinnabar,  401. 

Clamp,  building  the,  95  ;  burning 
bricks,  95  ;  burnt  bricks,  classifi- 
cation of,  104,  method  of  distin- 
guishing, 111,  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  kiln  and,  99  ;  illus- 
trations of,  97. 

damps  for  burning  bricks,  94  ;  for 
lime,  176. 

Clap  boarding  oak,  362. 

Clare  Castle  limestone  quarries,  72. 

Claridge's  patent  asphalte,  237. 

Clasp  nails,  440  ;  cut  and  wrought, 
440 ;  size  and  weight  per  1000, 
443« 


Clay,  burnt,  as  a  substitute  for  sand, 
183;  defined,  218  ;  digging  and 
weathering,  90  ;  coiupositiGn  of, 
.for  cements,  219,  222  ;  cement 
stones  containing^,  220  ;  for  making 
.firebricks,  analysis  of,  122;  hy- 
draulic limes  and  cements  con- 
taining, 218  ;  in  limestones,  hy- 
draulic properties  of,  147  ;  iron- 
stone, 243  ;  machines,  dry,  94, 
plastic,  93;  nature  of,  for  terra 
cotta,  125;  proportion  ot,  in  hy- 
draulic limes  and  cements,  219 ; 
quantity  required  for  makii^ 
bricks,  91  ;  selenitic,  170  ;  slate, 
24  ;  used  in  manufiacture  of  Port- 
land cement,  160,  1^1  \  wares, 
miscellaneous,  134. 

Clays  for  brickmaking,  87  ;  calcare- 
ous, mild  and  strong,  87  ;  pure 
or  foul,  87,  88. 

Cleaning  old  paint,  420. 

Clear  cole,  434. 

Clearing  brick  earth  from  atones,  90. 

Cleavage,  planes  of,  in  slates,  24. 

Clee  Hill  granite  quanies,  18. 

Clench  nails,  rose,  440. 

Clichy  white,  393. 

Clifden  marble  quarries,  54  ;  serpen- 
tine quarries,  34. 

Cliffwood  sandstone  quarries,  45. 

Clift  Hill  granite  quarries,  18. 

Clinker  from  brick  kilns  as  a  substi- 
tute for  sand,  183. 
„      Portland  cement,  181. 

Clinkers,  adamantine,  Dutch,  and 
terro-metallic,  109 ;  size  and 
weight  of,  1 1 2. 

Clinterty  granite  quarries,  20. 

Clipsham  limestone  quarries,  68. 

Clonakilty  slate  quarries,  32. 

Clonmacnoise  marble  quarries,  54. 

Clorhann  limestone  „        72. 

Clout  nails,  441  ;  size  and  price  of) 
443. 

Clouts,  countersunk,  441. 

Cluster-fruited  oak,  359. 

Coach  screws,  446. 

Coal  measure  sandstones   and  giitSf 
quarries,  41-47,  48. 

Coal  tar,  438  ;  pitch,  239. 
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Coarse  stuif,  231. 

Coating  lead  pipes  to  pievent  poison- 
ing, 329. 
Cobalt  blue,  400. 
Cobo  granite  quarries,  18. 
Cobuxg  Yamish,  white,  418. 
Cogans  Field  limestone  quarries,  72. 
Coignet's  B^ton  agglomM,  207. 
Coke,  from  gasworks  used  for  concrete, 

199  ;  plate,  334. 
Colcerrow  granite  quarries,  18. 
Colcothar,  394. 

Cold  blast  and  cold  blast  iron,244, 245. 
„.    extreme,  effect  of,  on  iron  and 

steel,  318. 
„     foige  tests  for  iron,  267,  268. 
rolled  iron,  261. 
short  iron,  261. 
„     shut,  254. 

„    tests  for  Landore  steel,  297. 
Cole  Hill  marble  quarries,  52. 
Collars  for  drain  pipes,  130. 
CoUey  sandstone  quarries,  39. 
Coloured  distemper,  241. 
gl|MS,  428. 

lead  paints,  406 ;  paints  and 
pigments  for,  408. 
Colouring  and  whitening,  240. 
„        bricks,  120. 

common,  cream,  fawn,  and 

buff  or  stone,  240. 
pigments  for  paints,  393, 
399-402 
Colours  and  temperature  for  steel,  293. 
flashed,  for  glass,  428. 
for  waU  papers,  430. 
pigments  for  common,  408  ; 
for  superior,  409. 
Colophonj  or  common  rosin,  414. 
Colton  Hill  sandstone  quarries,  40. 
Columns  of  brickwork,  strength  of,  116. 
Colwich  sandstone  quarries,  40. 
Combe  Down  limestone  quarries,  60, 

68. 
Combined  process  of  preserving  tim- 
ber, 382. 
„        smoke  and  air  flue,  136. 
Common  iron,  or  merchant  bar,  260  ; 

brands  on,  284. 
Compact  limestone,   56 ;    uses   and 
weight  of,  56. 
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Comparative  advantages   of  hot  and 

cold  blast  iron,  245. 
„  advantages  of  kiln  and 

clamp  burning  bricks, 
99. 

Compass  bricks,  116. 
„       timber,  351. 

Composition,  chemical,  of  stones,  2  ; 
nails,  441  ;  nails,  size  and  price  per 
1000,  443  ;  of  fireclay,  121  ;  of 
granite,  13  ;  of  limestones,  49  ; 
ornaments  in  plaster,  235 ;  tubing, 
weight  of,  333,  334  ;  of  sand- 
stones, 34 ;  of  various  alloys,  336 ; 
of  various  lime  and  cement  stones 
before  calcination,  149-151  ;  of 
white  paint  to  cover  100  yards, 
405. 

Compositions,  Szerelmey's  iron  paint, 
liquid  enamels,  and  stone  compo- 
sition, 412. 

Compressed  steel,  Whitworth's,  292  ; 
tensile  strength  and  ductility  of, 
309. 

Compression,  resistance  of  bricks  to, 

115. 
resistance  of  concrete  to, 

208. 
resistance  of   firebricks 
to,  124. 

Concrete,  198-209 ;  aggregate  for, 
198;  Bodmer's,  109;  bricks, 
109  ;  Wood's  patent,  110  ;  bulk 
of,  produced  from  given  quantity 
of  materials,  205  ;  cementing  ma- 
terial to  be  used  for,  205  ;  expan- 
sion of,  206  ;  experiments  on  the 
resistance  of,  to  compression,  208  ; 
iron,  209 ;  laying,  203 ;  lead,  209 ; 
matrix,  198  ;  mixing,  202  ;  mix- 
ing machines,  212  ;  proportion  of 
ingredients  for  making,  200 ; 
proportion  of  ingredients  used 
on  various  works,  201,  202 ;  sele- 
nitic, 206 ;  strength  of,  208  ;  tar, 
209  ;  uses  of,  207. 

Concrete-mixers,  American,  216  ;  in- 
clined cylinder,  212,  Le  Mesu- 
rier^s,  214  ;  Messent's,  213  ;  Rid- 
ley's, 216  ;  Stoney's,  216. 

Coney  Warren  sandstone  quarries,  41. 
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Cong  limestone  qnames,  72. 
„    fiandstone        „       47. 

ConiBton  slate  quarries,  31. 

Gonnemaia  marble  or  serpentine,  34. 

Continental  marble  quarries,  65. 

Continuous  system  of  kilns  for  lime- 
burning,  176. 

Contraction  of  wrought  iron,  861  ;  of 
metals  in  cooling  or  casting, 
341. 

Conversion  of  timber,  382-386 ;  of  fir 
and  oak,  386. 

Converter  used  in  Bessemer  process, 
290. 

Cook's  Folly  sandstone  quarries,  46. 

Cooling,  contraction  of  metals  in, 
341  ;  steel,  294. 

Coolness,  test  for,  in  Portland  cement, 
167. 

Copal,  415  ;  Tarnishes,  417,  418. 

Copenhagen,  composition  of  concrete 
used  at  forts,  202. 

Coping  bricks,  119. 

Copings  for  platforms  and  wing  walls, 
119. 

Copper,  325  ;  arsenite  of,  test  for, 
430  ;  efifect  of,  on  iron  and  steel, 
249  ;  market  forms  of,  326  ;  nails, 
441  ;  nails,  size  and  weight  of, 
443  ;  ores  of,  325  ;  oxidation  and 
corrosion  of,  326  ;  properties  of, 
325,  340  ;  sheet,  326  ;  tinned, 
334  ;  uses  of,  325  ;  weight  of 
sheet,  326,  343  ;  wire  cord,  326  ; 
wire-covered  steel  ribbon  sash  line, 
326. 

Copperas  as  a  drier  for  paint,  398  ; 
white,  415. 

Coralline  oolite  limestone  quarries,  67. 

Cord,  copper  wire,  working  loads  for, 
326. 

Cordes'    patent    wrought    nails,  size 

and  weight  per  1000,  443. 
Core  for  casting,  254. 
Cork  paint,  granulated,  413. 
Corkbarked  elm,  365. 
Comgrit,  60. 
Cornice    bricks,    full,    hollow,    and 

moiQded,  118. 
Cornish  granites,  16  ;  resistance  of,  to 
crushing,  81. 


Corrosion  and  preservation  of  iron 
and  steel,  321. 
„         of  copper,  326. 

Corrugated  sheet  iron,  274. 

Corrugated  tiles,  139 ;  improved,  139. 

Corsehill  sandstone,  quarriesy  40 ; 
strength  of,  81. 

Oorsham  Down  stone,  60. 
„       Bidge     „     60. 

Cost  of  terra  cotta,  127. 

Countersunk  clouts,  441 ;  size  and 
weight  per  1000,  443. 

Countess  slates,  cost,  size,  and  weight, 
etc^y  of,  27  ;  thickness  o^  28. 

Courses,  damp-proo^  135. 

Cove  granite  quarries,  20. 

Cowdie  or  Cowrie  pine,  359 ;  ap- 
pearance, characteristics,  and  uses, 
359. 

Coxbench  sandstone  quarries,  41. 

Craig  sandstone  quarries,  40. 

Craigleith  sandstone,  absorption,  83  ; 
composition  of,  38  ;  colour,  quar^ 
ries,  and  weight  of,  42  ;  reaistance 
of,  to  crushing,  81 ;  tensile 
strength  of,  82. 

Craignair  (Dalbeattie)  granite  quar- 
ries, 20. 

Crawlout  sandstone  quarries,  42. 

Creetown  granite  quarries,  20. 

Creosoting  timber,  380. 

Cretaceous  sandstone  quarries,  39. 

Crookes  „  „         42. 

Crighton  limestone         „         71. 

Crossdoney  granite  „         21. 

Crossdown  limestone       „         72. 

Crossland  HiU  sandstone  quarries,  42. 

Crown  glass,  422 ;  characteristics, 
qualities,  and  sizes  of^  423 ; 
market  forms  of,  quantity  in 
crates,  and  thickness  of,  422. 

Crucible  cast  steel,  289  ;  brands  on, 
299  ;  characteristics  and  uses 
of,  290;  Heath's,  Beaton's,  and 
Mushet^s  processes  of  making, 
290. 
Crumpwood  sandstone  quarries,  40. 
Crushed  stones  as  a  substitute  for 

sand,  183. 
Crushing  across  the  fibres  of  timber, 
resistance  to,  391. 
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Crushing  Btrength  of  cast  iron,  301  ; 

of  firebricks,  124  ;  of  steel,  309  ; 

of    stone,   11,   81  ;   of  wrought 

iron,  305. 
Crystal  yamish,  419. 
Crystallised  tin  plate,  334. 
Cylinder  glass,  424. 
Cuba  or  Spanish  mahogany,  367. 
Cullipool  slate  quarries,  32. 
Cunliffe  Blue  sandstone  quarries,  42. 
Cupolas  for  burning  bricks,  103. 
Cupshakes  in  timber,  347. 
Curf;  8,  60,  62  ;  description  of,  62  ; 

position  in  quarry,  7,  61. 
Cut  naik,  439  ;  clasp,  440  ;  size  and 

weight  per  1000,  443. 
Cutters,  bricks,  103,  104  ;  price  of, 

105. 
Cwmorthen  Slate  Company's  quarries, 

31. 
Cylinder,  inclined,  for  mixing  con- 
crete, 212,  213. 
Cypress,  359. 

D 

Dalbeattie  granite  quarries,  20  ;  slate 

quarries,  32. 
Dalkey  granite  quarries,  21. 
Dalmore     „  „         20. 

Dammar,  gum  for  varnish,  415. 
Damp  blue,  400. 

„     proof  courses,  135. 
„     walls,  how  prepared  for  paper- 
ing, 430. 
Dancing  Cairn  granite  quarries,  20. 
Dangerous  limes  and  cements,  182. 
Dantzic  oak,  361  ;  appearance,  mar- 
ket forms,  and  uses  of,  361. 
„         timber,    352  ;     appearance, 
characteristics,  and  market 
forms  of,    352  ;     different 
purposes  for  which  it  is 
used,  38 9;  weight,  strength, 
etc.,  of,  390. 
Dark  drying  oil,  396. 
Darley  Dale  sandstone  quarries,  42  ; 
resistance  of  stone  to  crushing,  81. 
Dartmoor  granite,   resistance    of,  to 

wear,  84,  to  crushing,  81. 
Dead-burnt  lime,  182. 

B.  C. — m 


Dead  load,,  definition  of,  449. 

Deals,  American,  marks  and  brands 
on,  372 ;  Baltic,  marks  and 
brands  on,  371  ;  cut  and  whole, 
350  ;  Russian  and  Finland, 
marks  and  brands  on,  371  ; 
Swedish,  marks  and  brands  on, 
372  ;  value  of,  and  method  of 
measuring,  373  ;  varieties  in  gene- 
ral use,  353. 

Dean,  Forest  of,  stone,  37. 

Decay  of  timber,  377-379. 

Defects  in  timber,  cupshakes,  heart- 
shakes, and  starshakes,  347  ; 
doatiness,  foziness,  rind-gall, 
twisted  fibres,  and  upsets, 
348. 
„  in  wrought  iroD,  cold  short, 
261  ;  red  or  hot  short,  262. 

Deflection,  definition  of  term,  452. 

Degree  of  heat  for  hardening  steel, 
294. 

Delabole  Slate  Company's  quarries, 
31. 

Delank  granite  quarries,  18. 

Delicate  tints,  408 ;  pigments  for,  409. 

Dennett's  fireproof  material,  235. 

Dent  marble  quarries,  52. 

Desiccation  of  timber,  376. 

Destruction  of  timber  by  worms  and 
insects,  387. 

Detection  of  dry  rot,  379. 

Devonian  limestone  quarries,  71. 

Devonshire  granite,  16. 

Diamond  rough  plate  glass,  427. 

Dinas  firebricks,  123  ;  analysis  of 
clay  for,  122  ;  resistance  to  com- 
pression, absorption  and  weight 
of,  124. 

Dinorwic  slate  quarries,  31. 

Diphwys  Casson  slate  quarries,  31. 

Dirt  bed,  position  of,  in  quarry,  7, 
61. 

Disintegrated  basalts,  granites,  and 
schists,  as  substitutes  for  sand, 
184. 

Distemper,  240 ;  coloured,  241  ; 
white,  240. 

Distinction  in  appearance  between  dif- 
ferent classes  of  wall  paper,  429. 

Doatiness  iu  timber,  348. 
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Dod,  mould  for  pipes,  130. 

Dog  nailfl,  441  ;  size  and  weight  per 
1000,  443. 

Dolomite,  description  of,  58. 

Donaglmioie  sandstone  quarries,  47. 

Doneraile  marble  quarries,  54. 

Dorothea  slate  qnarriesy  31. 

Double,  angle  iron,  272  ;  cant  bricks, 
118  ;  headed  rail,  272  ;  junc- 
tions for  pipes,  132  ;  roll  tiles, 
139  ;  shear  steel,  brands  on,  299 ; 
size,  433. 

Doubles  or  block  tin,  334. 

„       slates,  size,  weight,  etc,  of, 
27  ;  thickness  of,  28. 

Douglas  or  Oregon  pine,  359. 

Doulting  (Old  Down)  limestone  quar- 
ries, 68. 

Dover  Harbour  Works,  cement  used 
on,  162,  165. 

Dowdeswell  limestone  quarries,  68. 

Dowlais  fireclay,  121,  122. 

Drab  bricks,  108. 

Dragon's  blood  for  yamish,  415. 

Drain,  bricks,  119  ;  pipes,  agricultu- 
ral, 130. 

Draw-kilns  for  bumiog  lime,  176. 

Dressed  bricks,  94. 

Dressing,  granite,  15  ;  ore,  243. 

Drewsleighton  marble  quarries,  52. 

Driers  for  paints,  392,  398  ;  for  var- 
nishes, 415  ;  patent,  398  ;  pre- 
cautions in  using,  399. 

Drogheda  limestone  quarries,  72. 

Drop  lake,  402. 

Dnunabum  slate  quarries,  32. 

Drumbane  sandstone    „     47. 

Drumkeegan     „  „      47. 

Dij  clay  machines,  94. 
„    floated  deals,  356. 
„    lot,  378  ;  detection  of,  379. 
„    tiles,  142. 

Drying    bricks,   92  ;   in   sheds,  92  ; 
out  of  doors,  93. 
oil,  395  ;  dark,  396. 
oils,  395  ;  for  common  work, 
397  ;     non-drying,    395  ; 
dark,  396  ;  pale,  397. 

Dublin  limestone  quarries,  72. 

Duchess  slates,  size,  weight,  etc.,  of, 
27  ;  thickness  of,  28. 
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Ductility,  definition  of  term,  452  ;  of 

cast  iron,  301  ;  of  cast  steel,  306  ; 

of  iron,  300 ;  of  malleable  iron, 

304 ;   of    Landore    steel,     309  ; 

of  steel,    305,   307  ;      of    steel 

plates  and  bars,  308  ;  of  wrought 

iron,  303,  305. 
Duffield  Bank  sandstone  quarries,  42. 
Duke^s  sandstone  quarries,  42. 
Dunamase  limestone  quarries,  72. 
Dundee  sandstone,  strength  of,  81. 
Dundoy  „  „         68. 

Dungannon  sandstone     „        47. 
Dungloe  granite  „         21. 

Dunkenow  sandstone      „        54. 
Dunkit  limestone  „        72. 

Dnnmore  sandstone         „        42. 
Durability  of  building  stone,  2  ;  of 

terra  cotta,  126. 
Durable    in  wet    positions,   timber, 

389. 
Duramen  or  heartwood,  345. 
Durmast  oak,  360. 
Dusky  ant,  destruction  of  timber  by, 

388. 
Dust  bricks,  108. 
Dutch  clinkers,  109  ;  size  and  weight 

of,  112. 
Dutch  elm,  365. 

gold  leaf,  435. 
kiln,  98. 
pink,  402. 
white,  393. 
Dyce  granite  quarries,  20. 

E 

Earth  for  brickmaking,  characteristics 
of  different  kinds,  88 ;  composi- 
tion of  good,  88  ;  constituents  of, 
85  ;  practical  classification  of,  87; 
preparation  of,  90. 

Earthenware,  unglazed,  128. 

Easdale  slate  quarries,  32. 

East  Kilbride  cement,  159. 

Eccleshill  sandstone  quarries,  42. 

Economy  of  fuel  with  Hoffinann's 
kiln,  102. 

Effect  of  annealing  steel  plates,  311. 
„  of  carbon  upon  cast  iron,  247. 
„    of  different  processes  and  cir- 
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eniDBtaaces    on  strength  of 
steel  and  of  wrought  iron, 
305,  310. 
Effect  of  mixing  different  brands  of 
iron,  303. 
of  rolling  iron,  260. 
of  temperatare  on  strength  of 

cast  iron,  302. 
of  temperature  on  strength  of 
wrought  iron,  305. 
Effect  of  tempering  steel,  310. 
Effects  caused  by  different  degrees  of 
calcination  of  lime  and  cement 
stones,  220. 
Efflorescence  on  walls,  224  ;  appear- 
ance, composition,  causes,  disad- 
yantages    of   and    remedies  for, 
224. 
Elastic  limit,  defined,  316,  451  ;  of 
cast  iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel, 
317  ;  of  cast  steel,  306  ;  raised 
by  different  processes,  316  ;  raised 
by  stretching,  317. 
Elasticity,  defined,  451 ;  limit  of,  315, 

317  ;  modulus  of,  defined,  451. 
Elemi,  gum  for  yamish,  415. 
EUand     Edge     sandstone     quarries, 

42. 
Ebn,    364  ;    age  for  felling,   346  ; 
purposes  for  which  it  is  use- 
ful, 389;  resistance  of,  to  shear- 
ing, 391. 
„  Canada     Rock,     365  ;     weight, 

strength,  eta,  of,  390. 
„  Oorkbarked,  365. 
„  Dutch,  365. 

„  English,  common  or  rough-leaved, 
364  ;  appearance  and  charac- 
teristics,    364  ;     uses,    365  ; 
weight,  strength,  etc,  of,  390. 
„  Wych,  365. 
ELswick  sandstone  quarries,  42. 
Elvan,  22. 
Embossed  glass,  427. 
Emerald  green  as  a  colouring  pig- 
ment, 402. 
Emperof s    Bed    marble     quarries, 

55. 
Empresses  slates,  size,  weight,  etc.,  of, 

27. 
Enamel  paint,  411. 


» 


Enamelled  bricks,  109  ;  glass,  427  ; 

glass  stained,  427  ;  slates,  29. 
Enamelling  paint,   Griffith's    patent 

silicate,  412. 
Enamels,  Szerelmey's  liquid,  412. 
Encallow,  encaUowing,  defined,  90. 
Encased  pipes,  lead,   329  ;    weight 

and  strength  of,  330. 
Encaustic  tiles,  manufacture  of,  141 ; 

inferior,  142. 
Encrinal  marble,  51. 
Ends  of  timber,  350. 
England,  varieties  of  marble  in,  51. 
English  elm  {see  Elm),  364. 
granites,  18,  19. 
papers  for  walls,  430. 
quarries,  granite,  18  ;  lime- 
stone, 67-71  ;  marble,  52  ; 
sandstone,   39-47  ;     slate, 
31. 
„       serpentines,  34. 
„       sktes,  30,  31. 
Enny  Yale  sandstone  quarries,  47. 
Enrichments  in  plaster,  234. 
Essential  oils,  395. 
Evils  of  figit  lime  mortar,  185. 
Examination,  of  castings,   257  ;    of 

sand,  183  ;  of  stone,  11. 
Expansion  of  concrete,  206. 
Experiments     on    iron,    Eirkaldy's, 

263. 
on  resistance  of  concrete 

to  compression,  209. 
on  steel  by   Committee 
of    Civil    Engineers, 
306. 
Extract  of   lethirium  for  removing 

paint,  420. 
Extras  charged  on  British  iron,  277- 

280  ;  on  steel  plates,  298. 
Extreme  cold,  effect  of,  on  iron  and 
steel,  318. 
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FadHty  for  working  stone,  5. 
Facing  bricks,  Lancashire  red  pressed, 

109. 
„      paviors,  description  and  price 

of,  105. 
Facings,  wall,  135. 
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Factor  of  safety  defined,  449. 
Factors  of  safe^  for  cast  iron,  wrought 

iron,  and  steel,  312. 
Fairbaim's  remarks  on  hot  and  cold 

blast  iron,  245. 
Falling  weight  or  impact  test  for  iron, 
266. 

False  permanent  set,  316. 

Fancy  iron,  272. 

Fareham  red  bricks,  108  ;  resistance 
of,  to  compression,  115  ;  size  and 
weight  of,  112. 

Farleigh  Down  limestone,  60  ;  quar- 
ries, 68. 

Farm  Gate  (Moyonr)  limestone  quar- 
ries, 72. 

Farren  limestone  quarries,  72. 

Fatigue  of  iron,  316. 

Fat  lime,  154  ;  mortar  made  from, 
217,  evils  of,  185. 

Fat  limes,  148,  152,  154,  216  ;  cal- 
cination of,,  216  ;  composition  of, 
149  ;  precautions  in  using,  152  ; 
setting  of,  217  ;  should  only  be 
allowed  in  inferior  work,  185  ; 
slaking  of,  217  ;  stained,  152  ; 
uses  of,  152. 

Feebly  hydraulic  limes,  149  ;  behar 
viour  in  slaking  and  setting, 
154. 

Felling  timber,  age  for,  345  ;  oak, 
time  of,  361. 

Felsite,  22. 

Felspar  in  granite,  13,  14  ;  weight 
of,  84. 

Felspathic  sandstones,  36. 

Felstone  porphyry,  22. 

Felt,  438  ;  asphalted  roofing,  438  ; 
hair,  inodorous  bitumen  and 
sarking,   438 ;    tarring  and 
painting,  439. 
„      or  silver  grain  in  timber,  344. 

Fermoy  limestone  quarries,  72. 

Ferro-silicic  acid  as  a  preservatiye  for 
stone,  80. 

Ffestiniog  Welsh  Slate  Company's 
quarries,  31. 

Fibres,  twisted  in  timber,  348. 

Fibrous  asphalte,  438. 
„       plaster,  235. 

Fine  stuff  for  plastering,  231. 


Fineness  of  grit  for  Portland  cement, 

161. 
„  „    for  selenitic  cement, 

170. 

Fingask  granite  qu^iiies,  20, 

Finglas  limestone     „        72. 

Finland  deals,  354  ;  brands  on,  371. 

Fir,  Baltic,  marks  and  brands  on, 
370 ;  conversion  of,  386  ;  how 
imported,  350 ;  market  forms, 
350.;  resLBtance  of,  to  crushing 
across  the  fibres,  391  ;  resistance 
of,  to  shearing,  391;  spruce,  349 
timber,  classification  of,  349 
weight,  strength,  etc,  of,  390 
white  or  spruce,  357. 

Fire,  protection  of  timber  from,  382. 

Firebricks,  120-128 ;  absorption  of, 
124  ;  analyses  of  different  clays 
for,  122  ;  description  of,  123  ; 
Dinas,  123;  Qmsmuyda,  124; 
Kilmarnock,  123  ;  Le  Moor  and 
Narberth,  124  ;  Newcastle,  123  ; 
resistance  of ,  to  compressioxi,  124; 
Stourbridge,  123  ;  weight  of,  124  ; 
Windsor  or  Hedgerly,  124. 

Fireclay  and  firebricks,  120-128. 
„  composition  of,  121 ;  defined, 
120 ;  for  making  terra 
cotta,  125  ;  grain  of,  123 ; 
refractory,  120  ;  uses  of, 
in  building,  120  ;  ware, 
128  ;  where  found,  120. 

Fireproof  material,  Dennett's,  235. 

Fishponds  sandstone  quarries,  42. 

Fixed  oils,  395. 

Flagstones,  35. 

Flake  white,  393. 

Flare-burnt  lime,  182. 

Flare  kilns  for  burning  lime,  176  ; 
description  of,  177. 

Flashed  colours  for  glass,  428. 

Flasks  used  in  casting,  253. 

Flat  iron,  extras  charged  for,  277- 
280. 

Flat-bottomed  rail,  272. 

Flat-headed  screws,  445. 

Flaws,  freedom  from,  of  goodbricks,  110. 

Fleurs  in  ridge  tiles,  141. 

Flints  for  aggregate  of  concrete,  199. 

Flitch  plates,  273. 
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Floated  deals,  356  ;  diy,  356. 
Flock  papen  for  walls,  429. 
FlooiB,  term  nsed  in  quaziying,  24 

n      tiiiiber  useful  for,  389. 
Florentine  lake,  402. 
Flue  pipes,  chimney,  136. 
Flues,    combined    smoke    and    air, 

136, 
Fluid,  marvel,  for  removing  old  paint, 

420  ;  soldering,  339. 
Fluted  sheet  glass,  424. 
Flux  used  in  melting  iron,  245. 
Fluxes  for  soldering  metals,  339. 
Foe  Edge  sandstone  quairies,  42. 
Foggintor  (Dartmoor)  granite  quarries, 

18. 
Force,  adhesive,  of  nails,   444  ;    of 

screws,  447. 
Foreign  gold  leaf,  435. 

„       substances  in  pig-iron,  246. 
Forest  of  Dean  sandstone,  37  ;  quar- 
ries, 42  ;  where  used,  38. 
Forge  iron,  249. 

„    tests  for  wrought  iron,  267. 
Forging,  319  ;  iron  and  steel,  319. 
Forgings,  form  given  to,  319. 
Form  of  castings,  255. 
Forms  of  sewer  pipes,  different,  131. 
Fores  sandstone  quarries,  46. 
Foudland  slate  quarries,  32. 
Foul  days  for  brickmaJdng,  87,  88. 
Foundry  iron,  249. 
Foxiness  in  timber,  348. 
Foynes  limestone  quarries,  72. 
Fracture  of  sandstone,  36  ;  of  stone, 

11. 
Fractured  surface  of  steel,  to  judge 

quality  from,296. 

„  „         of  wrought  iron, 

appearance     of, 
268. 
Frankfort  black,  399. 
Freemator  granite  quarries,  18. 
Freestone  defined,  35. 
French  greens,  402. 
nails,  441. 
oak,  362. 
papers  for  waUs,  430. 

„      polish,  418. 
Fret  lead,  330. 
Frog  in  hand-made  bricks,  94. 
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Fronts,  bright,  bricks,  description  and 
price  of,  105. 

Fucata,  Lycoris,  388. 

Fuel,   economy  of,  by   using   Hoff- 
mann's kiln,  102. 
„      required  for  burning   bricks, 
99 ;    limes  and    cements, 
181. 

Fulford  sandstone  quarries,  40. 

Furlough  granite         „        21. 

Fusibility  defined,  452. 

Q 

Qaewem  slate  quarries,  31. 
Qalena,  327. 
Galvanised  iron,  275. 
Galvanising  as  a  means  of  preserving 

iron,  321. 
Gangue,  245. 
Ganister,  290. 
Gardner's    process     for     preserving 

timber,  382. 
QbtI  bed  of  Kentish  rag,  65. 
Garth  sandstone  quarries,  42. 
Gartley  slate  quarries,  32. 
Gkurvary  Wood  granite  quarries,  21. 
Gas   threads,  Whitworth's  standard, 

447. 
Gatherley  Moor  sandstone  quarries,  40. 
Gauge,  Birmingham  iron  wire,  sheet 

iron  and  wire,  341  ;  metal,  343  ; 

Whitworih's  standard  wire,  342  ; 

zinc,  332. 
Gauged  stuff  for  plastering,  232. 
Gauges  for  wires  and  metak,  341-343. 
Gaidt  bricks,  107 ;  absorption  of,  1 14 ; 

resistance  of,  to  compression,  115. 
Gazeby  sandstone  quarries,  42. 
Gedge's  metal,  composition  of,  336. 
General  bed,   Chilmark   stone,   64 ; 

strength  of,  64. 
General  remarks  on  burning  lime,  180. 

on  glass,  421* 
on  stone,  1. 
on  tests  for  wrought 
iron,  262. 
Geological  position  of  Bath  stone,  59. 
German  plate  glass,  424. 

„      steel,  292. 

„       vermilion,  401. 
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Qiallo  Antico  marble  quarries,  55. 

Qiftneuk  or  Qifiiock  sandstone,  ab- 
sorption of,  83  ;  quarries,  43  ; 
resistance  of,  to  crushing,  81. 

Qilding  ironwork,  323. 

Gillogue  limestone  quarries,  72. 

Gipton  Wood  sandstone  quarries,  43. 

Girder  iron,  rolled,  271. 

Glammis  sandstone  quarries,  46. 

Glandore        „  „         47. 

Glannan  marble  „         54. 

Glascote  (Tamworth)  fireclay,  analysis 
of,  122. 

Glasgow  fireclay,  analysis  of,  122. 

Glass,  421-428  ;  blown  plate,  425  ; 
British  plate,  425;  British 
polished  plate,  426  ;  British 
sheet,  424 ;  cathedral,  427 ; 
coloured,  428 ;  crown,  422.; 
cylinder,  424  ;  embossed,  427  ; 
enamelled  and  stained  enamelled, 
427  ;  flashed  colours  on,  428  ; 
fluted  sheet,  424 ;  general  remarks 
on,  421  ;  German  plate,  424  ; 
ground,  427  ;  interception  of  light 
by,  428  ;  obscured,  427  ;  patent 
diamond  and  quarry  rough  plate, 
427  ;  patent  plate,  425  ;  per* 
forated,  427;  polished  plate,  426; 
rough  cast  and  rolled  plate,  426  ; 
sheet,  423,  424 ;  slates,  428 ; 
tiles,  428. 

Glazes  for  clay  wares,  opaque,  130  ; 
transparent,  129. 

Glaziers'  brads  or  sprigs,  441. 
„       putty,  436. 

Glazing,  clay  wares,  129 ;  lead  and 
salt,  129. 

Glebe  sandstone  quarries,  48. 

Glenalmond  skte     „        32. 

Glencore  granite       „        21. 

Glencullen  granite    „        21. 

Glenshee  slate  „       32. 

Glentilt  marble        „       53. 

Glue,  432  ;  characteristics  of  good, 
432  ;  marine,  433  ;  preparation 
of,  432 ;  uses  and  strength  of, 
433. 

Glues  to  resist  moisture,  433. 

Gneiss,  22. 

Godstone  sandstone  quarries,  39. 


Gold  leaf,  435  ;  Dutch,  foraigiiy  and 
pale,  435. 
„     paint,  Bessemer's,  435. 
„     size,  434  ;  burnish,  434  ;  japan- 
ners*,  398,  434  ;   oil,  434. 

Graigue  limestone  quarries,  72. 

Grain  of  fireday,  123  ;  of  sandotone, 
36  ;  of  dates,  25  ;  silver,  in  tim- 
ber, 344. 

Grains,  size  of,  in  granular  limestone^ 
56. 

Granard  sandstone  quarries,  47. 

Granite,  13-21  ;  absorption    of,  83  ; 
bulldnees  of,  84 ;  characterisEfios 
of,   15  ;  chloritic,   15  ;   composi- 
tion of,  13  ;  Cornish  and  I>evan- 
shire,   16  ;    disint^irated,    184 ; 
dresedng,   15  ;  English,    18,    19  ; 
graphic,  15  ;  Guernsey,  16  ;  ig- 
neous    rocks    other    than,     28 ; 
Irish,  16,  21  ;  Leicestershirey  16  ; 
porphyritic,  15  ;  quarries,  pxinci- 
pal,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
18-21  ;  quarrying,  15  ;  resistance 
of,  to  crushing,  81 ;  resistance  o^ 
to  wear,   84 ;  schorlaceons,   1 5 ; 
Scotch,  16,  20,  21  ;  strengdi  oi^ 
81  ;  syenitic,    14  ;  talcoee,    15; 
true  or  common,  13 ;  uses  of,  16  ; 
varieties  of,  in  common  use,  16  ; 
weight,  18,  84. 

Granitic  paint,  412. 

Grant's  black,  399. 

Granular  limestone,  absorption  o^  57 
bulkiness  of,  84 ;  colour  of^  56 
composition  and  structure  o^  56 
natural  bed  of,  57  ;  shelly,  56 
size  of  grains,  56  ;  uses  o^  57 
varieties  of,  57  ;  weathering  qua- 
lities of,  56  ;  weight  of,  57,  84. 

Granulated  cork  paint,  413. 

Graphic  granite,  15. 

Gravel  used  for  concrete,  199. 

Great  and    upper    oolite    limestone 
quarries,  68. 
Meadow  limestone  quanies,  72. 
rag  bed  of  Kentish  Bag,  65. 

Greaves'   Qnany  sandstone  quarries, 
44. 
„       slate  quarries,  31. 

GreencUff  sandstone  quarries^  45. 
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Green  Bag  bed  of  Eentdsh  Bag,  65. 
„     stains  on  white  bricks,  107. 

Qreenheart,  368  ;  appearance  and 
characteristics  of,  368  ;  market 
forms  and  nses  of,  369  ;  weight, 
strength,  etc,  of,  390. 

Greenmore  sandstone  qiuurries,  43. 

Greens  for  colouring,  pigments,  402 ; 
Brighton,  Brunswick,  chrome, 
emerald,  French,  marine,  min- 
eral, mountain,  patent,  Prussian, 
Scheele's  verditer,  Vienna,  402. 

Greensand,  limestone  quarries  in,  67. 

Greenstone,  23. 

Greor  limestone  quarries,  72. 

Grey  cast  iron,  261  ;  to  distinguish 
from  white,  251. 
„     chalk  lime,    155 ;   weight  of, 
242. 

Griffith's  patent  silicate  enamelling 
paint,  412. 

Griffith's  patent  white  painty  410. 

GrimshiU  sandstone  quarries,  40. 

Grinding  day  for  brickmaking,  90. 

Grinshill  sandstone  quarries,  43. 

Grit,  fineness  of,  for  Portland  cement, 
161 ;  for  selenitic  cement,  170. 

Grits,  35 ;  coalmeasureqttarries,41-46. 

Grizzle  bricks,  absorption  of,  114 ; 
description  and  price  of,  105. 

Qroobj  granite  quarries,  18  ;  slate 
quarries,  31. 

Grosby  sandstone  quarries,  39,  43. 

Grotmd,  glass,  427  ;  lime,  191. 

Grout,  197. 

Qrove  Height  sandstone  quarries,  43. 

Growth  of  trees,  344. 

Guernsey  granite,  16  ;  resistance  of, 
to  wear,  64. 

Guismuyda  firebricks,  124. 

Galley  traps,  137. 

Gum,  anim^.,  415  ;  dammar,  415  ; 
elemi,  415  ;  resins,  414. 

Gums  used  for  varnishes,  414. 

Gun  metal,  334,  335  ;  composition 
of^  336 ;  properties  of,  340 ; 
weight  of,  343. 

Gutter  bricks,  119. 

Guy's  Cliffe  sandstone  quarries,  43. 

Gweslye  „  „       45. 

Gypsum,  228. 


Hacking  bricks,  93. 
Hacks  for  drying  bricks,  93. 
Hsamatite  iron   ore,  red  and  brown, 
244. 
„        pig  iron,  281, 
Haerlem  blue,  400. 
Haines'   patent    lead -encased  pipes, 

329. 
Hair  felt,  438  ;  cement  for  attaching 
to  boilers,  439. 
„     used  by  the  plasterer,  231. 
Half-socket  pipes,  131. 
Hamburg  lake,  402  ;  white,  393. 
Hamdon  Hill  limestone  quarries,  68. 
Hamelin's  mastic,  230. 
FTA^mliin  limestone,  strength  of,  81. 
Hand  masts,  350. 
„    mortar  mill,  212. 
„    moulding  bricks,  91. 
„     wrought  nails,  439. 
Handles,  timber  useful  for,  389. 
Handrail  screws,  446. 
Hard  bed,  Chilmark  stone,  64. 
„    oak  yamish,  418. 
„    paviors,  105  ;  price  of,  105. 
„    putty,  436. 

„    solders,  337,  338 ;  flux  for,  339. 
„    spirit    vamiBhes,    brown     and 

white,  418. 
„    steel,  292. 
„    stock   bricks,   description    and 

price  of,  105. 
„    wood,  349,  359  ;  classification 
of,  348. 
Hardening  and  tempering  steel  in  oil, 
295. 
case,  295. 
defined,  452. 

steel,   287,   293  ;  degree 
of  heat  for,  294. 
Hardness  defined,  452. 

of  slates,  25  ;  of  stone,  im- 
portance of,  5  ;  of  terra 
cotta,  126. 
Hardwood  lacquer,  418. 
Harmby  limestone  quarries,  70. 
Hartford  Bridge  sandstone  quarries,  43, 
Harwich  cement,  158. 
Hassock  Hill  sandstone  quarries,  43. 
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HAssock  in  Kentish  Rag,  64-66  ;  ab- 
sorption of,  83  ;  analysis 
of,  66  ;  quarries,  39  ;  un- 
fit for  external  work,  66. 

Hawksworth  Wood  sandstone  quar- 
ries, 43. 

Haydor  limestone  quarries,  66. 

Haytor,  or  High  Tor,  granite  quarries, 
18. 

Header  and  Headstone  laying  beds  of 
Kentish  Rag,  65. 

Header  brick,  hollow,  117. 

Headington  limestone  quarries,  67* 

Heads,  tunnel  bricks,  119. 

Heale  granite  quarries,  18. 

Heartshakes  in  timber,  347. 

Heartwood,  345. 

Heat,  degree  of,  for  hardening  steel, 
294 

Heath's  and  Heaton*s  processes,  290. 

Heating  steel,  different  methods,  294. 

Heckwood  granite  quarries,  19. 

Heddon  sandstone,  absorption  of,  83 ; 
quarries,  43. 

Hedgerly  firebricks,  124  ;  analysis 
of  clay  for,  122. 

Hensborough  granite  quarries,  19. 

Herm  granite,  quarries,  19  ;  resist- 
ance of,  to  crushing  and  wear, 
81,  84. 

High  Rock  granite  quarries,  20. 
„    Tor         „  „         18. 

Hildenley  limestone  quames,  68. 

Hip  tiles  for  roofing,  141. 

Hoffmann's  kiln  for  burning  bricks, 
101  ;  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of,  102  ;  economy  of  fuel  by 
using,  102 ;  modifications  of,  103 ; 
size  and  produce  of,  102. 

Holland  white,  393. 

Hollington  sandstone  quarries,  40. 

Hollow  bricks,  117;  cornice,  118. 

Homogeneous  metal,  293. 

Honduras  mahogany,  366  ;  appear- 
ance, characteristics,  and  uses  of, 
366  ;  market  forms  of,  364  ; 
weight,  strength,  etc.,  of,  390. 

Honless  Hill  sandstone  quarries,  43. 

Honley  „  „        43. 

Hookstone  ,,  ,,        43. 


Hoole  limestone 


» 


» 
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Hoop  iron,  275  ;  extras  chained  on, 
278,  280  ;  price  of,  276  ;  widths 
and  gauges  of,  278. 

Hopton  sandstone  quarries,  43. 

Hopton  Wood  limestone  quarries, 
70. 

Hornbeam,  369  ;  appearance,  charac- 
teristics, and  uses  of,  369  ;  ^reigfht, 
strength,  etc.,  of,  390. 

Hornblende,  in  granite,  14,  15  ;  scZii^t 
or  slate,  23. 

Horse  Bridge  bed  of  Kentish  Ra^,  65. 

Horse  mortar-miU,  211. 
„     shoe  iron,  273. 

Horses'  teeth  in  poiphyritic  granite, 
15. 

Horsforth  sandstone  quarries,  43. 

Horsley  Castle  „  „         43. 

Hot-air  seasoning  of  timber,  376. 
„    blast  iron,  244,  245. 
„    forge  tests  for  Landore  steel,  297  ; 
„  „         for  wrought  iron,  26  7, 

268. 

Hot  lime  for  killing  knots,  434. 
„   shortness  in  iron,  262. 

Howley  Park  sandstone  quarries,  43. 

Howth  fireclay,  analysis  of,  122. 
„      limestone  quarries,  72. 

Hoyle  House  sandstone  quarries,  43. 

Hoyston  slate  quarries,  32. 

Huddlestone  limestone  quanies,  70  ; 
strength  of,  81. 

Humbie  sandstone,  tensile  strength 
of,  82  ;  quarries,  43. 

Hunger  Hill  sandstone  quarries,  43. 

Hunters  Hill       „  „       43. 

Hydrate  of  lime,  145. 

Hydraulic  limes,  153-155  ;  artificial, 
155  ;  classification  of,  154  ;  cal- 
cination of,  218  ;  composition  of 
various,  149,  151  ;  proportion 
and  composition  of  clay  in,  219  ; 
varieties  of,  155  ;  where  generally 
used,  186. 

Hydraulic  limestones,  effects  caused  in, 
by  different  degrees  of  calcination, 
220. 

Hydraulicity  of  limes  and  cements, 
146  ;  constituents  of  limestone 
which  affect,  146,  147  ;  methods 
of  artificially  producing,  172. 
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Idle  sandBtone  quarries,  44. 
IgneouB  rocks,  13  ;  other  than  gran- 
ite, 22. 
Igoanodon  limestone  quarries,  67. 
Impact  test  for  iron,  266. 
Imperial  slates,  size,  weight,  etc.,  of, 

27. 
Improved  corrugated  tiles,  139. 
Impurities  in  pig  iron,  248. 
Inch  masts,  350. 
Inclined     cylinder    concrete  -  mixer, 

213. 
Indestructible  paint,  412. 
India  Office  tests  for  iron,  265. 
Indian  oak  or  teak,  367. 

„       red,  401. 
Indiarubber,  vulcanised,  437. 
Indigo,  400. 
Indurating  solutious,'  Ransome*s,  for 

preserving  stone,  78. 
Inferior  asphaltes,  239. 
„      encaustic  tiles,  142. 
„      terra  cotta,  127. 
Ingredients  in  mixed  paints,  propor- 
tions of,  403. 
of  varnish,  414. 
proportion  of,  for  mortar, 
188. 
„  to   form    con- 

crete, 200. 
Injurious  effect  of  lead  paint,  407. 
Inodorous  bitumen  felt,  438. 

„         paint,  409. 
Insects,    destruction    of  timber  by, 

387,  388. 
Inside  painting,  quantity  required  for, 

405. 
Intensity  of  stress  defined,  450. 
Interception  of  light  by  glass,  428. 
Interior  joinery,  timbers  useful  for, 

389. 
Intermittent  kilns  for  burning  lime, 

177. 
„  system  .of  lime-burning, 

176. 
Inverary  granite  quarries,  20. 
Invert  blocks,  136. 
lona  marble  quarries,  53. 
Ipplepen  marble  quarries,  52. 


Ireland,  fireclay  from,  analysis  of, 
122  ;  quarries  in,  granite,  21, 
limestone,  71,  marble,  54,  sand- 
stone, 47,  slate,  32  ;  varieties  of 
marble  in,  51. 

Irish  granites,  16,  81  ;  green  marble, 
34  ;  limestone  quarries,  71-73  ; 
serpentines,  34 ;  slates,  28,  30, 
32. 

Iron,  action   of  impurities  on,  248, 

249  ;  amount  of  carbon  in,  247, 

323  ;  angle,  strength  of,  304  ; 
angle,  tee,  and  other  sections,  271; 
bar,  260,  270  ;  beading,  272  ; 
Bessemer,  249  ;  best  Yorkshire, 
269,  270  ;  black  oxide  of,  paint, 
411  ;  brands  on,  281-286  ;  cast, 

250  («06  Cast  Iron) ;  cement,  cast, 
436  ;  chain,  273  ;  channel,  271  ; 
characteristics  and  uses  of,  323, 

324  ;  chilled,  252  ;  cinder,  250; 
cold  blast,  244 ;  cold  rolled, 
261  ;  colouring  action  of,  on 
sandstones,  35  ;  common  or  mer- 
chant bar,  260,  271  ;  com- 
parative advantages  of  hot  and 
cold  blast,  245 ;  concrete,  209  ; 
contraction  of  wrought,  261 ;  cor- 
rosion and  preservation  of,  321  ; 
corrugated  sheet,  274  ;  defects  in 
wrought,  261  ;  description  of 
wrought,  269  ;  effect  of  carbon 
on,  247  ;  effect  of  rolling,  260  ; 
elastic  limit  of,  317  ;  factors  of 
safety  for,  312  ;  fatigue  of,  316  ; 
forge  and  foundry,  249  ;  forging, 
319  ;  galvanised,  275  ;  grey  cast, 

251  ;  hoop,  275,  278,  280  ; 
hoise-shoe,  273  ;  hot  blast,  244  ; 
in  granite,  14  ;  influence  of  car- 
bon on,  247  ;  malleable,  strength 
of,  304  ;  malleable  cast,  252, 
324  ;  manufacture  of  T,  I,  and 
other  forms  of,  261  ;  market 
forms  of  wrought,  270  ;  mine, 
250  ;  mottled  cast,  250,  251  ; 
nail,  273  ;  nails,  443  ;  oak,  361  \ 
of  various  qualities,  tensile  tests 
for,  265  ;  ores  of,  243  ;  oxide  of, 
colouring  action  on  bricks,  87, 
89  ;  oxide  o^  as  a  base  for  paints, 
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Iron — cofdinvsd, 

306  ;  oxide  of,  paints,  410 ; 
paints,  412 ;  pig,  246-250 ;  plate, 
267,  273 ;  plates,  strength  of, 
304 ;  preservation  of,  321-323  ; 
production  o^  243  ;  properties 
of,  340  ;  pyrites  in  brick  earths, 
87,  in  slates,  26  \  quadrant, 
272  ;  rails,  price  of,  276  ;  rivet, 
273,  304;  rolled  girder,  271; 
sheet,  267,  273,  274,278,  280; 
strength  of,  300-305  ;  Swedish, 
269,  286  ;  tests  for  cast,  257, 
for  wrought,  262-269 ;  to  distin- 
guish steel  from,  296  ;  toughened 
cast,  252  ;  vd.ne,  relative,  of 
wrought,  275  ;  varnish  for,  419  ; 
welding,  320  ;  white  cast,  250, 
251  ;  wire  gauge,  Whitworth's 
standard,  341  ;  weight  of,  343  ; 
working  stresses  for,  313  ; 
wrought,  258-280y  282-286  («m 
Wrought  Iron). 

Ironstone,  clay,  243. 

Ironwork,  bright,  how  preserved  from 
oxidation,  323. 

Isle  of  Man  marble  quarries,  53. 

Italian  oak,  362. 

„      or  Venetian  tiles,  140. 

Ivory  black,  399. 


Jackdaw  Oraig  limestone  quarries,  70. 
Japanners'  gold  size,  398,  434. 
Japanning,  419. 
Jaiiah,  or  Australian  mahogany,  367 ; 

appearance,  characteristics,  market 

forms,  and  uses  of,  367  ;  weight, 

strength,  etc,  of,  390. 
Jennings'  improved  drain  pipes,  133. 
John's  stucco  cement  for  plastering, 

230. 
Johnson  and  Co.'s  process  for  making 

Portland  cement,  160. 
Joiners^  brads,  441. 
Joinery,  interior,  timbers  useful  for, 

r389. 

Joint,  lip,  in  terra  cotta,  126. 

„     Stanford's  patent,  for  pipes,  1 34. 
Joints,  mortar,  in  terra  ootta,  126. 


Junction  blocks,  136. 
Junctions  for  pipes,  double  and  aiii^e, 
132. 


Kaolin,  16. 

Kawrie,  Cowrie,  or  Coudie  pine,  359  ; 

weight,  strength,  etc^  oj^  390. 
Eeating's  cement,  229. 
Eeene's  cement  for  plastering,  229  ; 

weight  of,  242. 
Eeinton  limestone  quarries,  69. 
Kemnay  granite  „         20. 

Kenmare  limestone     „         78. 
Eennack  Cove  serpentine,  34. 
Eentish  Rag,  64  ;  absorption  of,  83  ; 

analysis   of,  66  ;   beds  of,  64  ; 

quarries,  66  ;  weight  of,  84. 
Eenton  sandstone,  absorption  of,  83  ; 

quarries,    44 ;    resistance   of,    to 

crushing,  81. 
Eerb  bricks,  119. 
Eerf,  8. 

Eerr  sandstone  quarries,  40. 
Eetton  limestone,  absorption  o^  83  ; 

quarries,  69  ;  strength  of,  81. 
Eetton  Rag  limestone,  quarries,  69  ; 

strength  of,  81. 
Eilbride,  East,  cement,  159. 

„        lime,  155. 
Eilkenny      marble,     quarries,    54  ; 

strength  of,  89. 
Eillaloe,  Imperial  Slate  Co.'s  quarries, 

32,  slates,  strength  of,  81. 
EiUamey  limestone  quarries,  73. 
Eillea  sandstone  „        47. 

Eilley  Park  marble  quarries,  52. 
Eillin  serpentine,  34. 
Eilmallock  limestone  quarries,  73. 
Eilmamock  firebricks,  123 ;  analysis 

of  clay  for,  122. 
Eiln-buming  bricks,  98 ;  comparative 
advantages  of  damp  and,  99. 
„     burnt   bricks,  classification    of, 
106  ;  method  of  distinguish- 
ing, 111. 
Eilns  for  burning  bricks.  Ball's  patent 
semi-continuous,  103  ;    cupolas 
or    ovens,    103 ;  Dutch,   98 ; 
Hoffinann's,  description  0^  101 ; 
other  forms  of,  103  ;  Scotch,  98. 
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Kilns  for  bnming  cement,  Michele- 
Johnson,  180  ;  Portland,  179  ; 
Roman,  180. 
„  for  burning  lime,  continuona  and 
draw,  176  ;  flare,  176, 177  ;  in- 
termittent, 176, 177  ;  perpetual, 
running,  sow,  and  tunnel,  176. 

Kilruah  aandstone  quarries,  47, 

King's  yellow,  400. 

Kingstown  granite  quarries,  21. 

Kingswell         „  „         20. 

Kinsteary         „  „         20. 

Kin  tail  marble  „         54. 

Kirby  Ireleth  slate      „         31. 

Kirkaldy's,  Mr.,  experiments  on  iron 
and  steel,  263. 

Kirkstall  sandstone  quarries,  44. 

Knockley       „  „         46. 

Knockroe  slate  quarries,  32, 

Knotting,  hot  lime,   434  ;  ordinary 
and  patent,  434. 

Kremnitz  or  Krems  white,  393. 

Kuhlmann's  process   for    preserving 
stone,  78. 

Kyan's  process  for  preserving  timber, 
381. 


La  Moye  granite  quarries,  19. 
La  Perruque  „  „       19. 

Lac  for  vamiish,  415  ;   seed,  shell, 

and  stick,  415. 
Lacquer   for    brass    and    hardwood, 

418. 
Lacquers,  or  spirit  vamishes,  416. 
Ladder  poles,  350. 
Ladies  slates,  cost,  size,  weight,  etc., 

of,  27  ;  tiiickness  of,  28. 
Lakes,  as  colouring  pigments,  402  ; 

Brazil    wood,   drop,   carminated, 

Chinese,    Florentine,    Hamburg, 

Roman,  scarlet,  Venetian,  402  ; 

yellow,  400. 
Laminated  lead,  328. 
Lamoma  granite  quarries,  19* 
Lampblack,  399. 
Lancashire  red  pressed  facing  bricks, 

109  ;  size  and  weight  of^  112. 
Land  rag  bed  of  Kentish  Rag,  65. 
Landore  Siemens-steel,  291. 


Landore  steel,  Admiralty  tests    for, 
297  ;     brands    on,    299  ; 
tensile  strength  and  duc- 
tility of,  309. 
Lanesborough  limestone  quarries,  73. 
Langdale  slate  quarries,  31. 
Lanrick  slate  quarries,  32. 
Larch,  358  ;  age  of,  for  felling,  346  ; 
appearance,   characteristics,    and 
uses,  358  ;  weight  and  strength 
of,  390. 
Larches,    American,  Hacmatack    or 

Tamarak,  358. 
Lath  nails,  442. 

„     work,  selemtic  plaster  for,  232. 
Latham's,  Mr.  Baldwin,  directions  for 
forming    bends     and   junctions, 
132. 
Laths,  437  ;  plasterers',  market  forms 
and  thiclmess  of,  437  ;  slate  or 
tiling,  437. 
Latt  sandstone  quarries,  47. 
Launceston  slate  quarries,  31. 
Layers  of  sandstone,  thickness  of,  36. 
Laying  asphalte,  236. 
„       concrete,  203. 
Lazonby  sandstone  quarries,  40. 
Lead,    327-331  ;    acetate    of,  398 ; 
actionof  water  upon,  328  ;  and 
tin,  melting  points  of  alloys  of, 
341 ;  cast,  327  ;  concrete,  209  ; 
encased  pipes,  Haines's  patent, 
329,    330  ;   fret,    330,   331  ; 
genuine  dry  white,  393  ;  glaz- 
ing,   129  ;    laminated,    328  ; 
market  forms  of,  327  ;  milled, 
327  ;    old  white,   394  ;   ores 
of,    galena,   327 ;    oxide    of, 
398. 
Lead  painty  403 ;  injurious  effect  of, 
407  ;  mixing,  406  ;  white  and 
coloured,  406. 
»  pipes,  328  ;  coating  of,  to  pre- 
vent poisoning,  329  ;  size  and 
weights  o^  329,  330. 
„  pipes,  encased,  329  ;  weight  and 

strength  of,  330. 

„  pro]>erties  and  uses  of,  327,  340. 

„  red,  adulteration  ol^  tests  for  and 

uses  of,  394  ;  asa  base, 394 ;  as 

adrier,398 ;  asapigment,  401. 
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Lead  sheets,  327  ;  weight  and  thick- 
ness of,  327. 
f,  sugar  of,  398,  415. 
„  weight  of,  343. 

„  white,  adulteration  of,  393  ;  as 
a  base,  393  ;  market  forms  of, 
393  ;  old,   394  ;  uses,  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of,  394. 
Le  Mesuiier's  concrete  machine,  214. 
Leaf,  gold,  435  ;  Dutch,  foreign,  and 
pale,  435. 
„     wood,  359  ;  classification  of,  348. 
Lecarrow  limestone  quarries,  73. 
Lee    Moor  firebricks,    124  ;  absorp- 
tion, resistance  to  com- 
pression and  weight  of, 
124. 
„         granite  quarries,  19. 
Leicestershire  granite,  16. 
Lemon  chrome,  400. 
Lersclip  limestone  quarries,  73. 
Lethiiium,  extract  of,  420. 
Letter&ack  serpentine,  34. 
Lettemaphy  marble  quarries,  54. 
Lias  cement,  230. 

lime,  155 ;  strength  of,  171, 189. 
limestone,  quarries,  69  ;  weight 

of,  84. 
sandstone  quarries,  39. 
Lichens,  action  of,  on  stone,  10. 
Lidded  pipes,  133. 
Light,  interception  of,  bj  glass,  428. 
red,  as  a  pigment,  401. 


n 
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Lime,  air-slaking  of,  146  ;  amount  of, 
in  fireclay,  122 ;  and  cement 
burning,  176  ;  artificial  hydrau- 
lic, 155;  Barrow  lias,  strength 
of,  171  ;  Burham,  strength  of, 
171  ;  calcination  of,  145^  216  ; 
carbonate  of,  146 ;  caustic  or 
quick,  145  ;  dead-burnt,  182  ; 
description  of,  to  be  used  in  mor- 
tar, 185  ;  effect  of,  on  clay  for 
brickmaking,  86 ;  flare-burnt, 
182  ;  grey  chalk  or  stone,  155  ; 
ground,  191  ;  hot,  for  killing 
knots,  434 ;  hydrate  of,  145  ; 
hydraulic,  to  be  used  for  impor- 
tant works,  186  ;  hydraulicity  of, 
146  ;  kilns,  classes  of  and  opera- 
tion of  burning,  176-179  ;  lias. 


155,    171  ;    mixture   of  cexoezit 
and,  196.    Mortar  made  from  fst, 
217,  evils  of,    185,  made   frcmi 
selenitised,   194.     Nature  ol^  for 
selenitic  cement,   170  ;  quanticj 
required  for  mortar,  193 ;  seleQitlc 
mortar  made  with  ordinary,  195  ; 
slaking  and  setting  of,  145, 146  ; 
superphosphate  of,  for  preserving 
stone,  80  ;  varieties  oL  in  com- 
mon   use,    154 ;     white    chalk, 
strength  of,  171. 

Limes  and  cements,  analysis  of,  225  ; 
classification  of,  148  ;  dangerous, 
182  ;  how  produced,  145  ;  weight 
of,  242. 

Limes,  calcination  of  pure  or  fat,  216  ; 
fat,  154 ;  fat,  should  only  be 
used  for  inferior  work,  185  ;  fat, 
stained,  152  ;  hydraulic,  153- 
155,  classification  of,  154  ;  con- 
taining clay,  218 ;  poor,  152, 
composition  of,  149  ;  rich  or  fat, 
152,  216,  composition  of,  149. 

Limerick  limestone,  quarries,  73 ; 
marble  quarries,  54 ;  strength  of, 
81. 

Limestones,  49-73 ;  absorption  of, 
83  ;  action  of  foreign  constituents 
in,  216  ;  carboniferous,  155  ; 
classification  of,  50  ;  colour  of, 
67-73  ;  compact,  56  ;  composi- 
tion of  various,'  149-151  ;  consti- 
tuents of,  which  affect  hydraulicity, 
146,  147;  granular,  56;  hydrau- 
lic, 220;  magnesian,  57,  69, 155  ; 
manufacture  of  Portland  cement 
from,  161  ;  quarries,  principal,  in 
Qreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  67- 
73  ;  shelly,  57  ;  strength  of,  81  ; 
weight  of,  67-73,  84 ;  where  used 
for  building,  and  remarks,  67-73. 

Limit,  elastic,  defined,  451  ;  of  cast 
iron,  wrought  iron,  and  steel, 
317. 

Limit  of  elasticity  defined,  315-317. 

„      to  increase  of  strength  with 

age  of  Portland  cement,  169. 

Limner  asphalte,  239. 

Limnoria  terebrans,  387. 

Liudrop  sandstone  quarries,  44. 
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lingenfield  sandstone  qnaxries,  44. 
Xiining  paper  for  walls,  430. 
liinseed  oil,  395  ;   boiled  and  raw, 
396  ;  boiling,  415  ;  uses  of,  396. 
Lioch  sandstone  quarries,  46. 
Liquid  asphalte,  Harnett's,  239. 

enamels,  Szerelmey's,  412. 
petrifying,  as  a   preservative 

for  stone,  80. 
process  of  laying  Yal  de  Tra^ 

vers  asphalte,  238. 
stains,  419. 

Szerelmey's  stone,  as  a  pre- 
servative for  stone,  79. 
Lisbury  limestone  quairies,  73. 
Lismore         „  „        73;  sand- 

stone quarries,  47. 
Lisnaskea  sandstone  quarries,  47. 
List  brands  on  iron,  282. 
Listowel     limestone,    quarries,    73 ; 

strength  of,  81. 
Lithaige  as  a  drier,  398,  415. 
Little  Island  limestone  quarries,  73. 
Live  and  moving  loads,  317,  318. 
„     load  defined,  449. 
„     oak,  361. 
liver  rock,  35. 
Lizard  serpentine,  34. 
Llanfair  Royal  Slate  Oo.'s  quarries,  31. 
LlangoUen  Slate  Co.'s  „       31. 

Llechwedd  slate  quarries,  31. 
Lloyd's  tests  for  steel,  297. 
Load  Bridge  limestone  quarries,  69. 
Load,  defined,  449  ;  breaking,  dead, 
and  live,  449  ;  proof  and  work- 
ing,  450 ;    set   caused  by   con- 
tinued, 316. 
Loads,  live  and  moving,  317  ;   re- 
peated, 318  ;  repeated  or  falling, 
test  for  steel  rails,  297. 
Loam,  castings  in,  254. 
Loams    for    brickmaking,    87,   89  ; 

analysis  of,  88. 
Lochee  sandstone  quairies,  46. 
Log  of  timber,  350. 
Longannet  sandstone  quarries,  44,  46. 
Longford  „  „         47. 

Longhaven  granite  .  „  20. 
Longridge  sandstone  „  44. 
Longwood  Edge  „  „  44. 
Lough  granite  „        21. 
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Lundy  Island  granite  quarries,  19. 
Lycoris  fucata,  388. 

M 

Machine-made  bricks,  method  of  dis- 
tinguishing, from  damp  and 
kiln-burnt.  111. 
moulding  bricks,  93. 
wrought  nails,  patent,  440. 
Machines  for  brickmaking,  dry  day, 
94  ;  plastic  clay,  93. 
for  mixing  concrete,   212- 
216  ;    American,    216 
inclined  cylinder,  213 
Le      Mesuriei's,      214 
Messenfs  patent,  213 
Ridley's    and    Stoney's, 
216. 
for    mixing    mortar,   210- 
212;    hand  mill,  212; 
horse  mill,   211  ;    mill 
driven  by  steam  power, 
210  ;      portable      mill, 
211. 
for  testing    cement,    172- 
175  ;  Adie's,  172,  173 
Michele's,     174,     175 
Reid  and  Bailey's,  175 
Thurston's,  175. 
„         for  testing  iron,  265. 
Madrepore  marbles,  51. 
Maenoffem  slate  quarries,  31. 
Magnesia,    carbonate   of,    148,    156, 
223  ;    colouring    action    of,    on 
bricks,  89  ;  in  brick  days,  88 ; 
in  fireclay,  122. 
Magnesian  limestones,  analysis  of,  58; 
colour  of,  69,  70 ;    composition 
of,  57  ;  crushing  weight  of,  81  ; 
hydraulic  limes  from,  155  ;  quar- 
ries, 69,  70  ;    structure  of,  58  ; 
weight  of,  69,  70,  84 ;  where  used, 
and  remarks  on,  69,  70. 
Magnetic  iron  ore,  244. 

„         paint,  Pulford's,  411. 
Mahogany,   366 ;    AMcan   teak   or, 

362;  Cuba  or  Spanish, 
367. 
Honduras,  366  ;  appear- 
ance,     characteristics, 
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and    uses     of,     366 ; 
market  forms  of,  367. 
Jariali  or  Auatralian,  367. 
Marks   and    brands   on, 

373. 
Mexican,  Nassau,  and  St. 

Domingo,  367. 
pnrpoBes  for  which  it  is 

useful,  389. 
resistance    to     crushing 

across  fibres,  391. 
stain,  420. 

weight,  strength,  eta,  of, 
390. 
Main  Bridge   bed   of  Kentish   Bag, 

65. 
Majolica  tiles,  143. 
Malachite,  402. 
Malleability  defined,  452. 
Malleable  cast  iron,  252  ;  character- 
istics and  uses  of,  324. 
„         iron,  tensile  strength  and 
ductility  of  various  de- 
scriptions, 304. 
„         nails,  439. 
Mallet's  buckled  plates,  273. 
Mallow  limestone  quarries,  73  ;  sand- 
stone quarries,  47. 
Malm,  88  ;  preparation  of,  91. 

„      bricks,  9 1 ;  absorption  of,  1 1 4 ; 
price  of,  105. 
Manganese,  effect  of,  on  cast  iron,  248. 
„        oxide  and  sulphate  of,  as 
driers,  398. 
Manger  bricks,  120. 
Manley  sandstone  quarries,  40. 
Mansfield   stone,  38  ;  absorption  of, 
83);  quarries,  39 ;    red, 
white,  and  where  used, 
38  ;  strength  of,  81. 
Woodhouse  limestone,  66  ; 
chemical      composition, 
uses,  and  where  used,  66. 
yellow, limestone,  66;  quar- 
ries, 70. 
Manufacture  of  Portland  cement  from 

chalk  and  day,  160  ; 
from    limestone    and 
clay  or  shale,  161. 
of  T  and  I  irons,  261. 
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Marble,  absorption  of,  83  ; 

tion  of,  50  ;  different  fozins  of, 
51  ;  Marezzo,  234  ;  quarries,  52- 
55  ;  Busfs  vitrified,  76  ;  teaisik 
strength  of,  82 ;  uaes  o^  51  ; 
weight  of,  84. 

Marbles,  50-55 ;  ancient^  encrinal, 
Madrepore,  and  shell,  51  ;  arti- 
ficial, 233,  234  ;  continental,  55  ; 
English,  52  ;  Irish,  54  ;  Scotch, 
53;  resistance  of,  to  craaliiiig,  81. 

Marcasite  in  granite,  14;  in  slates, 
26. 

Marchionesses  slates,  cost,  weig^ht,  etc, 
of,  27  ;  thickness  of,  28. 

Marezzo  marble,  234. 

Maigary's  process  for  preserving'  tim- 
ber, 382. 

Marine  glue,  433. 
„       green,  402. 

Markfield  granite  quarries,  19. 

Marks  and  brands  on  iron,  pig,  281, 

wrouglity282- 
286. 
on  steel,  298,  299. 
on    timber,    369- 
373. 

Marls  for  brickmaking,  87,  89. 

Martin's  cement,  229. 

Marvel  fluid,  420. 

Maiyport  slate  quarries,  31. 

Masons'  tools,  tempering,  293. 

Massicot,  398. 

Mastic,  236;  asphalte,  239. 
„       for  varnish,  415. 
„       Hamelin's,  230. 

Mastics,  230. 

Masts,  hand  and  inch,  350. 

Material,  cementing,  to  be  used  for 

concrete,  205. 

„         Dennett's  fireproof,  235. 

Materials  used  by  plasterers,  228  ; 
for  ordinary  plastering,  230  ; 
quantity  required  for  plastering 
and  rendering,  241. 

Matheson's,  Mr.,  remarks  on  tests  for 
cast  iron,  258. 

Matlock  Moor  sandstone  quarries,  44. 

Matrix  for  concrete,  198. 

M'Doug&d's  patent  for  coating  lead 
pipes,  329. 
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M'Neile's  process  for  seasoning  timber, 
376. 

Mealoughmore  slate  qnarries,  32. 

Mealwood  limestone       „       73. 

Mean  Wood  sandstone    „      44. 

Means  for  testing  tensile  strength  of 
cement,  172. 

Measuring  timber  deals,  method  of, 
373. 

Medina  cement,  168 ;  strength  of, 
159,  189  ;  weight  of,  242. 

Medullary  rays  in  timber,  344. 

Meelick  limestone  quarries,  73. 

Melting  points  of  alloys  of  lead  and 

tin,  341. 
„  „      of  solders,  338. 

Memel  fir,  weight,  strength,  etc.,  of, 
390  ;  deals,  353  ;  timber,  352. 

Mento  marble  quarries,  54. 

Merchant  bar  iron,  260. 

Merlin  Pork  marble  quarries,  54. 

Merrivale  granite  quarries,  19. 

Mersey  Company's  steel,  strength  and 
ductility  of,  308. 

Messenfs  concrete-mixer,  213. 

Metal,  Babbit's,  336  ;  bdl  and  bronze, 
335,  336  ;  gauge,  Birmingham, 
343  ;  Oedge's,  336  ;  gun,  335, 
336 ;  homogeneous,  293  ;  Muntz, 
335,  336,  340  ;  screws  for,  446  ; 
sterro,  336 ;  work,  black  var- 
nish  for,  419. 

Metals,  242-343  ;  contraction  of,  in 
cooling,  341  ;  fluxes  used  for, 
339  ;  pot,  428 ;  properties  of 
useful,  340 ;  weight  of  different, 
343  ;  welding,  320. 

Metallic  cement  for  plastering,  230. 
„       oxides,  148. 

Metamorphic  sandstones,  36. 

Methylated  spirits  of  wine  in  varmsh, 
415. 

Metropolitan  Main  Drainage  Works, 
cement  used  on,  162-166  ;  com- 
position of  concrete  used  at,  201. 

Mexican  mahogany,  367. 

Mica  in  granite,  13,  14  ;  schist  or 
slate,  23. 

Micaceous  sandstones,  36. 

Michele-Johnson  kiln  for  cement,  180. 

Michele's  cement-testing  machine,  174. 


Micklefield  limestone  quarries,  70. 

Middle  chrome,  400. 

Midland  brands  on  iron,  284. 

Mild  clays  for  brickmaking,  87. 
„     steel,  292. 

MUl  Hill  granite  quarries,  19. 

MiUed  lead,  327. 

Minard  sandstone  quarries,  47. 

Mine  iron,  250. 

Minera  sandstone  quarries,  44. 

Mineral  green,  402. 
„  pitch,  239. 
„       tar,  438. 

Mirror-iron,  190. 

Misshapen  bricks,  103,  104. 

Mixing  lead  paint,  406. 

„      materials  for  concrete,  202  ; 

for  mortar,  190,  191. 
„      Portland  cement,  169. 
„      Seyssel  asphalte,  238. 
„      vamishes,  416,  417. 

Mixture  of  lime  and  cement  for  mor- 
tar, 196. 

Moderately  quick  cements,  150. 

Modulus  of  elasticity  defined,  451. 

Moisture,  glues  to  resist,  433. 

Molluscs,  action  of,  on  stone,  10. 

Mona  marble  quarries,  53. 

Moneen  limestone  quarries,  73. 

Money  Point  sandstone  quarries,  47. 

Monte  marble  quarries,  54. 

Montrotier  asphalte,  239. 

Moor  Quarry  sandstone  quarries,  44. 

Mora,  369  ;  appearance,  characteris- 
tics, market  forms,  and  uses  of, 
369  ;  weight,  strength,  etc.,  of, 
390. 

Mordant,  420. 

Morley  sandstone  quarries,  44. 

Morley  Moor  standstone  quarries,  44; 
strength  of,  81. 

Mortar,  185-197  ;  bulk  of,  produced 
from  given  quantities  of  materialB, 
192,  193  ;  cement,  165  ;  compo- 
sition of,  185  ;  effect  of  different 
proportions  of  sand  in,  189  ;  evils 
of  fat  lime,  185  ;  grout,  197  ;  in 
brickwork,  Qenend  Scott's  pro- 
portions for,  190  ;  joints  for 
terracotta,  126  ;  made  from  fat 
lime,  217,  from  given  quantities 
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of  lime,  cement,  and  sand,  193, 
with  ordinary  lime,  195,  lime  or 
cement  to  be  used  with,  186  ; 
mill  for  prepaiing  selenitic,  194  ; 
mills  for  mixing,  driven  by  steam 
power,  210,  hand,  212,  horse 
and  portable,  211  ;  mixing 
machinery,  210  -  212  ;  mixed 
separately  for  concrete,  203 ;  mix- 
ing, 191  ;  ordinary,  185  ;  pre- 
cautions in  using,  197  ;  prepara- 
tion and  mixing  of,  190  ;  pro- 
portion of  ingredients,  189  ;  sand 
to  be  used  in,  186  ;  substitutes 
for  sand  in,  187;  selenitic,  194, 
made  with  selenitised  lime  or 
selenitic  cement,  194,  with  ordi- 
nary lime,  195  ;  strength  of,  as 
compared  with  bricks  in  a  wall, 
188  ;  uses  of,  185  ;  water  to  be 
used  in,  187. 

Mortars  made  from  various  cements, 
showing  effect  of  different 
proportions  of  sand  in,  1 89. 
„       pozzuolana,  172. 

Mosaic  paving  slabs,  uses  of,  143. 

Moss  and  Gamble's  cast-eteel,  strength 
and  ductility  of,  308. 

Mottled  cast  iron,  251  ;  pig  iron,  250. 

Mould  press,  cement,  173. 

„  split  cement,  173. 

Moulded  bricks,  109  ;  cornice,  118. 

Moulding    bricks,    hand,    91  ;    ma- 
chine, 93  ;  sand  and  slop,  92. 

Mountain  green,  402. 

Mount  Mado  granite  quarries,  19. 

Mountmellick  sandstone   „      48. 

Mountsorrel    granite,   quarries,    19 ; 
strength  of,  81. 

Moving  and  live  loads,  317. 

Mubb  Hill  limestone  quarries,  73. 

Mulgrave's  cement,  159. 

Mullaghglass  granite  quarries,  21. 

Muller  for  grinding  paint,  407. 

Munlochy  sandstone  quarries,  46. 

Muntz  metal,  335  ;  composition  of, 
336  ;  properties  of,  340. 

Mushet's  process,  290. 

Mylnefield   or  Ringoodie    sandstone 
quarries,  46. 


N 

Nail  iron,  273  ;  rods,  price  of,  276. 

Nails,  439  ;  adhesive  force  of,  444  ; 
cast,  439 ;  clasp,  440 ;  clout, 
composition  and  copper,  441  ; 
Cordes'  patent  wrought,  443  ;  cut, 

439  ;  cut  clasp,  440  ;  dog,  441  ; 
French,  441 ;  hand-wrought,  439  ; 
lath,  442  ;  malleable,  439  ;  mis- 
cellaneous, 442  ;  patent  machine- 
wrought,  440  ;  pound,  442  ;  rose, 

440  ;  slating  and  steel,  442  ;  table 
of  size  and  wei^ts  of  different 
kinds  per  1000,  442,  443  ;  ten- 
penny,  holding  power  of^  444 ; 
varieties  of^  in  common  use,  440  ; 
weight  of,  442,  443;  wire  or 
French,  441  ;  vrrought  clasp,  440. 

Nairn  sandstone  quarries,  47. 
Naples  yellow,  400. 
Naphtha  for  varnish,  395. 

„      paraffin  dissolved  in,  as  a  pre- 
servative for  stone,  77. 
„      wood,  as  a  solvent  for  varnish, 
415. 
Narberth  firebricks,  124. 
Nassau  mahogany,  367. 
Natural  bed  of  granular  limestones, 
57. 
beds  of  stone,  9. 
cements,  156-158. 
pozzuolana,  184. 
seasoning  of  timber,  375. 
steel,  292. 
Naylor's  and  Tickers'  steel,  strength 

and  ductility  of,  307,  308. 
Nettlefold's  patent  screw,  446. 
New  Leeds  sandstone  quarry,  44. 
New  Red  sandstone  quarries,  40. 
Newbiggin  sandstone  quarry,  40. 
Newbridge  sandstone  quarries,  41. 
Newcastle  firebricks,  123  ;  analysis  of 
clay  for,  122  ;  resistance 
to    compression,    weight 
and  absorption  of,  124. 
„       white,  393. 
Newfoimdland  red  pine,  358. 
Newington  Cleaves  bed  of  Kentish 

Rag,  65. 
Newport  sandstone  quarries,  48. 
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Kewrj  granite  quarries,  21. 
Nidder^^e  limestone  quarries,  71. 
Nodules  or  cement  stones,  157. 
Noir  Antico  marble  quarries,  55. 
Non-drying  oUs,  395. 
Nooaff  limestone  quarries,  73. 
North  of  England  brands   on  iron, 

281,  286. 
„       extras  charged  for 
iron,  278. 
Owram     sandstone     quarries, 
44. 
Northamptonshire  pig  iron,  281. 
Northern  pine,  351. 
Northfield  sandstone  quarries,  40. 
Norway  timber,  353. 
Norwegian  deals,   354  ;   marks  and 

brands  on  timber,  373. 
Nottingham  patent  bricks,  108. 

„  white,  393. 

Nut  oil,  397. 
Nuts  and  bolts,  448. 
Nyland  deals,  354. 

O 

Oak,  359  ;  age  for  felling,  346 ;  ap- 
pearance, characteristics,  com- 
parison of  the  different  varie- 
ties, and  uses  of,  360. 

„    AMcan,  teak  or  mahogany,  362. 

„  American  White  or  Pasture, 
361  ;  appearance,  characteris- 
tics, market  forms  and  uses  of, 
361. 

„    Baltimore,  361. 

„  British,  359 ;  cluster-fruited  or 
bay,  359  ;  Durmast,  360  ; 
stalk-fruited  or  old  English, 
359. 

„    Canadian  or  red,  361. 

„    clap  boarding,  362. 

„    conversion  of,  386. 

„  Dantzic,  361  ;  appearance,  mar- 
ket forms,  and  uses  of,  361. 

„    Durmast,  360. 

„    felling  of,  361. 

„    French,  362. 

„  how  supplied  to  H.M.  Dockyards, 
350. 

„    iron,  361. 
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Oak,  Italian  or  Sardinian,  362. 
live,  361. 
purposes  for  which  it  is  useful, 

389. 
resistance    to    crushing    across 

fibres  and  shearing,  391. 
Riga,  362. 
„    stain,  420. 
„    varnish,  418. 
„    wainscot,  362. 
„     weight  and  strength  of,  390. 
Oakeley  slate  quarries,  31. 
Oban  granite         „        20. 
Obscured  glass,  427. 
Ochil  Hills  serpentine,  34. 
Ochre,    brown,   401  ;    chrome    and 
orange,     402  ;       Oxford,     400  ; 
Spanish,  402  ;  spruce,  stone,  and 
yellow,  400. 
Oil,  as  a  preservative  for  stone,  77  ; 
boiled,  for  zinc  paint,  397  ;  dark 
drying,  396  ;  drying  for  common 
work,  397  ;  gold  size,  434  ;  hard- 
ening   and  tempering    steel  in, 
295  ;  linseed,  395,  boiled,   396, 
415,    raw,  396  ;   of  turpentine, 
395,  397  ;  nut,  pale  drying,  and 
poppy,  397. 
„  varnishes,   415  ;    mixing,    416  ; 
receipts  for,  417. 
Oils   as   a  vehicle  for  paints,  395  ; 
drying    and     non-drying,    395 ; 
fixed  and  volatile,  or  essential, 
395. 
Old  English  oak,  359. 

„  paint,  cleaning,  420. 
Old  Red  sandstone  quarries,  46-48. 

„  white  lead,  394. 
OHgoclase,  13. 

One  Ash  marble  quarries,  52. 
Oolitic  limestone       „        67-69. 

„      sandstone       „        39. 
Opaque  glazes,  130. 
Opercular  or  lidded  pipes,  133. 
Orange  chrome,  400,  402  ;  ochre  and 

red,  402. 
Oranges,     colouring    pigments     for, 

402. 
Ordinary  building  bricks,  103,  104, 
116. 
iron  pyrites  in  slates,  26. 

2  I 
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Ordinary  lime,  selenitic  mortar  made 
with,  195. 
mortar,  composition  of,  185. 
tarring,  413. 
Ore,   magnetic   iron,   244 ;   spathic, 

244. 
Or^on  or  Douglas  pine,  359. 
Ores,  243  ;  blackband  and  brown  he- 
matite, 244  ;  clay  ironstone,  243  ; 
of  copper,    325  ;  of  iron,   243  ; 
of  lead,  galena,  327  ;  of  metals, 

243  ;  red  hsomatite  and  spathic, 

244  ;  smelting   of,   344  ;  of  tin, 
333  ;  of  zinc,  331. 

Oreston  marble  quarries,  52. 

Organic  matter  in  brick  days,  88. 

Ornamental  bricks,  Petber's,  109. 

Ornaments,  plaster,  234  ;  composi- 
tion, 235. 

Orpiment,  yellow,  400. 

Orthoclase,  13. 

Osborne  and  Company's  steel,  tensile 
strength  and  ductility  of,  307. 

Osmotherley  sandstone  quames,  40. 

Oughterard  granite  „        21. 

Outside  painting,  quantity  required 
for,  405. 

Overburnt  limes  and  cements,  182. 

Overheating  forgings,  319. 

Oxalate  of  alumina  as  a  preseryatiye 
for  limestone,  80. 

Oxford  ochre,  400. 

Oxidation  of  copper,  326. 

Oxide  of  iron  as  a  base  for  paints, 
395 ;  colouring  action  of,  87, 
89  ;  in  brick  clay,  88  ;  paints, 
410,  black,  purple,  brown,  and 
silicate,  411. 

Oxide  of  lead  as  a  drier,  398. 

of    manganese   as  a    drier, 

398. 
of  zinc  as  a  base  for  paints, 
uses  of,  394,  395. 

Oxides,  metallic,  in  limestones,  148. 

Oxygen,  action  of,  on  stones,  3. 

Oxy-sulphide  of  zinc  in  paint,  395. 
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Packing  for  concrete,  200. 
Painswick  limestone  quarries,  69. 


Paint,  anti-corrosion,  411  ;  aa  a  pre- 
servative  for  stone,  77 ;  Bessemei's 
gold,  435  ;  black  oxide  of  iron, 
411  ;  cleaning  old,  420  ;  enamel, 

411  ;  granitic,  412  ;  granulated 
cork,  413  ;  Griffith's  patent  sili- 
cate enamelling,  412  ;  Griffith's 
patent  white,  410 ;  indestructible, 

412  ;  injuriouseffect  of  lead,407; 
]nodorous,  409  ;  lead,  403  ;  mii- 
ing  lead,  406;  Pulford's  magnetic, 
411  ;    dlicate  oxide,    411  ;   tar, 

413  ;  titanic,  411  ;  wash  for  re- 
moving, 420  ;  white  lead,  A{i^\ 
white,  quantity  required  to  cover 
100  square  yards,  405;  Wolston's 
Torbay,  410  ;  zinc,  407. 

Painter's  putty,  436. 
Painting  as  a  preservative  for  iron, 
322  ;  for  timber,  380. 
„         felt  for  exterior  work,  439. 
„         wall  papers,  431. 
Paints  and  varnishes,  392-420. 

„      bituminous,    412  ;     coloured, 
408  ;    coloured    lead,    406  ; 
iron,      Szerelmey's,        412; 
mixed,     proportion     of     in- 
gredients    in,    403  ;      oxide 
of  iron,  410  ;   pigments  for 
coloured,  408  ;  silicate,  412  ; 
special,  409-413. 
Pale  amber  varnish,  418  ;  diyiog  oil, 
397. 
„     leaf  gold,  435. 
Pallas  Eenry  marble  quarries,  54. 
Pallette  bricks,  109. 
Panelling,  timbers  useful  for,  389. 
Pantiles,  139. 
Paper,  Uning  for  walls,  430. 

„      varnish  for,  419. 
Paperhanging,  429-431 ;  uses  of,  431. 
Paperhangings,  washable,  431. 
Papers  for  papering  walls,  429,  430 ; 
colours  used  for,  430 ;  common 
or  pulp,  429 ;  different  classes  of, 
distinction  in  appearance,  429; 
English,  430;  flock,  429;  French, 
430 ;    market    forms    of,   430 ; 
printing,  429  ;  satin,  429  ;  var- 
nishing and  painting  wall,  431. 
Papier-machd,  235. 
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Paraffin  as  a  pieflervatiYe  for  etone, 

77. 
Parchment  size,  434. 
Parian  cement,  229  ;  weight  of,  242. 

„      marble  qoarries,  55. 
Paris,  plaster  of,  228. 
Park  sandstone  quarries,  48. 

Nook  limestone,  quarries,  70  ; 

strength  of,  61. 
Quarry  (New  Malton)  sandstone 

quarries,  39. 
Quany  ^oxall)  sandstone  quar- 
ries, 40. 
Spring  sandstone,  absorption  of, 
83  ;  quarries,  39  ;  resistance 
of,  to  crushing,  81. 
Parkfield  sandstone  quarries,  40. 
Parkei^B  or  Roman  cement,  157. 
Parsonstown  limestone  quarries,  73. 
Paste,  435. 
Pasture  oak,  361. 
Patent  knotting,  434  ;  size,  433. 
Patterns,   timbers  useful  for,    389  ; 

used  in  castings,  253. 
Paving  bricks,  118. 

slabs,  mosaic,  143. 
tiles,  138. 
Paviors,  hard  and  facing,  description 

and  price  of,  105. 
Payne's  process  for  preserving  timber, 

382. 
Pegs,  tile,  442. 

Pelsea  bed  of  Kentish  Rag,  65. 
PenmaenmawT  stone,  23. 
Penricca  slate  quarries,  31. 
Penrith  sandstone  „      40. 
Penrhyn  slate  quarries,  31. 
Penryn  granite  quarri^,  19. 
Pensher  sandstone  quarries,  44. 
Percy's,  Dr.,  remarks  on  influence  of  car- 
bon in  iron,  247. 
„  „       on  vibration,  318. 

Perforated  air  bricks,  134. 
„        bricks,  117. 
„        gksB,  427. 
Permanent  set,  false,  316. 
Permian,  Upper,  sandstone  quarries, 

41. 
Perpetual  kiln  for  lime  burning,  176. 
Persian  red  as  a  colouring  pigment, 
401. 
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Perthshire  serpentine,  34. 
Peterhead  granite,  colour,  weight  of, 
and  quarries,  20;  resistance  of,  to 
crushing,    81  ;  resistance   of,   to 
wear,  84. 
Pether^s  ornamental  bricks,  109. 
Petit  Tor  marble  quarries,  52. 
Petrifying  liquid  as  a  preservative  for 

stone,  80. 
Petworth  marble  quarries,  52. 
Pew  Tor  granite         „       19. 
Pewter,  337. 

Pholas  dactylus  mollusc,  10. 
Phosphor  bronze,  335  ;  properties  of, 

340. 
Phosphorus,  effect  of,  on  iron,  248. 
Physical  structure  of  stone,  4. 
Pickling  iron,  322. 
Pierre,  carton,  235. 
Pig  iron,  246-250, 252,  281  ;  brands 
on,  281  ;  dassiflcation  of,  249  ; 
descriptions  of,  for  castings,  252  ; 
different  materials  produced  from, 
246  ;  foreign  substances  in,  246  ; 
hesmatite,    281  ;     impurities    in, 
248,  249 ;  Northamptonshire  and 
Staffordshire,  281. 
Pigments  for   coloured  paints,  408, 
409. 
„         for   colouring,   393,    399- 
402. 
Piles,  timber  useful  for,  389. 
Pillough  sandstone  quarries,  45. 
Pine,  349. 

American,  354  ;  red,  354  ;  ap- 
pearance,     charac- 
teristics,      market 
forms,     uses,     and 
where  found,  355. 
American  yellow,  355  ;  appear- 
ance,   characteristics,  market 
forms,  and  uses  of,  355  ;  clas- 
sification of,  356. 
Canada  red,  354. 
Kawrie,  Cowrie,  or  Cowdie,  359 ; 
appearance,  characteristics,  and 
uses  of,  359. 
Newfoundland  red,  358. 
Northern,  351. 
Oregon  or  Douglas,  359. 
pitchy  356  ;  appearance,  charac- 
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Pine — continued, 

teriatics,  and  uses  of,    356  ; 
market  forms  of,  357. 
„     Quebec  yellow,  356. 
„     resistance    to    crushing    acroas 
fibres  and  to  shearing,  301.  i 
„     weight,  strength,  etc.,  of,  390. 
„     wood,  348,  351  ;  characteristics 
and  examples  of,  348. 
Pink,  brown,  401  ;  Dutch  and  rose, 

402. 
Pipes,  130  ;  agricultural  drain,  131  ; 
capped,  133  ;  cast-iron,  examina- 
tion of  castings,  257  ;  channel, 
137  ;  chimney  flue,  136  ;  Jen- 
nings' improved  patent  drain,  1 33 ; 
junctions  for,  132  ;  lead,  328  ; 
lead,  coating  to  prevent  poison- 
ing, 329  ;  lead,  size,  weight,  and 
strength  of,  328,  329  ;  lead-en- 
cased, strength  and  weight  of,  329, 
330 ;  opercular  or  lidded,  133  ; 
sewer,  socket,  and  half  socket, 
131  ;  taper,  132  ;  test  for  sewer, 
134. 
Pisolites,  56. 
Pit  sand,  183. 

Pitch,  239  ;  coal  tar  and  mineral, 
239. 
„  pine,  apx>eaiance,  characteris- 
tics, and  uses,  356  ;  mar- 
ket forms  of,  357  ;  weight, 
strength,  eta,  of,  390. 
Place  bricks,  description  and  price  of, 

105. 
Plain  tiles,  139. 
Plane  tree,   368 ;    weight,  strength, 

etc,  of,  390. 
Planes  of  cleavage  in  clay  slates,  24. 
Planks,  Baltic,  marks  and  brands  on, 
371  ;  market  forms  of,  350  ;  of 
oak,  how  supplied  to  H.M.  Dock- 
yards, 350  ;  size  of,  350 ;  varie- 
ties of,  353,  354. 
Plaster,  fibrous,  235. 

of  Palis,  228  ;  weight  of,  242. 
ornaments,  234. 
selenitic,  232. 
Plasterers'  laths,  thickness  and  market 
forms  of,  437. 
materials  used  by,  228. 
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Plasterers'  putty,  232. 

„         tub    for  mixing    selenitic 
mortar,  194. 
Plastering,  materials  used  ia  ordinary, 
230. 
on  lath  work  with  selenitic 

plaster,  232. 
outside  work  with  selenitic 

plajster,  233. 
quantity   of  materials  re- 
quired for,  241. 
Plasters,  cements  used  for,  228. 
Plastic  clay  machines,  93. 

„      days  for  brickmaking,  87. 
Plate,  charcoal,  273,  334. 

„     coke     and     crystallised     tin, 
334. 
gauge,  343. 

glass,  British,  425 ;  advantages 

of,  425. 
„       polished,  426. 
German,  424. 
patent   or  blown,  425  ; 
colour,     quali- 
ties, sizes,  thick- 
ne88,and  weight 
of,  425. 
„      diamondand  quar- 
ry, rough,  427. 
polished    British,    426 ; 
qualities,  sizes,  thick- 
ness,    and    uses    of, 
426. 
rough  rolled,  426 ;  plain 
and  fluted,  426 ;  sizes 
and  thickness  of,  426. 
Plate  iron,  273. 

forge  tests  for,  267. 
price     of,     276  ;     extras 
charged  for,  273,  278, 
280. 
Plate,  teme,  273  ;  tin,  334. 
Plates,  boiler,  extras  charged  for,  278, 
280 ;  flitch,  273  ;  iron,  strength 
of,  304  ;  Mallet's  buckled,  273  ; 
steel,  Admiralty  tests    for,  296, 
297,   effect  of   annealings   311  ; 
extras  charged  for,  298,    tensile 
strength  and  ductility  of,   308; 
tin,  273. 
Platfomus,  copings  for,  119. 
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Platinum,  properties  of,  340. 
Plerry,  24. 

Pliability  defined,  451. 
Plinth  bricks,  118. 
Plumbers'  solder,  melting  points  of, 
proportion  of  ingredients  and  pur- 
poses for  wbicb  used,  338. 

Plymouth  marble  quarries,  52. 

Pocombe         „  „        52. 

Pointed  screws,  patent,  446. 

Poisoning  by  lead  pipes,  coating  to 
prevent,  329. 

Poles,  scaffold  and  ladder,  350. 

PoUsh,  French,  418. 

Polished  bricks,  94. 

„       plate  glass,  Britbh,  426. 

Pomphlet    limestone    quarries,   71  ; 
.  slate  quarries,  32. 

Poor  limes,  152. 

Poplar,  366  ;  appearance,  character- 
istics, and  uses  of,  366  ;  weight, 
strength,  etc,  of,  390. 

Poppy  oil,  397. 

Porphyries,  22. 

Porphyritic  granite,  15. 

Porphyry,  felstone  and  quartziferous, 
22  ;  characteristics  of,  22. 

Port  John  granite  quarries,  19. 

Port  St.  Mary  sandstone  quarries, 
53. 

Portable  mortar  mill,  211. 

Portland  cement,  160  ;  breaking 
weights  of,  on  various  works,  165 ; 
briquette,  method  of  making,  1 65, 
shape  of,  and  nature  and  propor- 
tion of  water  for,  166  ;  clinker, 
181  ;  colour  of,  164  ;  coolness, 
tests  for,  167  ;  fineness  of  grit, 
161  ;  kilns,  179  ;  limit  to  in-, 
crease  of  strength  with  age, 
169 ;  manufjEusture  from  chalk 
and  day,  160 ;  manufacture  from 
limestone,  day,  or  shale,  161 ; 
market  forms  of,  169  ;  method  of 
weighing,  163  ;  mixing  and  using, 
169 ;  quality,  tests  of,  161  ; 
storing,  168;  strength  of,  168, 
171,  189  ;  sti^cco,  230 ;  tensile 
strength,  test  for,  164  ;  tests  for, 
161-168 ;  used  for  plastering, 
229  ;  weight  of,  162,  242. 
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Portland  oolite  limestone  quarries,  67. 
screw,  62. 

stone,  8,  60-63  ;  absorption 
of,   83  ;  basebed,   8,    63  ; 
basebed  roach  and  bastard 
roach,  8,  62  ;  buildings  in 
which  used,  63  ;  chemical 
composition  of,  60  ;  curf, 
or  kerf,  8, 62;  lime,  weight 
of,  242;  quarries,  63,  67 ; 
quarry,  section  of,  7,  61  ; 
strength  of,  81 ;  true  roach 
and  whitbed,  8,  62. 
Portmadoc  granite  quarries,  19. 
Portsoy  serpentine,  34 
Portumna  limestone  quarries,  73. 
Portwash  marble  „        53. 

Position,  geological,  of  bath  stone,  59. 
„       of  a  stone  in  a  building,  4  ; 
in  a  quarry,  7. 
Posts,  timbers  useful  for,  389. 
Pot  metals,  glass,  428. 
Pots,  chimney,  136. 
Potter  Newton  sandstone  quarries,  45. 
Power,  adhesive,  of  screws,  447. 
Pozzuolana,  172,  184,  223  ;  artificial 

and  natural,  184. 
„  mortars,  172. 

Precautions  in  using  driers,  399.        ' 

fat  lime,  152. 
mortar,  197.     : 
Preparation  of  glue,  432. 

„  malm  for  brickmaking, 

91. 
„  mortar,  190. 

Preparations  for  preserving  stone,  77, 

80. 
Preservation  of  iron  and  steel,  321- 

323. 
of  stone,   different  me- 
thods of,  76-80. 
of    timber,    380-382  ; 
from  fire,  382. 
Press,  cement  mould,  173. 
Pressed  bricks,  method  of  making, 
94. 
„      facing  bricks,  Lancashire  red, 
109. 
Princesses  slates,  area  covered,  size 

and  weight  of,  27. 
Printing  wall  paper,  429, 
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Production  of  iron  from  ores,  243. 
Proof  lead  defined,  450. 
,1     strength  ^      451. 
„     stress      ,,      450. 
Protection  of  timber  against  the  white 
ant  and  worms,  388. 
„       temporary,  of    stone  sur- 
faces, 80. 
Prudham  sandstone  quarries,  45. 
Pmssian    blue,    399  ;  deals,    353  ; 

green,  402. 
Psammites,  184. 
Puddle  balls,  259. 
Puddlecote  limestone  quarries,  69. 
Puddled  bars,  259,  260. 

„      .steel,  292. 
Puddling  iron,  259. 
Pulford*s  magnetic  paint,  411. 
Pulp  paper  for  walls,  429. 
Purbeck,  beds  of  limestone,  67  ;  lime- 
stone quarries,  67  ;  marble  quar- 
ries, 53  ;  strength  of,  81. 
Pure  clays  for  brickmaking,  87,  88. 
„    or  fat  limes,  216  ;  calcination 
of,  216  ;  mortar  made  from, 
217  ;  slaking  and  setting  of, 
217. 
Purple  brown  as  a  colouring  pigment, 

401. 
„  „      oxide  for  paint,  411. 

Purpose-made  bricks,  116. 
Putty,   436  ;  hard    and   soft,    436  ; 
painters'     and     glaziers',     436  ; 
plasterers',  232  ;  thermo-plastic, 
436. 
Pyotdykes  sandstone  quarries,  47. 
Pyrites,  iron,  in  brick  clays,  87. 
„      in  slates,  ordinary  and  white, 
26. 

Q 

Quadrant  iron,  272. 

Quantitative  analysis  of  a  brick  earth, 

144. 
"  Quarries,"  flooring  tiles,  138. 
Quarries,  Bath  stone,  59. 
granite,  18-21. 
Kentish  Rag,  66. 
limestone,  67-73. 
„        marble,  52-55. 
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Quarries,  sandstone,  39-48. 

„        slate,  31-32. 

„        Portland  stone,  63. 
Quany,  Portland,  section  of,  7,  61 

„      position  of  stone  in,  7. 

„      rough  plate  glasa,  427. 

„      sap,  8,  15. 
Quarrying  Bath  stone,  59. 
granite,  15. 
remarks  on,  1 2. 
slates,  24. 
Quartz,  crashing  weight  of,  81  ;  in 

granite,  13  ;  weight  of,  84. 
Quartziferous  porphyry,  22. 
Quebec  yellow  pine,  356. 
Queens    slates,    area    coveied,   cost, 

weight,  etc.,  27. 
Queensberry  sandstone  quanies,  45. 
Quick  cements,  150,  151. 

„      setting  rust  cement,  436. 
Quicklime,  145  ;  weight  of,  242. 
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Race,  90. 

Rag,  Kentish,  64-66  ;  Rowley,  24, 76. 

Rags   slates,  area  covered,  cost,  and 

weight,  etc.,  of,  27. 
Ragstone  bed  of  Kentish  Bag,  64 ; 

uses  of,  65. 
Rail  bars,  272 ;  bridge,  double-headed, 
tram  and  Yignoles  or  flat-bottom- 
ed, 272. 
Rails,  iron  and  steel,  price  of,  276. 
Ransome's  artificial   stone,   74 ;  ab- 
sorption of,  83  ;  char- 
acteristicB  of,  74  ;  uses 
of,  75. 
„        indurating  solutions,  78. 
Rathdrum  slate  quarries,  32. 
Rathfriland  granite  „       21. 
Ravaccione  marble    „      56. 
Raw  linseed  oil,  399. 

„   sienna,  400  ;  umber,  400. 
Recipes  for  varnishes,  417-419. 
Red  bricks,    108  ;    Fareham,    108  ; 
Lancashire    pressed    facingi 
109 ;   siz0  and  weight    of, 
112. 
„    Cow  limestone  quarries,  73. 
„    hesmatite,  244. 
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Red   lead,    aduLteration    and    tests, 
394  ;  as   a  base   for  paint, 
394  ;  as  a  colouring  pigment, 
401  ;  as  a  drier,  398. 
Mansfield  stone,  38. 
or  Canadian  oak,  361. 
yy    pine,  American,  354 ;  Newfound- 
land, 368. 
„    shortness  in  iron,  262. 
„    stain,  420. 
Redgate  sandstone  quarries,  45. 
Beds  for  colouring  pigments,  bright, 
carmine,  Chinese,  Indian,  light, 
Persian,  and  Venetian,  401. 
Refining  iron,  259. 
Refractory  clays,  120. 
Reid  and  Bailey's  cement-tester,  175. 
Remedies  for  efflorescence  on  walls, 

224. 
Remeltings,  repeated,   effect  of,   on 

strength  of  cast  iron,  302. 
Removing  paint,  wash  for,  420. 
Rendering,  quantity  of  materialB  re- 
quired for,  241. 
Repainting  old  work,  406. 
Resilience  defined,  452. 
Resins  as  an  ingredient  of  yamish, 

414 ;  gum,  414. 

Resistance  to  compression,  of  bricks, 

115;  of  concrete,  208  ; 

of  firebricks,   124 ;   of 

stones,  11,  81. 

„         to  crushing  and  shearing, 

of  timber,  391. 
„         to  wear,  of  granites,  84. 
Retire  granite  quarries,  19. 
Rhisgan  slate         „        31. 
RhiwfiEu^o  slate  „        31. 
Rhosydd  „     „        31. 

Ribbon  sash  line,  breaking  strain,  326. 
Rich  or  fat  limes,  152,  154 ;  calcin- 
ation   of,   216  ;    composition   of 
various,  149  ;  slaking  and  setting 
of,  217. 
Rickers,  350. 
Ridge  tiles,  141.* 
Ridley's  concrete-mixer,  216. 
Riga  deals,  358  ;  fir,  weight,  strength, 
eta,  of,  390 ;  oak,  362  ;  timber, 
352. 
Rigidity  defined,  451. 


Rimpton  limestone  quarries,  69. 
Rind-galls  in  timber,  348. 
Ringby  sandstone  quarries,  45. 
Bingoodie  sandstone  quarries,  46. 
River  sand,  183. 

Rivet    iron,   273 ;    price    of,    276  ; 
extras  charged  on,  280  ;  tensile 
strength  and  ductility  of,  304. 
Rivets,  steel,  315. 

„       tests  for,  268. 
Roach,  8,  60,  62  ;  basebed,  bastard, 
and  true,  8,  60,  62  ;  position  of, 
in  quarry,  7,  61. 
Roasting  ore,  243. 
Robin  Hood  sandstone  quarries,  45. 
Roche  Abbey  limestone,  absorption  of, 
83  ;    crushing  weight    of,   81  ; 
quarries,  70. 
Rock  asphalte,  Brunswick,  239. 
„    elm,  Canada,  365. 
„    liver,  35. 
Bockhill  sandstone  quarries,  46. 
Bocks,  igneous,  other  than  granite, 
22. 
„      trap,  23. 
Boestones,  56. 
Boll  tiles,  double,  139. 
Boiled    bars,  tensile    strength    and 
ductility  of,  304. 
girder  iron,  271. 
glass,  cathedral,  427  ;  plate, 
426. 
„       iron,  cold,  261. 
Boiling  iron,  259  ;  effect  of,  260. 
Boman  cement,  157  ;  for  plastering, 
229  ;  kilns,  180 ;  market  forms, 
storing,  and  uses  of,  158  ;  weight 
and  strength  of,  157,  159,  189, 
242. 
Boman  lake,  402. 
Boofing  felt,  asphalted,  438. 

„      tiles,  138  ;  Broomhall  Com- 
pany's or  Taylor's  patent, 
140 ;  corrugated  and  double 
roll,  139  ;  hip  and  valley, 
141  ;  pan  and  plain,  139  ; 
Venetian  or    Italian,   and 
"Wade  and  Cherry's,  140. 
Bose    nails,   440 ;  clench,    flat  and 
sharp,  440  ;  size  and  weight  per 
1000,  443. 
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Eoee  pinky  402. 

Bosin,  common,  for  vamish,  414. 
Ross  of  Mull  granite  quarries,  20. 
Rosso  Antico  marble  „  55. 
Rot  in  timber,  378  ;  dry,  378  ;  de- 
tection of,  379  ;  wet,  379. 
Rouge  Royal  marble  quarries,  55. 
Rough-cast  and  stucco,  233. 

cast  and  rolled  plate  glass,  426. 

leaved  elm,  364. 

plate  glass, diamond  andquarty, 

427. 
timber,  oak,  350. 
Roughtor  granite  quarries,  19. 
Round-ended  bricks,  118. 
headed  screws,  445. 
and   half    round    iron,   270  ; 
extras  charged  for,  277-280. 
Rowley  Rag  basalt,  24 ;  used  in  making 

Chance's  artificial  stone,  76. 
Royal  blue,  400. 

Rubber?,  103,  104  ;  characteristics  of 
good.  111;  should  be  avoided  for 
exposed  work,  104. 
Rubislaw  granite  quarries,  20. 
Runcorn  sandstone,  crushing  weight 

of,  81  ;  quarries,  41. 
Running    kilns     for    lime -burning, 

176. 
Ruskington  limestone  quarries,  69. 
Russian    deals,    353  ;     marks    and 

brands  on,  371. 
Rust  cement,  436  ;  quick  and  slow 

setting,  436. 
Rust's  vitrified  marble,  76, 


S.  Tauton  marble  quarries,  53. 
Sabicu   365  ;   appearance    of,   365  ; 

characteristics  of,  366. 
Saddles  for  pipes,  132. 
Safety,  factors  of,  defined,  449. 
„  „  for  iron  and  steel, 

312. 
Salt  glazing,  129. 
Salt  in  clay  for  brickmaking,  87. 
„    water    objectionable  in  mortar, 
187. 
Salted  bricks,  109. 
Samel  bricks,  104. 


Sand,  183  ;  casting  in,  253  ;  der 
scription  of,  to  be  used  in.  mor- 
tar, 186  ;  examination  of,  183  ; 
in  limestone,  147 ;  in  mortar, 
substitutes  for,  187 ;  in  mortaiSy 
effect  of  different  proportions  of 
189  ;  moulding  bricks,  92  ;  pit, 
river,  and  sea,  183  ;  quantity  re- 
quired for  mortar,  193 ;  screeniDg, 
183  ;  substitutes  for,  183  ;  wadi- 
ing,  183. 

Sandarach,  415. 

Sanded  sheet  cathedral  glass,  427. 

Sandstones,  34-48, 83, 84 ;  absozptioiL 
of,  36,  83  ;  Bramley  Fall,  37  ; 
Brard's  test  for,  11,  36  ;  calca- 
reous, 36  ;  Cambrian,  47  ;  creta- 
ceous, 39  ;  classification  of,  35  ; 
coal  measure  quarries,  41-46  ; 
colour  of,  35,  39-48  ;  composition 
of,  34 ;  felspathic,  36 ;  from  creta- 
ceous formation,  39  ;  grain  of, 
36  ;  Irish  quarries,  47,  48 ; 
metamorphic,  36  ;  micaceous, 
36  ;  New  Red  quarries,  40  ;  Old 
Red  quarries,  47,  48  ;  oolite  and 
lias,  39  ;  quarries,  39  -  48  ; 
Smithes  test  for,  11,  36  ;  strength 
of,  81,  82  ;  tests  for,  36  ;  thick- 
ness of  layers,  36  ; .  transverse 
strength  of,  82  ;  Upper  Permian 
quarries,  41  ;  uses  of,  36  ;  varie- 
ties of,  in  common  use,  37  ; 
weight  of,  36,  39-48,  84 ;  York- 
shire, 37. 

Sapwood,  345. 

Sardinian  oak,  362. 

Sarking  felt,  438. 

Sash  iron,  272  ;  price  o^  276. 

Sash  line,  copper  wire  covered  steel, 
326. 

Satin  wall  paper,  429. 

Saxicava  mollusc,  10. 

Saxon  blue  as  a  colouring  pigment, 
400  ;  green,  402. 

Scaffold  poles,  350.  * 

ScagUola,  234. 

Scarlet  lake,  402. 

Scarlett  marble  quarries,  53. 

Scheele's  green,  402. 

Schist,  hornblende,  and  mica,  23. 
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Scldsts,  disintegrated^  sand  from,  184. 

Schorlaceous  granite,  15. 

Schwarb^s  patent  for  coating    lead 

pipes,  329. 
Scintling  bricks,  93. 
Sclattie  granite  qnanies,  20. 
ScorifiB  as  a  snbstitnte  for  sand,  183. 
Scoteh  brands  on  iron,  281,  286. 

bricks,    size  and  weight  of, 

112. 

fir,  351  ;  age  for  felling,  346. 

granite,    quarries,    20,    21  ; 

varieties  in  common  use, 

16. 

kilns  for  bnming  bricks,  98, 

99. 
limestone  qnarries,  71. 
marble  „         53. 

serpentine,  34. 

slates,  irregidaritj  of  thick* 
ness,   28,    30 ;     qnarries, 
32. 
wrought  iron,  extras  charged 
for,  279. 
Scotgate  Ash  sandstone,  37  ;  qnarries, 
45. 
„      Head  sandstone  qnarries,  45. 
Scott  bed  of  Chilmark  stone,  64. 
Scott's  cement,  169;  selenitic,  170  ; 
strength  of,  189. 
„     processes  for  making  cement, 

169. 
„    proportions  for  mortar  in  brick- 
work, 190. 
Scrabo  sandstone  qnairies,  48. 
Scrap  bars,  261. 
Screening  sand,  183. 
Screw,  Nettlefold's  patent,  446. 
plates,  448. 

thread,  Whitworth's  standard, 
447. 
Screws,  445-448  ;  adhesive  power  of, 
447  ;  brass,  446  ;  coach,   446  ; 
flat-headed,  445  ;  for  metal,  446  ; 
handrail,   446  ;    making,    448  ; 
patent    pointed,    446  ;     ronnd- 
headed,  445  ;  stove,  447  ;  wood, 
445. 
Sea  sand,  183. 

Seacombe  limestone  qnarries,  67. 
Seasoning  stone,  8  ;  Bath,  59. 
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Seasoning  timber,  374-377  ;  boiling 
and  steaming,  376  ;  hot 
air,  376  ;  M'Neile's  pro- 
cess, 376  ;  natural,  375 ; 
second  and  smoke  dry- 
uig>  3*77  ;  time  required 
for,    375,  377  ;  water, 
376. 
Seatings,  boiler,  119. 
Second  seasoning  of  timber,  377. 
Seconds,  bricks,  description  and  price 

of;  105. 
Sections  of  wrought  iron,  market, 

272  ;  miscellaneous,  271. 
Seed  lac,  415. 
Seggars,  130,  142. 
Segmental  sewers,  137. 
Selection  of  timber,  373. 
Selenitic  cement,  Scotfs,  170  ;  fine- 
ness of  grit  and 
nature    of  lime 
for,  170;  propor- 
tion of  sulphate, 
170  ;     strength, 
and  where  used, 
170. 
„      for  making  selen- 
itic mortar,  194. 
day,  170  ;  finish  for  plas- 
ter, 233. 
concrete,  206. 

mortar,    194  ;    made  with 
ordinary  lime,  195. 
„     breaking  weights   of, 
196. 
plaster,  232. 
Selenitised  lime  for  making  selenitic 

mortar,  194. 
Semi-continuous  kiln.  Bull's  patent, 

loa 

Serpentine,  33,  34 ;  ancient,  34  ; 
Anglesea,  34  ;  characteristics  and 
colour  of,  33  ;  composition  oi^ 
33  ;  Connemara,  34  ;  English, 
Irish,  Lizard,  and  Scoteh,  34  ; 
uses  of,  33  ;  varieties  in  com- 
mon use,  34 ;  vert  antique, 
34. 

Set  defined,  316  ;  caused  by  con- 
tinued load,  316  ;  false  perma- 
nent, 316. 
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Setting  and  slaldng  of  btunt  cement 

stones,      157, 
221. 
„         of   pure  or    fat 
limeB,  217. 
coat  of  selenitic  plaster,  232. 
of  lime  defined,  146. 
Sewer  pipes,  131  ;  different  forms  of, 

131  ;   tests  for,  134. 
Sewers,  segmental,  137. 
Seyssel  asphalte,  237  ;  nuxing,  238  ; 

qualities  of^  237. 
Shale  and  limestones,  manufeusture  of 

Portland  cement  from,  161. 
Shandon  limestone  quarries,  73. 
Shankill  sandstone       „        48. 
Shap  Fell  granite  „        19. 

Shaw  Lane  sandstone 


45. 


Shear  steel,  brands  on,  299. 

„       „     double  and  single,  289. 
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forging,  319. 
Shearing,  resistance  of  various  woods 
to,  391. 
strength  defined,  451. 
„       of  wrought    iron, 
305  ;     of  steel, 
310. 
„         stress  for  steel,  315. 
Sheds  for  drying  bricks,  92. 
Sheep  Hill  limestone  quarries,  73. 
Sheet  copper,  326  ;  weight  of,  326. 
„     glass,  423  ;  British,  424  ;  cha- 
racteristics of,  424  ;  cathe- 
dral, 427 ;  fluted,  424 ;  mar- 
ket forms  and  sizes  of,  424  ; 
qualities,      thickness,     and 
weight  of,  423. 
iron,    273  ;  corrugated,    274  ; 
forge  tests  for,  267  ;  gauge, 
thickness  and  weight,  etc., 
of,  274,341,  342  ;  price  o^ 
276  ;     extras    charged   on, 
278,  280. 
lead,  thickness  and  weight  of, 
327. 
Sheets  of  lead,  cast  and  milled,  327. 
Sheldon  marble  quarries,  53. 
Shell  lac,  415. 
Shell  marble,  51. 

Shelly     granular      limestone,     56  ; 
weight  of,  84. 


» 
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Shelly  limestone,  57  ;  absoTptioii  of, 

57  ;  colour,  structure,  and  uses 

of,  57  ;  weight  of,  57,  84. 
Sheppy  cement,  158. 
Shepton  Mallet  limestone  quarries,  69. 
Shetland  Isles  serpentine,  34. 
Shingle  for  concrete,  199. 
Shingling  iron,  259. 
Shipley  sandstone  quarries,  45. 
Shippers,  bricks,  absorption  of,  114  ; 

description  and  price  of,  105 
Shortness  in  iron,  cold,  261  ;  red  or 

hot,  262. 
Shropshire  brands  on  pig-iion,  281. 
Shut,  cold,  in  iron,  254. 
Sicilian  marble  quarries,  55. 
Sided  timber,  350. 
Side-wedge  bricks,  116. 
Siemens'-Martin  process,  291. 
Siemens'  process,  291  ;  modification 
of,  291. 

„         steel,  Landore,  291. 
Sienna,  burnt,  401. 

„      marble  quarries,  55. 

„      Terra  de,  and  raw,  400. 
Signal  Staff  Hill  serpentine,  34. 
Silica  in  clay  for  brickmaking,  86, 
88  ;  in  fireclay,  122. 
„      soluble,  as  a  preservatiye  for 

stone,  78. 
„  „       in  limestones,  147. 

Silicate  enamelling  paints,  412. 

„      oxide  paint,  411. 

„      paints,  412. 
Silicated  stone,  75. 
Silicates,  alkaline,  as  a  preservative 

for  stone,  78. 

„  „  assists    hydraulic 

dty,  172. 
Silicon  as  an  impurity  in  pig  iron, 

248. 
Sill  bricks,  120. 
Sills,  window,  timbers    useful   for, 

389. 
Silurian  formation,  slates  from,  30. 
Silver  solder,  337. 
„      white,  393. 
Single  junctions,  132. 
Sink  bricks,  119. 

Sir  William  Burnet's  system  of  pre- 
serving timber,  382. 
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Size,  433  ;  bumifih,  gold,  and  dear 
cole,  434  ;  donble,  433  ;  gold, 
434  ;  japannen*  gold,  398,  434, 
as  a  drier,  398  ;  oil  gold,  434 ; 
parchment,  434  ;  patent,  433. 

Skerries  limestone  quairies,  73. 

Skibbereen  sandstone     „       48. 

Skull  cap,  position  of,  in  qnany,  7, 
61. 

Skye  marble  quarries,  53. 

Slabs,  mosaic  paving,  143. 
„     slate,  29. 

Slag,  245  ;  as  a  substitute  for  sand, 
183 ;  bricks,  110 ;  from  iron 
furnaces  for  concrete,  1 99. 

Slaked  lime  defined,  145. 

Slaking  and  setting  of  burnt  cement 

stones,  157,  221. 
„  „  of  true  or  fat 
limes,  217. 
defined,  145  ;  influenced  by 
proportion  of  clay,  221  ; 
of  lime,  146  ;  lime  for 
mortar,  190. 

Slate,  blocks,  29  ;  clay,  24  ;  differ- 
ent forms  of,  29  ;  enamelled,  29  ; 
hornblende,  23  ;  mica,  23  ;  laths, 
437  ;  qtiarries,  31,  32  ;  quarry- 
ing, 24  ;  slabs,  29  ;  streugth  of, 
82  ;  weight  of,  84. 

Slates,  24-33  ;  absorption  of,  25  ; 
Cambrian  and  Silurian,  25,  28, 
30;  characteristics  and  colour 
of,  25  ;  cost  of,  27  ;  crushing 
weights  of,  81  ;  English,  30,  31  ; 
glass,  428  ;  grain  of,  25  ;  hard- 
ness and  toughness  of,  25  ;  Irish, 
28,  30,  32  ;  pyrites  in,  26  ; 
quality  of,  28  ;  quarrying,  24  ; 
Scotch,  28,  30,  32  ;  sizes  of  vari- 
ous, 26,  27 ;  stone,  33  ;  table  of 
area  covered,  cost,  size,  and  weight 
of  different,  27  ;  tests  for,  28  ; 
thickness  of,  28  ;  varieties  in 
use,  29 ;  veins  in,  26  ;  weight 
of,  27,  84  ;  Welsh,  29,  31. 

Slating  nails,  442  ;  size  and  weight 
per  1000,  443. 

Sleeper  blocks,  135. 

Sleepers,  timbers  useful  for,  389. 

SHeve  Qnllion  granite  quarries,  21. 
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Slop-moulding  bricks,  92. 

Slow-setting  cements,  150. 
„  rust  cement,  436. 

Sluice  valves,  137. 

Smalls  slates,  area  covered,  cost,  size, 
and  weight,  etc,  of,  27. 

Smalt  as  a  colouring  pigment,  400. 

Smawse  limestone  quarries,  70. 

Smelting  ore,  243,  244. 

Smith^  Dr.  Angus,  process  for  coat- 
ing cast-iron  pipes,  322. 

Smith's,  Mr.  C.  H.,  test  for  stone,  11. 

Smoke  and  air  flues  combined,  136. 

Smoke-drying  timber,  377. 

Soaps,  bricks,  118. 

Socket  and  half  socket  pipes,  131. 

Soft  putty,  436. 

soldering,    339  ;    solders,    337, 

338. 
wood,  349-359. 

Softening  steel,  295. 

Softness  defined,  452. 

Softsoap*  as  a  preservative  for  stone, 
77. 

Solder,  337  ;  silver  and  spelter,  337. 

Soldering,  337  ;  fluid,  339  ;  fluxes 
for  hard  and  soft,  339  ;  soft, 
339. 

Solders,  coarse  and  fine,  338  ;  hard 
and  soft,  337,  338  ;  proportions 
of  ingredients,  melting  points,  and 
purposes  for  which  used,  338. 

Soluble  oxalate  of  alumina  as  a  pre- 
servative for  limestone,  80, 
silica  as   a  preservative  for 
stone,  78. 
„      in  limestones,  147. 

Solution  of  baryta  as  a  preservative 
for  stone,  80. 

Solutions,  Ransome's  indurating,  78. 

Solvents,  392,  415. 

Sorel  stone,  75. 

Sough  bricks,  119. 

South  Owram  sandstone  quarries,  45. 

Sow  kilns  for  lime-burning,  176. 

Spanish  brown,  401. 

„      mahogany,    367  ;      weight, 
strength,  etc,  of,  390. 

Sparkford  limestone  quarries^  69. 

Spars  or  poles,  350. 

Spathic  iron  ore,  244. 
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Special  paints,  409-413. 

Spelter,  332  ;  solder,  337. 

Spiegeleisen,  190. 

Spikes,  441  ;  weight  of,  442. 

Spinkwell  GieenclifT  sandstone  qnar- 

ries,  45. 
Spirit  varnishes  or  lacquers,  416. 
„  „         mixing,    416  ;     re- 

ceipts   for,    418  ; 
white  and  brown, 
418. 
Spirits  of  wine,  methylated,  as  a  sol- 
vent, 416. 
Splay  bricks,  118. 
Split  mould  for  cement,  173. 
Splits,  bricks,  118. 
Sprigs,  glaziers',  441  ;  size  and  weight 

per  1000,  443. 
Spring  steel,  289. 
Spruce,  349  ;  age  for  felling,  346. 

American,  358 ;  appearance, 
characteristics,    and    uses, 
358. 
Baltic,  357. 
ochre,  400. 

weight,  strength,  and  xesist- 
ance    to     shearing,     390, 
391. 
white  fir  or,  357  ;  appearance, 
characteristics,    and    uses, 
357. 
Squaring  timber,  346. 
St  Austell  granite  quarries,  19. 
St  Bees  and  Corby  sandstone  quarries, 

41. 
St  Blazey  granite  quarries,  19. 
St  Donungo  mahogany,  367. 
St  Qiles  limestone  quarries,  69. 
St  John's  Hole  sandstone  quarries, 

48. 
Staffordshire  bar  iron,  271. 

blue  bricks,  108  ;  ab- 
sorption of,  114  ; 
resistance  of,  to  com- 
pression, 115  ;  size 
and  weight  of,  112. 
brands  on  iron,  pig,  28 1 ; 

wrought,  282,  284. 
fireclay  from,  121. 
iron,  extras  charged  for, 
277. 
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Staffordshire  pig-iron,  281. 

Stain,  black,  black  walnut,  mahogany, 
oak,  red,  and  walnut,  420. 

Stained  enamelled  glass,  427. 
„      fat  limes,  152. 

Stains,  419  ;  liquid,  419. 

Stainton  or  Stenton  sandstone  quar- 
ries, 45. 

Stair  treads,  timbers  useful  for,  389. 

Stalk-fruited  or  old  English  oak,  359. 

Standard  screw  thread,  Whitworth's, 
447. 
„         wire    gauge,   Whitworth's, 
342. 

Stanford's  patent  joint  for  pipes,  134. 

Stanley    sandstone,     quarries,    41; 
strength  of,  84. 

Staningley  standstone  quarries,  45. 

Stanton  „  „        A&. 

Starshakes  in  timber,  347. 

Staverton  marble  quarries,  53. 

Steaming  timber,  376. 

Steel,  286-325  ;  Admiralty  tests  for, 
296,  297  ;  action  on,  of  copper, 
249,  of  manganese,  phosphorus, 
silicon,      and       sulphur,     248; 
amount  of  carbon  in,  247,  286, 
287 ;     annealing    or    softening, 
295  ;  bars,  tensile  strength  and 
ductility     of,    308  ;     BesBcmer, 
brands     on,     299 ;     Bessemer's 
process  of  making,  290  ;  blister, 
288;    brands     on,    298,    299; 
cast,   289,  306,    307  ;  cast,  for 
chisels,  311  ;  characteristics  and 
uses   of,  287,  323,  325;  chro- 
mium or  chrome,  292 ;  colours 
and  temperatures  of,  for  different 
tools,   293,    294 ;    corrosion  of, 
321  ;    crucible   cast,    289,  290, 
299,      Beaton's,     Heath's,    and 
Mu^ef  s  processes,  290  ;  crash- 
ing strength  of,  309  ;  definitions 
of,  by  Grenier,  Percy,  Siemens, 
and  Whitworth,   286,  287  ;  de- 
gree of  heat  for  hardening,  i^^\ 
double  shear,  289, 299;  ductility 
of,  305-311  ;  effect  of  different 
processes  and  circumstances  upon 
strength  of,  310  ;  ehistic  limit  of, 
317;  factor  of  safety  for,  312, 
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314  ;  forging,  319  ;  fractured 
Bnrface,  to  judge  quality  by,  296; 
Qerman,  292  ;  hard,  292  ;  har- 
dening, 287,  293 ;  hardening 
and  tempering  in  oil,  295  ;  in- 
fluence of  carbon  upon  etrength 
of,  31 1 ;  Landore,  brands  on,  299, 
testa  for,  297,  Siemens,  291, 
strength  and  ductility  of,  309, 
Lloyd's  tests  for,  297,  market 
forms  of,  298  ;  methods  of  mak- 
ing, 288  ;  mild,  292  ;  nails,  442; 
natural,  292  ;  plates,  Admiralty 
tests  for,  296,  effect  of  annealing, 
311,  price  and  extras  charged 
for,  298,  strength  and  ductility 
of,  308  ;  properties  of,  340;  pud- 
dled^ 292  ;  rails,  price  of,  276  ; 
relative  value  of  different  kinds 
of^  298  ;  ribbon  sash  line,  break- 
ing strain,  326  ;  rivets,  315  ; 
safe  or  working  stresses  for,  312- 

315  ;  shear,  289,  299  ;  shearing 
strength  of,  310 ;  spring,  289  ; 
strength  of,  305<^311  ;  temper- 
ing, 287,  293,  effect  of,  310,  in 
oil,  295 ;  temperatures  and  col- 
ours for  different  tools,  293, 
294  ;  tensile  strength  and  duc- 
tility o^  307  ;  tests  for,  296, 
297  ;  tilted,  289  ;  to  distinguish 
from  iron,  296  ;  Tungsten,  292  ; 
varieties  of,  288-293  ;  weight  of, 
343  ;  welding,  320  ;  Whitworth's 
compressed,  292,  tensile  strength 
and  ductility  of,  309 ;  working 
stresses  for,  314. 

Steetley  limestone  quarries,  70. 
Sterro-metal,   336 ;  composition  of, 

336. 
Stick  lac,  415. 

Stiffness  or  rigidity  defined,  451. 
Stirlinghill  granite  quarries,  20. 
Stock  board,  92. 
Stocks,  bricks,  105  ;  absorption   of, 

114  ;  hard,  105  ;  description  and 

price  of,  105  ;  resistance  of,  to 

compression,  115. 
Stoke  Ground  Bath  stone  quarry,  60. 
Stones,  1-84  ;  absorption  of,  11,  83  ; 

acid  test  for,  1 1 ;  agents  which  de- 


stroy, 3, 4,  10  ;  appearance  of,  6; 
artificial,  74  ;  atmospheric  influ- 
ence on,  3  ;  Aubigny,  66  ;  Bar- 
don  Hill,  23  ;  Bath,  59  ;  Brard's 
test  for,  11  ;  Caen,  66  ;  cement, 
157;  Chance's  artificial,  76;  cha- 
racteristics of  building,  2;  chemi- 
cal composition  of,  2  ;  Chilmark, 
63  ;  classification  of,  12  ;  Craig- 
leith,  38;  crushed  as  a  substitute 
for  sand,  183;  crushing  weights  of^ 
11,  81  ;  durability  of,  2  ;  exami- 
nation of,  11  ;  facility  for  work- 
ing, 5  ;  Forest  of  Dean,  37,  38, 
42  ;  fracture  o^  1 1  ;  hardness  of, 
5;  liquid,  Szerelmey's,  79;  Mans- 
field, 38  ;  natural  beds  of,  9  ; 
ochre  as  a  colouring  pigment, 
400;  Penmaenmawr,  23;  physical 
structure  of,  4  ;  Portland,  60,  63; 
position  of,  in  a  building,  4,  in  a 
quarry,  7  ;  preservation  of,  by 
various  processes,  76-80  ;  proper- 
ties of  different,  80-84  ;  quarry- 
ing, 12  ;  Ransome's  artificial,  74  ; 
resistance  o^  to  crushing,  11, 81  ; 
seasoning,  8;  silicated,  75;  dates, 
33  ;  Smith's  test  for,  11  ;  Sorel, 
75  ;  strength  of,  6,  81,  82,  84  ; 
tensile  and  transverse  strength  of, 
82  ;  surfaces,  temporary  protec- 
tion of,  80  ;  tests  for,  11  ;  Tis- 
bury,  63 ;  Victoria,  75  ;  War- 
dour,  63 ;  weathering  qualities 
of,  12  ;  weight  of,  6,  18,  39,  67, 
83,  84  ;  Yorkshire,  37. 

Stoneware,  128,  129. 

Stoney's  concrete-mixer,  216. 

Storing  Portland  cement,  168  ;  Ro- 
man cement,  158. 

Stourbridge  firebricks,  123  ;  analysis 
of  clays  for,  122 ;  absorption, 
crushing  strength,  and  weight  of, 
124. 

Stourton  sandstone  quarries,  41. 

Stove  screws,  447. 

Strength  of  bricks,  115,  116. 
„  cast  iron,  301,  302. 

„  cement,  means  of  testing, 

172;    Portland,    164, 
168, 169;  Boman,157, 
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Strength  of  cement — wnJixiMui, 

159  ;    selenitic,    170, 
171. 
„         Chilmark  stone,  64. 

columns    of    brickwork, 

116. 
c6ncrete,  208,  209. 
defined,  450. 
firebricks,  124. 
glue,  433. 
iron,    cast,    301,     802  ; 

wroagbt,  303-305. 
lead  pipes  and   lead-en- 
cased pipes,  330. 
mortar,  as  compared  with 

bricks  in  a  wall,  188. 
proof,  defined,  451. 
shearing,  defined,  451. 
steel,  305-311 ;  cast,  306; 

Landore,  309. 
stones,    yarions,   6,    81, 

82. 
tensile,  defined,  450. 
terra  cotta,  126. 
timber,  389-391. 
to     resist    bearing    and 
crashing,  defined,  450, 
451. 
torsional,  defined,  451. 
transverse,     „       450. 
ultimate,  i     „  300, 

451. 
woods,  various,  390. 
„  working,  defined,  300. 

Stress  and  strain  defined,  450. 

„     intensity  of,  ultimate  or  break- 
ing   and    working,   defined, 
450. 
„     working,  for  steel,  314,  315. 
Stresses  defined,  450. 

„        working,  313  ;   for  cast  and 
wrought  iron,  313. 
Stretcher,  brick,  hollow,  117. 
Strike  used  in  brickmaking,  92. 
String-course  bricks,  118. 
Strong  clays  for  brickmaking,  87. 
Strontian  granite  quarries,  21. 
Structure   of  compact  and   granular 
limestone,  56  ;    of  shelly  lime- 
stone, 57  ;    of  magnesian  lime- 
stone, 58 ;  physical,  of  stone,  4. 
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Stab  on  pantiles,  139. 
Stucco,  233 ;  bastard  and  common, 
233  ;  John's  cement,  230  ;  Port- 
land cement,  230  ;  rough,  233  ; 
trowelled,  232,  233. 
Stuff  for  plaster,  coarse,  231  ;  fine, 

231  ;  gauged,  232. 
Substances,    foreign,     in      pig-iron, 

246. 
Substitutes  for  sand,  183  ;  ia  mortar, 

187. 
Suffolk  white  bricks,  107  ;  resistance 
of,  to  compression,  115  ;  size  and 
weight  of,  112. 
Sugar  of  lead,  398,  415. 
Sulphate  of  baryta,  test  for,  394. 
„       of  manganese  as  a    drier, 
398. 
of  zinc  „  398l 

proportion  of,  in  selenitic 
cement,  170. 
Sulphates,  action  of,  on  limea  and 

cements,  148,  223. 
Sulphide  of  antimony,  394. 
Sulphur,  action  of,  on  iron  and  steel, 
248  ;  as  an  impurity  in  pig  iron, 
248. 
Sunderland  Road  sandstone  quarries, 

45. 
Superior  colours,  pigments  for,  409. 
Superphosphates  of  lime  as  a  pre- 
servative for  stone,  80. 
Sutton  limestone  quarries,  69. 
Swedish  bars,  tests  for,  265. 

deals,  354  ;  uses  of,  354 
iron,  269;  how  marked,286. 
timber,    353  ;    appearance 
and  market  forms   o^ 
353  ;  marks  and  brands 
on,  372. 
Swithland  sandstone  quarries,  47. 
„         slate  „        32. 

Sycamore,  363  ;  appearance,  charac- 
teristics, and  uses,  363  ;  weight 
and  strength  of,  390. 
Syenite    and  syenitic    granite,    14  ; 

true,  14  ;  characteristics  of,  15. 
Syphon  traps,  133. 
Szerelme/s  compositions,  412  ;  iron 
paints  and  liquid  enamels,  412  ; 
stone  liquid,  79. 
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T  irons,  271  ;  foige  tests  for,  268  ; 

manufactuie  of,  261  ;  price  of, 

276. 

Tables.  Granite  quarries,  principal,  in 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

18-21. 

Slates,  area  covered,  cost,  size, 
and  weight,  etc.,  of,  27  ; 
principal  quarries  of,  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
31,  32. 

Sandstone  quarries,  principal, 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, 39-48. 

Marble    quarries,    principal, 

Continental,  55  ;  in  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland,  52-54. 

„      Analyses   of  principal  mag- 

nesian  limestones,  59. 
„      Limestone  quarries,  principal, 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, 67-73. 
„      Besistance  of  stones  to  crushr 
ing,  81. 

Tensile  and  transverse  strength 
stone,  82. 

Absorption  of  stones,  83. 

Weight  and  bulkiness  of  vari- 
ous stones,  84. 

Analyses  of  some  brick  clays, 
88. 

Size  and  weight  of  different 
varieties  of  bricks,  112. 

Absorption  of  different  varie- 
ties of  bricks,  114. 

Besistance  of  bricks  to  com- 
pression, 115. 

Aniolyses  of  different  days  for 
firebricks,  122. 

Besistance  to  compression, 
weight,  and  absorption,  of 
firebricks,  124. 

Dimensions  and  thickness  of 
stoneware,  fireclay,  and 
other  clay  pipes,  131. 

Composition  of  various  lime- 
stones, cement  stones,  etc., 
before  calcination,  149- 
151. 
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Tables.  Classification     of    hydraulic 

limes,  154. 
Experiments  on  strength  of 

Boman  and  Medina  cement, 

159. 
Breaking  weights  of  cement 

at  different  works,  165. 
Increase  of  strength  of  Port- 
land   cement    with     age, 

168. 
Force  necessary  to  tear  apart 

bricks  cemented  together, 

171. 
Effect  of  different  proportions 

of  sand  in  mortars  made 

from  various  cements,  189. 
Bulk  of  mortar  produced  from 

given   quantities   of  lime, 

cement,  and  sand,  193. 
Breaking  weights  of  briquettes 

made  from  various   limes 

and  cements,  196. 
Strength  of  concrete  blocks, 

208;  209. 
Proportion   and   composition 

of  clay,  degree  of  calcina- 
tion and  setting  properties  of 

various  limes  and  cements, 

222. 
Analyses    of    Portland    and 

Boman  cement,  227. 
Quantity  of  materials  used  in 

plastering,  rendering,  etc, 

241. 
Weight  of  limes  and  cements, 

242. 
Scale  of  tensile  tests  for  iron 

of  various  qualities,  265. 
Classification  of  sheet  iron  as 

to  thickness,  274. 
Thickness    and    weights    of 

corrugated  sheet  iron,  274. 
Belative   value   of    different 

kinds  of  wrought  iron,  and 

extras  charged  on,  275-280. 
Temperatures  and  colours  for 

steel,  293,  294. 
Belative   value   of    different 

kinds  of  steel,  and  extras 

charged  on,  298. 
Crushing  and  tensile  strength 
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Tables  — conttniMtL 

of  diffeient  descriptions  of 

cast  iron,  301. 
!      „      Tensile  strength  and  ductility 

of  various  descriptions  of 

malleable  iron,  304. 
„      Effect  of  diffeient  processes 

and  dicumstanoes  upon  the 

strength  of  wrought  iron, 

305. 
„      Tensile  strength,  elastic  limit, 

and  ductility  of  cast  steel, 

306. 
„      Tensile  strength  and  ductility 

of  steel,  plates,  bars,  Lan- 

dore  and  Whitworth's  307- 

309. 
Cast  steel  for  chisels,  311. 
Influence    of    carbon    upon 

strength  of  steel,  311. 
Factors  of  safety  for  cast  iron, 

wrought  iron,  and  steel,  312. 
Effect  of  overheating  wrought 

iron  for  forgings,  319. 
Proportion  of  carbon  in  differ- 
ent varieties  of  iron  and 

steel,  323. 
„      Weight  of  sheet  copper,  326. 
„      and  thickness  of  sheet 
lead,  327. 
Size  and  weights  of  lead  pipes, 

329. 
Weight  and  strength  of  lead 

pipes  and    lead    encased- 

pipes,  330. 
Sizes  of  fret  lead,  331. 
Weight  of  zinc  gauges,  332. 
„      oftin  and  composition 
tubing,  334. 
Composition  of  various  alloys, 

336. 
Proportions  of  ingredients  in 

solders,  melting  points  of, 

and    purposes    for   which 

used,  338. 
Properties  of  useful  metals, 

340. 
Contraction  of  metals  in  cool- 
ing, 341. 
Melting  points  of  alloys  of 

lead  and  tiD,  341. 
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Tables.  Birmingham     wire    -gauge, 
342. 
Whitworth's    standaid    wire 

gauge,  342. 
Birmingham  metal  gauge,  343. 
Weight  of  different  metals, 
343. 
„         strength,    etc,     of 
various  woods,  390. 
Resistance  of  timber  to  crush- 
ing and  shearing,  391. 
Composition  of  the  different 
coats  of  white  paint,  and 
quantity  required  to  cover 
100  square  yards,  405. 
Quantity  of  glass  in  crates, 

423. 
Thickness,  weight,  and  size, 

of  sheet  glass,  424. 
Thickness  and weightof  patent 

plate  glass,  425. 
Size  and  weight  per  1000  of 
different  kinds    of    nails, 
443. 
I,      Holding  power  of  wrought 

iron  tenpenny  nails,  444. 
„      Adhesive  force  of  nails,  444. 
„      Whitworth's  standaid  screw 
and  gas  threads,  447. 
Tacks,   441  ;   size  and  weight  per 

1000,  443. 
Tadcaster  limestone  quairies,  70. 
Tainton  limestone  „       69. 

Talacre  sandstone  „        45. 

Talc,  15. 

Talcose  granite,  15. 
Taniemouth  slate  quairies,  32. 
Taper  pipes,  132. 

Tar,  438  ;  coal,  438  ;  concrete,  209  ; 
mineral,  438 ;  paint,  413  ;  pitch, 
coal,  239  ;  wood,  438. 
Tarradale  sandstone  quairy,  47. 
Turing  felt,  439. 

„       ordinary,  413. 
TayWs  patent  roofing  tiles,  140. 
Teak,  African,  or  mahogany,  362. 
or  Indian  oak,  367  ;  appearance 
and  characteristics  of,  367  ; 
market  forms  and  uses  o^ 
368  ;  weighty  strength,  etc, 
o^  390. 
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Temperature,  effect  of,  on  strength  of 
cast  iron,  302. 

Temperature,  effect  of,  on  strength  of 
wrought  iron,  305. 

Temperature  of  burning  lime  or 
cement  stone,  180. 

Temperatures  and  colours  for  steel, 
293,  294. 

Tempering    clay    for    brickmaking, 
90. 
defined,  452. 
masons'  tools,  293  ;  very 

small  tools,  293. 
steel,  287,  293  ;  and  har- 
dening   in   oil,    295  ; 
effect  of,  310. 
„        tests  for  Landore    steel, 
297. 

Temporary  protection  of  stone  sur- 
fEUies,  80. 

Tenacity  or  tensile  strength  defined, 
450. 

Tenpenny  nails,  holding  power  of,  444. 

Tensile  strength  defined,  450  ;  of 
bricks,  116  ;  of  cast  iron,  301  ; 
of  cast  steel,  306  ;  of  cement, 
means  of  testing,  172  ;  of  Landore 
steel,  309 ;  of  malleable  iron,  304  ; 
of  steel,  306-309  ;  of  stone,  82  ; 
of  Whitworth's  compressed  steel, 
309  ;  of  wrought  iron,  303,  304. 

Tensile  tests  for  iron  of  various 
qualities,  265  ;  for  Landore  steel, 
297  ;  for  Portland  cement,  164  ; 
for  steel,  296  ;  wrought  iron,  265. 

Terebrans,  Chelura  and  Limnoria,  387. 

Terebiue,  399. 

Teredo  navalis,  387  ;  destruction  of 
timber  by,  387. 

Terminals,  Billings'  chimney,  136. 

Teme  plate,  273. 

Terra  cotta,  124-129  ;  advantages, 
126;  disadvantages  of,  127; 
blocks,  125  ;  building,  126  ; 
colour  and  cost  of,  127  ;  dura- 
bility, hardness,  and  lightness  of, 
126 ;  for  pipes,  129 ;  inferior,  127 ; 
lip  joint  and  mortar  joints  in, 
1 26  ;  making  and  nature  of  clay 
for,  125  ;  strength  of,  126 ; 
where  used,  127. 

B.  C. — III 


Terra  de  Sienna  as  a  colouring  pig* 

ment,  400. 
Terro-metallic  clinkers,  109. 
Texiyland  limestone  quarries,  73. 
Tessersd,  143. 
Tester,   Reid    and  Bailey's   cement, 

175. 
Testing  machines  for  cements,  Adie's 

Nos.    1    and   2, 
172,  174. 
„  „  Beid  and  Bailey's, 

175;  Thurston's, 
175. 
Testing  machines  for  iron,  265. 
„       wrought  iron,  different  meth- 
ods of,  264. 
Tests,  Admiralty,  for  iron  and  steel, 
266,  296,  297. 
„     chemical,  for  hydraulicity   of 

limes  and  cements,  225. 
„     for  arsenite  of  copper,  430. 
„     for  bricks,  113. 
„     for  cast  iron,  257,  258. 

for  Landore  steel.  Admiralty, 

297. 
for  Portland  cement :  for  cool- 
ness, 167  ;  quality,  161  ;  ten- 
sile strength  of,  164  ;   other 
tests,  168. 
for  sandstones,  36. 
for  slates,  28. 
for  steel,  296,  297. 
for  stone  :    absorption,    add, 
Brard's,  resistance  to  crush- 
ing, and  Smith's,  11. 
„     for  sidphate  of  baryta,  394. 
for  vermilion,  401. 
for  wrought  iron,  262-269. 
for  red  lead,  394. 
for  sewer  pipes,  134. 
forge,  for  iron,  267,  268  ;  hot, 
for  Landore  steel,  297. 
„    impact  or  falling  weight,  266. 
„     Lloyd's,  for  steel,  297.  ^ 

rough,  for  finding  hydraulicity 
in  limestones,  151. 
„      for  wrought  iron,  266. 
„     tempering,  for  Landore  steel, 
297. 
Texture  of  good  bricks,    111  ;    of 
limestones,  49. 
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Thermo-plastic  putty,  436. 

Thick   stuff,   oak,   how   Bupplied  to 

HM.  Dockyards,  350. 
Thinnings,  407. 

Thornton's  sandstone  quarries,  45. 
Thrang  Crag  slate  „         32. 

Threads,    Whitworth's    standard   for 

gas  and  screw,  447. 
Thurston's  testing  machine,  175. 
Tilberthwaite  slate  quarries,  32. 
Tile  pegs,  442. 

Tiles,     138-143  ;      common,    138  ; 
dry,  142  ;  encaustic,  141  ;  in- 
ferior encaustic,  142  ;  uses  of, 
143  ;    glass,   428  ;    majoUca, 
143  ;     mosaic    paving     slabs, 
143  ;  paving,  138. 
„   roofing,  138  ;    Broomhall  Com- 
pany's,  140  ;  corrugated,  and 
improved     corrugated,     139  ; 
double  roll,  139  ;  hip  and  val- 
ley, 141  ;  pan  and  plain,  139  ; 
ridge,    141  ;   Taylor's   patent, 
140  ;  Venetian  or  Italian,  140  ; 
Wade  and  Cherry's,  140. 
„     TessersB,  143. 
Tilestones,  35. 
Tiling  laths,  437. 
Tilted  steel,  289. 

Timber,  344-391  ;  balk,  350,  352  ; 
characteristics  of  good,  346  ; 
charring,  380 ;  classification  of, 
348-350 ;  compass,  351  ;  con- 
version of,  382  -  386  ;  Dantzic, 
352  ;  deals,  value  of,  and  method 
of  measuring,  373  ;  decay  of,  377- 
379  ;  defects  in,  347,  348  ;  de- 
scriptions of  different  kinds,  351- 
369  ;  destruction  of,  by  worms 
and  insects,  387,  388  ;  felling, 
time  for,  345,  346  ;  fir,  classifica- 
tion of,  349  ;  market  forms  of, 
and  how  imported,  350 ;  marks 
4  and  brands  on,  369-373  ;  Memel, 
352  ;  Norway,  353  ;  preserva- 
tion of,  380-382,  from  fire,  382  ; 
Riga,  352  ;  rough  and  sided,  350  ; 
seasoning,  374-377 ;  selection 
of,  373,  374  ;  squaring,  346 ; 
strength  of,  389-391 ;  Swedish, 
appearance  and  market  fonns  of, 


353  ;  varieties  in  general  use, 
352  ;  varieties  useful  for  diffe- 
rent purposes,  389  ;  waney,  351. 

Time  of  burning  bricks  in  clamps,  96, 
in  Scotch  kilns,  99. 

Tin,  333,  334  ;  action  of,  on  wrought 
iron,  249  ;  as  an  impurity  in  pig- 
iron,  249  ;  block,  334  ;  crystal- 
lised plate,  334  ;  melting  points 
of  alloys  of  lead  and,  341  ;  ores 
of,  333 ;  plate,  334 ;  plates,  273 ; 
properties  of,  340  ;« tubing  and 
weight  of,  333,  334,  343. 

Tinned  copper,  334. 

Tintagel  Slate  Company's  slate  quar- 
ries, 32. 

Tints,  delicate, 408 ;  pigments  for,  409. 

Tipton  blue  bricks,  108  ;  size  and 
weight  of,  112 ;  strength  o^ 
115. 

Tiree  marble  quarries,  63. 

Tisbury  limestone,  63  ;   quamea,  67. 

Titanic  paint,  411. 

Titanium  as  an  impurity  in  pig  iron, 
249. 

Tools,  masons'  and  veiy  small,  tem- 
pering, 293. 

Top  cap,  position  in  quarry,  7,  61. 

Torbay  paint,  Wolston's,  410. 

Torsional  strength  defined,  451. 

Tottenhoe  limestone  quarries,  67. 

Toughened  cast  iron,  252. 

Toughness  defined,  452. 
„         of  slates,  25. 

Tram  rail,  272. 

Transparent  glazes,  129. 

Transverse  strength  defined,  450. 

of  bricks,  116. 
of  stone,  88. 

Trap,  absorption  of,  83 ;   weight  of, 
84. 
„     rocks  or  whinstone,  23  ;  descrip- 
tion and  varieties  of,  23. 

Traps,  gulley  and  valve,  137 ;  syphon, 
133. 

Treads  of  stairs,  timbers  useful  for, 
389. 

Trees,  growth  of,  344. 

Trethwy  granite  quames,  19. 

Trewamet  slate         „        32. 

Trinidad  asphalte,  239. 
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Trough  bed,  Chilmark  stone,  64. 
Trowelled  stucco,  232,  233. 
Tubing,   composition,  and  tin,  333  ; 

weight  of,  334. 
Tubular  bricks,  117. 
Tullamore   limestone   quarries^    73  ; 

marble  quarries,  54. 
Tungsten,   action  of,  on   cast  steel, 
249. 
„  steel,  292. 

Tunnel  heads,  bricks,  119. 
Tunnel    kilns     for     burning     lime, 

176. 
Turin  slate  quarries,  32. 
Turpentine  as  a  solvent,  415  ;   cha- 
racteristics and  qualities 
of,  397  ;   French,  397  ; 
oil  of,  397  ;    spirits  of, 
397  ;     uses     of,    398 ; 
Venice,  397. 
„         varnishes,  416-419  ;  mix- 
ing, 416,  417. 
Turps,  397. 
Turton  and  Sons'  steel,  strength  of, 

307,  308. 
Twisted    fibres,    defect    in    timber, 

348. 
Tyn-y-Cwm  sandstone  quarries,  47. 
Tyne  sandstone  quarries,  45. 
Tyre  bars,  price  of,  276. 
Tyrebagger  granite  quarries,  21. 
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Ultimate  strength  defined,  451. 

„        stress  defined,  450. 
Ultramarine  as  a  colouring  pigment, 

400. 
Umber,  burnt  and  raw,  as  colouring 

pigments,  400,  401. 
Underbumt  bricks,  103,  104. 

„  limes  and  cements,  182. 

Unglazed  earthenware,  128. 
Uniformity   in   quality    of  wrought 

iron,  264. 
Unsoiling  brick  earth,  90. 
Upper  Moor  sandstone  quarries,  45. 
Upsets  in  timber,  348. 
Using  and  mixing  Portland  cement, 

169. 


Val  de  Travers  asphalte,  238  ;  hot, 
compressed,  and  liquid  processes, 
238. 

Vale  granite  quarries,  19. 

Valencia  slate      „        32. 

Valley  tiles,  141. 

Value  of  timber  deals,  ete.,  373. 

Vandyke  brown  as  a  colouring  pig- 
ment, 401. 

Varnish,  413-419 ;  application  of, 
417 ;  best  body  copal,  417  ;  black, 
for  metal  work,  419  ;  brown  and 
hard  spirit,  418  ;  crystal,  419  ; 
different  kinds  of,  415  ;  for  iron- 
work and  paper,  419  ;  ingredients 
of,  414 ;  oak,  418  ;  pale  amber, 

418  ;  second  carriage,  418  ;  uses 
of,  414  ;  wainscot,  418  ;  water, 

419  ;  white  Coburg,  418. 
Varnishes :  copal,  417  ;  mixing,  oil, 

spirit,  and  turpentine,  416,  417  ; 

oil,  415,  417  ;  receipts  for,  417  ; 

spirit,    416,    418  ;     turpentine, 

416-418  ;  water,  416,  419. 
Veimishing  and  painting  wall  papers, 

431. 
V^fetable  black,  399. 
Vehicles  for  paints,  392,  395. 
Veins  in  slates,  26. 
Venetian  lake,  402. 

„         red,  401. 

„         tiles,  140. 
Venice  white,  393. 
Verde     Antique     marble      quarries, 

55. 
Verdigris   as   a   colouring    pigment, 

402  ;  as  a  drier,  398  ;  on  copper, 

326. 
Verditer,  400  ;  green,  402. 
Vermilion,  as  a  colouring  pigment ; 

German  ;  tests   for,  401. 
Vert  antique,  34. 
Vibration,  effect  of,  on  iron  and  steel ; 

Dr.  Percy's  remarks  on,  318. 
Victoria  sandstone  quarries,  45. 

Slate  Company's  quarries,  32. 
stone,    75  ;    absorption     of, 
83  ;  characteristics,   uses, 
and  where  used,  75. 
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Yieniui  green,  402  ;  white,  ^93. 
Vignoles  rail,  272. 
Yiney  Hill  flandstone  quarries,  45. 
Yiflcountesses  slates,  aiea  covered,  size 

and  weight  of,  27. 
Yitiified  marble,  Rusfs,  76. 
Yolatile  oils,  395. 
Yulcanised  india-rubber,  437. 
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Wade  and  Cherry's  roofing  tiles,  140. 
Wainscot  oak,  362. 

„        varnish,  418. 
Wales,  manufacture  of  iron  in,  285. 
Wall  facings,  135. 
„    papers,  varnishing  and  painting, 

431. 
„    strength  of  mortar  and  brick- 
work in,  comparison,  188. 
Walls,  damp,  how  to  prepare  for  paper- 
ing, 430. 
„     efflorescence  on,  224. 
„     wing,  copings  for,  119. 
Walnut  stain,  420  ;  black,  420. 
Waney  timber,  351. 
Warden  sandstone  quarries,  45. 
Wardourlimestonequarries,67;  stone, 

63. 
Ware,  fireclay,  128. 
Wares,  miBcellaneous  day,  134. 
WarsdiU  sandstone  quarries,  45. 
Warwick         „  „         45. 

Wash  for  removing  paint,  420. 
Washable  paperhangings,  431. 
Washed  bricks,  91,  105  ;  absorption 

of,  114. 
Washing  sand,  183. 
Watehill  sandstone  quarries,  45. 
Water,  action  of,  upon  lead,  328. 
„      amount  of,  in  fireclay,  122. 
„      description  of,  to  be  used  for 
mortar,  187. 
nature  and  proportion  of,  for 

cement  briquette,  166. 
quantity  required    to    slake 

lime  for  mortar,  191. 
salt,  objectionable  in  mortar, 
187. 
Water  seasoning  of  timber,  376. 
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Water  varnishes,  416  ;  light-coloured 

and  ordinary,  419. 
Waters  which  act  upon  lead,  328. 
Wax  varmsh  for  preserving  marble 

and  statues,  78. 
Wear  of  various  granites,  resistance 

to,  84. 
''  Weather,"  meaning  of,  as  applied  to 

stone,  2. 
Weathering  day  for  brickmaking,  90. 
of  Bath  stone,  59. 
qualities  of  granular  lime- 
stone, 56. 
„      of  stone,  to  as- 
certain, 12. 
Weetwood  sandstone  quarries,  46. 
Weighing  Portland  cement,  method 

of,  163. 
Weight,  breaking,  of  selenitic  mortar, 
196. 
crushing,  for  various  stones, 

81. 
of  bricks.  111,  112. 
of  compact  limestone,  56,  84. 
of  varieties  of  stone,  84. 
of  falling  or  impact  test  for 

iron,  266. 
of  firebricks,  124. ' 
of  granular  limestone,  57,  84. 
of  lead  pipes,  328,  329  ;  en- 
cased, 330. 
of  limes,  cements,  etc,  242. 
of  metals,  343. 
of  nails  per  1000,  442,  443. 
of  Portland  cement,  162, 242. 
of  Roman  cement,  157,  242. 
„      of  sandstones,  36,  39-48,  84  ; 
test  for,  36. 
of  sheet  copper,  326  ;  lead, 

327. 
of  shelly  limestone,  57. 
of  stone,  6, 18, 39, 64,  83, 84. 
of  tin  and  composition  tubing, 

334. 
of  various  woods,  390. 
per  1000  of  various  kinds  of 
nails,  443. 
Weldability  defined,  452. 
Welding,  319;  steel ;  steel  to  wrought 
iron,   320 ;    wrought    iron    and 
other  metals,  320. 
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Welsh  brands  on  pig  iron,  281. 

firebricks,    absorption,    resist- 
ance to    compression,  and 
weight  of,  124. 
slates,  28,  29  ;  quarries,  31. 
wrought  iron,  brands  on,  285  ; 
extras  chai^ged  for,  279. 
Westwood  Down  quarries,  60. 
Wet  rot  in  timber,  379. 
Whinstone,  Baltic,  resistance  to  wear 

of,  84. 
„  description  of,  and  where 

found,  23. 
„  strength  of,  81,  82. 

Whitbed  and  Whitbed  roach,  8,  60, 
62 ;   positions  of,  in  quarry,  7, 
61. 
Whitby  cement,  159. 
White  ai^t,  destruction  of  timber  by, 
388  ;     protection     against, 
388. 
brass,    336 ;    composition    of, 

336. 
bricks,  106  ;  green  stains  on, 

107. 
cast  iron,  251  ;  how  to  distin- 
guish from  grey,  251. 
chalk  lime,  strength  of,  171  ; 

weight  of,  242. 
Clichy,  393. 
Coburg  varnish,  418. 
copperas  as  a  drier,  415. 
distemper,  240. 
Dutch  or  Holland,  393. 
fir  or  spruce,  357. 
flake  and  French,  393. 
Hamburg,  393. 
hard  spirit  varnish,  418. 
iron  pyrites  in  slates,  26. 
Erems,  393. 

lead,  393 ;  adulteration  of, 
393 ;  different  names 
and  market  forms  of, 
393  ;  old,  394. 
paint,  406 ;  quantity 
required  to  cover  100 
yards,  405  ;  uses,  ad- 
vantages and  disad- 
vantages, 406. 
uses,  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of,  394. 
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White  Mansfield   stone,  38 ;    where 
used,  38. 
oak,  361. 
paint,  Griffith's  patent,  410  ; 

silver,  393. 
pig  iron,  250. 

Rag  bed  of  Kentish  Bag,  65. 
Venice  and  Vienna,  393. 
Whitechurch  sandstone  quarries,  48. 
White  Gate  limestone  „       73. 

Whiteland  Bridge  bed  of  Kentish  Bag, 

65. 
Whitening,  240. 
Whitewash,  240. 
Whiting,  240  ;  weight  of,  242. 
Whitland    Abbey     slate      quarries, 

31. 
Whitworth's  compressed  steel,  292  ; 
tensile  strength  and  ductility  of, 
309. 
Whitworth's  standard  threads,  gas  and 

screw,  447. 
„  „       wire  gauge,  342. 

Whole  deals,  350. 
Wideopen  sandstone  quarries,  46. 
Willow,    weight,    strength,    etc    of, 

390. 
Wilmcote  limestone  quarries,  69. 
Wilton  marble  quarries,  53. 
Wimberry  sandstone  quarries,  46. 
Window    sills,    timber     useful    for, 

389. 
Wine,  methylated  spirits  of,  as  a  sol- 
vent, 415. 
Windrush  limestone  quarries,  69. 
Windsor  firebricks,  124. 
Wing  walls,  copings  for,  119. 
Wirchscombe  slate  quarries,  32. 
Wire  cord,  copper,  working  loads  for, 
326. 
„     covered  steel  ribbon  sash  line, 
breaking  strain  of,  326. 
gauge,  Birmingham,  341. 

„      Whitworth's       standard, 
342. 
nails,  441. 
Wolston's  Torbay  paint,  410. 
Wood  beetles  of  Oeylon,  destruction 
of  timber  by,  388. 
cinders  not  suitable  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  sand,  183. 
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Wood,  hard  or  leaf,  348,  349,  359- 
369. 
naphtha  as  a  solvent,  415. 
pine  or  soft,  348,  349,  351- 

359. 
screws,  445. 
tar,  438. 
Woodhouse  limestone  quarries,  70. 
Woodland  slate  „         32. 

Wood's      patent      concrete     bricks, 

110. 
Woods,  strength  and  weights  of  vari- 
ous, 390. 
Working  Chilmark  stone,  64. 

load     and     stress    defined, 

450. 
stone,  facility  for,  5. 
stress    in    compression   for 
steel,  Mr.  Stoney's  remarks 
on,  351. 
stresses  of  cast  and  wrought 
iron,  313  ;  for  steel,  314; 
Board  of  Trade  rule  for, 
314. 
tensile  stress  for  steel,  Mr. 
Stone/s  remarks  on,  and 
opinion  of  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  Board  of  Trade, 
314. 
Worcestershire,  fireclay  from,  121. 
Worms,    destruction    of    timber   by, 
387 ;    protection    against,    388  ; 
varieties  of,  387. 
Worms   or   molluscs   which   destroy 

stones,  10. 
Wrought  clasp  nails,  440. 

iron,     258-280,     282-286, 
312,  313,  324. 
Admiralty  tests,  266. 
action    on,    of    anti- 
mony, arsenic,  and 
copper,    249  ;      of 
manganese  and  sili- 
con, 248  ;  of  phos- 
phorus and  sulphur, 
248  ;  of  tin,  249. 
amount  of  carbon  in, 

247,  258,  323. 
appearance    of    frac- 
tured    surface    of, 
268. 
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Wrought  iron,  brands  on,  282-286. 

characteristics  and 
uses  of,  324. 

contraction   of,  261  ; 

corrosion  of,  321. 

crushing  and  shearing 
strength  of,  305. 

defects  in,  261  ;  cold 
short,  261  ;  red  or 
hot  short,  262. 

descriptions  of,  269. 

effect  of  different  pro- 
cess, etc.,  on  strength 
of,  305. 

elastic  limit  of,  317. 

factor  of  safety  for, 
312. 

foi^ging,  319. 

India  Office  testa  for, 
265. 

Eirkald/s  experi- 
ments on,  remarks 
on,  363,  364. 

Kirkaldy's  remarks  on 
fracture  of,  268, 
269. 

market  forms  and  sec- 
tions of,  270-275. 

painting  of,  to  pre- 
serve, 322. 

pickling,  322  ;  pud- 
dling, 259. 

properties  of,  340. 

refining,  259. 

relative  value  of  dif- 
ferent descriptions 
and  forms  of,  275- 
280. 

rolKng,  259  ;  efifect  of 
rolling,  260. 

shingling,  259. 

strength  and  ductility 
of,  303,  305. 

tests  for,  262-269  ; 
different  methods 
of  testing,  264  ; 
falling  weight  or 
impact,  266  ;  foige, 
267 ;  general  re- 
marks on,  262  ; 
Kirkaldy's    experi- 
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Wrought  iron — widvMud. 

ments,   264,   265  ; 
Tonghyfor,  266;  ten- 
sile, for,  265. 
weight  of,  343. 
welding,  320  ;  weld- 
ing to  steel,  320  ; 
working  stresses   for, 
313. 
Wrought  nails,  hand,  439  ;  machine 

patent,  440. 
Wyborg  deals,  354. 
Wych  elm,  365. 
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Yellow  ant,  destruction  of  timber  by, 
388. 
lake,  400. 

Mansfield  limestone,  66. 
pine,  American,  355. 

„     Quebec,  356. 
rag  bed  of  Kentish  Rag,  65. 
Yellows,  colouring  pigments  for,  400 ; 
arsenic,  Chinese,  chrome,  king's, 
lake,    Naples,    ochre,    oipiment, 
400. 
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Yeolmbridge  slate  quarries,  32. 
Yeovil  limestone  „        69. 

York  paving,  strength  of,  81. 
Yorkshire  bar  iron,  uses  of,  270. 

brands  on  pig  iron,  281  ; 
on  wrought  iron,  285. 

fireclay,  121. 

iron,    269,    270 ;     extras 
charged  on,  280. 

sandstones,  37. 
Youghal  sandstone  quarries,  48. 
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Zinc,  331-333  ;  gauge  (Belgian),  332. 
market  forms  of,  332. 
nails,  size  and  weight  per  1000, 

443. 
ores  of,  331. 

oxide  of,  as  a  base  for  paint,  394. 
oxy-sulphide  of,  as  a  base  for 

paint,  395. 
paint,  407  ;  characteristics  and 

uses  of,  407. 
properties  and  uses  of,  331-340. 
sulphate  of,  as  a  drier,  398. 
weight  of,  343. 
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